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LE SANSONNET PRUDEOT. 


Un sansonnet alWr^ trouva iin flacon d’ean. II essaya mais 

I’eau aJW'ait kjpeine au col du daciyi, et le bee de I’oisefli n’atteignait 
pas jusqiic-lll. 

H se mit a becqueter le dehors du vase, afin d’y pratiquer un SSbu 
Ce fut en vain, le verre e'taittrop dur. 

Alors il cliercha a renverser le ilacon. Cela fie luf r^ussit pas davan- 
tage: Icf vas^^tait trop jiesant. 

Enfifi le sansoimet s’avisa d’une idee qui lui r^ussit: il jeta dans le 
vase de jietits cailloux qui firent hausser I’eau insensiblement jusqu’a 
la pork'e d« son be<?. 


I/sfflresse l’emi>orte sur ia force; la patience et la rdflexion relfdent 
facilcs bien des choscs qui an premier abord paraissent impossibles. 


THE SEA-COMPASS. 

“ IIow is the wind, Jack?” asked tSe captmifof a sb.\), addressing , 
the steersman. ” North-east-by-North, sir,” was ^he instantaneous 
answew of the tar. A jocular monk, who was a pas^^nger, drew neat 
the sailor. ‘‘ My son,” said h? to him, “ I heard thee swear like a 
demon during t^ie storm; dc%t thou know thy prayers as well as thy 
sca-compass ? ” “No,”repUeJ Jack, “ for I can tell ycrti, father, that 
I know my sea-compass a great deal better 4han even you know your 
jirayers.”—“Thou art joking, son.”—“QqiSe in earnest, father.”— 
Upoi* tl:._, our tar began thus:—North—north-west-by-North— 
North-north-west,” and »o on, till he had gone round and^got to the 
North again. “ Now, father,” said J^k, “ ’tis your turn.” ^he monk 
recited his pater nosier in a very ready manner. " That is clever,” 
observed thesson of Njptunej “’tie nyne now.” Then he went on, 
"North—nortb-east-by-North—North-nonh-east, & 0 b'* till,he had 
come td tjie word a^'oin. ‘:»Well, father,” said he, with a grin, "give 
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US you*’ prayer backwards .”—** Backwards I I oan*t, boy: 1 have never 
learn* it bat in one way; it is not necessary.” “Then,” observed the 
triumphant sailor» “ I know my sea>coinpass better .tliau you know 
your prayers, for 1 can tell it in a thousand v ays.” 

JacbhasV^i^t tolckus how a language ougat to be learnt and known. 



PREFACE. 


Mr system of acquiring a living language is founded on the 
principle, that each question contains nearly the answer 
whicluone ought or-which one wishes to make to it. The 
slight difference between ^le question^anJ.the answer te 
always exjdainod before tho question: so that the learner 
does not find it in the least difficult, eitllcr to answer it, or 

to make similar questions for himself. ^Again, the question 

* « * 

being the same as the answer, as s^oif as tjie master pro- 

noiineos it, it strikes the pupil’s ear, and is thft-efore easily 
reproduetd by his speaking organs. This principle is so 
evident, that it,is impossii^lc to open the book without 
being struetc by it. 

Nci 11101*1110 professor nor his pupils Jbse an kistant of 
their tiihe. When tho professor reads the lesson, the pupil 
auswein; when iTc examines th» lesson written b5* the 
pupil he spcal^ again, and the pupil answ'crs; also when 
he examines the exercise which the pupil has tVanslated, 



ho %p«naks and the pupil answers; thus both are, as it 
were,', con tinuaEy kept in exercise. 

(Tfie phrases arc so arranged that? from the beginning to 
tbe end of Che method, the pupil’s curiosity is excited by 

i , * ; \ , . 

Kie wanb of a wprd or an expression: this word or expres- 
siojj is^lways given dn the following lesson, but in such a 

'■N. 

manner*as to create a desire for others that r«',ndcr the 

^ f 

j)hrase still more complete. Hence, from orits end of the 

book to the other, the pupil’s attention is continually kept 

* » * 

alive, till at la?t ho has acquired a thorough knowloclgo of 

I 

the language which he studies. 

The French language being much ynoro cultivated in 
England than the German, there hav.o been many more 
demands for this, the English. and French par^ of my 
work, than for the English and German part. But I shall 
coi^sider-myself atnply rewarded for the many years of 
labour that this work has cost me, if it should meet with 
as great a measurer of" approbation as^thc public have 
already cxpicssed in favour of my former efforts. 


28 BIS, Roe de Richelieu, Pabis.' 
Februai-y 20, 1843. 



PREFACE, 


TO THE 

NEW EDi’riON. 


Tub former Editions of this Work have met with such an 
encouraging a^d fifFourablc reception at the hands of the 
public, tliat I shqpld liav^onsidcrcd myself falling in my 
duty, h*ad I not set to revising and improving this New 
Edition with the utmost care and attention. I have 
added to it my Complete Treatise on the Gender of 


French Substantives, a Coraplete^Treatise on the^ Ecgular 
and Irregular Ve|hs; and, in gSncral, have spared ^no 
pains to render it, in eveiy respect, more^iseful to the 
learner, and more worthy of the attention bestowed upon 
it by professora* 


S8 BIS, BvB be lilCUBtlEU, IUbis. 
1857. 



EXPLANATION OF SOME SIGNS USED IN THIS BOOK. 


■*1 

Expressions which vaiy cither in tht.r construction or idnm from 
the English are marked tlius: f. 

A hand denotes a rule of syntax or construction. 



FIRST. L 


Fr nmere Lcfon. 


Nfiminatice, 
Genitive, 
DaCiv^ • 
Accusative, 


DEFINITE ARTICLE. 


MASW^’LINE 

SINGULAR. 


the. 

1 Nominaii/ 

le. 

,of or from the. 

Gtfnitif, 

du 

to the. 

[ Dali/, 

au 

the. 

Accusatif, 

le. 


Ilftve you ? 

Yes, Sir, I have.* 

The. 

The hat. 

Have you the hat? 

Yes, Sir, I iiave the hat. 
The breijil. 

The salt. 

The soap. 

The s\igar. 

• The paj)er. 


Avez-vous ? 

Oui, Monsieur, j’ai. 

Le, anfl before a von el or A 
mute, r.. 

Le chai^au. 

Avjz-v^U^t le chapeW? 
Oui,«4orisieur, j*ai le chapeau 
pain. 
ijf sol. 

savon. 

Le sucre. 

Lc papier. 


Ol/s. Je means I: but the apostrophe ('), which in j*ai, I have, U 
substitufed^or thi letter e, is ai Vays used when a vowel has been sup¬ 
pressed before another vowel,•oi before A mutn- 


' 'I'n Profkssors. —Kach lesson should be dictated to the pupils, 
who snouUl pronounce each word as soon as dictated 'Ihe professor 
should also exercise his jutjiils by puttinjf the (juestions to.thern in 
.various ways. Kadh lesson includes tllree operations : the teacher, in 
the first place, hioks over the exercises of the most attentive of his 
pupils, |)uttinj{ ^0 them the questions contained in the j)rinted exercises; 
he then dictates to thcinthe next lesson; and, lastly, pu|s*fresh^(jues- 
tions to thvin on ail the preceding lessons. I'he teacher may divide 
one lesson i^to two, o\two inti three, or even make two into one, ac¬ 
cording to th^dcg»:T‘'of intelligence of liis pupils. 



TIRST LI-i?SON. 


My hat, 
your 4}rcad,0 
Have you my hat ? 
yfij Sir,,I*havc your hat. 
IJave yo^ your brea(f) 

T mv 


Mon chapeau. 

Votre pain. 

Avez-vous chnpcau 
Oui, Mofisiciir,j’ui voire chuj'cnu 
AvezT-voujs^votie pain? 

J’oi mon pain. 


WHch or ]yhat t 

.Which hat have you ? 

I have my*hat. 

Which bread have you 
1 have your bread. 


Quel? 

Quel chapeau avez-vous ? 
J’ai mon chapeuu. 

Quel jmin avez-\'t)U%? 

1 J’ai votre pain* 


EX15RCISE. 


I. 

Have you the bread ?—Ye?, Sir, I have the })read.—Hove you your 
bread?—I have my bread.—Have you tlie salt?*-! linvc*(he sulf,— 
Have yon my salt?—I have your salt.—Have you the soap ?—I liave 
the soap.—Have yoi^yonr soap ?—I ha\\ my hieh soajt favo 

you?—I have your aoap.-i-Have you your su;;ar?—I have my«*;u^ar. 
—Which sugar have you ?—I have your sugar.—WhieJi j)uper have you ? 
—I have my paper.—Have you my paper? — I have your i)a[jcT.— 
—Wliijih bread have you*?—1 have my bread.—Which salt have^you? 
—J have your salt^. 


^ Pupils desirous of mal^in^ rapid progress may compose a great 
jrhrases, in achfitioii to those \vc liave given ip the exercises; but 
they must pronoifice them ali)ud, as they write ti>cm. 'J'hey shiudd 
ak'n make separate lists of such substantives, adjectives, pronouns, and 
Verbs, as they mVet with in the course of the IcssoriS, in tu-dcr to !)C 
able to find those words more easily, when tliey refjuirc to refer to 
them in writing their lessons. 
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SECt)ND LESSON. 

iisconde Le^on. ' 


It. 

Have you my hat ? 
Yes, Sir, 1 have if 


(!5ood.* 

Bad. 

.Pretty. • 

Ilaftdsorae or fine. ' 

ou. 

'Jlia clotli. 

The shoe. 

The wood. 

'ilie sloeldnjf. 

'J’lie tliread. ' 

The dog. • 

'I’iic horse. 

Have you the pi-etty dog ? 


NuL 

I have not.^^ 

I have not the bread. 
jS’p, Sir. 

Have you my old hat ? 
No, Sir, I have it not. 


What or Which ? 

What or vvlneh paper hav! you ! 
I Imve the. good pape^. 

Wliieli tlng»liave jou^ 

I have my iliMt liig. 


Le. 

Avez-vous mon chapeau ? 

Oui, Monsieur, je I’ai. (See Obs. 
Lesson I.) 


Bon. 

Mauvais. 

Joli. 

Beau. 

Vi Iain. 

Vieux. 

Lc drap. 
la: Soulier. 

Lc hois. 

Le has. 

I.C fil. •' 

I/# chi^n. 
la; Sheval. 

Avez-vous lc jolichienl 

JVc—pas. 

Je n’ai pas. 

Je n’ai pas le pain. 

Non, Monlieur. 

Avez-voul mon vieuf chapeau ? 
Non, Monsieur, je ne Tai pas. 


Qu(d*papier avez-vou% 
J'ai le hon papier. * 
Quel ehien avez-vous? 
J’iij mon beau chien. 
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SKCONP LESSON. 


Of. I De. 

The thread stockiiffr. [ Le has de fi] 

TJjb preposition de is always put between the namS of the 
thing 'andffee nami; Of the matter oi^ which i|; is made, and this is in 
Frtir^Ji alw^ 4he last. _ 


The paper hat. 

' The gun. 

T}ie leather. 

The wooden gun. 
The leather shoe. 
Which gun have you ? 

1 have the wopden giin. 
Which stocking have you ? 
1 have my thread stacking. 
Have you my leather shoe ? 
No, Sir, I have it not. 


I.C chapeau de papier. 
he fusil. 

Le cuir. 

Le fusil de boi^ 

Soulier de cuir.* 

Quel fusil asVz-vous 1 
J’iu le_ fusil de hois. 

Quci has avez-vous ? 

J’ai inon has deCi}. .■ 
Avez-vous mon soulier: de cuir ? 
I Non, Monsieur, je ne I’ai pas. 


EXERClil*'-:. 

Have you my iine horse?—Yes, Sir, I have it.—Have you ray 
old i^hoe?—«No, Sir, Thave it not.—Which dop;^ have you?—I have 
your pretty dog.—vdu my ¥ad paper?—No, Sir, I have it not. 
—Have you th\goo3 elotlii—Sir, I have it.— Have you my ugly 
gun?*- No, Si!% I have it mjf;—Whirh gun havc,y*m:—I have your 
J^fij^un.-^Which stoc’feitig'^javc you ?—1 have- the thread stocking.— 
Have you my •thread stocking ?—1 have not your thread stocking.— 
AVhich gun |iave you?—1 have the wooden gun.—Have you my 
wooden gun?—No, Sir, I have it,not.—Have you the old bread?—I 
have not the old bread.—Which shoe have you?—I liavc iny fine 
leather sh 9 C.—Which soap have yov?—I have in> old soap.—W'luch 
sugar have you ?—I hjivc your good' s :gar.—Which salt have you?— 
I have the bad salt.—irVIiich hat have you ?—I have my bad ]>aper hat. 
—Have yofi my ugly t^oodeii shoe ?—No, Sir, I have it not. 
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THIRD. LESSON; 

Troisihne Lepon. 


Somethinr/f any iliiny. 
Have you any thgig? 

I have something. 

Nuthiny, nut any tiling. 
I have rfhthing. 

*riie wine. 

My money or silver.* 

ITie strinjf. 

Tlie ribboiS 
> ITie golden ribbon, 
'ilic button. 

'i’he coffee. 

Ulie cheese. 

The coat. 

My coat. 

The silver candlestick. 


^uelque chose. 

Avez-vous quelque chose ? 

J*ai quelque chose. 

Ne — 7'ien* 

Jc n’ai rien. 

Le vin. 

Mon argent. 

L’or. (See Obs. Lesson I.) 

Le cordon. 

Le niban. ^ 

Le rubas d’or; 

Le bouton. 

Le cafe. 

Le froinage. 

L’htfbi^^ • ^See Ohs. Lesson I.) 
Mon habit. ^ 

!%^hifndelier d’argent. (See Obs. 
Lesson !.)• 


.\re you hungry ? 

I am hungry. 

I am not hungr;^ 

Are you tkirsty ? 

I am thirsty. 

I am not thirsty. 

Are 3 J 0 U sleepy ? 

I am sleepy. 

I am not sleepy. 

A ihinff or %‘0metln7i{; good. 

Have you any thing good ? 

Kothiiig or* 7iot a^i’^hing hr,d. 

I have nothing good. 


f .\vez-vons faiin# 
f J’ai fmm. 

I fJe n’ai pas faim. 

I t Avez-vous soif ? 
t J’ai soi:^ 

1 Je n’aijias soif. 

+Avez-vous sommeu? 
j t somraeil, 

+-Te n’ai pas sommeil. 

Qudque chose de ho. 
Avez-rous ^juelque elKK,„... 

- Ne—rien de maitvais. 
Jc n’« rien de bon. 



TlirftD LEySON. 


(! 


Oj^s. 

aJjoctivf. 


Qaelgae cSose%nd ne —rien require de wlicn they arc before an 

Ek. 



Avcz-^oiis quelque chose de joli! 
Je^’ui ^en dc joli. 


What Kave you ? 

Wiat have you good ? 
1 have t|^ good coffee. 


^ue? (Qtiui?) ■ 

Qu’avez-vous ? (See Obs. 4«G."i 
Qu’avez-vous de bon ? 

J’ai le bon cafe. 


EXERCISJ^: 


3. 

Have you my good wine?— I have it.—Have you the^ol^^—I liave 
it not.—Have you the money ?— 1 have it.—Have y(ju the gold ribbon ? 
—Ko, Sir, I have it not.—Have you your sIUmsi* eandU.sflfk ?—V(s, 
Sir, I have it.—What have you?—1 have the good elwchcT 1 liave my 
cloth coat.—Have you my silver button? — I have it ! 20 t.—AVhat 
button have you ?--»l have your good go^l button.“Wliat string have 
you?—1 have the ’gold sailing.—Have you any thing?—I lia\^' some¬ 
thing.—What have you ?—I have the good bread. I luuc the good 
sugar.— Have you any ^ung good ?—I have uotiur.g good.—Have you 
any tWing hindsome ?-; 7 l have nothing handsome. 1 iouc something 
ugly.—What have yoft :—1 have the ugly dog.— Have you any 

thing pretty? — I have nothing j)n'tf5*Sc^I liave .soincllilng old.— 
What have you old?— 1 tiav|k the old cheese.—Are yo\i hungry?—1 
V::.iigry.—Are yon thirsty?—I am not thirsty.r-Are you .slee‘py.>— 
I am not sleepy.—What ha\ e yott beautiful1 have your beautiful 
dog.—What h»vc you bad ?—I have nothing bad.—Which paper have 
you?—I have your good paper.—Hive you the fine horse?—Yes, Sir, 
I have it.—Which shoe have you?—^ have my o]^d leather shoe.— 
Which stocking have you ?— I have y<^ur fine thread stock'ug. 
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FCrURTII LESSON. 
Qnalmeme LepoA. 


That. 

That hoti^. 

0/ihe. 

y thuflojr, 

of tlif liiiloi*. 

Of tin; hakfT. 

Of the ii|*ighlft>ur. 

That or the*one. r 
Thp luighhour’s, or that of the 
ju-igiihour. 

The baker’s, or that of the baker. 
'J’hc (lug's, or that of the tlug. 

Or. 

llavey(*u my book or the neigh¬ 
bour's f 

I have llic neighliour's. 

Have you my bread or thut of the 
baker ? 

I liavc yours. 

I have not #ie baker’s. 


■ Ge. 

1 * Ce li\Te. 

i Du (goniiivc), before a 
! vowel, or h mute, de V. 

i • 

, Dll chicn. 

Dll taiilfiir. 

Dll bouliinger. 

Du voisin. 

I Celui. 

I Celui du voisin. 

! 

I Celui dfi lioulangeii 
Cekii (' .^diien. 



jft’i'z-voiis ijion livre on eelui du 
1 voisin ? 

J’ai celui du voisin. 

Avez-vous mon fain ou celui du 
bnulangcr ? 

I J’ai le votre. 

I Je n’ai jias celui du*boulanger. 


HI- (Nominative, 7 . „ 

Mine 01 ' my own. { . , ’ > 1.0 mien. 

(Accusative, J 

Of mifie. Oeniticc. Du mien. 


J Le votre 
Du votre? 

iver a long vowel. Ex. Le 


vfitre, yours; "le \i6lrc, oUrs. 
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rOITBTH LESSOST. 


• Are you warm? • 
1 am warm. ^ 
i»am not warm. 
«\rc^u cold 5 , 

I am not cold. 
Vlre y^L^frai^ ? • 
' r am afraid. • 

I am not afraid. 


+ Avez-vous chaud ? 
f J*ai chaud. 
f Je n’ai jra^chaud. 
•f Avez-vous froid ? 

^ Jc'n'ai fas froid. 
'^Av^-vous pew? 
fj*aij)eur. • 
f Je n’ai pas peur. 


DECLENSION OF THE DEFINITE ARJICLE, 

MASCULINE AND FEMININE SINGULAR, 

W'llEN THE NOUN BEGINS WITH A^tWEL OR AN ]f, MUTE. 


^om, ^ the. 

GctJ. of or from the. 
Vat, to the. I 

Acc. the. 

The man. 

The friend^ 

lhat, or the one^ of the man. 

Obs. B, Always translate of the 
de F. _ 

Of the friendr | 

That the friend. ^ | 

—■■’The stick. ‘ ; 

The thim'ole. ; 

The coal. , 

My brother. • 

My brother’s, or tliat of my 
brother. i 

Your friend’s, or thjt of your 
friend. i 


jv. r. 

G, del’. 

D. a r. 

A. r. 

•L*homme. (Sce*01)s. Lesson I.) 
I^mi. (Seed;)l>s. Lesson I.*) 
C«ui de i’homme. 

before a vowel, or h irnte—thus ; 

De I’ami. 

Celui de I’ami. 

Le h&ton. 

Le dt^ 

Le charhon. 

Mon frere. 

•)elui de mon frire. 

' t 

Cllui de votre ami. 


EXERCISES.' 

* 4. 

>k?—No, Sir, I have it not.— 

P the neighbour.—Have you my s 
.hat of your friend.—Ha\|e you w 
yours; I have tl/e baker’s—Have 

hours horse}—No, Sir, I havejt not.—Which tiorso have you?—I 



FOURTH LESSOH. 
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have that of the baker.—Have you your thinable or the tailor’s?—I 
have my own.—Hifae you the pretty gold string af my dog ?—rfiave 
it not.—.Wfifth string have you ?—I have my silver string.—if^Ve yon 
my gold button or the taifbr’s ?—I have not yours j I have |lje tail<#'’s. 
— Have you my brotheVs cdat aryours?—I havj your.brother’s.— 
AVhich coffee liave yon?—J have the neighhaur’s.—yon^our 
dog or the man’s ?—I have ttie man’s.—Have "you yitfir frien d’s- 
■Tiiiarijs?—I have it not.—Are you cold ?—I am coTd.—Are you afraTd ? 
—lam not afraid.—Arc you warm ?—I am nfft warm.—Are you slfcpy ? 
—I am not sleepy; I am hungiy.—Are you thirsty?—I am not 
thirsty. 

5. 

Have you my coal; or the tailor’s?—I have the tailor’s.—Have you 
my gold candlestick or that*o^ the neighbour?—I have yours.—Have 
you 5 *our paper or mine?—1 have mine.—Have’you your.cheese or 
the bakcr>?—-Idiave my own.—Which cloth have ^fou i —I have that 
of the taflor.—Which stocking have you ?—I have my own.—Have 
you the old wood of ray brother ?—I have it not.—Which soap have 
you?—I hava mj brother’s good soap—Have you my wooden gun 
or that of my lirothcr ?—I have’ yours.—Which shoe htive you ?—I 
have my friend's leather shoe,,—Have }’ou your thread stocking or 
mine?—J have not yours; F have my owi^.—have you?«-I 
have nothing.— Have you anything good?—1 have nothing good.— 
Have you any thing bad?—I have nothing bad.—What have you 
pretty?—I have my friend’s pretty dog.— Have you my l^andsome or 
my ugly stick ?—I have yoOr ugly stick.—Are hungiy or thiftty ? 
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FIFTH LESSON. 
CiiKitiicme Lefon. 


The merchaiit. ‘ 

Of the shoemaker. 

'The boy. 

'J'he pencil. 

The chocolate. 

Have you the merchant’s stick or 
yours ! 

Neither. 

Kor. ■ 

I have neither the merchant's 
stick nor mine. , 

Arc yon luinitry or thirsty ? 

I am.ncitlief hungr}' npr thirsty. 
Are you warm or cold. 

1 am ncith'^r warm nor cold. 
Have you the wine i>r the brerd ? 
I have* neither tiie wine nor the 
bread. 

1 have neitlKT'-r'Ours nor mine. 

I have neither iny ihreatl nor that 
of the tailor, 

'J'he cork. t 
'Ilir corkscrew. 

The umbrella. 
jThc honey. 

The cotton. 

The Frenchnion. 

Of the caTj)enter. . 
TIK}. hammer. 

-The iron. 

The nail. 

'J'he iron nail. 


Lc inarchand. • 

\h\ cordonnier. 

JjC ^ar^on. 

Lc crayon. 

Le chocolat. 

Avez-vous Ic b^'lon du marcliand 
ou le votre ? 

Nl 

Je nVi ni lo baton du marchand 
ni le mien. 

‘t*Avcz-vous faiin on suif? 
t Je li'ai ni faiin ni soif. 
f Avez-vous chaud ou froid ? 
fJc n’ni Tii chaud ni froid. 
Avez-vous lc vin ou lc 
Jc n'ni ni K vin ni le jmin. 

Je n’ui iii lc voire ni lc mien. 

Je n'ai ni inon fil ni celui du 
^ taillcur. , 

JsC bouchon. 

J-.e tii’c-bouchon. 

J..e ])ara|)luic. 

Le ini el. 

Le coton. 

Le Franyais. 

Du cha"itenticr. r 
J.se nmrleau. 

J.ie fer. 

Le clou, . 

L(^ clou dc fer^ * 
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What have you ? or 
Whut is the matt^Awith you? 

JSothing,' 

I have nothing, or 

Nothing is the matter with me. 

• * 

Is any thing th^ matter with 
Nothing is the matter with me. 


^ Qu’avez'vojis ? 

I Ne — rien. 

^ Je n*ai rien.* 

f Avcz-voife quelque 
•f Je u’ai rien. 


EXERCftES. 

0 - 

I am neither hungry nor thirsty,—Have you my shoe or the shoe- 
ma}<#r''s ?—I have neither yours nor the shoemaker—Have you your 
pencil or the ^hoy’s.—I have neither mine nor #1110 ^ boy’s.—Which 
pencil hjj^e j'ftu ?-^ have that of tlio merchant.—Have you m 3 ’ choco¬ 
late or the merchant’s.—I have neither yours nor the merchant’s; I 
have my own.—Have you th(? Iionc\’ or the winc.^—I have neither the 
honey nor the wine.-^llave you, 3 'our tliimhle or the tailor’s?—i have 
neither mine nor the tailor’s.—Have 30U your cork.scrcw or mine?— I 
have neither yours* nor mini''; I have the merckant’s.—Which cork 
have 3'J5 u?— 1 have the neighbour’s.—Ha\’c^'ou the iron or the silver 
nail ?— 1 have neither the iron nor the silver nail I have the gold nail. 
—Arc you warm r)r cold?—I am neither warnj nor cold; I am sleep}'. 
—Are you afraid?—I am not afraid.—Have you my hiftnmer.or the 
carpenter’s?—I have neither 3 ’oyrs nor tlje cat[)onler’s.—W'hich nail 
Jiave }’ou?—I have the iron nail.—W'liicli hammer Iify'e 3 'ou?—I 
have the wooden hammer of tlie cru'peiVcr?—Have you any thing?— I 
have something.— h^ivo. you ?—1 have soiftetliing fine.-»-W^hat 
have you fine r—I have the Frenchman's line umlltella.—Have you 
the cotton or the thread stocking ?—I have neither tli# cotton nor th^ 
thread stocking. 

7. 

Have 3'0%ray'gun or yours?— I have neither yours «ior mine.— 
Which gun have 3’ou ?— I \h\c m\' fiiend’8|j—Have you my cotton 
ribbon or*that of my brother ?— I have ncithcr^^ours nor your brother’s. 
—'VVlqch. string have 3’ou?— I have my nciglibour’s thfead string.— 
Have you the book of the J^renclunan or that of the merchant ?— I have 
neither the Frenebmau’s nor^he merchant’s.—Which book have you,? 
— I have my own.—What is the inatt^Nr with you?—Nothing.—Is any 
thing the matter with you?—Nothing is the matter with me.—Are you 
cold ?~ I am not cold ; iTnm warm.—Hav^ you the cloth qj* tlio cotton ? 
—1 have neither the cloth nor the cotton.—Have you atiy th^‘ good 
or had?—I^iave neitKer any thing good nor bad.— W’hat havSyou?— 

1 have nothing. « 
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SIXTH LESSQK. 

Sixieine Lcfon. 


'Hic beef, the ox. 
The biscuit. 

, Of the captain. 
Of the cook. 


Have I ? „ 

You have. , 

You have not. 

Am 1 hungry ? 

You are hungry. * 

You-are not hungry. 

Am I afraid ? 

You are afraid. 

Yoif are not afraid. 

•Am 1 ashamed ? 

You are not ashamed. 

Arc you asha:ned? 

I am ashamed. 

Am I wrong? 

You are wrong. 

You are not wrortg.J 
Am I right ? 

You are right. 

You are not right. 

Have I tlie nail? 

You have it- 
You have it not. 

Have 1 any thing good . 

You have nothing good'. 

You have neither any thing good 
nor had. 

What hive I ? 

Have I the carpenter’s hammer r 
Yon liave it not. 

Have you it U 
I have'id 
I have it not. 

Have I it? 


Lo boeuf. 

Ijc biscuit. 

Hu capitaine. 

Du cuisinier. 

Ai-je,? 

Vous avez. 

Vous n’avez pas.' 
f Ai-]e faim ? 
f Vous avez faim. 
f Vous n’a.'ez pas faim. 

+ Ai-je peur ? 

-f- t^ous avez peur. 

•f Vous n’avez pas jieur. 

Ai-je liontc ? 

t Vous n’avez pas honte. 

Avez-vous honte ? 
f J’ai honte. 

“ f Ai-je tort ? 
t Vous avez tort. 

TVous n’avez pas tort, 
f Ai-je raison ? 
t Vous avez raisou. 
t Vous n’nvez pas raison. 

Af-je le clou ? 

Vous I’avez. ' 

Vrus nc I’avcz pas. 

.\i-jc (juelque chose de hon I 
Vous n’avez rien de bon. 

Vous n’avez rien de bon ni M 
mauvais. 

Qif ai-je ? (For; quoi ai-je ?) 
Ai-je Ic marteau du charpentier ? 
Vous na I’avez p..8. 

L’avez-vous ? 

Je I’ai. 

Je ne Tai pas . 

L’ni-jo ? 
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'Hie butter. 

The mutton, 
knife.* 

Which one ? 

That of the captain, or the cap¬ 
tain's. ’ • 

That of the cook, or the cook’s. 

““ The fine one. 

The ugly one. 

Am I right or wron^ ? 

You are neither right or nT<jp<f. 
You E^'e neither hungry nor tlprsty. 
You are neither afraid nor 
ashameyf • * 

Have I your butter or mine ? 

You have neither yours nor mine, j 


Le beurrj. 

Le mouton., 

Le couteau, 

Lequel ? . , 

Celui du copitaine, 

• • 

Celui du cuimier. 

Le beryl. 

Le vilain. 

f Ai-je raison ou tort ? 

■f-Vous n'avez ni raison ni tort, 
•b Vous n’avez nifaiin ni soif. 
f Vous n’avcz^i pear ni honte. 

Ai-je votre beurre ou le mien ? 
Vous n’avez ni le v6tre ni le 
mien. 


EXKRCISRS. 


I have neither the baker's dog nor tlfat of •ny friend.—Are you 
ashamed ?—1 am not ashamed.—Arc jou afraid or ashamed ?—I am 
neitlier afraid nor ashamed.—Have yo^ ifly knife ?—Which one — 
'I'hc fine one.—llavy: you my beef or tlie cook%?—I have neither 
yours nor the cook’s.—Which have your—Ifiavethat of the 

captain.— Have I your biscuit?—You have it not.—Agi I hungiy or- 
thirsty ?—You are neither hungryaior thinsty.—Am I warm or cold ? 
—You are neither warm nor e(Al —Am I afraid ?—You are not afraid. 
You are neitljfr adaid nor ashamed.—Have I any thing good?—You 
have nothing good.—W’hat 4iave I ?—You ^avc nothing.—Which 
])cncil have I ?—You have that of the Frenchman.—Have I your 
thimble or that of the tailor ?—You have neither mlne*nor that of 
the tailor.—Which one hyve I ?—You have your friend's.—Which 
umbrella have I?—You have mine.—Have 1 the baker’s goSd bread? 
—You have it not.—Which honey hIR’e I?—You have your^wn.— 
Have you my iron giin?—I have it not.—Have I it?—You have it.— 
Have I your miffton or tbe cook’s?—Yoif hat'e neither mme nor the 
look’s.—Have I your knife?—You have it not.— Hava you k?—I 
have it.—'U'iiat biseuTt have I ?—You have that of the capYain.— 
Which cloth h^ve.P?—You have the merchant’s.—Have you my coffee 
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or that of my boy?—\have that of your good boy.—Have yoti your 
cork^^)r mine^?—1 hpve neither yours nor mine.—;What have you?—I 
have rov* brother’s xrood candlestick. 


Au I right,?'—You awj right.—Am^I tvrong?—You are not \vrong. 
f —I ri^ht or wr^g?—You arc neither right nc'i* wrong; you are 
afnud. You are not sleepy. Y'ou are neither warm nor cold,— 

I thtf good coffee or 1hc/‘good sugar ?—You liave neither the good 
coffee nor ^lie good sugar,—Have I any thing good or bad?—You 
have neither any thing good -lor bad,—What have I ?—You have 
nothing.—What have I pretty?—Y^ou have my friend’r pretty dog.— 
YVhich butter have I?—Y'ou have that of your cook.—Have I your 
corkscrew or the merchant's ?—Y'ou *hkve neither aiine nor the 
merchant’s.—Wfiicb thocolate have you ?—I have that of the Fihnch- 
man.—Which «shoe have you?—I have the shoemakei’s Icsiher shoe. 
—Which one have I ?—You have that of the old ’baUer.—Which one 
have you?—I have that of ray old neighbour.—What is the matter 
with you ?—I am afraid.—Have I any thing ?—You have nothing. 



SEVENTH lesson; 


Scptihae Legon. 


% 


W/w ? 

Who has ? 

Who has 1h# pencil ? 

The man has the pencil. 

Tlic ma^ia^rtot the pencil. 

Who has it i 
The hoy has it. 

The boy haS it jjot. 

'Jlie chielieii. 

^Iic clicst, the trunk. 

Tlie hag, the sack. 

'llie waistcoat. 

The shi|). 

The young man. 

The youth. 

He. 

He has. 

Ho has the chest. 

He has not the chest. 

He has it. , 

He has it not. 

« Has he I 
Has he the knife ? 

Has the man ? 

Has the frienil ? 

• . - 

Ohs. /I. In French, interrogative 

when llic swhjecl. i.s a pyonoun, a.s in 
must stand at tlie head hf the seiit( 
repeated after tie s'crb, as- shown hy' 


Qiti ? 

Qui a? 

Qui a le crayon ^ 

L’homme a le ^rajon. 

L'homme n’a pas Ic crayon. 

Qui I’a ? 

Le gor^on I’a. 

Le gargon ne I’a pas. 

Le poulet. 

Le colfrcH 
Le .sac. 

Le gilet. . 

Le vaisseau, le b&timent. 

Le jeiuao heSnine. 

Lindulgscent. 

II. 

II a. 

11 a le coffre. 

II n’a jias le coffre. 

II I’a. 

II ne I'a p^s. 

A-t-il? 

.\-t-il le couteau ? 
tL’homme a-t-il? 

■['"L’ami a-t-il ? 

proportions h^gin wil^i the verb 
I'iiig’ii-ih ; hut. wlien & lupini this 
nee, and the pronoun it must be 
the above e.xamples. 
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Has the baker? , | t Le boulanger a-t-il ? 

Bfts the ytrang mf-n ? i t Le jeune homme a-t-il ? 

6'is. B, ^ llic letter t, between a and il, is inserted for the sake of 
euphcfoy, and to avoid a too harsh pigonunciation. 


Is the matvbtmgry ■? 

'Hots fiungiy. ’ 

He ij neither hungry nor^hirtty. 
Is your brother warm or cold ? 

Is the mart afraid or ashamed ? ^ 
Is the man right or wrong ? 

Has the boy the liaminer of the 
cariicnter ? 

He has it. 

Has the baker it ?• 

What has my friend 


I '■f' L’liomme a-t-il fuim ? 

1 111 a faim. 

t II n’a ni faim ni soif. 

! t Votre fr^re a-t-il chaud ou froid! 
I f L’homme a-t-il peur ou honte ? 
i t L’hommo a-tril raison ou tort ? 
I t Le garfon j-t-il le marteau du 
j .cborpcntier ? 

II I’a. 

f Le boulanger I'a-t-il ? 
fMon ami qu’a-t il \ 


The rice. 

'Hie countryman, the peasant. 
Tlie servant. . 

His or her shoe. 

His or her dog. 

The broom. 

The bird, 
llis foot. 

His eye. 

His m' ney. 

llis or hers (absolute pos¬ 
sessive pronouns). 

Has the servant his trunk or 
mine? 

He has his Svvn. 

Someli.idy or anybody, sow - 
one or any one (indefinite 
])ronoups). 

Has i ny body my book ? 
Somebody has it. 

Who has ray slick i 


Le riz. 

Le paysan. 

1j- domestique. 

Son Soulier. 

Son chien. 

Le balai. 

L’oiscau. 

Son pied. 

Sun mil. 

Son argent. 

Le sien. 

t Le domestique a-t-il son cofEm 
ou le mien ? 

II a le sien. 

Qwlqn’un. 


f Quel(|u’un a-t-il mon livre ? 
duelqu’u.i I’a. 
dui a mon baton.’ 




SEVENTU 

No one, nuhodii, not any \ 
body, 

Nobody«bas your etick." 

Nobody baa it. 


EES,'JOS. ' '17 

Personhe-ne. 

Peraonbc n’a votiv> Eaton ' 
Pcrsoiine no Va. 


EXURC’IS-KS. 

10 . 

^Yllo has iny tftmk ?—'I bo boy has it.—Is ho tliirsty or hungry t— 
He is nc'itiier iTurstj' nor' liimgry..^Ilas the man the chicken?—He 
has it.—Who ^le? my waisteoat?—The young man has it.—Has the 
yiuing.raim my shij)?—'I'he youtig man has if nftt.—^Vho has it?— 
'J'hc caph'it^has it.—VVliat has the youth?—'He liaJ the fine chioken. 

— Hrt.s he Vic kiSifoi—Uchas it not.—Is he afraid ?—He is not afraid.— 
Is lie afraid or ashanicd?—He is neither afraid nor ashamed.—Is the man 
right or ivronjr?—lie is^ncitlior right nor wrong.,—Is ho irarrn or cold ? 

- Ho is noiflier •lU'ra nor oohI.-»-\Vho lias the countiynian’s rice? 
—My servant bus it.—Has your sen-ant ray broom or liis?—He has 
neither Jl'ours nor his.—^Whiclf broom has he?—He has that of bis 
neighbour—Who has my old shoe ?—Your .slmemakef has it —IV'hat 
has yonr friend?—Ho has his good money.—Has.ho my gold?—He 
has it not—Who has it?—The baker has it.-^llas your^baker my 
bird nr his?—He has his.—Who has minii?—The carpenter has It.— 
Who is cold i —Nobody is cold.—Is any hody'warin ?—Nobody is 
warm.—Has any body my chicken ?—Nkibo^y has it..—Has^oiir ser¬ 
vant your waistcoat or mine?—He has*neither ymirs nor mine.— 
Which one has he ?—Uc has his own. 


11 . 

Has any one niy gun ?—No ot^ has it.—Has the youth my hook ?— 
He l-.as it not—^yi*t has he?—He has nothing.—Hus he tlif hammer 
or the nail?—fie has neither t^e hammer nor the nail.—Has he my 
umbrella of ray stick :—He has neither your uilfbrcUa nor your sttch. 
— ll:ii he lily coffoo or my sugar?—He has ntithcr youtucoffee n<5r 
your sugar; he has your honey.—Has the boy thy brother's biscuit or 
that of the I'Vcnchimin ?—bus neither that of your brother uO^hat 
of the Trendiinan; he has his own.—Hgve I your bag or that o^our 
friend ?—You have neither mine nor ray friend’s; you liave your own. 
—Who has the ^icasant’^ bag ?—The goc;^ baker has it.—Wio is 
afraid ?—The tailor’s boy is afraid.—Is he sleepy?—He i3,t1bt slemy. 
—Is be cold or bungrx?—He is nbither cold nor htingij’.—V.’k.A is 
the inattcr wifli liiin^—Nothing.—Has the peasant my money?—He 
has it not.—Has *he»captain itt-^flehasitnot—^Whohas it?—Nobody 
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ba^.—Has your neighbour any thing good ?—He has nothing good, 
—Whal has'he ugly i—He has nothing ugly.—Has he tmy thing?— 
He nothing. . 

!?■ 

fias thf Merchant iay cloth or higi—He has neither yours nor his. 
"—rWhicli cloth has he?—He lies that of iny hrothtr.—Which thimble 
has the tailor ?—He has his own.—Has your brother his winaK^a-thc 
neighbour’s?—He has neither his nor the neighbour’s.—Which wine 
has he ?-tHc has his own.—Has any body my gold ribbon ?—^Nobody 
has it.—Who has my silver siring ?—Your good hgy lias it.—Has he 
my paper horse or my wooden horse ?—He has neitlrc your paper nor 
your wooden horse; he has his friend’s leathern'horse.—Is anybody 
wrong?—Noho^ly is wrong.—Who has the Frenchnran’s good cho¬ 
colate?—The merchant has it.—Has he it?—Ves, Sir, he has it.—Are 
you afraid or ashamed?—1 am ueitlier afraid nor aslcuned—Has your 
cook his mutton?— He has it.—Have you my breSd or my cheese?— 
I have neither your bread nor your cheese.—Have I your salt or your 
butter ?—You liave neitlicr my salt nor my Iwittcr.—What have 1 ?— 
You have your mutton.—Has any one my gold‘button ?—No one 
has it. . _ • 
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ElOIITH LESSON. 
Iluitieme Lefon. • 


Hie sailor. 

Ilia tree. • 
ili-a lookin^gl^ss. 

His pocket-book. 

Ijis mattress. 

The pistol. 

The p,#angA, the foreigner. 
'I'he gardeu- 
His glove. 

This or that ox. ^ 

This gx that hay. 

This or that friend. 

Obs. Always translate this or th 
Cct. Kx. 

This or that man. 

This or that ass. 

This hook. 

That book. 

Have you this^oMHat book! 

I have this.one, 1 have not that 
one. 

J - 

This one, that one. | 

Have 1 this one Jr that oSe ? 

You have this one, you Iiaw not 
that one.' , 

Has the man tbis.hat or that, 
one ? 

O 3 


matelot. 

Son arhre. 

Son iniroir. 

Son porte-feuille. 

Son inatela^ 

Lc pistolet. 

L’etrangcr. 

Le jardin. 

Sun gant. 

Ce bceuf. 

Ce foin. 

Cet ami. 

t before a vowel or h mute, thus 

Cet hdmme. 

Ci^&ne. 

Ce livre-d. 

Ce livre-la. 

Avea-vous ce Uvre-ci. ou celui- 

m? 

J’tu ce!ui-ci, je n’ai pas celur 
la. * 

^dui-ci, cdui-lct. 

Ai-je«elui-ci ou celui-la i 
Vous avez celui-ci, .v^us i^ves 
pas celui-ia. 

L’bomme a-t-U oe ohapeau-ci ou 
celui-lkt 
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Bui. Mu is. 

He l^sf not this onej but that one. II ii’a pas (%Iui,-ci, pais il a oelui- 

' ' . - / co’.iii-ci, .inais il n’a pas 

, hejias this'one, but not that one. ^ celvii-la. 

•. ' • t 11 a cclni-ci, iiiaia non celui-la. 


Th*. note, the billet, < or the 
ticket. 

Toe garret, the granaje. 
The com.-- 

Have you this note or that one ? 

1 have not this'one, but that one. 

■ I 

i 

I have this one, but not that ouc. 

Has the neighbour this looking- 
glass or that one ? 

He has this one, but not that one. 

Tlie horse-shoe. 1 


1,0 billet. 


Lc grenier. 

Jjc grain. ' 

,Avc7.-v<)Us op biAet-ci ou cclui-la ? 
. ■ ^maisj’aice- 

, . , , 1 • I Iqi-lit. 

Jc n ai pas cenu-ci,< ~ , . 

> mais celui- 

^ la. 

rinais je n'ai pas 
J’ai cebu-ci,< celui-la. - 

- tmais non cclui-la. 
Le voisin a-t-il ee iniro'r-ci ou 
’ celui-lii ? 

Il a cclui-ci, mais il n'a jias cclui- 

li. 

I,e fer do choval. 


That or which (volativc , 
pronoun). 

Have you the note which my bro¬ 
ther has i , 

I have not the note which your 
brother his. 

Have you the horse which I have ? 

I have the horse wliich you liave. 

That which, the (no ivhioh. 

I have not that which you have. 

I have not that which lie has. 

Have b'hc glove whicli you have f 
YoA\have not the one whicji I 
have. 


Qiic. 

Avez-vous le billet que inou ft-ijre 
a ‘ ? ■' 

Jo ii'ai pas le billet quo votre 
frerc a. 

Avez-vous le cheval que j’ai ? 

J’ai lc chovol quo voiis nvoz. 

'Celm que. 

Jo u’ai pas celui que vous avez. 
Je n’ai pas celui qu’il » 

Ai .10 le gant que vous avez ? 
Vous n’avez pas celui que j’ai. 


' When the subject is composed of several words the verb must be 
plsijed, beftire it. E.v. Avez-vous le ruban d’or qu’a le joli petit 
garpn de mon bon voisin? Have you the;golden ribb'on whiob my 
good neighbour’s pretty little boy has?—Here the verb would bo too 
far away from the relative proigiun ot^. ' ' ’ 
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, EXERCISES. 

13 , 

Which hay has the stranger ?—He has that oj the peasant,—Hus, 
the sailor my looking-glass?—He has it not.—Have you thi^pistol*or 
that one}—1 have this one.—Have you the Ray of my garden or»that 
of yours ?—I have neither that of your garden nor that of mine, but I 
have that of the stranger-—Which glotle have you?—Ihave^hkt of the 
sailor.—Have ym his in.attress?—1 have it.—W'hich pocket-book has 
the sailor ?—lie has bis onm.—Who has my good note ?—This man 
has it;—Who Jias that pi.s(l)l ?—Your friend has it.—Have you the 
corn »f your granary or tluft of mine?—I have tieitlfer that of your 
granary nojfthat^of mine, hut I have that of my mefchant.—Who has 
my glove?—'llfat servant has it.-^What has your servant?—He has 
the tree of this garden.— lias he that man’s hook ?—He has not the 
hook of that,man, hut^he ha.s that of this hoy.—Has the peasant this 
or that o.v?—H?ha3 neither tliis'nor that, hut he has the one which 
his l)fiy has.—Has tjiis ass his hay or that of the hor.se?;—He has 
neither Ijjs nor that of the lif.rsc.—Which horse Tias this- peasant ? 
—He has tliat of your neighbour.—Have I your note or his?—You 
have ncillier mine nor hi.s, Imt you have that of your friend.— Have 
you tliis horse’s hay?—I have not his hay, but his shoe.—Has your 
brother iny note or his?—He has neither yours nor his own, Inft he 
has the sudor’s.—Has the foreigner my bird or his own ?—He has 
that of the captain.—Have you the tree #f this garden ?—I hSt'e it not. 

—Are you hungry or thirsty ?—lam neitfier hungry nor thirsty, hut I 
am sleepy. 


Has the sailor thij bird or thaf one ?—He has not this, but that one. 
—Has your swvant tills broom or that one ?—He has this one, hut 
not that one.— Has your cook tftis chicken or thtt one ?—He has nei¬ 
ther lids one nor that one, hut,he has that of Jiis neighbour.—Am I 
right or yyrong ?—A'ou are neither right nor wrong, but your good boy 
is wrong.—Have I this knifjj«)r that one ?—You liave neither^his nor 
that one.—What have I ? —You have notiiing good, hut you^ave 
something had.—Have you the cltest tvhich 1 have ?—I have not that 
which jmu have.-jW’hich l^orse have you ?—I have the one which your 
brother has.—Have you the a.'-s which my friend has ?—I ha»c not that 
which he hg?, hut I have tliat which you have.—Has yout friendtthe 
looking-glass Svhich jou have or that which I have ?—He has neither 
that W’hich you l^v« nor tliat wliibh I have’, hut he has his own. 
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.Wliicli bag has the peasant ?—lie has the one jtehich las boy has.— 
Hare a yonr golden or your silver candlijstick ?—You have neither 
my geldch hor my silver candlestick, but you have my iron c;indlestick.— 
Ilive you my .waistcoat or that of the tailor?—1 have neither yours nor 
that of the tailor.•r^^*htch one have you?—I have that which my 
'frknd has.—Are yoi cold or warm ?--I am neither Wd nor warm, hut 
I an; thirsty.—Is your friend afraid ornshamed ?—lie is neitherTtfraid 
nor ashamed, hut ho is sleepy.—Who is wrong ?—Your friend is 
wrong.—M-as any one my unibrella?—No one has it.~Is any one 
ashamed?—No one is ashamed, but my friend is hungry.—lias the 
cs^tain the’ship which you have or that which I haye.?*- He has neither 
that which you have nor that whioli I havj'.—Which one has he ?—Ho 
has that of his friend.—k he right or jvrong?—He is neither right 
nor wrong.—Ilaa the Frenchman any thing good or bad ?—He Iras 
neither any thing good nor bad, but he has somethii^pr^ty.—What 
has he pretty ?—He has the pretty chicken.—Has he the good biscuit ? 
—He has it not, but his ndgbbom: has it. 
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NINTH ’LESSON, 

Netivieme Lcfoi^ 


DECLENSmJi OF THE DEFINITE ARTICLE IN THE 
PLURAL. 

MASCULINE AND PEMININE, 

nSPORE A CONSONANT, AS WELL AS BEFORE A VOWEL, OH AN 
MOTE. 

PLtrllAL. PLURIEL. 

MascuHn et FMnin, 


Nom, 

the. 

Nom 

les. 

wen. of or from the. 

GCh. 

' deV. 

Dot. 

to the. 

Dot. 

QUX, 

Acc. 

the. 

Acc. 

, les. 


THE POBMATION OP TMIE VlURA 


Rule, 'i'lic i>}ural dumber is formed by adding an s^o the singular. 
Hut in French this nile is not only npjilioable to the nouns, but also to 
the article, the adjectives, and many of the pronouns. 


'ITic books. 

The ff 0 <rt*book 8 . 

Of the books. 

Tfce sticks. 

The good sticks. 

Of the sticks. 

The neighbours. 

The good neighbours. 
The friends. 

The goSd friends. 

Of the friends. 

Of the neighBpurs. 


Les livres. 

Les boils liiTCS 
Des livrc^ 

Iais h&tons. 

Les bons*hfitons. 
Des batons. 

Les voisins. 

Bes lions voisins. 
Ia:s amis. 

Ikis Rons amis. 
Des amis. 

Des voisitig. 
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Obt, A. There are, hojvever, some exceptions to this rule, viz.— 

' * 

Fiay'ExcErTioN.—Nouns ending in s, a, or rf admit no varia- 
tionf in the plural. Ex. 

The stockings. • iLei has. 

The woods or forests. ' JL.es hois. 

Th%FrfcnqJi®®“ (*he(French). Les Franfais.* ■ 

The Englishman, the Englishmen L’Anglais, les Anglais. 

(tile English). * 

The nose, i^e noses. Lc nez, los nez. 

Second Excepiion. —Nouns ending in auj ca, or o« form their 
plural hy adding^ instead of s *. E.x. ' 

The hats'. Lcs chapeaux. 

The birds. I.a:s oiseau.x. ' 

The place, the places. Ix lieu, les lieux. 

The lire, the fires. IjB feu, les feux. 

The jewel, the jeivels. . Le hijou,’lcs hij'.uix. 

Thibd Exception.— Nouns ending in «/'■' oi* niP, chahge these 
terminations in the jilural into aiix. Ex. 

The .horses. ! I.cs chevaux. 

The work, th^ works. j Le travail, los travaux. 

06s. B, There arc a few iijore exeeptions in the formation of the 


' Of the nouns ending in ou. the following only take a- in the ]ilHral; 
fe chou, the habbage; te caillim, the jiebbie; le bijou, the jewel; le 
gtnou, the knee; le hibim, the dwl; le joujou, tlie toy; te pou. the 
louse. All others that have this teAnination now follow the general 
rule, taking s in the pluml; e. g. le clou, the nail( )iiur,. ks clous, the 
nails; te cerrou, the bolt, jilur. les vermis, the bolts, &c. 

’ (If the nouns ending in nl, several follow the .simple general rule, 
simply taking s in thi plural, I'lartieularly tne following: le bat, the 
ball; le cal, the callosity j le pal, the pale; le r^gal, the treat,, le cur- 
naval, tbt carnival ; &c. s, 

" %'ic nouns ending in oil, which make their idural in aw, arc jiar- 
ticularly the following: le bh.il, the lease; te sous-hail, the under¬ 
lease ; le corail, the coral; Vemail, the enamel: le soupirail, the air¬ 
hole ; le travail, the work j le rantail, the deaf of a folding-door; le 
ventail, ttfe, ventail. All others having tliis termination follow the 
geiferal rule, i.e. take sin the plural; e. g. J'atltrail, the train; lc 
detail, particulars; Veventail, the fan; le gouvemail, file rudder; le 
pertail, the portal; le strait, the seraglio; SiC, ‘ ^ 
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plural of nouns and a4jectives, which will be separately noted, as they 
will, by degrees, occur in the Method. 

’ The ship3. _ | X,es bitiments or bMimen/ 

Ois. C. According to somh gmmmarians, noims of more than qbb 
syllable (polysyllables), ending in the singular ij n/,*drop t in the 
plural, hut nouns <of one syllable (mono'syllalde^ haring this •ending 
never do. 

-The gloves. j IjBS gants. 

•a 

My bootei. Mes liracs. 

You* books. • Vos livres. 

Havcryon my small knives ?• Avez-vous mo^etits couteaux ? 

I have notsyou^ small knives, but Je n'ai pas vSs petits couteaux, 

I have your*large knives. mais j’ai vos grands couteaux 



Singular 

Plural for 


MascuUne. • 

both genden 

My. 

Mon, 

mes. 

Your. 

Votre, 

VOS. 

His or her. 

Son, 

ses. 

Our. 

Ts'otre, 

nos. 

Their. 

Lear, 

leurs 

His or her books. ] 

1 Ses livres. 

• 

Our book, our books. 

Notre livre, nos IR'res. 

Their book, their boo^. 

1 Leur livre, leurs livres. 

• Which liooks ? ! 

1 Quels livi'cs ? 


Which ones? 

! Lesquels? 


ITicse or those books, 

1 Ces livres. 



• 'Jlie eye^ Ihe eyes. 

L'leil, les yeujc. 

•Tbc scissars. 

I.ies ciseaiuc. 
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Whidi horses have you ?. 

I ha% the fifte holies of ‘ your 
{fooi^neighbours. 

Ila^-S i his, small gloves ? 

Y<j{i,hfvc not hia SVnMl gloves, 
hut you hav^his large hats. 

■WhJeh gloves have I ? 

You have the pretty glofes of 
your brothers. 

Have you ttie large hammers pV 
the carpenters? 

1 have not thrar large hammers, 
but their large nails. 

Has your brothfe^ rily wooden 
guns? 

He has not your wooden guns. 

Which ones has he r 

Have you the Frenchmen’s fine 
umbrellas ? 

1 have not their fine umbrellas, 
b?it I.have their /I'ne stjeks. 

The o.xen. 

'llie as.scs. 

Of iny gardens. 

Of your w(jods or forc.sts. 

Have you the trees of ro/ gar¬ 
dens i • 

1 have not tin? trees of yoiir 
gardens. , 

Of my preWy gardens. 

Of my fine horses. 

Have you nay leathern shoes ? 

I have not yoiir leathejn shoes, 
hut I have your cloth eoats. 

The hfead, the loaves. 


Quels ehevaux avez-vous ? 

J’ni ,les' bea^x ehevaux de 
bons voisins. ’ 

Ai-Je sffs jietits gants ? 

•VoBS n’avcz pas scs jietits gant', 
mais vous avez sea grands cha- 
peau.\. • 

Quels gants ai-je ? 

Vous avez les jobs gants devos 
frJrcs. 

Avez-vous les' ^ands marteau.v 
dcs char])cnti^ 1 
Je n’ai ))as Icurt^ands marteanx, 
inds /ai lours gnnds clous. 
Votft fr^re a-t il mes fusfis de 
hois ? 4 ' 

II n’a pas vos fusils de hois. 
Lesqnels a-t-il ? 

Avez-vou^ les l^aux parajiluies 
• dcs Francaisf 
Je n’ai pas Icsirs beaux para])luie3, 
inais j’ai Icurs beaux Mtons. 

Les bcenfs. 

Isis ftnes. 

De mes jard'ms. 

De vos liois. 

Avez-vous le.s arbres do mes jar- 
dins ? ^ 

Jc n’ai pas les arbres de vos 
jardins. 

Do mes jobs jardins. 

1» e incs beaux clievaux. 
Avez-vous melWiujjers dc euir ? 
JcBn’ai pas vos soldiers de euir, 
mais j’ai vos habits de drap. 

Le pain, les pains. 


EXERCISES. 


10 .' 

Hdfe you the gloves ?,—Yes, - Sir, I have the ^oves.—Has'e you my 
gloves ?—No, Sir, I have not your gloves'.—ilutg; I your looking- 
glasses?—Yon have my looljing-gJasses.-yHave I yc»ur«pretty> pocket- 
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books ?—You Imre not my pretty pocket-book^,—Wliieb pocket-books 
have I ?—Y'ou have the pretty pocket-books of ywr friends.—the 
foreigner oiw good Vistols f—He has not our good jiistols, our 
good ships.—Wlio has 01# fine horses f—Noliody lias your,fiDC horses, 
but somebody has your fine aivey.—Has your neighbour the tfccs of 
yoeir gardens ?—He' has not the trees of ray gardens,' iAt he lias your 
handsome jewels.-«■ Have you the horses’ hay?—Save not tigiir ha^ 
but their shoes {Unrsfers ).—Hes your tailor my fine goldeh buttflns i 
—He has nut your fine golden buttons, but^your fine golden thfeads. 
—What has the sailor? —He lias bis fine shijis.—Has he my sticks or 
my guns ?—He has neither your sticie nor your guns.-—Who has the 
tailor’s good \\^ste.oals ?—Nobody has his waistcoats, hut somebody 
has his silver buttons.—Has the Frenchman's hoy my good umbrellas ? 
—He has nottvour good uftibrellas, hut your good seissars.—Has the 
shocAaker my leathern shtJes ?—lie has your leatjiltrmshoes,—What 

has the captain^—He has his good sailors. * 

• * 

17. 

Which mstljesses has the sailor ?—He has the good mattresses of 
his captain.—Which gardens has*the Frenchman ?—He has the gardens 
of tHfe F.nglish.—Wjiieli servants has the Englisliman i—He has the 
Vn’ant%of the French.—WRat has yonr boy?—lie has his pjotty 
birds.—VVliat has the merchant?—He has our pretty chests.—What 
has the baker ?—He has our fine asses.— Has he our iiaiis or our ham¬ 
mers ?—He has neither our nails nor oim hammers, hut he has our 
good loaves,—Has the carpenter his iroa^hammers ?—He has not his 
iron hammers, hut his iron nails.—Which biscuits has the baker?—He 
hai the hiseiiits of his friends.—lias #ur fyiend our fine pfticils ?—He 
has not our fine pencils.—WliieU ones hal he ?—Hejias the small pencils 
of his merchants.~»Whii'h hruoras has your servant?—lie firas the 
brooms of his good merchants.— lias your friend the small knives of 
our merchants?—He has not tlu-ir small knives, huttlieil golden candle¬ 
sticks.—Have you these jewels?-^! have not these jewels, hut these 
silver knives.—lbs the man tliis or that note ?—He has neither this 
nor that.—I#as lie your hook or your friend’s ?—He has Iieither mine 
n!>r my friend's; he ha.s his own.—lias your llrplher the wine which I 
have or tHat wliicli you have?—He has neitljer tliat wl^eh you have 
nor that which I have.—Whicli wine has he ?—He has lhat of hi.s 
merchants.—Have you tW hag which my servant has?—I he.vc not the 
hag which your servant has.—Have jou the chicken which >iy cook 
has or that whie.li the pcas.ant has ?—I have neither that which your 
cook has nor that whith the peasant Jias.—Is the peasant cold or 
ii-arm ?—He is neither cold nor warm. 
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Disicme Lccon. 


Those. 

Ceiix. 


Have yon my books or those of 

1 Avcz-vous mes 

ZlVres ou ceux de 

the.man ? j 

I'hsmme? 


I have not yoiws, 1. have those of 

Je n’.ai jias les votres, j’ai ceux de 

the man. 

I’hoinme. 


Those which. 

Ceii.i: qiic. 


Have yon the books nhitli I 

Avez-vous les livres quo i’ai ? 

have ? 



I haj’e those whieh j-Viu have. 

J ’a. ecux que vous avez.^ 

Has the Englishman the knives 

L’Anglais a-t-il les coutcaux quo 

which you have, or those which 

j VOUS a\ ez ou 

ceux que j'ai ? 

I have ? 



He has neitlier those which you 

1 n n’a ni oeux que vous avez, ni 

have, nor those which I have. 

1 ceux que j'ai. 


Which knives has he ? t 

Quels coutcaux a-t-il f 

He has his own. 

11 a les siens. 


Siaff. Plur. 




Siiiffular. 

Plural. 

Mine. 

lij mien. 

lo miens. 

Yours. < 

Le vdtre, 

• Jps votres* 

His or hers (his own, f>er own). 

Loisien, 

]cs siens. 

Ours. 

Le notre. 

les Q6tre8. 

Theirs (thHr own). 

L.e lour. 

les leurs. 

ITiese books. 

Ces livres-ci. 


Those books. 

Ces livrvs-lk. 


Have you these books or those i 

Avez-vouS ces livres-ci ou ceux- 


■la> 
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Ohs. A. Ifc is to be remarked, tliat tlie pron(#ins ce, eet, ces, are never 
Hsed without a substantive. (See Lessons VIK. and IXt) 

I have neither tKeso nor those. | Je n’lu m ceux>ci ni ceux-.^. 

27(CSC (Plur. of til's o«c). j Geux-ci (Piny, of celiii-cf/t 
Those (Plur. 0 ^ that one), Centc-lii s(Plur. of celui-lh). 

Have I these or those ? Ai-je ^nx-ci ou ccux-Ii t 

You have these; yon have not Vous avez ceu.x-ci; vmis n’ave. 
those. *• pas ceux-Ui. 

Have I thelooking-"lasses (jf tlie | Ai-je lea miroirs des Frangais ou 
Frnneh.ortliosooftheEngljsh? | ceu-X dcs Annlais? 

You have i^'ithcr these nor those. 

You havtfneitii'lr the one nor the 

other. ■ Vous n'avez iii ceu.x-ei iii ccu.v-Ia. 

You iiavc neither tlie former nor 
the latter. 

OA*. B. Tlie English phrases the former and the latter, the one and 
the olherf are generally expressed in French by cel^i-ci, plur. ceua-ci, 
and celiu-la, plur. cenx-la, hut in an inverted order, celui-ci referring to 
the latter and celm-tii to the former. 

Has the man these or those L'hommS a-t-il ces Jiijoux-oi ou 
jewels I ! c«ix-!a 

He has these, hut not those. | II a <S;ux-ci, niais il n'a pas eeux- 

•ii.- 

Have you your guns or mine i • Avez-vousvo* fusils oules^miens? 
1 have neither yours nor mine, >Ie n’ai ni ies v'jjres ni les miens, 
but those of our good friends. imiis j’ai ceux de nos hons amis. 

EXERCISE.S. 

18 . 

Have ydu those or those notes —I have nsither those^ior lho.se.— 
Have y:)u the horses of tlie French or those of the English ?—I have 
those of the English, hnl/1 have not those of the FremA.—^\'hich 
oxen have you ?—‘1 have those of (he ^reigners.— Have yon the'chests 
which I have r—I have not those which you have, hut those which your 
brother has.— Ifas your Jirofher your hisonjts or mine ?—He has neither 
yours nor mine.—'VVhich biscuits has he?-»-He has his o#n.—Which 
horses has yuur friend ?—He has those, which 1 have.—Has your Wend 
my books or his f-^He*has neither yours nor bis; but he has those of 
the cnpVi'un—iltrve I your waistcoti^s or .those of the tailors?—Y'ou 
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have neither these nor Aose.—Have I our asses i —You have not ours, 
buf'those of our neighbours—Have you the hi|d3 of the sailors?—I 
have^^not their birds, hut their fine sticks.—Which’ jewels itus your 
bffy ?—IJe has ruine.—Have I my shoes or t^ose of the shoemakers? 

Y,du have not ydufs, hut theirs. 

19. 

' <Vhieh'paper has tho^man?—He has ours.—Has he our coffee?— 
He lias it not.—Have you oijr coats or those of the strangers ?—1 have 
not yours, hut theirs.—Has your carjjenter our hammers or those of 
our friends?—He has neither'xhirs nor those of cur friends.—Wliich 
nails has he?'—He has his good iron nails.—Has am 5 .onc the shijis of 
the English?—No one has those of the Englisli, hut some one has 
those of the French.—AVho has tlic coo'k’a chickens?—Nobody has 
his chickens, hut sohiebody has his hutfer.—Who has Ips cheese ?— 
His boy has it.—\Vho has my old gun ?—nie sailor^os —Have I 
that peasant’s hag?—You have not his bag, but his corn.—Which 
guns has the Englishman?^—lie has those which you have.—Which 
. uiubrellas has the Frenchman He has those^whicli.kiv friend has.— 
Hus he our books?—He has not oilte, but those which his neighluiur 
has.—Is the merchant’s hoy hungry?—He is not*hungry, but tJiirsty. 
—Is your friend cold or warm ?—lie is neither cold nor ward.—Is he 
aJiatd ?—He is not afraid, but ashamed.—Has the young man tlie 
brooms of our servants ?—He has not their brooms, but their soaji.— 
StTiich pencils has he!—He has those of his old merchants.—Have 
you rmy thing good or had ?—I have neither any thing good nor had, 
hut something fine.—Whut have you fine ?—1 have our cooks’ lino 
beef.—HuVe you not theirifinji'hiutton ?—No, Sir, 1 have it not. 
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Onzieme Le^Mn. 


The comb. 

ITie Sluss. 

Have you n^y ^mall combs >> 

1 havt tticm. 

^hcm. 

Has be my ftno^lasseikf 
He hM them. 

Have i them ? 

You ha\< them. 

You have them not. 

Has the man my fine pistols ? 

He has them not. 

Has the boy them f 
The men have them. 

Have the men them J 

They. 

ITicy have them. 

They have them not. 

Who has them 

The Germans. 

The Turks. 

The Germans have them. 

Ihe Italians. 

The Sg^niards, 


Le jieigne. 

Le verro. 

Avez-vous mes petits pagnes? 
Je les ai. 


Zes (before the verb in 
Prencli). 

A-t-il mes beaux verres ? 

II les a. 

Let ai-jc J . 

Vuus les avez. 

Vous nc les avez pas. 

L’hommo a.=t-il mes beaux pisto- 
lets ? ' 

II n» les a pas. 

Le gfr 9 on les a-t-il ? 

hbmmes les ont. 

Les hommes ies ont-Us i 

Us. 

Ils les ont. 

11s ne les ont pas 
Qui les a 1 

-:— • -• 

I Les Allcpands. 

! Les Turcs. 

Les AUemands les ont. 

Les Italiens. 

Les Espagnols. 


Some or any. 


Singular, Pbtfal. 

Du, des. 
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nEQ^ENSipr? OF THE PARTITIVE ARU'lCl-E. 


iVojn. 

sorpe or any. 

Oeri. 

of or fronl some — any. 

'J)a\ 

to 4ome — any. 

Acc.. 

someany. 


SsmeTor any wine. 
Some or any bread. 
Some or any butter. 
Some or any milk. 
Some or any<books. 
Some.or any buttons. 
Some or any knives. 
Some or any men. 


SINQULAU. 

.I'l.on*!.. 

Slasculins. 

peminiiie 

Nam. du 

dcs. 

Gen. de. 

de. 

Dal. it dll. 

a dcs. 

Acc. du. 

des. 

Hu via. 

Hu pain. 

Hu beurre. 
Hu lait. 

Hca liras.- 
Hes boutons. 
Hes coutcaux. 
Hes liommes. 



Some or any money. 
Some or any.gold. 

Some or any friends. 

Have you any wine ? 

1 have some wine. 

Has this man any clotih t 
He has some floth. 

Has he any books ? 

He has some books. 

Have you any money ? 

I have some money. 


De I’argont. 

He I’or. , '■ 

Hes amis. 

Avez-vons 3u \nn ? 

J’ai (In vin. 

Get hoiniuc a-t-il du drap l 
11 a du drap. 

A-t-il dcs li.'res ? 

, II a des livres. 

Avcz-voiis de I’argcnt.' 

^I’ui de I’argent,. 


i'To, or nol any, before a noun. 

I have no wine. 

He has ho money. 

You'''ave no books. 

Tbey have no friends. 

Some or finy, before an ad¬ 
jective.' 

N'o or not any. 


l-"e—pas de. 

•le n’ai pas <le vin. 

II n’a pas d’aigont. 

Vou: n’avez pas de livres. 
' Ils n’ont pas d’umis. 

I De. 

Ne—^ci de. 
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UECLENSION OF THE PAKTITIVE ARTICLE. 

* ' • 

ANb'P^URAL, MASCULINE AND FEMININE. 
•WHEN IT^TANDS BUFOUE AN ADJECTIVE. 


Norn. some or any. 

Gen, of or from some — any. 
Vat. to some — any. 

Acc. some — any. 

Some or any good wine. ! 
Some or any bad cheese. | 
Some or any excellent Avine. 
Some or any excellent cMec. 
Sbme 0 ^ any good book^. 
Somo^cl' anjf pretty glasses. 

Some or any old wine. 

Have you any good butter! | 

I have no good buttef, but some 
exc^lieift cheese, 
lias this man any good books? 

He has not any g-ood books. 

Has the merchant any pretty 
glovesi 

He has no pretty glove.s, but some 
pretty jewel?. I 

IVliat lias the baker ? 

He has some excellent bread. 

'I'he painter. 

The picture. 

Sonw corns. 


Nom, de» 

Gen. de. 

Vat. a de. 

Acc. (Be. 

W: bon vin. 

De mauvais fromage. 

H’excellent vin. 

I)'excellent cafe. 

De bons livfes^ 

De jobs verres. 

Du vin vieux. 

Avez-vous de bon beurre ? 

Je n’ai pas de bon beurre, mats 
j’ai d’excellent fromage. 

Cet homnie a-t-il de bons livres ? 
11 n’a pas^de bons liiTes. 

Le marchand a-t-il de jolis gants ? 

Il^'a pas de jolis gant% mais il a 
de jolis bijoux. 

Le boulangcr quVt-il ? 

II a d’excellcnt {lai*. 

Le peintre. 

Le tableau. 

Du charbon (is in Fretich always 
used iu^he singular). 


:iSE.S. 

20 . 

Have you my ^ glass-Js ?—I have them.»-Have you the Jne horses 
of the English t—I have tliem not.—Which Sticks have y»u ?—I Ijji^ 
those of the' forcigners.V'Vho has my small combs >—My boys have 
them.—.Which knifes have you?—I have those of your friends.— 
Have I yqur good guns ?—You.have fliem hot, but your friends^havo 
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tliciu.—Have,you my pretty pistols, or those of my brothers?—I have 
lU’ith^ yours, nor your brothers’, but my own.—\i'hich ships have the 
Geamans t'^The Germans have no ships.—’ Have, tlie snilors"our fine 
mattresses?—They have them not.—ll,ave the cooks tliem?—’I'hey 
have them.—Has the captain your pretty books.’—He liiis them not.— 
Have I,them ?—You have them. You have them not.—lias tlie Italitm 
theu ?—Ke has theln.—Have the 'I’urlts olir fine guns ?—They have 
then. not.—Have the Si'>aniards them?—^They liat'e tliem.— Hus tlie 
Gennan the pretty umbrellas of the Spaniards?—He has thein.—Has 
he them?— Yes, Sir, he has them.—Has the Italian our pretty gloves? 
—He has them not.—Who has them ?—The Turk has them.— Has the 
tailor onr waistcoats or those of our friends ?—He hrj, ncithfer the latter 
nor the former.—Which coats has he ?—Hs has those which the Turks 
have.—Which d^s .have you ?—1 have ..those which my neighbours 
have. ■, 

. 21 . 

Have you any wood ?—I have some wood.—Has your brotlier any 
soap?—He has no soap.—Have 1 any mutton?—You nave no mutton, 
hut you have some liecf.—Have your friends any money?—Tiie;' liave 
some money.—Have they any milk .’—They have no milk, but tlicy 
have some excellent butter.—Have 1 any wood?—You have no wood, 
hut you have some coals ((« Ih w.g. iit J-’reuc/i ).—Has the merchant 
any cloth?—He has no cloth, but some pretty stockings.—Have the 
English any silver?—'I'hey have no silver, hut they have some excellent 
iron.—Have you an;, good coffee?—I have no good coffee, but some 
excellent .-vine.—Has the^mer-hant any good hooks?—He has some 
good books.—Has the young man any milk?—He ha.s no milk, but 
some e-,cellcnt chdcolate.—Have the French any,good gloves’—'I'liey 
have some excellent gloves.— Have they any birds?—'i'iicy have no 
birds, hut thej- have some pretty jewels.—Who has the fine scissars of 
the English .’—Their friends have them.—Who has the good biscuits 
of the bakers?—The sailors of our t*aptains have them.—Have they 
our pocket-books ?—Yes, Sir, they have them.—What iiar.” the Italians? 
—^They have some hieautiful pictures.>t-What have the Spaniards ?— 
'They have some fine asses.—What have the Gerngans ?—'t hey have 
some excellent corn. 

22 . 

Have you any friends.’— 1 Have some friends.—Have your friends 
any .fire ?—They have some fire.—Have the shoemakers any good slioes ? 
—'I hey h^ve no good shot's, but some excellent leather.—Have the 
tiylgrs any g,)od waistcoats ?— 'I'hey have no good waistamts, but some 
excellent cloth.—Has the painter any umhrallas?—He has no um¬ 
brellas, but he has some beautiful pibtures.—Has’Tie the pjrttures of 
the French or those of the Ttaliahs ?~He has neither the latter nor the 
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former.—Which opes has he ?—He has those of his good frienSs.— 
Have the Rj^ssians Russes) any thing good i —They have some* 
thing go(Td.—What h^^j'e^hey good ?—They have some g^tjd o.xeft.— 
Has any one my sinall cotnlisi—^o one lias them.—Who has tife p^- 
sant’s fine chickens ?—Your cooks have them.—-What hSvethe bakers i 
—T’hcy have some excellent bread.—Have your friends any old vine?— 
They nave no old wine, but some good milk.—Has any body four 
golden candlesticks?—ISobody has them. 
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Dauzihne Lo^mi. 


r*' 

Some of it, any of it, of it. 
Some of them, any of them, 
of them. 

' Have you any wine ? 

I have some. 

Have you any. bread ? 

I have not any, or none. 

Have you any good wine ? 

I have some good.' 

Have 1 any good cloth ? 

You have not any good. 

Has the merchant any . sugar ? 
He has sbme sugar. 

He has some. 

He has n®t any. 

Has he any good sugar I 
He has. some good. 

He has not any good. 

Have I any si It? 

You have some salt. 

You liave no salt. 

You have Kome. 

You have not any. 

Have you any shoes ? 

1 have some shoes. 

I have no shoes. 

I have some. 

I have not any. 

Has the man any good horses ? 
He has soV.ie good ones. 

^re'Iias not any good ones. 

Has he any pretty knives ? 

He has some pretty ones. , 

He htls not anycpretty ones. 


lEn (is alwajj placed before 
( tltp verb). 

Avez-vous dll vi.' ? • 

J’en ai. 

Avez-vous du pain f 
.fe n’en ai pas. 

Avez-vous de bun vin ? 

Jienaii do. bon. 

Ai-je de bon drap ? 

Vous n’en iivez pas de bon. 

Lo marchand a-t-il du sucre ? 

II a du sucre. 

II en a. 

II n’en a pas. 

A-t-il de J)on sucre ? 

II en a de hon. 

11 n’en a pas de bon. 

Ai-je du sel ? 

VoUs avez du sel. 
v’ous n’avez p.as de sel. 

Vous en avez.' . . 

Vous n’en avez pas. 

Avez-vous des souliers ? 

J’ai des souliers. 

Je n,’ai pas de souliers. 

J’en ai. 

Je n’en ai pas. 

Uhomnne' a- t-il de bons chevau i ? 

I II en a de bons. 

II n’en a pas de bona. 

A-t-il dt’jolis oontdaux? 

"II en a de jobs., 

E n’en a pas de jolis. - 
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Has lie any money ? A-t-il cle I’aigent ?. 

He has som^. . ' Hen a. 

He has lot any. II n’en a pas. 


Have our friends any good hiiticv 
They have some good. 

'Ilicy have not any good. 

Have you good or bad boohs ? 

I have some good ones. 

Have you good or bad i)ai)cr ? 

I have some good. 

Who has som<; bad wine ? 

Our Merchant has some. 

A%at bread has the baiter: 

He has some good. 

What shoes I»a»flie shtipmakcr ? 

He lias some good ones. 

’ The hatter. 

The joiner. ” I 

A or one. | 

DECLENSION OF THE 

Norn, » a or an. 

GfB. of or from a — an. 

Dot. to a — an. 

Acc. a — an. 

A or one norsc. 

'Have you a. book ? 

-I have ^book. 

Have you a glass ? 

I have no glass. 

1 have one. 

Have you a good^iorse i , 

I have a good horse. 

I have a gopd one. 

I have two giJbd ones. ■ 

I have two gooi^hi^ses. 

I have thve good ones 


Nos amis ont-ils de bon Wun-j? 
Ils en ont de bon.* 

Ils n’en ont ^as de bon. . 
Avez-vous Se bons ou de inaA-ais 
livre* ? 

J’en ai de bons. 

s9* cz-vous de bon ouHe mauvaig 
papier ? 

J’en ai de bon. 

Qui a de mauvais vin ? 

Notre marcha^ on a. 

Quel pain le boulanger art-il ? 

II en a de bon. 

Quels souIiers le cordonnier a-t-ilf 
II en a dc bons. 

Le chapelier., 

Le mennisier. . 

Un. 

INIJEFlNITE article. 

* Masculink. 

Norn. un. 

Got. d’un. 

Dari k un. 

Acc. un. 

Un chevai 
Avez-vous un livre ? 

J’ai un livre. 

Avez-vous un verre f 
Je n’ai pas de verre. 

.fen ai un. 

Avez-vous un bon cheval? 

J’ai ifhjioii cheval. 

J’en ai un bon. 

J’en ai deux bans. 

J’ai deux bons ehevaux. 

J’en to trois bon^^ < 
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I a gun i 
You hat-e a gun. 

Yor have one. 

You have' a good one, 

"tou have two good ones. 

Has 7 pui hrothei <• &iend } 
'riohas aAiend. 

He has one. 

Be has a good one. 

Be has twj good ones. 

He has three good ones. 

Four. 

Five. 

Has your friend ^ pretty knife ) 
He has oiie. 

He has none. 

He has two of them. 

He has thre^:. 

He has four. 

Have you five good horses ? 

] have si.v. 

I have six good and seven had 
ones. 

Who has a fine umbrella ? 

The merchant has one. 


Ai-je un fusil ? 

Vous avez in fusil. 

VousrJi’avez un. 

Vons en'avez uh bon. 

Vous eh avez deux bons. 

Votre frJre a-t-U un ami f 
II a un ami. 

11 en a un. 

11 en a un bon. 

11 en a deux bons. 

II en a trois bons. 

Quatre. 

Cinp. 

Vo*re ami a-t-il un joli conteau i 
II in a un. 

II n’en a pas. 

II en a deux 
II en a trois. 

II en a qbatre. 

Avez-vous cinq bons chevnix ? 
Jh;n ai six. 

J’en ai six bons et sept mauvais. 

Oui a un beau parapkiic ? 

Lc marchand cn a un. 


EXBKCISE.S. 

23. 

Have you any salt?—I have s<$nc.—Have you any coffee?—1 have 
not any.—Have you any good wine ?<“I have some good.—Have yon 
any good cloth ?—I have no good clolh, but I hav» some good paper. 
—Have I any good ^ugar?—You hava not any good.—lias tlie man 
any good honey?—He has some.—Has he any good cheei^?—He has 
not any.—Has the Anierican {U Americain) any money?—He has some. 
—Have French any cheese?—They hwe nothny.—Have the Eng¬ 
lish good milk l-^'lliey have no good milk, but they have some 
excellent butter.—Who has sofiic good soap .*—^I’he merchant has some. 
—Who has some good bread?—The baker has^some.—Hus the 
foreignero-ny wood ?—He*has some.—Has he any coals?—He lias not 
Wljp—What rice have you?—I have some good.—What hay has the 
^rse ?—He has some good.—What leather has the shoemaker ?—He 
has some excellent. t-H ave you any jewels?—I Irtjve not spy.—Who 
oas aome jewels?—^The rilercbtfht has.tsome.—^Have I anj shoes?_ 
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You have some shoes.—Have I any hats ?—»You have no hats.-jHas 
your friend.any pret^ knives!—He has some pretty ones.'—Has lie any 
good o^en t-a-He has irot^ny good ones —Have the Italians any fine 
horses?—They have ritot any fine ones.—Who has some flue a^es?— 
The Spaniards have some. 

24 . 

Has the captain any good sailors?—He has some good ones.—ftave 
the sailors any good mattresses ?—They have not any good ones.—^ho 
has some good biscuits ?—Tlie baker of our good neighbour has some. 
—Has ho any bread?—He has not‘i§)y.—AVho has some beautiful 
ribbons ?—^Thc French have some.—Who has some esceilentiron nails? 
—The carpenter has some.—Has lie any hammers ?—He has some.— 
W'hat hammers lias he ?—fie has some iron ones —What is the matter 
with 5’our brother ?—Nothing is the matter with" hi.di.—Is he cold ?— 
He is neijlrcrniid nor warm.—Is he afraid ?—He is not afraid.— Is he 
ashamed?—lie is not ashamed.—Wliat is the matter with'him?—He 
is hungry.—Who has some heantiful gloves ?—I have some.—W'ho has 
some fine pi»ti*;-es?—TJie Itabans have some.—Have the painters any 
fine gardens?—^'J'hcy have .sorae'Cno ones.—Has the hatter good or 
had liats?—He lias»some gjod ones.—Has the joiner good or had 
wood?—4Ie has some good.—Who has some jiretty pocket-book*?— 
The boys of our mereliants have some.— Have they any birds?—They 
have not any.—Have you any cbocolatc ?—1 have not any.—Wlio has 
some?—My servant has some.—lias your seA’ant any bj'oomsr — He 
has not any.—Who has some ?—The servants my neighbour have 
some. 


25 . 

Have you a pencS?—I have one.—Has your boy,a good fiook?— 
He has a good one.— lias the German a good ship ?—He has none.— 
Has your tailor a good coat?—He has a good one. H% hasjivo good 
ones. He has three good on*s —Who has some fine shoes ?—Our 
shoemaker has some.—Has the captain a fine dog?—He^has twp of 
them.—Hafl^our friends twojine horses?—They have four —Has'&e 
young man a good or a bad pistol ?—He has no good one. He has a 
bad oDc.-^ Have you a cofk ?—I have none.-»Has your friend a good 
eorkscftw ?—He has two.—Have I a friend ?—You have a good one. 
You have two good friend?. You have three good ones. YBur brother 
has four good ones.— Has the carpentir an iron nail ?—He has%i.v iron 
nails. He has si.x good ones and seven bad ones.—^Who has good 
beef?—Our c<«)S has sotne.—Who has fine good horses ?—^ur neigh¬ 
bour has six.— Hus the jieBsant any corn?*—He has sqjne—Has he 
any guns?-yHe has mot any.—Who has some good friends?—i... 
Turks ligve some.-* Have they any money ?—They have not any.—Who 
has theij monej' ?—Their'friepds have it.—sAre their ^ends thinty ?— 
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tweIfth lessor. 

'iTiejt are not thirsty, bht hungry.—Has the joiner any bread J—He 
has hot .any.—Has your servant a good broom ?-«:Ile has one.—Has 
he this or that broom?—He has neither this^nor that.—V/hich broom 
has h^?—‘He has that which your servant has.—Have the peasants 
those or those bags?—They have neither these nor those.—Which bags 
have they?—They have their own.—Have you a good servant?—I have 
aig9,od one.—W'ho has a good chest?—My brother has one.—Has he 
a lecher or a wooden che^t ?—He liasa wooden one. 
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Treizieme Lcfon. 


lluiv ■much f How 'Many ? 

!!<)«' much bread ? 

Ilow m^'h money ? 

How Hmri|irftnives ? 

How many men ? 

How many friends ? 

fOuly, hut 
I liave but one friend. 

I have but one. 

I have but one good gun. 

I have but one good one. 

You liave but one good one. 

How many horses has your bro- 
tlicr ? 

He has but one. 

He has Imt two good ones. 

Much, ma ny. lUM od deal of, 
very m gc/iT • 

Mucli bread. 

A deal of good bread. 
Many men. 

Have you much money i 
I have a good deal. 

Have yon much g^od wine ? 

I have a good deal. 


j Gombieii de * (before a sub- 
! stautivc) ? 

Combien rff-paiyi ? 
j Combien d’argent ? 

! Combien de couteaux I 
j Combien d’hommes ? 

Combien d'urais ? 


Ke — que. ■ 

Je n’ai qu’un ami. 

Je n’en ai qil’un. 

Jc n’ai qu'un bon fusil. 

Je n’«n ai q^’un bon. 

Vjus fi’en avez qu’un l^on. 
Coijbihn de chevau.'c votre tihte 
a-t-il } 

II u’en a quiun. • 

II n’en n que deu.x bons, 

j Beaiicouj)de (befovfta noun) 

• 

Beaucoup^e pain. ^ 

Bcaueoup de bon pain. 

Beaucoup d’homnies. 

Avez-vous beaucoup d’argtnt ? 
J^cn ai beaucoup. 

Avez-^ous beaucoup de bon vin ? 
J’en ai beaucoup. 


’ Cardinal numbJrs are used to answer the question Combien? how 
many? 
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cToo much, too mctny. ■ j 

Trap de (before .a substan¬ 

tive). ‘ 

You have too much wine. 

Vous avea trop <ie vin. ' 

’^liey have too many hooks. 

14 ont trop de iivres. 

Enough. 

Asses de (before a substan¬ 
tive). 

Enough money. 

Assez d’argent. 

Kiiiv.>s enough. . ' 

.4ssez de couteanx. 

Little. 

P.eu de (before a noun). 

A Utile. 

Un pen de (before a iioun). 

A little cloth. 

Un pen de drap. 

A little salt. 

Un peu de sel. ^ 

But little, only a little, not 

Ne — guh'ede {pas heavcoup 

much, not many, but few. 

do), before a substantive. 

I have but little money. 

J," n’ai guere d’argent. 

04s. From the above examples it 

will be easily seen, that when the 

adverbs, comhlan^ bvaucoup, trop^ asscz^ peu, un prm, ne — ptihe, are 

followed a substantive, that substantive must be preceded by tie. 

Courage. i 

Du coeur (du courage). 

You have not much courage. 

Vous n’avcz guire de rceur. 

We have few friends. j 

Nou.s n’av ns gucre d’amis. 

Have we? 1 

Avons-nous ? 

Wc have. 

• Nous avons. 

We have not. 

Nous n’avom oas. 

Some pepper. 

Du noivre. 

Stime vinegar. 

Du vinaigre. 

Have we any vinegar? 

A VC is-nous du vinaigre ? 

We have some. 

Nous en avons. 

We have not any. 

Nous n’en avons pas. 

— 

_— . 

Have you a good deal of money ? 

Avez vous beancotip d’argent ? 

-i'iiave but little of it. 

Je n’en ai guere. 

You have hut little of it. 

Vous n’en av-sz gu^re. 

He has but little of it. . 

11 n’en a guete. • 
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Wo have but little of it. 

Has'O you enougli w)oe ? 

I have only S little, bufenpuvh. 

Eight. 

Nina., 

Ten, 

xind: 


j Nous n*en avons gu^. 

I Avez-vous assez de vin ?. 
j Je a'en ai gu^, mais assex.^ 

Huit. 

Ncuf. 

Cue. 

I -M. 


EXERCISES. 

20 . 

How many friends have yon ?—I have two good friends.—Have you 
eight good lrutil;s ?—I have nine.—Has yoOT sen’ant three brooms ?— 
Ho has only biJb good one.— Has the captain two good sliips ?—He has 
only iine.—How many hammers has the carpenter?—He has but two 
good ones.—How rntny shocuhas the shoemaker ?r—He has ten.—Has 
the yomij man nine gooil boohs ?—He has only live.-—How many guns 
has your brother?—He has only four.—Have you much bread?—I 
have a good deal.—Have the Spaniards much money ?—'l'hey have but 
little.—lias your neighbour much coffee?—He has only adittle.—Has 
the foreigner much corn ?—He lias a good deah-^-What has the Ame¬ 
rican {L'Americain )!—Me has much <ngar.—What has tlic Russian 
{Le Ri'xsi') ?—lie has a great deal of salts—lias the peasant much rice ? 
—He has not any.— Has he rnue.li cheese ?—He hat but litlle-^^What 
liave we ?—We have niucii bread, much wine, and nia:^ liooUs.—Have 
we much money?—Vt'chave only a little, hut enough.—yave you many 
brothers?—I have only one.—Ilavg the French many friends?—They 
have hut few.—Has ourneighl#.ur much hay ?—lie has enough.— Has 
the Italian ig^Jt^iheesc?—He h.as a great deal.—Has this inan cou¬ 
rage?—He fias none.—Has tke painter’s -'"—’Uoj—Ho i,.>o 

some 


27 . 

* 

Have you Much pepper^—I have but little.—Has the cook much 
beef ?-:-lIe has but little beef, but he has a good deal of mutton.—How 
many oxen has the German ?—Me has eight.—How many horses has 
lie?—He has onlf four.-^Who has a good many biscuits ?—C*'' sailors 
have a good many.—Have tt'e many notes?*—We have tnly a few.— 
How man^ notes havtfy'c?—Wc harm only three pretty ones.—Have 
you too much bnttftr?—have not enough.—Have our boys too many 
boobs ?-|They ka\’c too many,—Has ‘our friend too pgnch milk {—He 
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hasronly a little, but endugli.—Who has a good deal of honey ?—'ITie 
peasants have a good deal.—Have they many ghy.-es ?—'I'hey have not 
anjj—Has the cook enough butter?—He Jias not cnodgh.- Has he 
enough vifiegar?—He has enough.—Have you mueh soap.'—I have 
dnly a little.—rHas the merchant mu'eh cloth ?—He has a good deal.— 
Wlio has a good'deal of paper?—Our neighbour has a good deal.— 
oilr tailor manjrbuttons ?—He has a good man^.—llastheiiainter 
maijy gardens?—He has not many.—How many gardens has he?—He 
has but two.—How many knives has the German ?—lie has three of 
them.—Hgs the captain any fine horses?—He has some fine ones, hut 
his brother has none.—Have wc any jewels ?—We have a good many. 
—What jewels have we?—We have gold jewels.—What eandlcstieks 
have our friends?—They have silver candlesticks.—Have they gold 
ribbons ?—Tliey have some. 

23 . 

Has the youth any pretty sticks ?—lie has no pretfy^ticUs, hut some 
beautiful birds.—What chickens has onr cook?—lie has some pretty 
chickens.—How many has he?—lie liassi.v.—Jlusthc baiter any hats ? 
—He has a good many.—Has the joiner much wood ?—Ho has not a 
great deal, but enough.—Have wc the •hor.ses of the Freiicii or'those 
of (the Germans ?—Wc have neither these nor those.—Mdihh horses 
have wc?—We have our own.—Has the Turk my small combs ?—He 
has them not.—Who has them?—Your hoy has them.— Have our 
friends much sugar ?—^i’liey have little sugar, hut much lioney.—Who 
has our looking-glasses ?—'fhe Italians have tliem.—Has the Krcncli- 
man this or tliat ijockct bo'jk?—He has ncitlier this nor that.—Has lie 
the mattresses which we have ?—He has not those which we have, but 
those which his friends have.—Is he ashamed ?—lie is not ashamed, 
but afrhid. , ", 
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Quatorzieme Lefon. 


A few books. 

{lave you a few books ? 

^ few. 

I liave a fSWC 
You bave a few. 
lie lias a iaw. ^ 

I have but a few Books. * 
You Biive but a few books. 
Me has but a few sous. 

I bave but a few. 

You bave but a few. 

Ho has but a few. 

One or a sou, P/i/r. sous. 
One or a franc, francs. 

tJne or a crown, ,, crowns. 

Other. 

Another souji»» 

Some other sous. 

Have j»u another horse J 
I have another. 

No other Jiorse. 

I have no other horse. 

I have no other. ^ 

Have you%ny (jthcr horses ? 
1 have some otl;ers. 

I hav<! no otfiers. 


Quelques Uvtcs. 

Avez vous quelques livrcs? 

Qmlques-vhs. 

.T’cn ai quelqiies-uns. 

A'ous en avcz quelques-uns. 

II en a quelques-uns. 

Jc n’ui que quelques livres. 

Vous n’avez que quelques hvres. 
11 n’a quo quelques sous. 

Je n'en ai (jue quelques-uns. 
Vous n'en avez que quclqiies-uns. 
11 n'en a qut^uelques-uns. 

I Un Sou, P/ur. des sous. 

I XJn franc,, des francs. 

I Un I'cu, „ * des ^cus. 


*ji litre. 

Un autre sou. • 

H’autres sqjis. 

i Avez-vous un autre cnevai 1 
J’cn ai un autre. 

j No—pas d’autre clieval. 

Je ii’ai*p^ d'autre ehevSl. 

Je n’en ai pas d’autre? 
Avez-vous d'autres chevaux} 
J’cn ai d’autres. 

Je n’en ai pas d’aiHres. 
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The arm. 
The heart. 
The month. 
The work. 
The volume. 


Le bras. 

Le coEur. 
Lc mbis. 
L’ouvrage 
Le volume. 


What day of the month is it ? 
It is the first. 

It is the second. 

It is the third. 


Quel jour du mois 


f est-ce ! 
i avons-nous 


I 


{ 

{ 

{ 


C’cst le premier, 
t Nous avons le premier. 
C’est le deux. 

•J- Nous avons le deux. 
C’est le trois. 
t Nous avons le ."ois; 


06s. A. The cardinal numbers must be used in French when speak¬ 
ing of the days of the month, though the ordinal he used in English; 
but we say fc premier, the first, speaking of the first day of every 
month. 


It is the eleventh. 

Wliich volume have ypu ? 
1 have the fourtli. 


■ G’est le onze (not Tonzc). 
Lt Nous avons le onze. 
Quel volume avez-vousf 
J ai le quatrifeme. 


Obs. P. The ordinal numbers are formed of the cardinal by adding 
ihne, (and when they end'in e this is dropped,) except premier, first, 
which is irregular, and second, second, which is sometimes used for 
deaxieme. Vii’eme and deuxieme, however, ate used in compound 
numbers, where premier and second cannot be employed. Ex. 


The first. 

— second. 

— third. . 

— fourth. 

— fifth. 

— sixth. 

— seventh. 

— eighth. 

— ninth. 


Le premier, 

Lc deuxieme, 
second, 

Lc troisieme, 
Le quatrieme, 
Le'.iinquieme, 
Le sixieme, 

Le septi^mc, 
I.,e bultidme,( 
Le neuvifeme', 


les premiers, 
’-s deuxi^mes, 
Ics seconds, 
les troisiemes. 
Ics quatriemes. 
les cinquiemes. 
les sixictnes. 
les septiemes. 
les huitiemes. 
les neuviemes. 


’ ,It will be remarked, that it the formation of ntua'ime the letter/ of 
nine, is cnauged into r. 
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Ten, the tenth. 

Eleven, the clevepth.* 

Twelve, the twelfth. 

Thirteen, the thirteenth. 

Fourteen, the fourtJenth. 

Fifteen, the fiftecntli. 

Sixteen, the sixteenth. 
Seventeen, the seventeenth. 

Eightqjjn, the eighteenth. 

Nineteen, the ^etcenth. 

Twenty, the twentieth. 

' • • 

Twen^'-onc, tlie twen^-flrst. 
Twenty-two, the twenty-second. 
Twenty-tlirce, the twenty-third. 
'I'hirty, the thirtieth. 

Thirty-one, the thirty-first. 
Thirty two, the thirty-second. 


Di.x, le 3ixiJme, les dixieme^ 

Onze, le onziJme, lejs onziemes. 

Duuze, le douzirnie. Its doyzi 
eines. . ~ ^ 

Treize, le. treizieme, les treizi- 
eines 

Quatorze, Ih quatorzieme, *1^ 
quatorzi^uies. 

Quinze, le quinzieme, les qum- 

. ^iemes. 

Seize, le seizieiiie, les seizicines. 

Di.x-sept, le dix-septieme, les dix- 
sefitiemes. 

Dix-huit, le dLx-huitieme, les dix- 
huitienics. 

Dix-neuf, le dix-neuvlcme, lea 
dix-neuvi6mcs. 

Vingt, le vingtidme, les vingti- 
cines. 

Vingt-et-un, le vingt-et-uniSme, 
les vingt-etiuniemes. 

Vingt (ku.x, le’ vingt-deuxihme, 
les viiigt-dpuxiemes. 

Vingt-trois, le vingt-troisieme, 
les vingt-troisienies. 

TrentCj le tJfentieuie, les trenti- 
•fimes. " 

TreSte-et-un, le trente-et-uni6me, 
les trente-et-tinieines. 

Trente deux, le trcntc-deuxieme, 
les trcntc-deuxieuwis'. 


Obs. C. From the following cwdinal numbers, the pupils may form 
the ordiiial numbr^jj^theinselves. 


40, quarante. 

41, quaruute-ct-un. 

42, quarante-deux. 
r>0, cinqnante. 

51, cinquante-et-un, 
53, cinquantc-trois. 


60, soixanft.’, 

01, soixau^c-et-uri. 
64, soixante-quatre. 
6p, soi.xanle-iienf. 
i 70, Boixante-dix 
I 71, soixante-onze. 


‘ Henceforth the learners should write the^date befored-heir task. 
Ex, Londres* le vingt-ciuq Janvier, mil hiiit cent quarante-un; London, 
25th January,^S41^ • 

' 'I'he pupils will pinark,.that in Frejich 7p, 80, and 90 deviate in" 
their formation fAm the Enirl'ishk 
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soixante-douzc. * 

73, soixante-tzeize. 

J7. soi,xante-dix-sept. 

7Sf solJante-dix-liiiit. 

79, soixant"-dix-ncuf. 

80, qiiatre-virigts *. 
fl, iiH,atre-rjngt-9n 
S»2, quati'C-vingt-deiix. 

89, quatre-vingt-neuf. 

90, qui(4ie-vingt-ilix^ 

91, quatre-vingt-onze. 

92, quatre-vhigt-douze. 

97, qiiatre-vingt-dix-sept. 

98, qiiatre-vingt-dix-huit. 

Have you the first or second 
hook ? 

1 have the third. 

Which volume have you ? 

I have the fifth. 

Have you not the fourth volume 
of my work ! 

No, Sir, I have it tvit. 


99 , quatrc-viiigt-(Ux-neuf. 

100 , cent. ' 

10), (j-.nt-UD. 

102, cent^deux. 

12(5, cciit-viogt. 

121, cent-vingt-et-un. 

122, ceiit-vinjj;t-dcu.v, 

200, deux.cents. 

1000, mille. 

10,000, dix mille. 

100,000, ccut*tniUe. 

1,000,000, un million. 

2,00^,000, deux millions. 
3,0q0,000, tnus m^illions. 

Avi'z-vous le prSf. iei'oii le deux- 
ieme (le second) livre ? 

,)*ai Ic troisieme„ 

Quel volume avez-vous.' 

J’ai le cinguieme. • 

If avez-vous pas le , quatrifme 
volume do mon ouvrage ? 

Non, Monsieur, je (ic I’ai pas. 


E^fERCISKS. 


29. 

Have you meny knives ?—I have a few;—Havt you many pencils ? — 
I have only a fev,'.—Has the painter’s friend many looking-glasses?— 
He has only a few.--■Has your hov a few sous ?—Uc has a few.—Have 
you a few franesrWe have a few.—«'Iow many francs have you?—1 
have ten-T-Ilow many sous ha.s the Spaniard ?—t^has not many, he 
has only five.—Who, has the bcautil^d glasses of fjfr'ilulians ?—We 
have them.—Have the English many sliips ?—Tiny have a good many. 
—Har e tl*: Italians iSany horses ?—Tliey’liav'e not many horses, hnt a 
good rnapy asses.—What have tlie Qeiraaijs ?—'i’hey have many crowns. 
—Ilruv many crowns have they?—^'I’licy’diave eleven.—Have we the 
horsc.s of the English or thoeo of the Germans?—We' have neither 
the former nor tlio lattci-.— Have we tlic umbrellas of the .Spaniards ?— 
We hav» them not, but the Americans (les''Aim'riAhis) have them.— 
Have you vouch butter?—1 have only a little, hut enough.—Have the 
sailors the mattmsses which we have ?—'Ehey^bave not (^hOse whic’n we 

' 5e(i,not»?, p. 47. 
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navf, but those which their .captain has.—Has the Frenchman m&ny 
francs?—He has.only a few, but he has enough.—Has your servant 
many soiJs ?—*He has h(^ sotis, but francs enough. 

• 3D. 

Have the Russians {In Russes) pepper ?—They hav8 but little pepper, 
but a good deal of ?alt.—Have the Turks much wine ?—They»have t/df 
much wine, but a good deal of coffee.—Who has a good desi of miflt ? 
—The Germans have a good deal.—Have you no other gun ?—I have 
no other.—Have wfc apy other cheeseJ-j-We have some otlitr.—Have 
I no other pistol ?—Y6u have another.—Has our neighbour no other 
horse?—He has no other.—Has your brother no other friends?—He 
has some others.—Have the shoemakers no other shoes?—They have 
no othjrs.—Hai’e the tailors many coats ?—They have only a few, they 
have only fo|/f.—How many stockings have you?—I have only two.— 
Have you ainy,i<ther biscuits ?—I have no other.—How many corfe- 
.screws has the merchant ?—He has nine.—-.How many arms has this 
man ?—Ho has only one, the other is of wood.—What heart has your 
boy?—He has a good heart.—Have you no other servant?—I have 
anotlnjr.—Has your friend no other birds?—He has some others.— 
How manjT other birds has he?—He has six others.—How migiy 
gardens have you?—I have only one, but my friend Kas two of them. 

31 . 

Which volume have you ?—I have the first.—Have you the second 
volume of my work ?—I have it.—Have you the tlurd or fourth book ? 
—1 have neither the former nor tlto latter.—Jiave wo the fii'th*or sixth 
volumes?—We have the fifth, but we hafre not the sixth volumes.— 
Which volumes has your friend ?—He has the sevcntlrvohunes —,W'hat 
day of the month is it {acons-rious) ?—It is {nous oi' 0 »s)ttie eighth.—Is 
it not the eleventh ?—No, Sir, it is the tenth.—Who has gur croums ? 
—'lire Russians {Les Rmses) have thjm.—Have they our gold ?—They 
have it not.—Has the youth muA money ?—He has not much money, 
but much cour^yp**I-Iavo you the nails of the carpenters oc those of 
the joiners?—1 nave neither those of the carpeij^iers nor those of the 
joiners, but tjiose of my merchants.—Have you this or that glove?—I 
have neither this nor that.—Has your friend these or those rfbtcs ?—He 
has these* hut not those.—Has the Italian a few sous ?-!-He Igis a few. 
—Has he a few francs ?—fle has five of them.—Have you aupther 
stick ?—I have another.—What other slfjk have you ?—I have another 
iron stick.—Have^ou a^ew good candlesticks?—,We h*i^.afcw.— 
Has your boy another hat?—He has anotHbr.—Have thebe<li>enany 
vinegar?—TJJiese men have none, but tUeir fnends have 80 We;-rHave 
the peasants any other b’ags ?—They have no others.-rHave they any. 
other bread?—^'rbey%ave some other. 
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Quinzieme Lef on. 


The tome (the volume). 

Have you the first or second tome 
of my work f 

Both. 

I have boUi. 

Have you my book or my stick ? 

1 have neither the one nor the 
other. 

The one and the other (plu¬ 
ral). 

Has your brother my'gloves, or 
his o^vn ? 

He has hoth yours and his. j 

Has he my books or those of tlie 
Spaniards ? 

He has neithe' the one nor the 
other. 


The Scotchman. 
The Irishman, 
llie Dutchman, 
ihe Russian. 


Still, yetf some, or any more. 

vSome more win& 

Some more money. 
Some more buttons. 


Le tome. 

Avess-vous le premier ou le deux- 
iuiie tome de ipon ouvrage ? 

Z'uii et Vautre. 

J’ai I’un et rautitt 

Avez-vous mon livre ou mon 
h&ton ? , 

Je n’ai iii I’un ni I’autre. 

Les tins et les autres. 

Votre frere a-t-il mes gants ou 
les siens ? 

II a les uns et les autres. 

A-t-il ines livres ou ceux des 
Espagnols 1 

II n’a ni Us uns ni les autres. 


L’Bcoasais. 

L’lrlandais. 

Le HoUandais. 
IjC Russe. 


Encore du ; plur. des. 

t t. * 

Encore du vm. 

Encore de I’argent. . 
Encore des boutous. 
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Have you any more wine ? 

I have some more wipe. 

1 have some pore. 

Has he any more money! 

He has some more. 

Have I any more books ? 

You have some mqfe. 

Not any more, no more. 

I have no more bread. 

He has no more money. 

Have you any more butter? 

1 have no mor». 

We*hJve no more. 

Has he anymore vinegar ? 

He has no raifte. 

We have no more books. 

We liave no move. 

He has no more dogs. 

He hSs no more. • 


Not much more, not many 
more. 

Have you much more wine ? 

I have not much more. 

Have you many mor^books ?^ 

I have not many more. 

One T^-'t^rbook. 

One more good book.* 
A few books more. 
Have you a few francs more ? 

I have a few more. 

Have I a few sons more ? 

You have a few npre. 

We have a few more. 

They have a ffcw mpre. 


I Avez-vous encore du vin ? 

I J’ai encore du vin. 

J’en ai encored 

A-t-il encore de I’argfjvt ? 

II en a en^re. ^ 

Ai-je encore df s livres ? 

Vous en avez encore. 

Ne — plus de (before a noun). 
•ss n’ai plus de pain. 

II n’a plus d’argent. 

Avez-vous encore du beurre? 

Je n’en ai plus. 

Nous n’eh avons plus. 

A-t-il encore du vinaigre ? 

11 n’en a plus. 

Nous n’avons plus de liVres. 
Nous n’en avons plus. 

11 n’a plus de cliiens. 

11 n’en a plu^ 

Ne — plus ynire de (before a 
noun). 

Avez?you3 encore beaucoup de 
•vin j ‘ 

Je b’en ai plus gnSre. 

Avez-vous onSore beauceup de 
livres ? * 

Je n’en ai phis gu^. 

Encoro un livre. 

Encore unsbon livre. 

Encore qnelques livres. 
Avez-vous encore *quelques 
francs ? • 

J’en ai encore quelques-un«. 

A-je encore quelques sous ? 
Vous cnavez encore quelques-uns. 
Nous *eg avons encore Quelques- 
uns. 

Ils en ont encore quelques-uns. 
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1, EXERCISES. 

32 - . ■ 

W^ich'voluine of bis work have you ?— I have Ih^first.'—How many 
tomes has this worli ?—It has two.—Have you ray work or my bro¬ 
ther’s?—I have both.—Has the foreigner my comb or my knife!—He 
Ihvi bothi—Have you my bread or my cheese!—I have neither the one 
nor the other.—Has the Dutchman my glass or that of my friend ?— 
He has neither the one nor the other.—Has the Irishman our horses 
or our chests?—He has both^—Has the Scotchman our shoes or our 
stockings ?—He has neither the one nor the other.—What has he!— 
He has his good iron guns.—Have the Dutch our ships or those of the 
Spaniards ?—They have neither the one por the other.—Whicli ships 
have they ?—^They have their own.—Have we any more hay ?—Wc 
have some more.—Has our merchant any more pepper?!' He has some 
more.—Has your friend any more money ?—He has upt "ny more.— 
Has he any more jewels ?—He has some more.—Have you any more 
coffee ?—W’e have no more coffee, hut we have some more chocolate.. 
—Has the Dutchman any more salt?—He has no miorc salt, but he 
has some more butter.—Has the painter any more pictures ?—He has 
no mpre pictures, hut he has some more i)encils.—Have the sailors 
any more biscuits?—They have not any more.—Have your boys any 
more books?—They have hot any more.—Has the young man any 
more friends ?—He has no more. 

, 33. 

Has m-tr cook much raoi-o beef?—He has not ranch more.—Has he 
many more chickens?—lleJias not many more.—Has the peasant 
much more milk ?—He has not much more milk, but he has a great 
deal more butt!r.—Have the French many iuori horses i—'llicy have 
not many more.—Have you much more paper?—I have much more, 
—Hav'e we many more looking-glasses?—We have many more.— 
Have you one more book ?—I have c ic more.—Have our neighbours 
one more garden ?—Ibcy-have one more.—Has a”' friend one more 
umbrella ?—He has ng more.—Have jhe Scotch a iei^Inorc books ?— 
They have a few more.—Has the tailor a few more buttons ?—lie has 
not any mare.—Has your carponterafew ihore nails ?—He'has no more 
nails; but he has a few sticks more.—Haye tlic Spaniards a i’ew sous 
more ?—I'hey have a few more.—Has the German a few more oxen ?— 
He baa a few more.—Have yipi a few more francs ? —I have no more 
francs; but I have a few more crowns.—What have you more ?—We 
have a fey more ships and a few more good sailoA.—Have I a little 
more monej ?—You havss a little more.—Have you any more courage ? 
—I have no more.—Have you much more vinegar ?—I bftve not much 
jfore: bnt my brother has a great deal more. * •:' 
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34 . 

Has he suga* enough?—He has not cnongh, — Have we francs 
enough?—We have nat Aiough.—Has the Joiner wood en^Vgtjf-*He 
has enough.—Has he hammers, enough?—He has enough.—Wh»t 
hammers has he?—He has iron and wooden•harameA.—Have you 
rice enough ?—Have not enough rice ; but we, have enough sugar. 
—Have yon many more gloves?—I have not many more.a-Hasji^e 
Russian another ship?—He has another.—Has he another bag?—He 
has no other.—What day of the month is it ?—It is the Mxth.—How 
many friends have you ?—I have but»o«e good friend.—Ffts the pea¬ 
sant too much bread ?—He has not enough.—Has he inucli money ?— 
He has but little money, but enough bay.—Have we the thread or the 
cotton stockings of the Americans (des Am&icains) ?— We have neither 
their tl)read ^r their cotton* stockings.—Have we the gardens which 
they have t-AVe have not tliose which they have, but those which our 
neighbour^ have.—Have you any more honey ?—I have no mote,— 
Have you any more oxen ?— I have not any more. 
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Seizieme Lcfon. 


" Several. 
Several men. 
Several children. 
Several knives. 

The father. 
ITie son. 
The child. 
The cake. 
Tea. . 


Plttsieurs 
Plusieurs hommes. 
Pluaieurs enfants. 
Plusieura couieaux. 


Le pere. 
Le fils. 
L’cnfant. 
Le gateau. 
Un the. 


As much, as many. 

As much — as, as manyr—as. 

As much bread as -.vine. 

As man; men at children. 


Autant dc (before a substin- 
tivc), 

Aiiiant de—quo de (before a 
noun). 

Autant dc pain que de vin. 
Autknt d’hommes quo d’enfants. 


Have you as much gold as silver 1 


1 have as much of this as of that. 

I have as much of the latter as 
the forme?. " 

I have es^mneh of the one as of 
the other. 

Have you as many shoes as stoclr 
ings? 

I have as n any of these as ofthose. 

1 have as many of the latter as of 
the former. 

-1 J-ave as many of the one as of 
the other. 


I 

at. v 

olj 


} 


Avez-vous autant d’or que d’ar- 
gent ? 

Jai autant de celui-ci que do 
celui-la. 

J’ai putant de Pun que dS Pimtre. 

Avez-vous autant de souliers que 
de has ? 

J’ai autant de ceux>oi que ds 
ceux-lk. ■' 

J’ai autant dea nns que des autrei. 
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Quite (or just) as mwh, as 
many. ^ • 

I have quite aa much of this ae of 
that. . , 

Quite as much of the one as of 
the other. , 

Quite as many of these as of those. 

Quite as many of the one as of the 
other. 


Tout 'aidant de (before a 

JlOlUl). 

J’ai tout autant de ce}vi>ci qlle de 
celui-lh; 

Tout autant ^ I'un que de I’autre. 

Tout autant de ceuXtei qi^de 
ceux-Ih. 

Tout autant. des uns que des 
•autres. 


An endbiy, enemies. , 
The ^ger. 

My»nose. 


More (a doluparative ad- ^ 
vtib) 

• More bread. * 
More men. 


Than. 

More oread than vrine. 

More knives than stbks. , 

Moi'e of this than of that. 

More of the one tlian of the other. 
More of these than of those. ^ 
More of the ones than of the others. 
I have more of jlJSr sugar’ than of 
mine. * 

lie lias mofe of our hooks than of 
his ov'ri. 


Un enneini, des ennemis. 
Le doigt. 

Mon nez. 


Plus de (before a substan¬ 
tive). 

Plus de pain. • 

Plus d’hommes. 


Quo de (ilcforc a substan- 
• Uyc). 

Plus de pain jue de vin. 

Plus de couteaux que de djktons. 
Plus de celui-ci que de celui-lii. 
Plus de I’un que dc I’autre. 

Plus de ceux ci que de oeus-la. 
Plus des uns que des autres. 

J’ai plus de votre sdcre que du 
mitfn. • 

II a pln^de nos liyes que des 
siens. 


Lessy^fewen- Moins de (before a substan- 

. tivq). 

Less lyine than bread. Moins de vin que de pain. 

Fewer knit^s than sticks. Moins de couteaux que de b&tone. 
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Leas than I. 

■ Less than he. 
Less than we. 

, Less than you. 
Less than they, 

They. 

Than they. 

As mueh as you. 

As much as he. 

As much £18 they. 


I Moins quo moi. 

Moinsquelui. 

I Moins que nous, 
i Moins que vous. 

I Mdins qu’eux. 

Eux. 

tlu’cu.x. 

Autant que vous. 
Autant que lui. 

I Autant qn’eux. 


EXERCISES. 

35. 

Have you a horse ?—I have several.—Has be several coats ?—He has 
only one.—Who has several looking-glasses?—My brother has several. 
—What looking-glasses has he?—He has heauliftil ones.—Who has 
my good cakes ?—;Sevei'al men have them.—Has your friend a child ? 
—He has several. —Have you as much coffee as tea?—1 have as much 
of the one as of the other.—Has this man a son ?—He has several.— 
How many sons has he?—He has four.—How many children have our 
friends?—'Hicy have many; they have ten of them.— Have we as 
much bread as butler?—You have as much of the one as of the 
other.—Has this man as many friends as enemies ?—He has as many 
of the one as of the other.—Have we os many shoes as stockings? 
—We Have as inany of the one as of the. other.- -Has your father as 
much gold as silver?—Ho has more of the latter than of the former. 
—Has the CB,)tain -as many sailors as ships ?—He lias more of the 
latter than of the former. He has .no*f of the one than of the other. 

36. 

Have you as many guns as I?—I have just as tnany.—Has the 
foreigner astmuch courage as we ?—He has' quite as much.—Have we 
as puch good as bad paper ?—We have as. much of the one £i!i of the 
other.—Have our neighbours as much cheese as milk?—Tliey have 
more of the latter fban of the fo-mer.—Have your sons as many cakes 
as books ?—They have more of the latter than of the former, more of 
the one thpn of'the other.->i-Hpw many noses has the man ?—He has 
but one.—How many fiifgers has he?—He has several.—how many 
pistols have you ?—I have only one, but my ffkther has more than I; 
be^has five.—Have my children as much courage-as yours?—Yours 
havCoDore than, mine.—Have l as much money as y ju?—You have 
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less than I.—Have you as many books as I !»-I have less than yo^i.— 
Have I as many enemies as your father ?—You have fewer than Be.— 
•Have tl)e Russians as tn^y children as we?—We have fewer than 
they.—Have the French as many ships as we ?—^They have «fewer flian 
we.—Have we as many jewels as ihey ?—^We haVe fewej than tLny.-*- 
Have we fewer knives than the children of our friends ?—We have 
fewer than they. • 

3r. 

Who has fewer friends than we ?—Nobody has fewer.—Have you as 
much of your wine as of mine ?—I hay: js much of yours as* f mine.— 
Have I as many of your hooks as of mine?—You have fewer of mine 
than of yoursi—lias the Turk as much of your money as of his own ? 
—He has les^ of his own ihan of ours.—Has your baker less breewl 
than money ?—He has less c£ the latter than of the former.—Has our 
mcrchsmt’fesrer dogs than horses ?—He has fewer of the latter than of 
the former? frn-er of the one than of the other.—Have your servants 
more sticks than brooms ?—They have more of the latter than of the 
former.—Has ijur cook as much butter as beef?—He has as much of 
the one as of the other.—Has he as many chickens as birds ?—He has 
more, of the latter thaji of the former. 

38. 

Has the carpenter as many sticks as nails ?—He has just as many of 
these as of those.—Have you more biscuits J,han glasses?—I have 
more of the latter than of the former.—Has our-friend hsore sugar 
than honey ?—He has not so much (pas atlant) at the latter as of the 
former.—Has he more gloves than uirfirellja ?—He has not so many 
(pas autant) of the latter as of the form(!V.—Who has more soap than 
I?—My son has moje (en a plus). —Who has more»iJencils than you? 
—The painterhas more (e» a plus). —Has he as man;f horses as I?— 
He has not so many (pas autant) horses as ygu; but,he has more 
pictures.—Has the merchant fewer tixen than we ?—He has fewer oxen 
than we, and we have less corn than he.—Hai-e you another note?—I 
have another.— Ijffs yoiir son one more pocket-book ?—He«has several 
more.—Have th^Dutch as mady gardens as we*—^We have fewer than 
they. We'have less bread and less butte? than they. Wo have but 
little mpney, but enough bread, beef (repeat tfie prepositfbn de before 
each noun), cheese, and nine.—Have you as much courage as Bur 
neighbour’s son ?—I have just as much (toot aaiiw().-iHas th* youth 
as many notes as we ?—He has just as*many (tout aiftavt). ‘ 
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'SEVENTEENTH LESSON. 

Dix-seplieriie Le^on. 


OP THE INFINITIVE. 

There are in French four Conjugations which are distinguished l)y 
the termination of tlie Present of the Infinitive, viz. ‘ ’ 


1. The first has its infinitive terminated in en, as i— 



jiarlcr, 

to speak ; 


acheter,' • 

to buy; 


coiiper, 

»> 

to out. 

2. The second... 


- *1! 


linfr, 

to finish ; 

, 

chiiisir. 

to choose; 


bfitir, 

to build. 

3. The third... 


— 


recevoir. 

to receive; 


apertievoir. 

to perceive 

, 

devoir. 

to owe. 

4. The..fouri'ii.... 




vendre. 

to sell; 


attendre, 

to wait; 

' 

rendn?^ 

to render. 


Bach verb we shall hereafter give will have the number of the class 
to which it iftlonga marhed after it. 'Phe verbs marked with en aste- 


irregular. 

e 


Fear. 

Peur. 

All these words re¬ 

Sham£. 

Honte. 

quire the prepo¬ 

Wrong. 

Tort. 

sition rfe, of, after 

.Higbt. 

Raison. 

them, tjficn fol- 

Time. 

Le temps. 

Ipweih by any 

Courage. 

Le courage. 

mflnitive. verb. 

A nlind, a ivisll. 

Enyip. 

'EjW 
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To work. I 

To^speak. 

Have ^OK a nind to work ^ 

1 have a mind to work. . 

He has not the courage to speak, ej 

Ate yon afraid to speak ? I 

I am ashamed to speak. | 

To cut. 

To cut it. 

To ci^t them. 

To ^t some. 

Have you time to cut the bread ? j 

I have time tbbut it. 

Has he a mind to cut trees ? 

• 0 
He has a mind to cut some. . 

lb buy. 

To buy some more. 

To buy oiie. 

To buy two. 


To buy oneftnore. 

To buy two more. 

To brea|^ 

To pick up. 

To mend, to repair. * 
T& look for, to seek. • 


Have you a mind to buy one more 
horse! 

I have a mind to%uy ofle more. 

Have yoiwa mind to' buy some 
books! ^ 

I have a mind to Buy some, bntl 
have no mon^. • 


Travaillftt I. 

Farler 1. . 

Avez-vous envie de traruller ? 
J’ai envie de travailler.* ^ 

II n’a pas lb courage de parler. 

Avez-vous peur de paiier! 

J’ai honte ^ parler. 

Couper I. 

I..e couper. 

Les couper. 

En couper. 

Avez-vous le temps de couper le 
pain! 

J’ai le temps de le couper. 

A-t-il envie de couper des arbres! 
II a envie d’en couper. 

Acbeter 1. . 

Kn acheter encore. 

En imheter un. 

£u auheter ^eux. 

En acheter enco^ un. 

En acheter encore deux. 


Casscr 1. 

Ramasser 1. 

Racpommlbder 1. 

Chercher^. 

^vez-vous envie d’acheter^noore 
un cheval! 

J’ai epvie d’en acheter encore un. 
Avez-vous envie d’aiJieter dc,s 
livres ? 

J’ai envie d’en acheter, mais jo 
• n’as pas d’arg«nt. 
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Atc^ you aftaid to biiak the 
glasses ? 

I am afraid to break them. 

Ha.s Ije tiir.e to work ? 

He has time^but no mind to 
work. 


Am I right in buying a horse ? 
You are not wrong in buying one. 


Avea-vous peur de oaeser Ics 
verres? 

J’ai peur de les cas’er. , 

A-t-il le femps de travaijler ? 

II ale temps, maisil n’apas envie 
de travaiUer. 


Ai-je raison d’acheter un cheval ? 
Vous n’avez pas tort d'en acheter 
un. 


EXERCISES. 

39. 

Have you still a mind to buy my friend’s horse?—I have still a 
mind to buy it; but I have no more money.—Have you time to work ? 
—I have time, hut no mind (pas envie) to work.—Has your brother 
time to cut some sticks ?—Me has time to cut st.me.—Has he a mind 
to cut some bread?—He has a mind to cut some, hut he has no knife. 
—Have you time to cut some cheese?—I have time to cut some.—Has 
he a desire to cut the tree ?—He has a desire to cut it, hut he has no 
time.—Has tlie tailor time to cut the cloth ?—He has time to cut it.— 
Have I time to cut the tree^ ?—You have time to cut them.—Has the 
painter a mind to buy a hese ?—He has a mind to buy two.—Has your 
captain time to speak ?—He has time, but no desire to s;)eak.—.Are you 
afraid to speak?—I am not afraid, hut I am ashamed to speak.—Am I 
right in buying a gun?—You are right in buying*one.—Is your friend 
right in buying a great ox ?—lie is WTong in buying one.—Am I right 
in buying litiSe oxen ?—You are right in buying some. 

40. 

Have you a desire to speak ?—I have a desire, but I have not tlie 
courage to speak.—Have you the courage to cut your finger ?—I liave 
not the eovrage to cut it.—Am I right in speaking?—Itou are not 
wrong in speaking, but you are -wrong in cutting my trees.— Has the 
son of your friend a desire to buy one more bird ?—He has a desire to 
buy one more.—Have you a desire to buy a few more horses ?—We 
have a desire to buy a few more, but we have no more money.—What 
has our tailor a mind to m“nd ?—He has a mind to mend our old coats. 
—Has the ejioemaker time to mend our shoes ?—He has time, but he 
has no mind to mend them.—Who has a mind to mend oyr hats ?—The 
hotter has a mind to mend them.—Arc you afraid t(Aook for my horse 
(c^hcher mon cheval) ?— I am net afraid, but I have no time to look 
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ft)r it (fc chercher ).—^Whathave you a iriindto*buy ?—>Vo have a ujjnd 
to buy something good, and our neighbours have a mind to bujtsctac- 
tliing bc»utif»l —Arc theii^ children afraid to pick up some nails ?— 
'i’liey are not afraid to p*ok up some.—Have you a mind tb,break toy 
jewel ?—1 have a mind to pick' it up, but not (mftis non |ias)'to tireaip 
it.—Am I wrong in picking up your gloves ?—Yoiirare not wrong in 
picking them up, bat you are wrong in cutting them. 

41. 

Have you the courage to break these glasses ?—I have the courage, 
hut I have no mind to break thcm.-a-Who has a mind to*!)reak our 
looking-glass ?—Our enemy has a mind to break it.—Have the foreigners 
a mind to break our pistols}—They have a mind, but they have not 
the courage to •break tlicm.u-llave you a mind to break the captain’s 
pistol .*—1 lia’W a mind, hut I*ain afraid to break it.—Who has a mind 
to buy my heantiful dog?—Nobody has a mind to buy it.—Have you 
a mind to bu/my beautiful trunks or those of the Frenchman!—I have 
a mind to buy yours, and not (el son) those of the Frenchman.—Which 
bonks has th&Knglishinan a mind to buy ?—He has a mind to buy that 
which you have, that which your son has, and that which mine has.— 
Whicii gloves have yo9 a mind to seek ?i—1 have a mind to seek yours, 
mine, andsour children’s. * 

42. 

Which looking-glasses have the enemies a dp sire to break ?—^Thcy 
have a desire to break those whkdi you have, those which I have, and 
those which our children and our friends•have.-»llas your father a 
desire to buy tliese or those cakes ?—has,a mind to buy these.—Am 
I right in picking up your notes?—You lire right in picking them up. 
—Is the Italian righ(^in seeking your ])ocket-hook >—He is wnnng in 
seeking it.—Have you a mind to buy another ship ?—Wiave a mind to 
buy another.—Has onr enemy a mind to buy one more sljjp?—He 1ms 
a mind to buy several more, hnt hy, is afraid to buy some.—Have you 
two horses ?—I haTC only one, fluti have a wish to buy one more. 
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f. ' 

Dix-huitihne Lccon. , 


To miike, 

To do. 

To be vnlliTig, 
To wish. 


Win you ? 

Arc you willing ? 

Do you Avish ? 

1 wW, I am willing, I wish. 

Will he? is he willing ? does he 
wish? 

He wll, he is willing, he wishes. 

Wo will, we are willing, we wish. 

You will, you are .willing; yon 
wish. 

They will, they are willing, they 
wish 


Do you wish to make my fire? 

1 am willing to make it. 

1 do not udsh to make it. 

Does he wish to buy your horse ? 
He wishes to buy it. . 


To burn. 

To warm, 
tear. ' 
e broth.^ 

My linen (meaning my Knea 
clothes). 


Fairs* 4 
j- Vouloir* J 


^ Voulea-vous? 

Je.veui. 
Veut-il ? 

II vent. 

Nous voulohs. 
Vous voulez. 

Ils veulent. 


Voulez-vous faire mon feg,,? 
j Je veui le fajje. 

Je ne veux pas le faire. 
Veut-il achetcr votre ohewl? 
II veat I’acheter. 


Brhler 1. 

Dhauffer^l. 

D&hirer 1. 

IjS bouillon. 

Mon linge (is olways used in Idle 
singular). 
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To go. 

With or at the fiouse of. 
To <K to file housQ of. 

To be. '. 

To be with the man or at the 
man’s house. , 

To go to the man or to the man’s 
house. 

To bo with bis (one’s) friend or at 
liis (one’s) friend’s house. 

To go to my father or to my 
father’s house. 

At home. 

To Be at home. 

To go home. 

To be with me, or at my house'. 
To go tojne, or to my house? 

To be with him, or at his house. 
To go to him, or to his house. 

To be with us, or at our house. 
To go to us, or to our house. 

To be with you, or at your house. 
To go to you, or to your house. 
To be with them, or at their house. 
To go to them, or toJ,heir house. 
To be with some one, or at some 
one’s house. 

To go to some one, or to soi^,, 
one’s house. 

To be with no on^r at no one’s 
house. 

'i'o go to no one, or to no one’s 
housi^ 

At whose home f With whom / 
To whose housetf T»whom I 
To whom^or to whose house) do 
you wish to go ? 

1 wish to go to no TOO (to'no one’s 
house). 


I AUer^. 

Ghes. 

£tre. 

£tre ebez rhqpnme. 

AUer chez I’hoinme. 

£tre chez son ami. 

• • 

Aller chez mon p6re. 

j A la maison. 

I £tre a la maison. 

I Aller a la maison. 

1 ®hcz moi. 

Aller J 

)oheziui. 

Aller J 

^ nous. • 

Aller J 

1 vous. 

Aller* J 

Aller h***^”’ 

£tTe chez quelqifun. 

Aller chez quelqu’un. 

N’fitre chez personne? 

« 

N’aller djpz personiw. 

I *Ghez qui t 
Chez qiv voulez-vous filer t 
Je ne reux alter chez personne. 
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At jvbpse house (with whom) is J 

r Chez ,qui est vptre frire ? 

yPur brother ? 1 

L Chez gui votre iir&re est-il ? 

lie J3 at GUI’S (wth us). | 

I 11 est chez nous; 

Is he .'it Kt^mc ? « , -j 

f Est-it a lit maison ? 


L. t Est.il cbcz lui ? 

He is not at home. -j 

I AX It cav pus At fix luaisu 

\ 

L f 11 n’est pas chez lui. 

Are you ? 

1 ijtcs-vous ? 

Tired. 

Fatigue. 

Are you tired i 

Etes-itius fatigud ? 

I am tired. . 

Je siiis fatigue. 

I am not tired. 

Je lie sills pas fatignd 

Is he ? 

Esl-il? 

He is. i 

11 Cat. 

We are. ! 

Nous sommcs. 

They are. ! 

Ils sont. 

To drink. I 

Boirc*4. 

■ Where? I 

Oh? 

WTiat do you wish to do ? 

ftue voulez-vous fairs ? 

What does your brother wish to 
do? 

'Votre frSre que veiit-il faire ? 

Is yoUr father at home? 

Votre pere est-il a la maison?* 

'What will the Germans buy ?» 

Les Allemands que veulcnt-ili3 
acheter ? 

They will buy sf mething good. 

Ils veulent acheter quelquo eliose 
de bon. 

They mil buy nothing. 

t Ils ne veulent rien acheter. 

Do they wish to buy a book ? 

'•feulent-ils acheter un Uvre ? 

'Diey wish to buy one. 

Ils veulent er ychetor un. 

Do you wish to drink rnj thing ? 

Voulez-vous boireqUelque chose ? 

I do not wish to drink any thing. 

t Je ne veux rien boire. 


EXERCISES ' * 

-- 43. - 

Do yoti wish to work ?—I am willing to work, but I am,tired.—Do 
you wish to Oreak my glasses f—I do not wish to break them.— Sxe 
you willing to'look for my son ?—am wlllit^to loqlforliinS.—What 
do you wish to pick,up ?—I uish to pick up that crqwn and that franc. 
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—Do you wish to pick up this or that sou wish to Jiick up. hojh.— 

—Docs-your neighbour wish to buy these or those combs ?—Hc wishes 
to buy Uoth tiiese and tho».—Does that man wish to cut your finger ? 
—He does not wish to cut mine, but his own.—Doei the ptdnt* wish 
to burn some paper?—He wishes to bum some.—What does the shoe*^ 
maker wish to mend ?-*He wishes to mend our old^shoes.—Does the 
tsulor wish to mend any thing ?—He wishes to me'hd some yaistcc^ts. 
—Is our enemy willing to burn his ship ?—He is not willing to burn 
bis own, but ours.—Do you wish to do any thing?.—I do not wish to 
do any thing.—What do you wish to ?—We wish to wsrra our tea 
and our father’s coffee.—Do you wish to warm my brother’s broth ?— 
I am willing to wann it.—Is your servant willing to make ray fire ?— 
He is willing to make it, bu^he has no time. 

44. 

Do yon With to speak ?—I do wish to speak.—Is your son willing 
to work?—He is not willing to work.—What does he wish to do?— 
He wishes to ^nk some wine.—Do you wish to buy any thing ?—I 
wish to buy something.—Wliat do.you wish to buy?—I wisli to buy 
some jewels.—Are you willing to mend my linen ?—I am willing to 
mend it.-jWho will mend ouf son’s stockings ?—We will mend them. 
—Does the Kussian wish to buy this or that picture ?—He ivill buy 
neither this nor that.—What does he wish to buy ?—He wishes , to buy 
some ships.—Which looking-glasses does the Englishman wish to buy ? 
—He wishes to buy those which the French have, and those which the 
Italians have.—Does youi father wish to Idpk for his umbrella or for 
his stick ?—lie wishes to look for botliT—Do you wish to drink some 
wine ?—I wish to drink some, hut I have not any.—Does the sailor 
wish to drink some jiilk ?—die does not wish to drfhk any, Itois not 
thirsty.—What does the captain wish to drink ?—He (Ibes not wish to 
drink any thing.—What does the hatter wish to make ?—He wishes to 
make some hats.—Does the carpenter wish to make anything?—He 
wishes to pake'a large ship.—iTo you wish to buy a bird ?—I W'ish to 
buy several. 

' 45 . 

Does the *l'urk wish to buy more guns than lAives?—H* wishes to 
buy moA of the latter than, of the former.—How many brjjpms does 
your servant'wish to hny ?—9le wishes to buy three.—Do you w^h to 
buy many stockings ?—We wish to buy only a few, but our chddren 
wish to buy a grcaj manj.—Will your children seek the gloves that we 
have ?—^They wUl not seek those that you have, but those which my 
father has.—IJoes any one wish to tear your ffoat ?—No oge wishes to 
tear it.—Whorwis^es to^tear my books ?—Yom children wish to tear 
them.—With whom is our father?—He is with his friend.—^To whom 
do you wish to gp?—I wish tojto to ytm.—Will you jto to my house? 
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—I^nll not go to yours but to my brother’s.—Does your father wish 
to gd to his friend ?—He does not wish to go to his friend, but to his 
.neighbour.—At whose house is your son?—He is at out^housw.—Will 
you look "{pr oiw hats or for those of the Diltch ?—I will look for 
tfeither yours,,, nor for’ those of the J)utoh, but I will Jook for mine, 
and for those of tay good friends. 

■ '■ , 46. 

Am I right in warming your broth?—You are right in warming it. 
—Is my servant right in warming your linen ?—He is wrong in warm-, 
iug it.—Is'he afraid to tear ycfur'eoat ?—He is not afraid to tear it, .hut 
to bum it.—Do your children wish to go to our friends ?—They do not 
wish to go to yniw friends, hut to ours.—Are your children at home ?— 
They are not at home (cAer eux), but at their neighbour*’.—Is the cap¬ 
tain at home [chez Ini ).}—He is not at home, but at bis brother’s.—Is 
the foreigner at our brother’s ?—He is not at our brother’s, hut at our 
fatlier’s.—At whose house is the Englishman?—He is at ydors.—Is the 
American {Jj Amdricain) at our house ?—No, Sir, he is not at our 
house, but at his friend’s.—With whom is the Italiw^,'—He is with 
nobody; be is at home.—Do you wish to go borne?—I do not wish 
to go home; I wish to go to the son of my neighbour.—Is- your 
father at home ?—No, Sir, he is not at hAme.—With whom i? he ?—He 
is with tlie good friends of our old neigliboui-.—Will you go to any 
one’s house?—1 will go to no one’s house. 

47. 

Where is your sob ?—Hp' is at home.—What will he do at home ?— 
He will drink some good wine.^—Is your brother at home ?—Hi', is not 
at home; he is at the forei^cr’s.—What do you wish to drink?—1 
wish to drink sohic milk,—Wliat will the Geripan do at home ?—He 
will work, and ^rink some good wine.—What have you at home ?— 

; I have nothing at home.—Has the merchant a desire to liuy as much 
sugar as tea ?—He wishes to buy,*fe^uch of the one as of the otlicr. 
—Are you tired ?—I am not tired.—AVho is tired ?—My brother is 
tired.—Hffe the Spaniard a mind to buy as many Irorses as asses ?—He 
wishes to buy more of the latter than®bf the former.—Do you wish lo 
drink any |hing?—I,do not wish to drink any thing.—How many 
chickens does the cook wish to buy ?—He wishes to buy four.-:^Do tbe 
Erenoh trihh to bliy any thing?—They do‘«not wish to buy any thing. 
—Dots the Spaniard wish to bw any th'nff-—Hewishes to buy some¬ 
thing, but he has no money.—Do you wish to go to our brothers’ ?—1 
do not wish to go to their hou.5e, bat to tfficir shildreii’s.—Is the 
Scotchman at any.bo.dy’i louse?—Ho is at nobody's.—\\yierc is he? 
>-He is at &s own house (cAez lui). 
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• Dix-ncuviemc Lepon. 

Wheref Whither^ Whereto? 

' 6u? 

To it, at it, in it, there or 

Y (stands always before the 

thither. 

verb). 

To ^0 thither. 

Y aller*. 

'^0 he there. 

Y etre*. 

It to% it there or thither. 

L’y (before the verb). 

To tak^o carry. 

Porter 1. 

To send. , 

Envoyer 1. 

To take, to lead, to conduct. 

Mener 1. ■ 

To take it there or thither. 

1 L’y porter.. 

Him (object of the verb). 

Le, (stands always before 

Him there or thither. 

• tlt3 verb). ., 

I*y (before tho verb). 

To send him«thither« 

L’y envoyer. • 

To take him thither. 

L’y mener. 

Them titere or ihitlter. •' 

Les y (before tlie verb). 

Some of it theHf or {hither. 

F en (before tbo.verb). 

To carry them thither. * 

Les y pofter. 

To carry some thither» 

Y en poi;Jer. 

• - 

-- ■ 

Will you send him to my fllther ? 

Voules-vous I’cnvoyer cbez mon 

I \ri11 send liim tlyther,^r to him. 

• ])ere ? 

Je vehx I’y envoyer. 

Ois. Ti» adverb y alivays stands before dhe verb ; and when tljere 

is a pronouij. like U, it, him, hs, them, it stands immediately before 

the adverb yv but en, some of it. 

stands after it, as‘ may be seen from 

the above. 

« 

V 

3 
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Tbe phys'u^. I^e mddeoin. 

To come.. Vcnit* & 


When ? 

To-morrow. 

To-da^. 

SoTM luhere oi whitfter, any 
' ^here or whitiier. 

No wheri, not any where.'' > 
Do you wish to go any whither ? 
I wish to go some whither. 

I do not wish to go any whither. 


■ Quand?' 

■ Ddmain.' 

AigoUrd’hu!. 

Queique part. 

Ne—nulle part. ■ 
Voulez-vous allcr quelque partj 
Je veux oiler quelquo part. 

Je rfi veu.x aller nolle part.. 


To nnitei 
'■ At what o’clock ? 
' At one o’clock. 
At two o’clock. 


^ > ; Hal#. • 

■ The’quarter. 

At half past one. 

At a quarter past one. 

At a quarter past tn’O. 

At a quarter to one. 

At twelve o’clock. 

At twelve o’clock jit night (mid- 
nighf). , 

Less. 


derive * 4 , 

'A quelle heure ’ ? 
'A une heure. 

'A deux heures. 


Demi; feminine, demie'.' 

Le quart. 

' A une heure et demie 
'A une heure et quart. 

'A deux heures et quart. 

'A une heure moins un quart. 
'A midi. 

'A minuit. 

Moins (comparative of pen, litt 


EXERCISES. 


48. " 

Do you npsh to go home?—;! wish to go thither.—Doe's your son 
wish to go to my house f—He wishes, to gq thcre.^Is your brother at 
home?.—lie is there.—Whither do you wish to go?—I wish to go 

’ Ileare, hour, is a feminine noun. '.Tltis dass Of nouns will be 
, spoken of hereafter. ^Eor the present the learner has qnly to write 
-them as he sees them written in the lessons. ' . ' 

’ I'ho adjective demie & here in the feminine gender, agreeing with 
the feminine noun' icarc. But when this adjective precedes ttie noun, 
it does not agree with it in gender and number,'al; une demi-hewre, 
half an hour, i 
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home.—-Do ywr children wish to go to my Rouse ?—I'hey do nbi^wish 
to go there.-—To whom will you take'( porter) this note?^I snlT tato 
it to my neighbour’s.-*-'^!! your servant take my note to yoi» father ? 
-—He will take it tfiere.—Will your brother carry my guns^to the 
Russian ?—He will carry tliem thither.—To niom do ocjr'enemies w^ . 
to carry our pistols ?—They wish to cany them to the Turks.—Whither 
will the shoemaktr carry my shoes?—He will carry them to jrour 
house.—Will he carry them home ?—He will not carry thern thither.— 
Will you come to me ?—I will not come Waller) there.—Whither dej you 
wish to go?—I evish to go to the ^ood English.—WiJ| the good 
Italians go to our house ?—They wilt not go thither.—Whither do they 
wish to go ?—^They will go no whither. 


49. 

Will yoi^ take your son to my house ?—I will not take Um to your 
house, but to the captain's.—When will you take him-to the captain’s?' 
—I will take him there to-morroev.—Do you wi.sb to take my children 
tothephysiefeh’s?—I will take them (hither.—When will you take them 
thither?—I will take^thein thither to-day.—At what o’clock will you 
take them thither?—At haU^ast two.—When will you send your ser¬ 
vant to file phj-sician ?—1 will send him there to-day«—At what o’clock ? 
—At a quarter past ten.—Will you go any whither?—I will go some 
whither.—Whither will you go ?—1 will go to the Scotchman.—Will 
the. Irishinan come to you ?—He will come to me.—'Vi’illyour son go 
to any one ?—He will go to some one.—^'i'o whoii^ does he wish to go ? 
—He wishes to go to his friends.—Wi)I thj Spaniards go any w-hither? 
—Tlicy will goTio whither.—W’El our fsiend go to any one?—He wdl 
go to no one. 


50. 

■fllion w'ill you take yoursf-—^ to tho pmnter?—Iwill fake him 
thither to-day.—,'Wl‘ither will he carry these birds ?—-He will carry 
them no whither.—Will you teke the pliysioijn to this man ?—I will 
tako-him there.—When will me physician go to your brother ?—He 
will go there to-day.—Will you send a servant^o me ?—-l^iU send one 
there. JtWill yon send a ijjiild to the painter?—I will noit send .one 
thither.—With whom is tWb captaint—He is with npbqdy.—Has your 
brother time to come to my house ?—^le has no time to come (utter) 
there.—^Wiil the Frenqhmah write one more note ?—^He ■will cvrite one 
more.—Has ybur friend a mind to write as,roany notes as —He has 
a mind tp^ite .quite as many.—To whose house does he^wish to send 
them I —Hesvill^nd them to his friends’.—Who wishes to write little 
notes ?-—-The young inan wishes to write some.—Do you wish to cany 
many hooks ii^f father’s ?—I.will only ottrry a few thi^er. 
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Will you, send one more tnmk. to our friend t—I imll send ieyeral 
more there.—How many more hats does the liatter wish tO'send i—lie 
wishes'.oWnd six more.—Wilt tl» tailor send as j^any shoes as the 
shoemaker?—Ho ij^ send fewer.-rrHas your son,.the oomge to go to 
she oaptaln?—He has the courage to go there, but he has no time.— 
Do j on wish to buy as many dogs as horses I—I will' buy more ojf the 
latter than of the former.—At what o’clock do you wish to send your 
servant to the Dutchman’s ?—I will send him thither at a quarter to 
six.—At whit o’clock is your fa’her at home ?—He is at home at twelve 
o’clock.—At what o’clock does your friend wish to write his notes ?— 
He will write them at midnight.—Are you afraid to go to the captain ? 
—I am not afraid, but ashamed to go therq 
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Vingtieme Le^m. 


To, moaning in order to. 

To see. 

Have you any money to ‘buy 
bread ? • 

I have some to buy some. 

Will you gci^b your brotl)er in 
onier to see him ? 

I have not tiille to go there to see 
him. 

lias yonr brother a knife to^ut 
his bre*] ? 

He has none to cut it. 


To sweep. 
To kill. 

To salt ' 


Pour. 

Voir * S. 

Avez-Tous dorargentpoKracheter 
du pain ? 

J’en sxpour en aoheter. 

Voulez-vous idler chez votre frJre 
pour le voir ? 

Je n’ai pas le temps d’y aller pour 
le voir. 

Votre frere a-,t-il un coutcau potur 
eouper son pain ? ' * 

11 n’en a jias pour le eouper, : 

Balaj-er 1. 

tuer4. 

Saler*!. 


To be able (can). - | Pouvoir* 8. 


Can yon f or ore yc« able ? 
I can, or 1 am able. 

I cannot, I g,m not able. 
Can he, or is he able} 

He can,•he is able. 

He cannot, he is unable. 
We can, we are able. 

You can, you are ^blo. 
llicy can, they are able. 


Pouvez-vous ? . 

Jo peux (<w je puis)*. 

Je ne peux pas (or je ne puisj. 
I’eut-il f • 

II pout. 

II ne pent pas. 

Mous pouvons. 

Vousyiouvez. 

Ils penvent. 


* Jepuii is more in use thany'cpe««, whieh should not be used in an 
interrogative aentcBcc. Say, therefore, pui»-je ? and «ot pcux-je ? of 
which hereaftm.* (See Lesson «XVII1.) 
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Me:- 

Him. > 

Ti^ee ipe. • - 
To see him. 

To see tbo msa. 
To UU him. 


'ip. 

To the or at the. 

Sinpvlar. Plural. 

To the friend. To-4he friends. 
To the man. • To fte men. 

To the captain. To the captains. 
To the book. To the books. 

To him, to her. 

To me. 

To speak to me. ^ 

To speak to him (to her). , 
To write to him (to hdi-). 
To ’R'rite to nie. 

Td speak t^j the man. . 

To speak to the capjmn. 

To writ# to the cnptwn. 

Can you write to me ? 

I can write'to you. * 

(^n the man speak to you ? 

He can speSk to me. 

AVill you t rite to your brother ? 

1 willlrritc to him. 


Me ((iirect olgeot or aecnsa- 
■ tive). . 

Le (lir«ct object or^ocusa- 
iive). 

Me voir. ' 

be voir. 

Voir rhomme. 
lie tuer. 

,'A. — 

An, plur. am (seeLess. IX.). 

Sin^lar. •Plural. 

■’A rami. Alix amis.' 

'A rhomme. Aux hommes. 

Au capitaine. AuxTcapitaines. 
An livre. ■ Aux lims. 

Lui (indirect object or da¬ 
tive)., • 

Me. 

Me parler. 

Laii parlerr 
Lxii dcrirc. 

M’tierire. 

Parler h I’hnmme. 

Parler au capitaine. 

6crire an capitaine.' 

Pouvez-vous%’&rire t 
Ja peux vous dcrire. 

L’homme peut-il rcpio parler 
, 11 peut me parler. , - ^ 
VouVz-foua Aqrire k votre frire ? 
Je venx lui dcrire. 


The basket. ' ), panier. 

Ihe carpet" Le tapis. 

The floor. Le planaher. 

The cat. Le chat. 
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Will.j'ou send the book to the 
man? , 

I mH se>kd it io him. 

When will you send it to him f 
I will send it t6 him to-moraow. 


Voulez-vons enroyer h livje i 
Vhomme? , ' 

Je veux U lui envoyer. , . 
Quandyoulez-Tpus le 
Je venx le lui envoyer demain. 


SlNSCliB. 

Indirect o^eet Direct object 





gr Dative. 

or j^eusative 

1st person. 

To me. Me. 

"Me or k moi. 

Me Or moi. 

3rd 


To him, Dim- 

Lui — k lui. , 

Le — lui. 




1 ‘ PiX'RAL. 

1st 


To us. Us. 

Nous or k nous. 

Nous. 

2nd 

»» ^ 

To you, You. 

Vous k 90 US. 

Vous. 

3rd 

if 

To them, Them. 

Leur — k eux. 

Les or eux. 


Obs. Me, litiloT the indirect object, and me, le, for the direct objept, 
always precede the verb; whilst d moi, it lui, for the indirect object, 
and moi, lui, for the direct objjct, always follow it. The same is the case 
with R0tts«nd b nous, vous and d vous, leur and d eutv, }es and mx. fix. 


Does he wish to speak to you ? 
He does not .wish to speak to ine, 
but to you. 

Do you wish to write to him ? 

I do not wish to write to him, but 
to his brother. 


Veut-il vous.parlef ? 

K ne veut*pas parler 4 inoi, mais 
& vous. 

\^)ul^-vous Ihi eorire? 

Jo ne'veux pas ^crire k lui, mais 
k son firkre. 


The following u the order in which the perspHal 
placed in the sentence:— > 


Shgulur. 

It to me, 

It to him, ,, 
It to us, 
it to yoiT, 

It to them. 


stPlural. 
them to mo. 
them to him. 
them to us. 
them to ym. 
them to tBem, 


Siiigulier. 
fUe lc, 

I.A; lui, 
tNouale,* 
fVous le> 
Leleur, 


pronouns must be 

Plarifl, 

+me les, 
les lui. 
tnou* les. 
t vousjes. 
les' leur. 


When will you senfi me the bas¬ 
ket? • •• 

I will send it yoiAto-day. 


Quan^voulea-vous m’egvoyer le 
panieik? 

Je veux vtm I’envoyer aujtmr- 
d’hm. ■ 



u 


'rvrENTiEtn lbssoh. 


It file following maimer the relative pronoun «, some of it, is placed 
with regard to the personal pronoun. 


^ome to me. 

Soipo to hint (to her). 
Some tW'US. 

Some to yen. 

Gome to them. 


■fM’en. ‘ 
fLm en. 
fNous en. 
fVous en. 
fLeur eii. 


To give. ' Donner 1. 
To lend. Preto 1. 


Are you willing to give me some 
bread? 

I am willing to give you some. 
Will you lend some money to my 
brother f 

1 win lend some to him. 


Voulez-vous roe donner du pain I 

Je ^ oux votis en donner. 
Voulev-votis pr£tj’‘ de I’argcnt h 
mon f riirc ? 

Je vcuic fci en prfiter. 
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: EXERCISES. 

■i fifas the.cjtt^ntertooney enougl^ to buy a hammer f^rHebas enough 
of it to buy bne»—Has the captain iJioney-enough to buy a ship?—He 
has not enough to boy one,—Has the peasant a desire to buy some 
bread ?—He hgs a desire to buy. some, but he h^ not money enough 
to buy some.—Has your son paper to write a note ?—He has not any 
to write one.—Have you time to see my brother ?—I have no time to 
see him.—Does your father wish to see me?—He does not wish to see 
yon.—Has yoUr servmit a broom to sweep the floor?—He Jias one to 
Bw;eep it.—Is he wilUng to sweep it ?—He is willing to sweep it.—Has 
the sailor money to buy some chocolate ?—He has none to buy any.— 
Has your cook money to buy some beef?—Ho has so.nc to buy some. 
—Has he money to buy some chickens ?—He has some to buy some.— 
Have you salt enough to salt my beef ?—I have enoijgh to salt it.— 
Will your friend come to my house in order to see me?—He will 
neither coxae .(filler) to your house nor see yon.—Has ^'our neighbour 
a desire to kill his h'orse ?—He haS no desire to kill it.—Will you kill 
yonrfciends?—I will killonly my enem|es. * 

.'>3. 

Can you cut me some bread ?—I can cut yon some.—Have you a 
knife to cut me some?—I have one,—Can you mend roy gloves?—I 
can mend them, hut I have no wish to do it.—Can the tailor make me 
a coat?—He can make you one.—Will you speak to the physician ?—I 
vriil speak to him.—Docs your son wish to see me in order to speak to 
me ?—He wishes to see you in order to give yon a crowm.—Does he 
wish to kill npe?—He docs not wish to kill you; he,only wishes to 
see you.—Does the' son of our old friend wish to kill an ox?—He 
wishes to kid two.—Who has a mind to kill our eat ?—Our neighbour’s 
boy has a mind to kill it.—How t.uch money can you send me ?—I can 
send you twenty fVanca.—Will you send me my carpet ?—I will send it 
to you.—Will you send the shoemaker any thing (yaeigue ciose au 
cOrdoKnier) ?—I will send him my shoes,—Will you send him your 
coats?—bfo, I will send them to my tailor.—Can the tailor send mo 
my coat?—He cannot send it you.—Are your children-able to write to 
me ?—They arc able to write to you.-rWiU you lend me”your basket? 
—I will lend it you. : ,j , 

‘ ■ 

Have^ yon a glass to drink your wine have one, but I have no 
vinej'l b&ye only tea'.—Will "you .give jhie money to buy some?—I 
vili give you some, but I have only a little—^Will you give me that 
rhicb (ce ga«)you have ?—will give it you.—^Can you drink as much 
rine-asi tx^ ?—I can drink as'much of the one tie cf the other.—Has 
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our neighbour «ny wood to make a fire. (<fit Jljat),?—He has some to 
make one (pour en /atre), but he has no money to buy bread and 
butter.—dgre y^u willing to l#nd him some ?—I am Willing,to lend liijj 
some.—Do you wish to speak to the German 1—1 wish to speai?to Jjim. 
—Where is he?f-He iB '\nih.th6 son of the American {it hdmirieain).' 
—Does the German wish to speak to me? He wisBes to speak to. 
you.—Does he wishjto speak to ray Iwother or to yours f—He ^shjs 
to speak to both.—Can the children of oia neighbour work^—Tlmy 
can work, but they will not. 


, ■ , 55 . 

Do you wish to speak to the children of the Dutchman ?—I wish to 
speak to tliem.—What will ^ou give them!—I will give them good 
cakes.—Will yOtl lend them anything?—I am \villing to lend them 
something, but f cannot lend them any thing.; I have nothing.—Has 
the cook some more salt to salt the beef?—He has a little more.—Has 
he some more^ce ?—Ho has a great deal more.—Will he give me 
some ?—lie will give you some.—Will he give some to my little boys ? 
—He will giv^tliem some.—Will he kill this or that chicken .’-r-Ha 
will neither kill this nqy that.—Which ox will he kill ?—He will kill 
that of the good peasant.—1^11 he kill this or that ,ox ?—He will kiH 
both.—Whb will send us biscuits ?—^Tlie baker will send you some.— 
Have you any thing to (a) do ?—I have nothing ■>'' 


' ' . 56. • 

What has your son, lb (a) do ?—He has t^ write ifi his gbod friends 
and to the captains.—To whom do you w^h to speak ?—I wish to 
speak to the Italians and to the French.'—Do you wish to give them 
some money ?—I wish to give them some.—Do you .^jish to give this 
mail some bread ?—I #ish to'*give him some.—Will yqji give hiiti a 
coat?—I will give him one.—Will yoUr friends gU'e me some boIEbe? 
—^Thcy will give you some.—Will you lend me your bools ?—I will 
lend them to you.—AViU you lenri your neighbours your mattress ?—I 
will not lend it tothasn.—Will you lend them your looUingiglass ?—I 
will lend it, to them.—^To whom qui) will you V'd your ninbrellas ? 
—I Will lend them to ray friends.—To whom {h qui) does your friend 
wish to lend fiis linen ?—He will lend it to nobodyt 
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yingt et unieme Lefon. 

A qui ? (a question followed by 
tue object indirect inthcdative). 

.For persons : qtci ? 

For tilings : ? quoi ? 

THE POUR CASES OP THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS: — 

Qui} Whot — Que?.Quoi? Whai-i 


Subject 



Forpersniis. 

For thiwjs 

1 . 



* or 

>\Vho? 

What ? 

Qui? 

que? quoi? 

Nominative. 

J 




Object indi¬ 
rect in the 

1 Of4rhom Of what 



I 1 

3 

{also, 

[from 

De qui ? 

de quoi ? 

Genitive. 

j whom)? 

'whai) ? 



Object in-1 
direct in > 
the liative. J 

To whom? 
whose ? 

To what? 

'A qui? 

h quoi ? 

Object di-T 
rect.orAo- > 
onsative. J 

• A^om? 

What? 

Qui? 

que? quoi? 


Qui ? who ? has np plural and always refers to persons, without dis¬ 
tinction of se.r, as who in English. 

Qa«P i^d guoi? what? have no plurM, and always relkte to things. 

• Cfbs. Always use que, for things, before a verb, and never gaot as 
the sjbjeot and object direct or accusative. 

To answer. Rfpondre 4; 

^ To answer the ijian. Repon^re h f hominc., 

To answer tba nien. R^pondre aux h5^vI3le3. 

Obs. H. There are many verbs in Eiqilish after wMlchtbe preposition 
to may or msy not be expressed} but this is not the case in French, 
where to, d, must be expressed^ ' 


To whom f“ 

Whom t 
What? 
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To whom do you wish to answer i 

*A qui 'wmlez-vous r^ondre i 

I wish to answer to my brother. 

, Je veux rdpondre h mOn ftixd! > 

To answer him. 

Led r^pondre. ■ ’ 

Co stoswer then 

Letir r^poadre. 

To answer the note. 

Repondre au billet. 

To answer Jit. 

Y repondre. ' 

To it, to them. 

Y. 

To answer the notes. 

Repondre aux billets. 

To answer them. 

Y repondre. 

Will you answer my note ? 

Vo®ez-vous repondre ? mon bil¬ 

I tt’ill answer it. 

let ? 

Je veux y rdpondre. 

The play, the theatre 

Le thditre. 

Th^JlpU. 

Le bal. 

To or at 8ie play. 

Singular. Plural. 

Au theatre, aux th^itres. 

To or at the ball. , 

Au bal, aux b^. 

To or at the garden. i 

Au jardin, . aux jardins. 

'ftie storehouse. "j 

1 

The magazine. 

^ Lc magasin. 

The warehouse. J 

I 

The conntingJiouse. j 

1 Le comptoir. 

The market. ! 

Le m^che. 

yiiere, thither. 

Y. 

To go iJiei'9, thitlttr. 

Y aUer. 

To be there. 

Y Stre. 

r.o you wish to go to the play ? 

» Voulez-vous aller au th^trel 

I wish to go there. 

J c veux y aller. 

Is your brother at the play ? 

A'otre frhre est-il au tlKhtoef 

He is tliere. 

11 y est. • 

He is not there. 

11 n’y est p^. 

Whciy ii^he f 

1 Oh est-il ? 

In. 

0<tm. 

Is your lather in hiS garden ? 

Votre p^e est-il dans soi^ jardin 1 

He is there. 

11 y est. • 

Where is the'merSiant? • * 

, Oh cat le' marchand 1 
t Oh le marchand est-Uf 

He is in bis storehouse. 

1 ILest dans son magasin. 
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'■ 'WO’ikt hare you to do f 
1 b&ve'inotbing; to do. 

What has the man to drink ? 

has nothing to drink. 

'Have you at^y thing to do,? 

1 have to answer a note. 

I have to siieak to yout brother. 


Qu’avez-vous k faire? 

Je n’ai rien a faire. 

L’homcne qu’att-U k boire ? 

D n’a ridn k boire. 

Avaa^vous quelqoe chose k fairc ? 
J’iu k r^pondre k un billet. 

J’ai k parler k votre frere. 


, . EXERCISES. 

57. 

Will you write to me ?—1 will wwite to you.—Will you write to the 
Italian ?-rl will write to him.—^tVill your brother write to the English i 
—He will write to them, hut they have no mind to ariSwer him.—Will 
you answer your friend ?—I will answer him.—But whom will you 
answer ?—I will answer my good father.—Will you noi answer your 
good friends?—I will answer Uiem.—Who will rvrite to you?—The 
Russian wishes to write to me.—Will you. answer him ?—1 will not 
answer him.—Who will write to our friends ?—The, children of our 
neighbour will ^vrite'to them.—AVill they answer them?—^I’hey will 
answer them.—To whom do you wish to write?—I wish to write to 
the Russian.—'Will he answer you?—He wishes to answer me, but 
he cannot.-r-Can tlm Spaniards answer us?—'Ihey cannot answer Us, 
hut we can. answer them.—To whom do you wish to send this note ?— 
I will send it to the'joiner._ ' 

’ 5S. 

What have you ’to do ?—I have to write.—What have you to write ? 
—I have to write a note.—To whom ?—;To the .eariienter.—^What has 
your father ti> drink?—He has to drink some good wine.—Has your 
servant anyiAhing to drink ?—He has to drink some tea.—What has 
the shoemaker to do ?—He has to-mend my shoes.—"What have you to 
mend?—I have to mend my thread stockings.—^To whom have you to 
speak ?—t have to speak to the captain.—VAhenrvillypu speak to him? 
—^'ro-dayi—Where will you speak to'^him?—At his house.—To whom 
has your Ijrother to speak ?—Ho has' to spehk to yoUr son;—What has 
the Englishman to do?—Hehasto answer a note.—Which,note has 
he to anlwer'?—He has to answer' that d£ the good German.—Have I 
to afewer the note of the Ffenehman ?—'S'ou have to answer it;—Which 
Bote have you to answer ,?—I have to answer that, of my good friend. 
Has yoOT father to answer a note ?—He hus ,tb ahsft-p one (k an billet). 
—Who has to answer jjotes ?—rOuf children have ‘to apewer a few.— 
Will you answer the notes of the merchants ?—Twyh answer'Riem.— 
Win your brother answer this or that note?—He Will answrai neither 
this wir that,—-WiH any mne muswer my note ?—Ifo bne trill answer it. 
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59. 

\ 

WhicU notps will yoyV f*tlier answer?—He will answer only tho^ ol 
his good friends.—Will he answer my note ?—He will answeiklt.-wllare 
you to answerftny one ?—I have t* answer no one.—Who will answCT 
iny notes ?—Your friends will answer them.—Have you a mind to go to 
the hall ?—I have asmind to go there.—When will you go there"?—»l'o- 
ilay.—At what o’clock ?—At half-past ten.—When will you take your 
hoy to the play i —I will take him there to-morrow.—At what o’clock 
will you take him there ?—At a quarter t^ six.—Where is ygur son ?— 
lie is at the jilay.—Is your friend atlhe hall?—He is there.—Where 
is the merchant?—He is at his counting-house.—Where do you wish 
to take me to ?—I wish to take you to my warehouse.—Where does 
your cook wish‘d go to ?—ftp wishes to go to the market.—Is yomr 
hrothcr at the market?—He is not there.—W’here is he?—He is in 
his maga 2 in£^_ 


CO. 

Where is t^e Dutchman ?—He is in his garret.—Will you come to 
me in order to go to tl»e play ?—I will come (aUer) to you, hut I have 
no .mind to go to the play.-•‘Where is the Irishman?—He is at,the 
market.—I'o which theatre do 3 ’ou wish to go ?—I wish to go to that 
of the French.—Will you go to my garden or to that of the Scotch¬ 
man ?— I will go neither to yours nor to that, of the Scotchman; I 
wish to go to that of the Italian.—Does the physician wish to go to 
our storehouses or to those of the Dutch ?-«.He wilt go neither to yours 
nor to those of the Dutch, but to thos# of fee French.—What do you 
wish to buy at the market ?—I wish to buy a basket and some earpets. 
—Where will you tal^ them to ?—1 will take them Ifcme. , 


61.- 

How many carpets do you*lvish to buy ?—I wish to. buy two.—"fo 
whom do you wish to give them ?—I will give them to my, servant.— 
Has he a mind to sweep the ftoor ?—Ho has sainind to do it, but he 
has no time,—Have the English many storehouses?—^’I'liey have many. 
—Have the French as many dogs as cats ?—'Biey have more of the 
latter tHan of the former.—Have you many guns in your warehouses ? 
—We have many there, h\if we have but little corn.—Do you wish to 
see our guns ?—1 wift go into your wafchouses iii order to see them.—■ 
Do you wish to bujy any thing ?—I do wish to buy' something.—^What 
do you wish to buy ?—I wish to buy a pocket-hook, a looking-glass, 
and a pistoI.^55S^here will you buy your tru^fc ?—I will bny it at the 
market.—Have you as much wine as tea in your storehouses ?—^Vi’e 
have as much of the one .as of the other.-^Who wishes to tear my 
linen ?— No oneswisiies to tear it. 
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02 . 

Will tliD English give us -some bread ?—^Tlicy will give you some.— 
Will they,give tis as much butter as bread ?—'Hey will give you more 
the latter than of the former.:—W’ill ypu give this man a franc i—I 
will give him several.—How many francs will you give him ?—I will 
give him five.—Wliat will the French lend us:—^Thoy will lend us 
many boohs.—Have you time to write to the merchant ?—I wdsh to 
write to him, but I have no time to-day.—When will you answer the 
German ?— I will answer him to-morrow.—^At what o'clock!—At eight. 
—Where does the Spaniard’wish to go,tor—He wishes to go no 
whither.—Does your servant wish to warm my broth?—He wishes to 
warm it.—Is he willing to make my fire ?—He is willing to make it.— 
W'here does the baker wish to go to ?—Ho. wishes to gp to the wood. 

,—Where is the youth ?—He is at the play. —Who is v-t the captain’s 
ball? —Our children and our friends are there. 
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TWENTY-SECOND LJSSSON. 

ViwjUdciuvieme Lefon. 


To or (d tlic corner. 

To or at thojiole. 

In tbo holt'» in the holes. 


Sing. 

All coin, 

Au trou, ' 

Dans le trou. 


Vlur. 

aux coins, 
aux trous. (See 
n. 1. Less. IX ) 
dans les trous. 


To or «(tjic bottom. 

7b or at tbc^inttom of the ba^. 
At the corner of the fife. 


Au fond. 

Au fond du sac. 
.\U coin du feu. 


To or at the end. 

To the end of the road. 
7b the end of the roads. 

The road. 


Au hout. 

Au bout du chemin. 
Au hout ties chemintf 
IjC chemin. 


To send for. 

To go for, tod'etch. . 

Will you send for some wine ? 

I will send for some. 

Will your boy go fo*sonie bread ? 

• 

He will not go for any. 

I will send for the physiciaif. 

• • 

I will send for him. * 

He will send for mjtbrothers. 

. • 

He will send for them; 

W'Ul you seBRsi^or glasses ? 

I will send for some. 


Enroycr chercher. 

Aller clieroJfer. • 

• 

Voulez-vous envoyer chercher du 
vin ? • 

>T e veux en envoyer chercher. 

Votre gar 9 on vcut-il^ller chercher 
du paii^? 

II ne veut jias en aller chercher. 

Je veux • envoyer chercher le 
m^decin. ^ , 

Je veu.x I’envoyer cherche^, 

J1 veut envoyer chercher mes 
friires. * 

II veirf; les envoyer cheacber. 

VouIe 2 *vous envoyeifchercher des 
verres ? 

Je veux en eiivoyer chercher. 


O 3 

a • 
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Qu’avez-voiis a fuite f 
J’ai i alier au'in,arch^. 
Qu’avaz-^ous & boita ? », 

Kous avons & boire bon vin. 

I Vous avcz Sk raccommoder vos bas. 

Thetjlnive. Ih ont. 

What ^oroiMe men to do? ,, , Ives bommcs juW-iV* a faire ? 
'fhey have to go to the store- lls ovi & alter au magasin. 
house. 

'ITiis evening (to-night). C'e soir. 

In the evening. f Le soir. 

'I'his morning. t'e matin. 

In the morning. t matin. 

Non', at present. | A present. 

Thou. . i Tu 

ITiou hast—thou art. Tu as—Tu es. 

Art thou fatigued ? Es-tu fatigue. 

I am not fatigued. .le ne suis pas fatiguA 

.Are-the men tired ? Les hommes sont-ils fatigues ? 

O/js,. The adjective in French, when it is preceded by a noun or 
pronoun, must agree with it in number; that is, if the noun or pronoun 
is in the plural, the adjective must take an s. 

They are not tired. ] Hr ne sont pas fatigues. 

'llmu wilt (wishest)—thou art | Vu veu.v—tu peu.v. 
able (canst). 

•Art thou willing to make my fire ? Veu-v-tu fuire mon feu ? 

I iun willing to make it, but I Je vf ux le faire, mois je ne peu.v 

cannot. pas. 

* In addressing one another the French use the second person plural 
as in English. The secood person singular, however, l^v»«..)ploycd : 1. 
in 'sublime tit serious style, and in poetry; 2. It is a r'.ark of intimacy 
among friends, and is used by parents and ch'ddren, brotliers mjd sis¬ 
ters, husbands imd wives, towards one another: in.general it implies 
famiUanty founded on affection and fondness, or hatre ' and contempt. 


WHat have you to do ? 

X have to go to the market. 
What have you to'drink? 

"^Ve buve’'to drink some good 
wine. 

You haye to mencTyour stockings. 
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Art thou afraid ?** 

1 am not a&aid; I am cold. 
Arfctho*! hungry i' • 

To sell. 

, Tg tell, to say. 

To tell some one, to say to some 
one. 

The word. 

Will you tell the sen’ant to make 
the fire ? 

I will tell hiinlo make it. , 


t As-tu pent ! 

fje n’ai pas peur; j’ai froid. 
t As-tu fain ' 

A'endre 4. 

Dire* 4 (takes theprepoSititipde 
before the verb). ’ 

Dire k quelqu’un. 

* I.C mot. 

Voulc'/..vous dire au domestique 
de fairc le feu ? 

i Je veux lui dire de le faire. 


••Thy. 

Thine. 

* ' TTiy book—thy books. 


S(«y. Ton. Plur. tes. 

— Le tien — les tiens. 
— Ton livre — tes litres. 


EXERCISES. 

e:t. 

Will you send for some sugar ?—I will send for some.—Son (mon 
fils), nilt thou go for some cakes ?—Yesafather fniou pire), I will go 
for some.—Whither wilt thou go ?—I*will^o into the garden.—Who 
is in the garden ?—^The children of our friends are there.—Will you 
■semi f(>r the ]>hysician ?—I will send for him.—Who will go Jot my 
brother?—My servant mil go for him.—Where is ho^—He is in his 
counting-house.—Will you give me my broth ?—I will (pve it you.— 
Where is it ?—It is at the corner of the fire.—Will you gh-e me some 
nioncy to (prmr) fetch some nflSIk?—I will givo yousome to fetch some. 
—Where is your in'Rney ?—It is in my counting-house’: wiR you go for 
it ? —I will go for it.—W'ill yo« buy iny horset—I cannot buy it: I 
have no money.—AVhere i^ your cat ?—It is in the hole.—In which 
hole is it?—In the hole of the garret.—AVhere is this mfn’s dog?— 
It is in a corner of the s)Jp.—AVhere has the peasant hisR:ornf—fle 
has it in his bag.—Has he a cat?—He has one.—AATiere is it?.2-It is 
at tlie bottom of —Is your caf in this bag ?—It is in it. 

04. 

Have you ai;y thing to do ?—1 have something to do.-*-What have 
you to do ?—1 have to jBend my stockings, -and to go to the end of the 
road.—AVho is at tjio end of the road ^—Myrfather is there.—Has your 
cook any thing fo drink ?—to drink some wine nild snihe aood 
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brotk.—Can yoii give mo as much butter m bread ?—I can give you 
more of the latter than of the former.—Can our friend drink as much 
winb as coffee ?—He cannot drink so mucli of the latter lyj of the 
former.’—Have you to* speak to any one ?—1 have to speak to several 
men.-j^To how many men have you to speak ?—1 have to speak to four. 
—When have you to speak to tlicra ?—This evening.—At what o'clock .’ 
—At a quater to nine.—When can you go to the market ?—1 can go 
thither in the morning.—At what o’clock ?—At half-past seven.—When 
will you go to the Frenchman ?—I will go to him to-night.—Will you 
go to the "physician in the u.oriing or in the evening?—I will go to 
him in the morning.—At what o’clock ?—At a qutirter past ten. 

G5. 

Have you to write as many notes as the Kughslusan?—I have to 
write less of them than he.—Will you speak to the German ?—I will 
speak to him.—When will you speak to him ?—At preset* —Where is 
he ?—He is at the other end of the wood.—Will you go to the market ? 
—I tvill go thither to (pour) buy some iincn.-:-l)o.your ni.guMic^.. not 
tvish to go to the market ?—^They cannot go thither; tliey are fatigued. 
—Hast thou the courage to go to the wood in the evening?—1 luuc 
the courage to gp thither, but not in the evening.—Are yoyr chiidren 
able to answer ray notes ?—They are able to answer them.—What do 
you wish to say to the servant ?—I wish to tell him to make the fire 
and to sweep tlie warehouse.—Will you tell your brotlier to sell me liis 
horse ?—I will tell him to sell it you.---What do you wisli to tell me ?— 
I wish to tell you a’^vord.-r Whom do you wish to see ?—I wish to sec 
the Scotchman.—Have you any thing to tell Iiim?—1 Imve to tell him 
a few words.—Which books does my brotber wish to sell ?—He wishes 

f.A a«ll vTtma nn/^ nis nom 
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^ Viwjt-troisihne Lepon. 


'X'o go out. 

'I'o remain, to stay. 

AVhen ()p you wish to go out? 
j wish to go out now. • 

I'o remain (to stay) at home. 


iMjrtir 2 *. 

Hester 1. 

Quand voulez-vous sortir ? 
Je veux sortir h present. 
Hester a la maison 


Here. 

Id, y. 

Ttt remain here. 

Hester ici. 

Thm-e. 

/.() , y. 

Will yoifcstay hero? 

1 will stay here. 

Will your friend remain there ? 

He will not stay there. 

Whll you go to your brother ? 

I will go to him. 

Voulez-vous retter ici ? 

Je veux y rester. 

Votre ami j-eut-il rester Ih ? 

Il ne vent pas y rester. 
Voulez-vous aller chez votre frbrW 
/e t^u.x y after. 

The pleasure. 
'fMfe favour. 

To give pleasure. 

To do a favour. 

^ Lo plaisir. 

Faire plaisir. 

: Faire un plaisir. 

Are you Joing ? 

I am going. 

' I.am not going. , 

Tliou art going. 

• Is he gbing i ~ 

He goes, or is going. 

He is nbP^oing. 

Are we goin|? 

go, or are going. 

Aliez-vous ? 

1 Je vais. f 
! Je ne vais pas. 
j Tu vas. 

Va-t-il ?' 

11 va. 

*11 ne va pas. 

Allons-nous ? 

Nous ^ons. 


' La maison, the houSe, is a feminine noun, the article of such nouns 
heing for the singular la. ■ Tliis class.of nogns will bp spoken of here¬ 
after. (See N«te 1, Less. XIX.) 
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What you going to do f 
'I am going to read. 

To read. 

Are you going to your,brother? 
I am going, there. 

Where 13 he going to ? 

He is going to his father. 

All, eoei-y. 

Every day. 

Every morning. 

Eveiy evening. 

It is. 

Late. 

What o’clock is it! 

4t is three o’clock. 

It iSr twelve o’clock. 

It is a quarter past twelve. 

It wants a quarter to.six. 

It is half-past one. 


To he acquain^ with'(to 
Icnoiv). , 

To be acquainted with (to know) 


QU’allez-vous &re.t 
Jevais lire. 

I^re 4 *. 

AUez-vous chez vdtre fi^re ? 
J’y vais. 

Oil va-t-il It' 

II va chez son pkte. 

Sing. Tout. Plvir. Tom. 

Tons lea jours. 

Tons les matins. . 

I Toils les soirs. 


II est. 

Tard. 

Quelle* heure est-il? 

II est trois heures. 

II est midi. 

II estmidi ct quart (oretun quart). 
II est six heures moins un quart. 
II est une heure et demie. (See 
Note 2, Less. XIX.) 

Gonnattre * 4. 

Connaitre un homme. 


Need. • I Pesom (is always followed by 

1 the preposition de). 

To want. ' ) , 

, 'To he in want of. ] hesom de. 

I want it. ' I r. . , 

I am in want of it. ■ / J 


* The interrogative pronoun quelle is here , in the feminine gender, 
agreeing with the feminine noun heure, hour. (See Note 2. Lesson 
XIX.) ' 
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Are yeu in want of this knife ? 

I am not in want.of it. 

Are you ip w^jpt of thesff knives ? 
I am in want of them. 

I am not in waht of them. 

I am not in want of any thing. 

Is he in want of mopcy ? 

He is not in want of any. 


Avez-vous besoin de ce couteau ? 
Je n’en ai pas besoin. 

Avez-vous besoin de ces couteaipc ? 
J’en ai besoin. , 

Je n’en ai pas beson. 

Je n’ai besoin df ricn. 

A-t-il besoin di«rgcnt J 
II n’en a pas besoin.. 


Of mhxt ? 

What are you in want of? 
What.do you want ? 


I 'Bfqiioi ? 

^ De quoi avez-vous 


besoin ? 


OllJECT INDIBECT IN THE GENITIVE OK THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

(See Lesson XX.) 


Ofar:, ' ..f-thee, of him. 

Of us, of you, of them. 

Is your fattier in want of me? 
He is in want ef you. 

Are you in want of tlicse books ? 
I am in want of them. 

Is he in want of my brothers ? 

He is in want of them. 


De moi, de toi, de lui C«i] 
De nous, de vons, d’eu-v (e»' 

Votre pJre a-l-il besoin de m9i? 
II a besoin de vouo. 

Avez-vous hesoin de ces Hvres ? 
J’en ai besoin. 

A-t-il Iiesoin de mes fr^res ? 

Q a oin d*eu.'£. 

II en a besoin 



EXERCISES. 

6C. 

Will you do mc^. favour?—Yes,.Sir, what one (Ze^Kel)i—^Willyon 
tell ray servant to make the fire 4—1 will tell hin;^o make it.—Will you 
tell him to ^weep the warehouses ?—I ivill tell him to sweep them.— 
What will you tell your father ? —I will tell him tB sell you llis horse.— 
Will you tell your son to to my father?—I will tell hisn to gorto 
him (y).—Have you any thing to tell me ?—1 have nothing to telWyou. 
—Have you any fllNij^to say to my f*ther?—I have a word to say to 
him.—Do these men wfch to sell their carpets ?—They do not wish to 
sell them.—John 1 {Jean) art thou here,(14)?-^Yes, Sir, 1 amBiere (/y 


* The former of these two expressions is yore polite with respect te 
persons, the latljr Being more eommoily used for things. 
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su ^).—What art thou going to do ?—I am going to your hatter to ():our) 
tell him to mend your hat.—W'ilt thou go to the tailtfr to tell him to 
mftld my coalst —I will go to him (y).—kte you willing tc-go to the 
mai'b ;t ?--I am willing to go thither.—What has your merchant to 
sell!—He bus to sell some beautififi leather gloves, combs, good cloth, 
and fine wooden buskcts.—Has he any iron guns to seU:—lie has 
some to sell.—Does he ivish to sell me his horses!—lie wishes lo sell 
them to you.—Have you any tiling to sell?—I have nothing to sell. 

. . , 0 ?. 

Is ifliite?—It is not late.—W’hat o'clock is it ?—It i.s a ijiiartcr past 
twelve.—.Vt what o’clock does the captain wish to go out.'—He wi-slies 
to go out at a (juarter to ci'giit.—Wliat are you goin,.,' to dot—1 am 
going to read.—What liaye you to read !—I have (o tend a good book. 
—Will you lend it to me ?—I will lend it you. W'lien,wiil von lend it 
me!—I will lend it you to-morrow.—1 law yon a mind<to go out!—I 
•liave no mind to go out.—.\re you wiiiing io stay liore, m y dea r (c/n/') 
friend ?—I cannot remain liere.—Wliitlier have you to gh r—1 Have to 
go to tlie counliiig-house.—When Vill you go to llie hall!—'i'o-nighfc. 
~.4t what o’clock?—.\t midnight.—l)o^you>§o to the Scotchman in 
lit ^evening or in the morning!—I go to him (y) hot'i iii i!ie evming 
ind in the morning.—Where are you going to now?—1 am going t.i 
!ia theatre.—Where is your son going to ?—He is going no whither; 
le i< going lo .stay at'home to (pour) write Ips notes.—AVhere is your 
jrolher:—He is at ids warelioiise.—Does he not wi.sli to go out?— 
S'o, .Sir, ii" dyes nut wi.sli io go out.—What is ha going to do there! 
—He is going to write to Kiis f'rie'nds.—AVili you stay liere or tliere ?— 

[ will stay there.—Where wiil your .father, stay!—He will stay there. 
—Has our friend a mind to stay in tlie garden!—Hu lias a mind to 
itay tliere. ^ 

'• 06 . 

At wli;.t o'clock is the Dutchman a. home:—He is at home every 
evening at a (juarter past nine.—When does yoiir cook go to the 
market!—He g.oes Viither every rnnrning at half-past five.—When 
docs our neighbour go to the, Iiislirncn!—He goes to them (y) every 
day.—At vhal o’clodt ?—.It eight o’clock in the morning.—"iVliat do 
veil wisheto buy?—I do not wish to hu;^ any thing; Imt my father 
ivish.13 to buy an oie.—Docs he wish to buy this or that ojc ?—He wishes 
to buy neither this hor that.—>vhich one (legae.ijrDoes he wish to buy? 
— He wishes to buy your friend's {cM de vtRre ami ).—Has the mer¬ 
chant one more coat to sfcU?—Ho lias one more, but hyloes not wisii 
to sell it.—. Has this man one knife more to sell ?—He has not one 
more ( plm de) knife to sell; but he has a few-more guns to sell.—AVhen 
will he sell them ?—Ho will sell them to-day.—AVhere ?-^At his ware¬ 
house.—Do you wish to see my friend - —I do wish, t* sec him in order 
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to know liim.—Do you wish to know my cliildren?—1 do witl/to 
know tliein.^Iaw many children have you?—I have only Wo; but 
ray brother hf|^ more t.h%ii ft he has six of them.—Docs that man laish 
to drink too much wine ?—He wislies to driuk too much of-it.-*nav(j 
you wine enough to drink ?—'I ha^’e only a little, but entiugh.—Does 
your brother wish to buy too many cakes ?—He wishes to btiv a great 
many, but not too i*iany. 

bg. 

Can you lend me a knife ?—I can lend yon one.—Can ymir fatlier 
lend me II book ?—He can lend you. seysrral.—What are yith in want 
of?—I am in want of a good gim.—.Are you in want of this pii tiirei 
—1 inn in want of it.—Docs your brother want money ?—He docs not 
want any.—Dogs lie want so»ne shoes ?—He does not want any.—AVhat 
docs he want ?—4Ie wants nofiiing.—Arc you in want of these sSick-s ? 
—I am in want of them.—AVho wants some sugarr-^Is'obody wam.-i 
any.—Doe.s miy body want pefiper?—Nobody waiit.s any.—What do I 
want?—You want nothing.—Does your father want these or those 
IiictTo.a?—ive wants neither the-se nor those.—.Are yon in want of 
me?—1 am in want of you.—AVheli do you want me?—At present.— 
What have you to say'jlr me ?—I have a word to say to yon.—Is youp 
son in wn^t of us?—He is m want of you and yopr brothers.—^Are 
you in want'of my servants?—I am in want of liiem.—Docs any one 
want my brother ?—No one wants him.—Dofes your father want any 
thing?—He does not want any thing.—What does the Knglishumn 
want ?~Ile want.s some linen.—Doe.s he not want some jewels?—He 
docs not want any.—AVhat docs thc,«:iil^;' want^—He wants some 
hiseuits. some milk, cheese, and butter.—Are yon going to give me 
any thing ?—I am going to give you some bread ant^wiue. 
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' TWENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

Vingt-qmtrieme LefO/u 


THE PRESENT. 

To find out the present tense of a verb its present jwrticiple must be 
known, as it serves to form the three persons plural It always ends 
in ml, and as all grammars and dictionaries give it, it is easily formed, 
and almost guessed at by learners®. 

Ibc first, second, and third persons plural of the prcsfint tense are 
formed in changing the syllable rmf of the present participle for the 
first person into ms, for the second into ez, amt the third into ent 
Ex. 

JIRfsT OOKJUGATIO:?. . 

Infinitive. Present Participle. ] Infinitif. Participe present. 
To speak, speaking. ' Parler, parlont. 


* The present of the indicative, jiarticiple, and infinitive, are primi¬ 
tive parts of thj verb. The other ])rimilives arc the preterite definite 
and the participle pa.st. 

® The foriuation of the present tense from the infinitive presents too 
many exceptions, almost as numerous as, the different terminations of 
the various infinitives, and is consequently too diiticult for beginners. 

® In all the four ooujugatious the second person singular has an s *. 
In the first conjugatioU the third (icrsod singular is the same as the first 
person ; in the second and third conjugations it has t. In the fourth 
oonjugatiob it adds nothing to the root f.' ' . 


• Except in the imperative of,the first conjugatj.or, and of some verbs 
of the second, where the s is dropjied- Ex. i’ar^speak (thou). When 
the imperative, however, \a followed by one of the i>ronouns, en, y, tlic 
letter s is not dropped, a,s donnes-en d Ion frere, give som.e In thy bro¬ 
ther: port^ny /(..,■ livres, take thy books thither. 

• + By root Wc understand that part of the-verb which precedes the 
terminations er, ir, oir, re, of the infinitive; e. g. in the verb finir, to 
finish.ySn, end, is the root. ' 
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FBE3BNT. 

I Speak, thou 9i)eakest,h$ 8j>eaks. Je parle, to parley, il parle. 

^Ve spcah, yep speak, they speak. Nous parlo'ss, vous parlea. Us pur- 

lent. 


SECOND CONJUGATION. 


To finish, finishing. 

1 finish, thou finishest, he finishes. 
We finish, you finish, they finish. 


Finir, finissant. 

Je finis, tu finis, il finit. 

,No%s Snissons, vous ftnisses, ils 
fiuisscnt. 


TinillJ CON.IUG.ATION. 


To receive, receiving. 

I receive, thWi leceivest, he re¬ 
ceives. 

We receive, you receive, they re¬ 
ceive. 


Reeevoir, recevant. 

Je re^ois, tu re^ois, il refoit. 

Nous recevons, vous rCceves, ils 
refoiven/ 


Ois. J.xWe have already seen in several words of the foregdlng 
Lessons that a cedilla is placed under the letter c (yl to give it the sound 
of s before the voivels a, o, u, as in ffarcon, boy; Franfais, Fienchmau ; 
&e. This is the case also in verbs who.se root ends in e, whicli, to pre¬ 
serve the soft sound, receives a cedilla whenever it is followed by a, o, 
or «. —Fx. Je refois, tu reyoi.v, il recoil ^ /o|eer, to T’orcc; forennt, for¬ 
cing; placer, to place; pla^aiit, jilaciug; fee. 


•I'OUltTfli CONJUGATION. 


To sell, selling. 
1 scU, thon sellest, he sells. 
We sell, you sell, tli^y sell. 


Vendre, vendast. 

Je vends, tu vends, il vend. 
Nous vendons, vous vendee, ils 
vendoif 


Principal e.vception3 to this rule arc :— 


To 1)e, heit)^. 

We are, you are, they are. 

To haver having. 

We have, you have, they have. 


litre*, ^tant. 

I Noits sommes, vous ites, ils Sont. 

] Avoir *, ayant. 

i Nous avons, vous avea, ils ont. 


* The third person plural of the third conjugation presents, as may 
lie observed, a little Exception, US the pfesent participlefis here changed 
into refoivent. 
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‘, To know, knowing. 

Wc know, you knmv, they know. 

, To do, ' doing. 

You do, 'they do. 

To say, saying. 

You soy. 


Savoir*, sachaat. 

Nous savons, vous savez, ils savent. 
kairo , . faisnvt. 

Vous faites, ils font. 

Pire *, dismi. 

Vous dites®. 


DJs. B. There is no distinction in French between I love, do love, 
and am loving. All these present tenses are expressed by j’cimf, I 
love. 


To love, to like. 


rlove. j-lovcs. 

I< do love. He < does love, 

tarn loving. Lis loving. 


rloveat. 

Thou< dost love, 
(.art loving. 



love. j 
do love. I 
arelov- | 
mg. 


'V\> 


love, 
do love, 
are loving.- 


They. 


love, 
do Jove, 
arc lov¬ 
ing. 


A iwcr 1 . 

J’iii.ne, il aim^*. 


Til aiine.?, vous aim«. 


Nois aitnon.?, ila aimen^ 


To lovej to ItkCj to he fond o f. A imc7\ 

To arrancfe. to set in o -dc'-*. Arranger, ranger 1. 

Obs. C. In verbs where the endinjr cr is preceded Jiy g, ihe letter c 
b, for ibe sortci)i‘‘g of the souml, retained in all those tenses where y is 
followed by a ' )r o. Kx. 7iHWf/er,to eaf; manf/Qauf, eatinn^; to 


T!ie remaining exceptions to this rule are the following 


CONJ. 

1st. Al!er,\o go; 

:id. T'V7iir, to come j 
to keep; 

Ar-guifrir, to acquire; 
Mf/urh\ to die (lose life); 
3 1. Rectfpoir, to receive; 
Devoir, to owe; 

Mouroir, to move; 
Pojnroir, to be able (can); 
I'ouhir, to be willing-; 
4th. Boire, ^to drink; < 

Pre«(ire, to take; 


nJlani: ils voiit, they go. 

vcnanl^-: ils viennentf they X'ome. 

tcvmit: ils tieniient, they keep- 

ac(iu6rant: ils acquihent, tlicy acquire. 
mofiraui:. ils meurent, they d"c. 
rec^'vrrni: ils resolvent, they receive 
devant: ils doivetU, they owe. 

%irMmnt: ils ig,utw€nf, they move. 
pouvant: ils ‘peuvent, they arc able. 
vmlant: its veulent, they are willing. 

but ant: ioiocn/t they drink. 

prenant: ils prennent^ they take. 


• And all those in eiw, as apcrcevoir, to perceive; concevoir, to 
conceive, &c. (See Note 4. p. 93.) 
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judge; ^u^'oawt, judging j negliger.to neglect* nejligeant, neglecting; 
nous mangoons^ n;o eat; moms jiigeons, we judge; nous n^gtigesns, we 
neglect. 


^Do you like liipj r I 
(JiT Personal pronouns not stanfi 
))lacc before the verb. 

• 

I do like him. I 

I do not like him. i 

Uo yon soH your horse ? j 

1 do sell i7. I 

Bo you sell it f I 


L’aiinez-vouSt? 

ng. in the nominative, take theb; 

Je I’aime. 

Je ne Paimo pas. 

Vemlcz-vous votre ebejol t 
’ioTe vends. 
he vendez-vous! 


Does Irt! send yott the note ? Yons cnvoie-t-il le billet ? 

He doe.s send it me. | 11 me renvoic. 

Obs. I). ffl verbs ending in ager, oger, uyer, the letter y is changed 
into i in all persons and tenses where it is followed by e mute. E.v. 

I send, thou sendcst, he sends, . J’envoie, lu envoies, il envoie, ils 
they send. •. ] cnvoieiit. 

1 sweep, thou sweepest, he’sweai)S, i Je balaie, tu balaies, il balaio^il^ 
they 8wc?p. . I balaient. 


Does the servant sweep the floor ? | 

f 

lie does swec]'it. 


^.c domcsrtqnc baiaic-t-il le jdan 
cher ? 

lisle l^ilaie. 


Obs. B. As the ri^c whieij I gave above, on tho*foriiv.it;on the 
idiiral of the pre.scnt tense, is applicrible lo irregular as*rvcll ii-s regular 
verbs, it remaii s now to point out only the present tcnso,singular of 
those irregular verbs which we have already employed, to enable the 
learner to use them ^1 in his exercises. 'I'hey are the following. 


To do, to rnalre. 

I do, thou dqst, he does. 

To drink, drinking. 

I drink, thou drinkest, lie drinks. 

To come, coming. 

I come, lliou coin«4j be eon.^... 

'I'o write, writing. 

1 write, thou wrltest, he mites. 

'J’o see. seeing. 

I see, thou seest, he secs., 

To say, to tell. 

I say, Ihon sayea^ ht says. 


haire *. 

Je fais, tu fais, i! fait. 
Hoii'c », bmtant. • 

Je hois, tu hois, il boi4 
Veiiir *, vermnt. 

,T# viens, tu viens, il vient. 
licrire *, cevivant. 
J’ceri.s,»lu ecris, il ccrit. 
Voir *, vtiyant. , 

.Ic vois, tu vois, il voit. 
Dire *. 

.1c dis, ^u dis, il (Tit. 
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‘ To go out, going out. 

I go out, thou goest out, he goes 
out. 

To read, reading. 

I read, thou'readest, he reads. 

To know (to be acquainted 
».• with), knowing. 

1 know, thou knowest, he knows. 

To o,jen, opening. 

I open, thou openest, he opens. 
Do you open his note ? 

I do not open it. 

Does he open his eyes t 
He opens them. 

Wlioni do yon love ? 

I love my father. 

Does your father love liis son ? 
He docs love him. 

> )o you love your children ? 

I db love them. , 

Are you fond of wine: 

I am fond of it. 

What are you fond of ? 

Cider. 

I airi fond of cider? ' 

The American. 

Wliat is the American fond of? 
He is fond of coffee. 


Sortir*, sortant. 

Je sors, tu sors, il sort. 

Lire •, lisant. 

Je lis, tu lis, il lit. 

Connattre*, connaissant. 

Je connais, tu connais, il connaSt. 

Ouvrir* 2, ouvrant. 

J’ouvre, tu ouvres, il ouvre® 
Ouvrez-vous son billet ? 

Je L".e I’ouvre pa", 
f Ouvre-t-il les yeux ? 

Il les ouvre. 

Qui aimez-vous ? . 

J’aime mon pbre. 

Votre pere aimc-t-u son fils i 
11 raime. 

Aimez-\jus vos enfants? 

Je /f's aime. 

Aimez-vous lo vin ? 

.le I’aime. 

Qu’aimez-vous ? 

Du cidre. 

J’aime le cidre. 

L’Americain. 

L’Americain qu’airae-t-il ? 

11 mme le :afo. 


EXERCISiiS. 

* 

70. 

Do you love your brother ?—I do love him.—Does your brother love 
you ?—Hc*docs not lOVe me.—Dost thou love me, ray good child ?— 
I do lovec.hee,—Dost thou love this uglyyman ?—I do not love him.—■ 
Wlibm do you love ?—I .love my children.—Whom do we love ?—We 
love our friends.—Do we like liny one ?—We libe“l.o one.—Does any 
body like U.S?—The Americans like us.—Do fon.want any thing?-1 
want nothing.—Whom is your father in want of?—lie is in waht of 
ftis servant.—-'What do you want ?—I want the note.—Do you want 

° It will he remarked iliat this verb has in the present indicative the 
^nal letters of the first regular conjugittion. 
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this or that note f—1 want this one.—What do you wish to do witB it 
(<M) ?—I nishtonpen it, in order to read it.—Does your son rtad our 
notes ?—rile (Joes read,{hdtn.—When does ho read them:—He reads 
them when he receives them.—Does he receive as many notee as< (que 
moi)i —He reoSives more of tfiem*than you.—What do j^u give me? 
—1 do not give thee any thing.—l)o you give this hooic to my brotlier ? 
—I do give it him.-w-Do you give him a bird ?—I do give lym on».— 
To whom do you lend your books ?—I lend them to my friends.—Does 
your friend lend me a coat ?—He lends you one.—To whom do you 
lend your clothes (habils) r—I do not lenj them to any bodju 

71. 

Do we arrange any thing*—We do not arrange any thing.—W^hat 
does y«ur brolht* set in order {ranger) ?—He sets in order his hooks. 
—Do you sell your ship ?—I do not sell it.—Does the captain sell his ? 
—He does sc# it.—What docs the American sell ?—He sells his o.xen. 
— Does the Knglishman finish his note?—He does finish it.—Which 
iiotRj do you finish?—1 finish those which 1 write to my friends.— 
Dost thou see any tiling? —I see nothing.—Do you see my large (grand) 
garden ?—I do see it.—i.loes your father see our ships ?—He does not, 
see them, we see them.—low many soldiers (soilat) do you see f— 
We see a good many, we see more than thirty of them.—Do you drink 
any thing ?—I drink some wine.—AVhat does the sailor drink ?—He 
drinks some eider.—Do we drink wine or cider ?-^We drink (both) wine 
and eider.—What do the Italians drink ?—'They drink some cliocolate. 
—Do we drink wine ?—AVe do drink sogie. -jjAA'liat Set thou writing ?— 

I am writing a note.—'To wliom?—To my neighbour.—Does your 
friend write?—He does write.—'To whom does he write?—He writes 
to las tailor. • 

72. 

Do you write your notes in the evening?—We write ftem in the 
morning.—What dost thou say ?—I say nothing.—Docs your brother 
say any thing ?—Ilcfiays something.—AA'hat does he say ?•-! do not 
know.—What do you say to my servant ?—I tciyrim to sweej) the floor, 
and to go fotsome bread, cheese, and wine.—Do we say any thing?— 
We say nothing.—AA'hat does your friend say to t!hc shoem*ker ?—He 
tells hinT to mend his shoe*—AA’hat do j'ou tell the tail».s ?—I tell 
them to make my clothes (hSbits). —Dost thou go out?—I do nof go 
out.—AVho goes 0 <rlr?—My brother go* out.—AVhere is he going to? 
—He is going to the ^rden.—To whom are you going ?—We are 
going to the good English.—What art thou leading?—I am rfading a 
note from (de) my friend.—AVhat is your father reading ?—He is read¬ 
ing a hook.—AVhat ai-e you doing?—AVe are reading.—Are your chil¬ 
dren reading ?—^'I’hey are net reading, they h%ve no time to read.—Do 
yon read the books which I read? —I do not read those which you read, 
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but'those which your father reads.—Do you know this man?—I Jo 
not know him.—Does your friend know hive ?—He does know him. 

73. 

Do you knov. toy children ?—tVe do know them.—Do they know 
you i-^lhey do not know us.—Whom are you acquainted with ?—I am 
acquainted with nobody.—Is any one aequaintcu with you?—Some 
one is acquainted with me.—Who is acquainted with you ? —The good 
captain knows me.—What dost thou eat ?—I cat some bread.—Does 
not your ^on cat some cheesi ?—He does not cat any.—Do y'ou cut any¬ 
thing ?—We cut some wood.—What do the merchants cut ?—They cut 
some cloth.—Do you send me any thing ?—1 send y-ou a good gun.— 
Does your father send you money?—H<?‘does send ike some.—Does 
he send you more than I ?—He sends me more than J’ou.—Hov.- much 
does he send you ?—He sends me more than (p?as tie) fifty (cinquaiilr) 
crowns.—When do you receive your notes ?—I rcceiv-„ them every 
morning.—At what o’clock ?—.At half-past ten.—Is your son coining ? 
—He is coming.—To whom is he coming?—He is coming to me.—Do 
you come to me ?—I do not come (Je »e vais pos) to you, hut to yotu- 
"children.—Where is our friend going tq?—Hti is going no whither; 
he remains at hame.—Arc you going home ?—We are not £ oing lumic, 
but to our friends’.—M'here arc your friends ?—They are in their 
garden.—Are the Sootefamen in their gardens ?—'I’hey are there. 

74. 

What do you buy ?—I /(uy.iome knives.—Do you buy more knives 
than glasses?—I buy more of the latter than of the former.—How 
many horses does the German buy ?—He buys a good many; he hoys 
more than twenty of them.—What dues youi- servant carry?—He 
carries a large {grand) trunk.—Where is ho carrying it to?—He is 
carrying it ‘home.—To whom do you speak ?—I speak to the Irishiuan. 
—Do you S]ieaU to him every d^?—I "jicaktohim every raoniing and 
every evenjtig.—Does he come to you?—He doci^ not come to me. hut I 
go to liim.—What hifs your servant to do?—He has to sweep my floor, 
and to set ray books in order,—Does my father answer j-our notes ?— 
He snswqys them 4y).—What does your boy break?'—He breaks 
nothing, Jpit your boys break my glasses.v-Do they tear any.ibing ?— 
'I'hsy tear nothing.—Who burns my hat !> -Nobody burns it.—Arc you 
looking for any body ?—I am 5 ,ot looking for an 3 ub.ody.—What is my 
son looking for?-He is looking for his pocket'oook.—What does your 
cookkitt?—He kills a ch'ckcn. 

75. 

Are you killing a bird ?—I am killing .one.—How many chickens 
does your cook'kill ?—He kills three qf them.—'lb whom do you take 
ray boy ?—I take him to the painter.—When is the painter at home ?— 
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He is at home f very evcninf? at seven o’clock.—What o’clock is it now i 
—It is not yet (encore) c^elock.—Do you go out in the evening ?.»-I 
go ont in the morning.—Are you afraid to go out in the evening !—I 
am not afraid, hut I have no liinesto go out in the evening.—Do you 
work as much as your son ?—I do not work so much as he.—Does he 
cat more than you ?.j-He cats less than I.—Can youi- children writ^as 
many notes as my children ?—They can write just as many.—Can the 
Russian drink as much wine as cider?—He can drink more of the 
latter ftian of the former.—When do mij neighbours go ogt?—^lliey 
go out every morning at a q\iarter to fix.—Which note do you send to 
your father ?—I am sending him my own.—Do you not send mine ?— 
I am sending it a!so (atissi). 

We shonlff fill volumes were we to give all the e.tercises that are 
applicahJe to our lessons, and which the pujiils may' very easily com¬ 
pose by thenifwlves. We shall, therefio-e, merely repeat what we have 
airciidy mentioned at the eomr.ieneeinent;—I’opils who wish to improve 
rapisJJy ouglit to compose a great many sentences in addition to tliose 
given; hut they must pronounce them aloud.—This is the oidy way 
1>V which they will aequWe the habit of speaking fluently. 
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To bring. Apporler 1. 

To find. T^ptivcfl. 

To or at the play. An spectacle.. 

The butcher. I..e boucher. 

The sheep. | 1.6 mouton. 

What or the thing which. ■ | Ge qne. 

Do you find what you look for (or TrouvcrI-vous ce que vous cher- 

'chcz ? 

Je trouve e« gue je cherche. 

He does not find what he is look- I II nc trouve pas ce gu’il cherche. 
ing for. 

We find what we’iook fo^ , Nous trouvons ce que nous cher- 

chons. 

They find what they look for. Ils trouvent ce ga’ils cherchcnt. 

I ineud what jfoh mend. Jp raccogimode ce que vous rac- 

comuiodez. 

1 buy whaS you buy. J’achJte ce que vous achctcz. 

04s. A. In verbs having « mute in»/*he last syllable but one of the 
infinitive,, the letter e has the grave accent (') inf all persona and tenses 
where the consonant; immediately after it is followed by e mute: as in 
mener, to guide, to take; promener, to walk; achtver, to finish; &c. e. ff. 

I buy, thou buyesChe buys. j J’achate, tu achates, il^jach4te. 

i 1^, t&u leadest, he leads. I J4.m4ne, tu mencs, ii m4ne. 

Do you take him to the play i i Le mefiez-vous tu spectacle i 
I do tdke him thither.^ " i Je I’y mine. 


' what you are looking for) ? 
I find what I look for. 

I find what I am looking for. 


Tq study ., 
Instead of. 


&tudier 1; 
Au lieu de.< 
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Obs. B. Instead of is in English followed by the present puticipfe, 
but in French i*isr followed by the infinitive. 


Vo fAuy. 

Jouer 1. 

To listen.' 

£lcouter 1.’ 

Instead of Ustening. 

An lieu d'ecouter. 

Instead of plctging. 

Au lien de Jouer. 

Do you play instead of studying? 

Jouez-vous au lieu d’e'tudier? 

I study instead of playing. 

J’dtudie au lieu de jotter, 

That man speaks instead of listen¬ 

Cet^omme parle au U'u d'icm- 

ing. 

ter. 

Have you a sorc*fingerl 

tAvez-vous mal au doigt? 

1 have i sore fingJr. 

t J’ai raal au doigt. 

Has your brother a sore foot! 

tVotre frerc a-t-il mal a« pied? 

He has a sore %ye. 

111 a mal h I'cEil. 

We have sore eyes. 

+Nons avons mal aux yens. 

Tht elbow. 

Le coude. 

The back 

Le dos. 

The arm. | 

Le bras. 

The knee. 1 

Le genou. 

Do you read instead of writing ? 

Lisez-vous au lieu d’dcrire ? 

Does your brother read instead of 
speaking } 

Vgtre ^ite lit-ll au lieu de parler ? 

T^c bed.. 

Le lit. 

Does the servant make the bed ? 

I.« domestique faif-il le lit ? 

Ho makes the fire instead of 
making the bed. 

11 fait le feu an lieu de fairs de lit. 

'To learn, learning. ^ 

Apprendrg 4 upprenant. 

I learn, thou ^earnest, he learns. 

J’apprends, tu apprends, il ap- 

• 

prend. (SceiNote 5,LeS3.XXIV.) 

I learn to read. • 

J’apprends i lire. 

He leanis to wiftc. 

11 apprend i tcrire 


EXERCISES. 

76. 

Do you go to the play this evening ?—J do ndt go to the play .—What 
have you to do ?-■I have to study.—^At what o’clock do you go ootj 
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-II do not go out in tiie evening.—Does your father go out?—Ho 
does not go out.—What does he do (fail-il)}—lie writes.—Dhes he 
write a hook?—He does write one.—W.Hen does he write it?—He 
M’rit^s it in the morning and in the evening.—Is he at home now ?— 
He is at hpme.—Does he not go ^ntt'-He cannot gp out; he has a 
sore foot.—Docs the shoemaker bring our shoes?—He does not bring 
thym.'—Is he not able to work ?—He is not able to work; he has a sore 
knee.—lias any body a sore elbow?—My tailor has n sore elbow.— 
Who has a sore arm ?—I have a sore arm.—Do you ent me (il/e 
cott/iez-vous) some bread ?—I capnot cut you any; I have sore fingers. 
—Do you read your liook'r—I cannot read it; I have a sore eye.— 
Who has sore eyes?—The French have sore eyes.—Do they read too 
much ?—They do not read enough.—What day of the month ie it 
to-day ?—It is the third. (Lesson XIV.}—What day of the month it 
to-morrow ?—To-morrow is the fourth.—Are you hxiking for any one ? 
—I am not looking for any one.—What is the painter looking for?— 
He is not looking for any thing.—Whom are you looking for?—I am 
looking for your son.—Have you any thing to tell him:—I have some¬ 
thing to tell him. 

77. 

Who is looking for me?—Your fathel is looking for you.—Is any 
body looking fof my brother ?—Nobody is looking foi him.—Dost Ihou 
fiiud what thou art looking for?—I do find what I am looking for.— 
Does the captain iind what he is looking for.’—He finds what he is 
looking for, but his children do not find wliat they arc looking for.— 
What are they leaking for ?—They are looking for their books — 
AVherc dost thou take me to ?—I take you to the theatre.— Do you not 
take me to the market ?—I do not take you thither —Do the Sjianiards 
find th® umbrellas which they are looking for?—They do not find 
them.—Does the tailor find his thimble?—He does not find it.— Do 
the merchants find the doth which tliey are looking for?—They do find 
it.—What do the butchers find ?—They find the oxen and sheep which 
they are looking for.—W^iat does yfiVir rook find?—He finds the 
chickens which he is looking for.—What is the fftiysician doing?—He 
is doing what (ce guP; you are doing;—W'hat is he doing in his room 
(sa ciamire) i—He is reading.—What is he reading?—He is reading 
the book 6f your faflrer.—Whom is the Englishman looking for ? — He 
is'lookin(;f for his friend, in order to tak^hiin into the garden.—What 
is t'ne German doing in his room (sa ckambre) ?—He is learning to read. 
—Does he not learn to write ?—He does not learnTt (me Vapprendpas) 
—Does your son learn to write?—He learns to write and to read. 

78 , 

Does the Dutchman speak instead of listening ?—He speaks instead 
of listening.—Do you go out instead of remaining at home ?—I re¬ 
main at home instead of going out.-—Does your son play instead of 
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studying?—He studies instead of playing.—When does he studj^?— 
He studies every day.—In the morning or in the evening?—lit the 
morning and fti the cvcoiqg.—Do you luiy an umbrella instead of bay¬ 
ing a boflk .’-a-I buy ne\ther the one nor the other.—Does our ne!|;h- 
bour break sticks instead of breaking liis .glasses ?—He breaks 
neither the ones nor the others.—'9i?hat does he breakd—He breaks his 
guns.—Do the children of our neighbour read ?—'I'licy read instead of 
writing —What dofs our cook ?—He makes a fire, instead »f going to 
the market.—Docs ilie captain give you any thing ?—He does give me 
something.—What does he give you ?—He gives me a great deal of 
money.—Does he give you money jnstAd of giving you bread ?—He 
gives me (both) money and broad.—Does he give you more cheese than 
bread ?—He gives me less of the latter than of the former. 

73. 

Do you give my friend less knives than glides ?—I give him more of , 
the latter than of the former.—What doc.s he give you?—He gives ms 
many books instead of giving me money.—Does your servant make 
yoftr bed ?—lie does not make it.—What i.s he doing instead of mak¬ 
ing your bed?—He swyeps the room instead of making ray bed.—Does 
he drink instead of working?—He works instead of drinking.—po 
the ])hysie' 4 U 8 gty>ut ?—^'I'hey remain at home insfead of going out.— 
Docs your servant make coffee ?—He makes tea instead of making 
c'olfee.—Does any one lend you a gun ?—Nobody hmds me one.—What 
does your friend lend me?—lie lends you many books.and many 
jewels.—Do you read the boo.k which I read ?—I do not read the one 
u hich you read, Imt the one wlii<'h th^ gre^t (r/rntSl) captain reads.— 
.Are you ashamed to re.ad the hooks which I read ?—I am not ashamed, 
but I have no wish to read them. (See the end of preceding Lesson.) 
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ECOND .MONTH. 

Deujeihnc Mois. „ 


’\YENTY-yiXrn liiiiOourN. 
. Vingt-sixieme Zepoit. 


)o you learn French i 
do learn it. 
do not learn it. 


\pi)renez-voua ic . 

le l’ttj>prends. 
le ne rapurends pas. 


['"rehcli. 

Fn;;lieb. 

German.. 

Italian. 

Spaniili. 

Poliili. 

Kuaeian. 

Latin. 

Gceek. 

^ Arabian, Arabic. 
Syrian, Syriac. 

1 learn Italian. 

My brother^earns German. 


1 he iran^ais. 

I L’anglais. 

7/allemand. 
I L'italien. 


iv'cspagnol. 
Ijt polonais. 
he russe. 

Le latin. 


ue gTcc. 

I/’arabe. 
he syriaque. 

J’rfpprends I’italien. 

I Mon fr^ aj^prend I’allcmaud. 


Tlie Foie, t 
Tbo Roman. 

The Greek. 

The Arab, Uie Arabiam 
UTie Syrian. 


J.«C A UAVUCKMe 


Le Romain. 
Le Orec. 
L’Arabe. 

1.6 Syrian. 


Are you an linglishman? | Rtea-votu Anglais.' 

Obs. A, Where the indcdnite article is used in Unglish to denote 
qualities the French make use of no article. , 
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No, Sir, I am a Frenchman. 

He is a German. ■ 

Is he a tailor 1 

No, be is a shoemaker. 

He is a fool. ' 

*. ^ 

Non, Monsieur, je sms Franjtis. 
11 est Allemand. 

Est-il tailleur 1 

Non, il est cordonnier. 

11 est fou. ^ * 

The foolj 

The evening. 

The morning. 

The day. 

Le fou. (Plur. s. See Nofg 1, 
Less. IX.) 

Le soir. 

Le matin. 

• Le jour. 

Ohs. B. Often the indefinite article in English answers to the defi¬ 
nite article in Hench. E.y. * , 

I wish you a good morning. 

Docs he vvislj me a good even¬ 

Jc vous soubaite le bon jour. 

Me soubaite-t-il le bon soir? 

ing? 

He.'vishcs you a good morning, 
lie has a large forehead. 

He has blue eyes. * 

11 vous soubaite le bon jour. 

11 a le front large. 

11 a les yeux bleus. 

'.J» To wish. J 

Souhaiter I. 

The forehead. 

Blue. 

Black. 

Large. 

Le front. 

Bleu. 

Noir. 

I«rg^ 

Great, big or large, tall. ! 

A large knife. , ] 

A great man. 

Grand. 

Un grand coutfau. 

Un grand hommS '. 

A French book. 

An Enghsh book? 
Frencn money. 
English paper. • j 

Un livre franfais. * 

Un livre anglais. 

De I’argcnt franjais.* 

Du papier%nglais. 

Ohs. C. Sdl adjectives e.vpressing the names of nations »re place ’ 
after their substantives. Ev ct 

Do you read a German boolf ? 

I read an Italian book. 

Lisez-vous un livre allemand 
' ie lis un livre italien. 

' I7n ffrand homme means a great man, but tm hotnms grqpd a tall 
man. The same distinction is made with respect to the word pauvre, 
poor, which expresses pitiful, or a want of intellect, when •before, and 
poor when after, the substantive. Ex. Un pauvre homme, a sorrowful 
(pitiful, miserable), roan, and tm ioi^me pauvre, a ipan that has no 
wealth. 
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,To listen to soviethtnff. 

To listen to some one. 

, What or the thing which. 
Do you lijten to \i'h.at the man 
tells yon t , 

1 listen to it. 

He'iistenp to what I tell hitn. 

Do yon listen to what 11 ell you ? 
Do yon lislen to mo ? 

I do listei! to yon, < 

Do you listen to my brother? 

1 do not listen to him. 

Do you listen to the men ? 

1 listen to them. 

To correct. 

To take off. 

To take away. 


•j- Ecouter qtielqve chose. 

-f- Ecouter quek’uun. 
be (fue. 

f JJeoutez-vous cf qnc rhomino 
vousdit? 
t Je recoutc. 

f 11 ceonte pe que je lui dis. 

■f licoutez-vous ce que jo vous dis ? 
f M’ecoutez-vous ? 
t Je vous dcoulc. 

+ Keoufez-vous nion frere ? 
t Je ne I'ccoute pas. 
f Ki outez-voHS I n hommes? 
t Je Its eeoutc.' 

Corrifrer 1. 

Oter I. 


The exercise. 

To take, taking. 


Do you take your hat off ? 

I take it off. ^ 

Does your father correct yohr 
e.x ercises ? 

He corrects them,j 

To speak Prench. 

To speak English. 

Do you speak French ? 

No, Sir, I speak English. 

To drink coffee. 

Tz: drink tea. 

Do you drink tea ? 

1 do drink some. 

Do you drink tea every day ? 

I do drink Some every day. 

My father drinks cofl'ee 
He drinks coffee every mdrning. 


I Le theme.' 

Prendre cnant. 

(See Note 5, Ltsson XXIV.) 

Oiez vous votro chapeau? , 

Je rote. 

Votre pere coirige-t -il vos th I'mes ? 

I 11 le.s eorrige. 

I’arler franytils. 

Parler anglais. 

jez-voiis franeais ? 

Non, Monst'or, je parle anglais. 

' + Prendre le cafe. 

+,Prendre du cafe.' 
r Prendre le the. 

I Pendre du thd. 

Prenez-vous du the; 
fj’enprends. 

t Prenez-vous lo th^ tous Ics 
jours ? 

t Je le prends tous les jours. 

•| Mon pOre preod da ca.U. 

I +11 prend le esK tous les matins. 
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My brother drinks chocolate. 

He drinks chocolate every morn¬ 
ing. 


t Mob frere prend du choco]|it. 
t il prend le chocolat .toift les 
matins. 


EXERCISES. 


80 . 

Do yon go for any thing ?—I do go for stnnetliing.—What do you 
go for?—I go for some cider.—Docs yogr father send for any thing? 

— He semis for some wine.—Docs your serrant go for scune bread?— 
He goes for some.—For whom does your neighbour send ?—Ho sends 
for the physiiijan.—Does your servant take off his coat in order to 
inakijthe five?'w-He takes it off in order to make it.—Do you take 
off your gloves in order to give me money?—I do take them off 
in order to give you some.—Do you learn French ?—I do learn it.— 
Dues your hrotlier learn German?—He docs learn it.—Who learns 
Erglish ?—The Frenchman learns it.—Do we learn Italian ?—You 
do learn it.—What do the English learn?—They learn Frencli and 
German.—Do yon speak Sjtanisli ?—No, Sir, I speak Italian.—AVlm ^ 
speaks Fjjlish ?—My hrotber speaks Polish.—Do our neighl^nrs 
speak Ru'siadf^They do not speak Russian, but" .\ralnc.—Do you 
sjiealc Arat)ic ?—No, 1 speak Greek and Latin.—What knife liave you ? 

—I tiave. an English knife.—What money have you there ?_—Is it {est¬ 
er) Italian or Spanish money?—It is Russian money.—Have you an 
Italian hat?—No, I have a Spanish ]iat.—.\re,y»u n Frenchman?— 
N(>, I am an Englishman.—-Art thou a GrJek ?—No, I am a Spaniard. 


. 81 . 

Are these men Germans ?—No, they are Rusaiuoa.—Do the Rus¬ 
sians sjteak Polish ?—'IFiey do not speak Polish, but l.atin, Greek, 
and Arabic.—Is your brotlmr a merchant?—^No, he is a joiner.—Arc 
these men merche^i ?—No, they are carpenters.—Are you a cook ?— 
No, I am a baker.—Are we tailors?—No, w^are shoeSiakers.—Art 
thou afool?—1 am not a foot.—What is thllt man?—He is a phy- 
sici.m.— D<f you wish me any thing ?—I wish you a good morning .—^ 
Wliat iJoes the yonng man^wish me ?—He wishes you a good evening. 

—Do yotir children eomeio me in order to wish me a good evetjiiff ? 

—'I'hey come to you in order to wish you a good morning. —Has the 
German black eyes ?—No, he has blue eyes.—Has tJiat man large , 
feet ?—He has little feet, a large foreheat^, and a large nose.—Have 
you time to read iny book ?—I have no time to read it, but much 
courage to (/lour) study French.—What dost thou d(5 instead of 
playing?—I study instead of jdaying.—Dost thou learn instead of 
writing?—I write .instead of learning.—^What does'the son of our 
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frieft^ do ?—He goes into the garden instead of doing his exercise. 
—Do thfe children of our neighbours read?—They \vrij.e instead of 
reading-—What docs our cook!—He inakes*a fiye instead of going to 
the masket.j—Does your father sell his ox ?—He sells his florae instead 
of selling his tix. 

82 . 

Ddhs the SOB of the painter study English!—iHe studies Greek 
instead of studying Euglish.—Docs the butcher kill oxen ?—He kills 
sheep instead of killing oxen.—Do you listen to me ?—1 do listen to 
you —^Doet your brother liste* to me ?—He speaks instead of listening 
to you.—Do you listen to what I am telling you!—I do listen to what 
you are telling me.—Dost thou listen to what thy brother tells thee.'— 
I do listen to it.—Do the children of the physician iisttgi to what wo 
tell them I —'Ihey do not listen to it.—Do you go to thestheatre .'-jl am 
going to the warehouse instead of going to the theatre.—Are you 
willing to read iny book—I am willing to read it, but J cannot; I 
have sore eyes.—Does your father correct my exercises or those of 
my brother?—He corrects neither yours nor your brother’s.—\Vhi»h 
e.xercises does he correct ?—He corrects mine.—Do you take oflf your 
hatjn order to speak to my father?—I do take if off in order to speak 
to him.—Do you take off your shoes ?—H do not take tljpm off.— 
Who takes off his hat ?—My friend takes it off.—Does'Tie t^e off his 
gloves?—He does not.take them off.—What do these boys take off? 

—They take off their shoes and tiieir stockings.—Who takes away tho 
glasses ?—Your servant takes them away.—Do you give me English 
or German paper ?i-I give yotj neither English (repeat papier) nor • 
German jiaper; I give you trench paper.—Do you read Spanish ?—I 
do not read .Spanish, but German.—What book is your brother 
reading i—He is r&ding a French book,—;Do yoij drink tea or coffee 
in the morning ?—I drink tea.—Do you drink tea every morning ?— 

I do drink some (fc) every morning.—What do you drink ?—I drink 
coffee.—What does your brother drink ?—He drinks chocolate.—Docs 
he drink some (fe) every day?—He drinfs some.^fe) every morning. 

— Do your cfiildren drink tea?—They drink coffee instead of drinking 
tea.—What do we drinfl*?—We drink t!& or coffee. 
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To wet, to moisten. 
To show. * • 

I bIiow. 

• Ho shows. 
Thou showest. 


I MoiiiUer 1. 

( Montrer 1. 

1 Faire * voir. 

I Je fttis voir. 

11 fait voir. 

Tu fais voir. 


Jo montre. 
II montre. 
Tu montres 


To show to somcfcono. 

Do you show ifie^our gun ? 

I do show it you. 

What do you show the man ? 

I show him my fine clothes. 


Montrer I , , , 

Fairs voir/ 

Me faites-vous' voir votrc fusil ? 
Je voHS le fais voir. 

Cljie moBtrcz-vous kj'homme? 
Jc liii montre mes beaii.v habits. 


Tohacec 

Tobacco (for smoking). 
Snuff. 


■-—• 

Du tabac. 

Du tabac h fumer. 
Du tabac en potdre. 
Du tabac k priser. ^ 


s7noke. 


Fumer 1 


The gardenbr. 
The valet. • 

The conceft. 

To intend. 

Do you intend to go to«the boil 
this evening? 

I intend to go tl>itficr. 


Le jardinicv. 

I..e valet. 

IjC concert. 

Com()ter 1 (does n«t take d 
befdre the infiyitive). 
Comptez-vous aller au bal ce 
, soip? , 

Je oompte y aller. 
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To know. 
Do you know? 
.1 know. 

IliOu knofrest. 
He knows. 


Savoir 3 *. 

Savez^Yous ? 

Jc sais. 

Ttt’sais. 

II Bait. (Foi- the three persons 
plur. see Less. XXIV.) 


To swim. 

■1 

Do you know how to swim? 
Can you swim ? 


} 


Nage)' I. 

(See Ohs. C. Lesson XXIV.) 
t Saves-vous nager ? 


Ohs. To know how is in English follcwcti by to before the verl) in 
the infinitive, whilst in French the infinitive joined to t^ie verb savoir is 
not preceded by any particle, as may be seen from the above example. 


Do you know how to write ? 

Does he know how to read ? 

1 f Savez-vous ^crire ? 

1 f Sait-il lire ? 

To conduct) conducting. 

1 conduct, thou conductest, he 
conducts. 

Conduire 4? 2 ‘^i dMsant. 

J e conduis, tu conduis, il conduit. 

To extinguish, extinguishing,, 
Do you extinguish the fire ? 

1 do not extinguisli it. 

He extinguishes itr 

Thou extingaishe.st it. 

Eteindre 4 *, iteignant. 
liteignez-vous le feu ? 

Je ne I'cteins pas. 

111’eteint. 

1 Tu I’eteins. 

To light, to kindle. 

1 Allr-ner 1. 

Often. 

Do you often go to the b.all ? 

As often as you. 

As often as 1. 

As often as he. j 

As often as they. 1 

Souvenl. 

AUer-vous souvient au bal ? 

Aussj souvent que vous. 

Auss= souvent que moi. 

1 Aussi souvent que loi. 
i Aussi souvent qu’eux. 

Do you ofter see my brotner ? | 

1 Voyez-vous souvent mon frOre ? 

Ofteneri j 

i see him oftener than you. ' 

[ Flits souvent. 

' Je le vois plus sOuvent que vous. 
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Not so often.' Moins souvent. 

Not so often a#you. Moius souvent que vous. 

Not so offen (ts 1. Moins souvent quo mou 

Not so often ussthey. • | Moins souvent qu’evi* 


EXERCISES. 

83. , 

What does your father want?—lie wants some tobacco.—Will you 
go for some?— I will go for some.—What tobacco docs he want?—He 
, wanis some snqfF.—Uo yo%want tobacco (for smoking)?— I do not 
want qpy; I do giot sinoke.—Do you show me any tiling?—1 show 
you gold ribbons (des rubans d’or ).—Does your father show his gun to 
iny hrothpr?-jHe docs show it him.—Docs he show him his beautiful 
birds?—He docs show them to him.—Does the Frenchman smoke ?— 
Ilc.does not smoke.—Do you go to the hall?—I go to the theatre 
instead of going to the hall.—Does the gardener go into the garden ?— 
lie goes to the market Instead of going into the garden —Do you send 
your valet to the tailor?—l%end him to the shoemaker instcad^of 
sending him to ihSTailor.—Docs your brother intend "to go to the ball 
this evening ?—He dues not intend to go to the hall; hut to the 
concert.—When do you intend to go to the concert?—I intend to go 
there this evening.—At what o’clock?—At a quarter ])ast ten.—Do 
you go for iny sou ?—I do go for hiiii.-^Where is he?—He is in the 
eounliog house.—Do you find the man wholn you are looking for?— 
" I do find him.—Do your sons find the friends whom they are looking 
for ?—They do not fin^ them., 

84. ^ 

Do your friends intend to go to the theatre ?—They do intend to go 
thither.—When do^they intdfid to go thither ?—They intend to go 
thither to-morrow—.‘\t what o'eloi k ?—.M half-past sei’en.—What 
does the merchant wisn to sell^ou?—He wislles to sell me some 
jiocket hooksK—Do you intend to buy some?—I will not buy any.— 
Dost thou know any thing ?—I do not know any thing. What does 
your litfle brother know ?—£He knows how to read and to writcjl.* 
Does he know French ?—He does jiot know it —Do you know 
German ?—I do know it.—Do your hrSthers know Greek ?—They do 
not know it, hut they intend to study it. —Do you know Enj^lish?—I 
do not know it, but intend to learn it.—Do mjr children know how to 
read Italian ?—I’hcy know how to rend, hut not (ma/s noa) hhw to speak 
it.—Do you know how to* swim ?—I do not know how to swim, but 
l ow to play.—Does your son know how to inkke coats?—He docs not 
know how to malje any; he U no tailor.—Is he a merchant ?—He is not 
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(»? Vest pas ).—What is ^le ?—He is a jihysician.—Do you intend to 
stu5y Arabic?— I do intend to study Arabic and Syriac.—Does the 
Frenchman know Russian ?—He does net know it, but be intends 
learning'it.—Whither are you going?—I am going into tne garden 
in order to'^pcak to Wy gardener.—Does he listen to you?—He docs 
listen to me. " 

Do yoii nish to drink some cider?— I wish to drink some wine; 
have you any ?— 1 have, none, but I will send for some.—When will 
you send for some ?—Now. —Do you know how to make tea ?—1 know 
how to make some.—^\S’here is your father going to?—He is going 
no where; he remains at home.—Do you know how to write a note ? 
— I know how to write one.—Can you write exercises ?— I can write 
some.—Dost thou conduct any body?—I conduct liobody.—Whom 
do yon conduct ?—I conduct my son.—Where arc you conoucting 
him to?— I conduct him to my friends to (pour) wish them a good 
morning.—Does your servant conduct your child .'—He conducts it. 
—Whither does he conduct it ?—He conducts it into the garden.—Do 
we conduct any one ?—We conduct our children.—Whither are our 
friends conducting tlieir sons ?—They are conducting tlicm home. 

. kC. 

Do you extinguish the fire?—I do not extinguish it.—Does your 
servant light the fire?—He docs light it.—Where docs he liglit it? — 
He lights it in your warehouse.—Do you often go to the Spaniard ?— 

I go often to him,—l>o yon go oftener to him than I ?—I do go 
oftener to him than you. -Do the Spaniards often come to your— 
'Ihey do come often to me —Do your children oftener go to the ball 
than we ?—They do go thither oftener tiian you.—Do we go out as 
often as our ppighhours ?—We do go out oftener than they.—Does 
your servant go to the market as often as my cook?—He does go 
thither as often as he.—Do you see my father as often as I ?— I do not 
see him so often as you.—When do yo- see him?—I see him every 
morning at a quarter to five. ' 
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Do at xM, when used to interrogate, for ell persons and tenses, may 
be rendered by est-ce qve.^ But they must ^ rendered thus for such 
verbs whose fir^ person sin]gulM present tense cannot be employed 
interrogatively *. Examples:— . 

Po i wish! I Est-ce que je Veux ? 

/tw lable? , Est-ce que jepeuxt 

dm I doing i , 1 Est-ce quo je fais ? 


What cm Aoiiiis 
What do I say ? 

Where am I going to !■ 
To whom do I speak? 


Qu’est-ce que je feis ? 
Qu’est ce que je dis ? 

Oh est-ce, qbe je vais ? 

,'A qui est-ce que je j^e? 


dm 1 going? 
dm I cominf ? 

You do come. 

Do you ten <» say ? 
1 do say or tell. 

He says oitttlls. . 
What does he say ? 
We say. 


Est-ce que je vais ? 
Est-ce que je ^ens? 
Vous venez. * 
Ditos-vous 
Je (hs. 

II dit. 

Gue dit-il J, 

Nous disSns. 


Ods. m Some verbs, however, ending in e mute' in thq fcat person 
singular jnesent tense, may be used interrogatively in that person,' 
thed^hey change, e mute into e’ with gie acute aofcent followed by>>. 
(See Note I, Lesson XX.) Ex . ^ ' 

' —- --—:—-—-i-— 

' Verbs whote first person singulm-forms hnly-one syljpble, as: jfe 
seas, I feels /« prends, Ijiake; ye tends, I ysai j je fends, I melt s, or 
whose last syllaWe sounds like ye, such, as, ye mange, I eats ye verige, I 
revenges ye ranae, I ranges ye sonje, •! diettos and others, such as, 
y’tinir, I unites yapermefs, I'permits-jl’ojfre, I offer; iStc. So. , 
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Do I sp^lc}. 
.Dbllovef 

Are ypn acquainted with that 
tcau? . 

1 am-not acquainted witli him. 

Is ypor brother acquainted with 
him ? , ' > . 

He is acquainted with him. 

Do you drink cider ? 

I do drink cider, hut my brother 
drink’s wine. . 

Do you receive a note to-day ? 

I do receive one. 

'What do we receive i 

What do our children receive ? 

*rhey receive some books. 

To begin (commence), begirir 
ning. 

1 begin to speak. 

Before. 

Do you speak before you listen ? 

Does he go'to market before he 
breakfasts 1 

To hreaJefast. 

He does ^ thither before ho 
•rites. 

Do you tidee off your stockings 

“ before you take off your shoes ? 

To d^art, to set out, depart- 

mg. ■ ,, . 

When do you intend to depart? 


{ Ei^lAje.? ‘ 

Est-ee'que je parle l 
f Aidlc-je ? ~ 

I Eat-ce que j’aime ? 

Connaissez-vous cet homme i 

Je ne le connais pas. 

Votre frere le oonnatt-il? 

11 le connait. 

Buvrz-vous du cidre ? 

Jqbois du cidre> maia mon frere 
Imit du vin.' 

Reoevez-vous tin billet anjour- 
d’bui } I 

J’en recois un. 

Due teoevons-nous ? 

Nos enfants que reooivent-ils 
(conversational style) ? 

Que refoivqpJ^JtaflBrnfants (lite¬ 
rary style) ? 

Us revoivent des livres. 

Conimeneer 1, commenfdnt. 

Jc commence k parler. 

Amnt (takes de before tlio 
infinitive). 

Parlez-voq|/>vant d’bcouter I 
■Va-t-il au marohd avant tfe dd- 
jeuner ? 

Dejexiner 1, 

il y v;a avant tl’<5«ire. 

Otez-vous VOS has avant d’dter 
VOS Souliers i ' 

Partir * %partant 

Quand eomptez-rous partir} 
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I inteod <0 depart to-uorrow. > Je comptfl paitir;deinam. 

, , (See the preceding Letsoh.) 

I depart, than departast, %e de- , Je jiid-i, tu pare, il part, 
parts. 

Well. Bien (ad verb). 

Badly.* Mai (adverb). 

Do I speak well ? Est-ce que je parJe bien ? 

EXERCISES. 

87 . . * 

Do*r read well?—You do reed well.—Do 1 sj^eak well?—You do 
not speak well.—Dues my brother speak French well?—lie does speak, 
it well.—Does ho speak German well?—He.speaks it badly.—Do we 
spe^ak well ?—You speak badly.—Do I drink too much—You do not 
drink enough.—Am I able to make hats?—You are not able to make 
any; yoii are not a hntfer.—Am' I able to write a note ?—You are able 
to write one.’—Am 1 doing qpy c-vercise W'eli ?—Ypo-arc doing it wajj'.— 
AVhut am f u,.;■^.^‘!>'»■You are doing exercises.—Wh'at is my brother 
doing?—He is doing nothing.—What do I say?—You say nothing.— 
Do 1 begin to speak ?—You do begin to speak,—Do I begin to speak 
wellJ—You do nut begin to speak well (d bien pwrier), but to read 
well (mflis a bien tire). — Where am I gtjjng to ?—You are ifoiog to your 
friend.—Is he at home?—Do I know?—Afn I able to speak as often 
• as the son of our neighbour?—He is able to speak oftener than you. 
—Can I work as ntuch as he?—You cannot work as much a^ be.— 
Do I read as often as foil?—V oil do' not read so oftei* as I, but you 
speak oftener than d.—Do I speak as well {atisH bien) as^ou ?—You 
do not speak as well as I.—Do I go to you, or do yoU icotne to me f— 
You come to me, and I go'to you.—When do you come to me?—^ 
Eveiy morning at haffpast six. 

88 . 

Do yo^ know the Russian nthom I know?—I do not kndlv the one 
you know, hut I know another.—Do you drink as much cider as wii-^J 
—I drink less of the latter than of the former.—D< c-s the Pole drink 
as Uuich as the Russian .>—He drinks' jSst as much.—Do the Germane 
drink is much as the Poles ?—The lator drink inord than; the former. 
—Dost thou receive any thing ?—I do receive eomething.—'W^at dost 
thou receive?—I receive some money.—Does your fridhd Veceive 
books ?—He-does receive* Some.—What do we receive ?—We receive ' 
some cider.—. Do the,Polea receive tobacco?-AThey do receiye some;—'■ 
From whom (de qui) do the Spaniards receive money ?—They receive 
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some fr»m the (des) English, and* from the (des) trench.—Do you 
receive' as many friends as enemies ?—I receive less of ,Uie latter than 
ot the former,—J^rom wliotn {tie qui) do yW cbdifren jecetye books ? 
—^Tbey receive, some from (de) me and from (</e) their friends.—Do I 
receive as much cheese as bread f—rYoti receive more ol the latter than 
of tht former.—Do our servants receive as many brooms as coats ?— 
They receive less of the latter than of the former ,7— Do you receive one 
more gun ?—I do receh'e one more.—How many more books docs our 
neixhbour receive ?—He receives three more. 

• 89 . 

■When does the foreigner intend to depart?—He intends to depart 
to-day.—At what o’clock?—At half-jiajt one.—Do you intend to 
depart this evening?—I intend to Hepart to-mprrow,—Does the 
Frenchman depart to-day ?—lie departs now.—Where U ho going to ? 
—He 13 going to Ins friends.—Is he going to the English ?—He is going 
to them (y).—Jlost thou set out to-morrow?—I set out this evening. 
—^When do you intend to wnte to your friends ?—I intend to write to 
them to-day.—Do your friends answer you ?—They do answet me — 
Does your father answer your note?—He answers it.—Do you answer 
my brothers’ notes ?—I do answer thcrai —Does your broUier begin to 
learn Italian ?—He begins to learn it —Can you jpyal. ., Ach ?—I can 
speak it a little.—Do our friends begin to s|)e.ik German?—Tliey do 
begin to speak it.—Are they able to write.it?—'Diey are able to witc 
it. —Does the merchant begm to sclI?-He does begin.—Do you Bjicak 
before yon listen?*—I listen bf,fore I speak.—Docs your brother listen 
to you before he sjicaks!—He speaks before ho listens to me.—Do 
your children read before they wnte ?—They write before they read. 

90 . 

Docs your servant sweep the warehouse before he goes to the 
market?—lie goes to the market before he sweeps the warehouse.— 
Dost thou drink before thou goest outf—I go out before I drink.— 
Do you infr.nd to go out before you breakfastt'—1 intend to breakfast 
before I go out.—DOss your son tabs off Ins shoes before ho takes off 
his coat?—He neither takes off his shoes nor his coot.—Do I take off 
my glove? lieforc ‘ take off my hat?—Fou take off your hat before 
f Ou take (frr your gloves.— Can I take off my shops before I titice off my 
gloves?—You cannot take off your slides before you take off your 
gloves.—At what o’clock do jtni breakfast?—I breakfast at half past 
eight.—^At what o’clock does the American breakfast ?—Be breakfasts 
every diy at nine o’dqcK.—At what o’dock do your children'-break- 
fast?—They breakfast at seven o’clock.—Do you go tg my fether 
before you breakfast ?—I do go to him before I breakfast. 



TWENTYrNINTH LESSON. 

yin^t-ncuvietne Le^on. 


COMPARISON or* ADJECTIVES. 

Wb Imvc seen ILmons XVI. and XXyil.) that,the comparative of. 
equality is fonn?d by aassi, the comparative of superiority 

by jiba’ and that of inf^ority by mains. As for the superlative, it is 
formed by preffsiog the .de&uite article witji plus to the adjeotire. 'Ex. 


Great, • greater, greatest. 

Small, smaller, • smallest; 

Rich, richer, richest. 

Poor, poorerj.... poorest. 

Learned, more learned, most learned. 
Often, oftener, most often. 


This book is sinall, that is 
• smaller, and this is the smallest 
of all. 

Tins hat is large, bill that‘is 
larger. 

Is your hat as large as mine?. 

• 

It is larger than yoinf.''* 

It is not so large as yoars. , 


’Positive. Comparative. • Snperklive. 
Grand; plus grand, le pins grand. 
Petit, plus petit, leplas'})etit.- 
Riche, plus, riche, le plus riche. 
Pauvre, plus pativro, le pins jwuvre. 
Savant, plus savant, le plus savant. 
Souvent, plus souvent, le plus souvent. 


Ce livje-ci esf petit, cclui-li est 
plus petit, et celui-ci est lo plus 
petit de tous. 

Ce chapeau-ci est grand; mais 
oelui-Ih est plus graiid. 

Votre chapeau est-iL»ussi grand 
que le mien ? 

II est plus grand queje v6tre, 

II est moina grand que le vbtre. 


Mt SO Urge: ■ | Moins prmd. 

Ohs. 4. In the san^D manner as the superlative of. superiority is 
formed by the definite article with plus, the superlative of irfericas^.j3 
soffietSnes formed by the definite article with Wins. E.g. 

■ Posit.' Comparat. Snpierlative. 

Fine, not so fine, least fine. | Bcaii, moins bean, lemoins bean. 
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Are’pnr’Beigkbour’s cbUtlren as 
jgqod as ours} 

Theyiaro better than ours. 

They are ncj; so good as ours. 


Lesenfants denotre voisin sont-ils 
aujsi sages queries ndtres 1 
lls sont j3us sages qne les ndtres. 
Ils sosttuoinssagtis queles n&tres. 


Obs'. B. To express tbe absolute superlative, fte French, hke the 
English, use one of the adverbs, trh,fort, hen, very; exlr^memenl, ev- 
treaudy; f»/fnt«»«nf, infinitely: e.g. 

A very fine book. , t Un trds-beau liVre. 

Very fine books. De t^^s-beauv livres. 

A very pretty knife. Un fort job couteau. 

Very well. IW^-bien, fort bien. 


That man is extremely learned. | Get ionitne est exlremement sa¬ 
vant. , 

This bird is Very pretty. Get oiseau est tris-joli. 


Obs. C. The following adjjeeUves and advevbs are incgular in the 
fotqpaticm of tbe comparatives and superj^ves. 


AbJFt 


Good, 

' better. 

best. 

Foiit. 

Bon, 

Comparut, Superl. 
meilleur, le meiUeur. 

Bad. 

u^orse, .. 

the worst. 

Mauvais,. 

qiire, le pire. 

little. 

less. 

the bast. 

j Petit, 

mpmdrc, le momdre. 

Wdll, 

heltfcr. 

ADTEKBSI 

the best. Bien, 

mieux, le mieux. 

Bad, 

,worse, 

the worst. 

Mal, 

pis, le pis. 

Little, 

less, 

the least. 

Pen, 

moins, le moins. 

Much, 

more. 

the most. 

Blauoou^.^^bis, le plua 


C 

Obs. D. Vie may equally and as correctly say: plus maueais, plus 
mal, plus pff ill, bu^pever plus bon, plus bien, plus peu. 

• It/ hose (jte whom) ? j A ^ui ? (See Lesson^XXI.) 
Whose bat is this 1 I ' A qui dst ce chapeau 1 

u _ _ 

» It is. , , I (7 est 

It is my brother’s hat. ■] 

It IS tM hat of my brother. V G’est le chapeau de mon {tire. 
It is my brother’s. ) . 

Whos^sEfinest? } chapeau! ‘ 
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lliat of my father is the finest. 

Whoso ribbon is the handsomer, 
yonrs jr mine f 

Do you read as often as I ? 

1 read oftener than you. 

Does lie read as ofttn Ss 11 

He reads and ivntes as often as 
you. 

Do your children wiitc as much 
as wet 

They write more than you. 

We read more than the children 
of dur friends. 

To wliom do you write ? 

We write to bur friends. 

We read good books. 


Celni de mon ji&reest Ic plus b«iu. 

Qud ruban est le plus dieau, le 
vdtre 6u le mien ? 

Lisea-vous aussi sonront quo moil 

Je lis plus souvent quo vous. 

lit-d aussi souvent qUb moi I 

II ht ct dtnst aussi souvent que 
vous. 

VdS enfants dcrivent-ila autant 
quo nous > 

Ils ecrivent plus que vous. 

Nous hsons plus que les enfants 
de nos amis. 

'A qui dciivez-vous ? 

Nous denvons a nos amis. 

Nous lisons de bons livrea. 


EXERCISES. 


01 . 

Whose book is this?—It is mire —Whose^lat is that?t—It is my 
father’s.— Are you taller {^rand) than I ?—I am <jiUer than you.—Is 
your brother as tall as j on ?—He is as talbas I.—Is thy hat as bad at 
that of my father?—It is better, but not so black as his.—Are the 
clothes [les habits) of the Itahans as fine as those o^the Insh ?—Tliey 
arc finer, but not so ^od.— V> ho have the finest glovijp ?—The French 
have them.—Who has the finest horses?—Mine are fine, yours are 
finer than mine; but those of our fnends are the fine^ of all.—Is 
your horse good?—It is gaod, but yours is better, and that of the 
Enghshman is the lilsi: of all the horses which we know (snnr/aisstons), 
—Have you pretty shoes?—I Ijaie veiy pretlji*ones, but my brother 
has prettier joncs than I.—From whom (de gat) does he receive them ? 
—He receives them from (de) his best friend. 

93 . 

Is your wine as good as mine?—Itds better.—Does your merchant 
sell good knives?—He sells the best kmves that I know (connatssr, 
subjunctive).—Do we read more hooks thifti the French ?—aWe read 
more of thtan than they; but the English read more o& Uiem than 
we, and the Germans read the most (le plus) —Hast thou a finer 
garden than that of our physician ?—I^have a finer oii^ than he.—Has 
the American a gne'r stick than thou ?—He has a finer one.—Have we 
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«s ?5ne children m our neighbours ?—We have finer oncg.-.-Is your 
coat'as pretty as mine t—It is not so pretty, but better than yours.— 
Do you depart to-day ?—I do not depart id-day.— V/iien does your 
father ,Bet-ont f—He sets out this evening at a quarter to nine.*—Which 
of these tw*,oluiiiren is the better (seye)?—'Ibe one who studies is 
better than the ene who playa.—Does your servant sweoy as well as 
minei-rHe sweeps better than yours.—Does the EngUshman read 
as many bad books as good ones?—He reads D»ore good than bad 
ones. 

e , 9 *- 

Do the merdiants sell more sug-r than coffee ?—^They sell more of 
the latter than of the former.—Does your shoemaker make as many 
shoes as mine ?—He makes more of them than yours.—Can you swim 
as well {aussi bien) as my son ?—1 ran swim iietter titan he, but he 
can speak French better than I.—Does he road as well as you i —He 
reads better than I.—Does the son of your neighbour go to market ? 
—No, he remains at home; he has sore feet.—Do you learn as well as 
our gardener's son ?—I learn better than he, but he works better than I. 
—Whose gun is the finest ?—Yours is very fine, but that of the cap¬ 
tain is stiU finer, and ours is the finest of alf.—Has any one finer 
children than you ?—No one has finer of“s —Does your son read as 
often as I?—He reads oftener than you.—DtfWaiy '„Tuther speak 
French as often as you ?—lie speaks and reads it as often as I.—Do I 
write as much as you ?-—You write more than 1.—Do our neighbour’s 
children read German as often as we ?—We do not read it so often us 
they.—^Do we write as often as they ?—^They write oftener than we.— 
To whom do they ivrite ?-!/rhey write to their ftiends.—Do you read 
English books ?—We read French books instead of leadmg English 
bqcks. (See end /if Lesson XXIV.) 
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Trentieme Lefon. 


To believe, believing. 

I beiieve, thou believeot, he be- 
lievea. 


• - ^ 

To put on, putting oh. 
Do 3 JOU put on ? 

, I do put OB. . 

Thou puttest on. 

He puts on. , ■ 


I put pn my hat. 

He puts on his gloves. 

Do you put on. your shoes i 
We do put them on. 


What do your brothers put on i 


They put on their clothes. 
Where do you conduct me t^J 
I cdnduot you to myefiither. 


• ■ Crone • 4, cToyan^. 

Je crois, tu crois, il croit. 


Metthe * 4, mettant. 

Mettez-vousf 

■Je mets., , 

Tumets. 

II met. 


Je mets mon'chapeau, 

II met sea gants. ' 

Mettez-voug vos souliers i 
Nous les mettons. • 

'Vos fees que mettent-ils (con- 
• versational^yle) ? 

Que mettent vos frSres (literaiy 
style)? 

Qu’est-ce que %iettent voS frSres 

- (conversationaf'style) i 
Its mettent leurs hahsta. 

Oh me conduisez-Vous ? 

- Je vous conduis che| mon phre. 


Do you go out i 
I do go out. 

•Do we go out I 
We do go cut. 

Wlien does your father go out ? 


Sortez-rougi * 

Je sors. . 

Sortons nous? - 
Nous sortons. 

Quand yotre p^e sqr^il? 


■ Early. 

As early as you. 

He goes but as early as yeu. 


De hcfnne heure. 

D’hussi bonne heurea^ue yous. 
.Jl sort d’aussi bonne heure ^ 
vous.- 
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;£afe. lard., . ' , . 

' ' Too. . ■ Trqi. “ ; 

Tocrlat?. ' Troptard., , 

l>ao soon, too early. , Trop tfit, de t^p imnoe heure. 

Too too great. Trop grand. 

Too Me. Trop pen. 

Too small.. IVijp petit. ‘ , 

Too much. . -J Tro^). 

Do you speak too-much ? | Parlez-vous trop ? 

I do not speak enough. I Jc ne parle paa assez. 

hater than you. | Phs iard qiic vousl. 

I go out later thau you. | Je sors plus tard que vous. 

Do you go to the play as parly AUcz-vous au spectacle d’aussi 
as-1 i * & 'ine heure qus^ppdi i 

I go thither earlier than you. J’y vais juus' t6t (de meilleuro 

heure) que vous. 

Earlier (sooner). , Ptof^(((lemcilloui'e]iouro). 

Does yohr father ^o thither ear- Votre p6re y va-t-il jilus tot que 
,lier than I ? , ' moi (de meilleuro heure que 

moi) ? 

He goes thillier t^'o early. II y va trop tOt., 

j Already. Dejd. 

Do you_speak already I Parlcz-Vous d^ja ? 

^ ; Eot yet. Ne — -pae^ncoi'e. 

I do not speak yet. . \Je ne parle pas encdre. • 

Do you finish your note ? Finissez-vouS votre billet t 

I do not fijUish it . Je ne le finis pas encore 

Dp-Jou breakfast already ? D^unez-vous d^jii ? 

Obs. A, We have seen in the foregepng lessons that the infinitive 
- in French is soinetinies preceded by de (Lesson XVlI.), sometimes by 
a (Lessons XKV. and XXVIII.), sometimes by pour (Lesson XX,). and 
sometimes it hi simply used without any of these prepositions before it. 
This is the'ease when it is joined to one of-the following verbs, several 
of whiph Have already boen.‘e!£cinpr)fled..iTi some of the ;j)reeediBg 
lessons, such’ as: voaMr, to wish, to be willing (LeSson XVIIl) y.pou^ 
opir,'to be able, can (Lesson XX.); alter chercher, to go for; tuid en- 
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xmuTiEin . 

eoyer chcroher,,to gend lo* (Lesson XXn.)j alt^, to be goiilg to 
(Lesson XX.U.Ds ^rs v^ir, to show (Lmsou XXVn.) j mmpter, to 
intend, to (lessons XXVII, and XXVIII.). 


Aft er •, , ' 

togo. ; ; 

Compter; 

■ to intend to. 

Croire*, - 

belieie. 

Daigner, 

to deign. 

Declarer, 

to declare. 

' Devoir, 

to owe. 

Entendre, 

to hear. 

Envbyer*, 

to send. 

EspOre^ 

to hope^ 

Faillir •„ 

to miss; ' 

Faire*, 

to do. 

Falloir*, 

to be reciuisite. 

Laisser, 

to let. 


Nier, ■ to dei^. 

Oser, to^are. 
Paraitre*, to appeSgr. 
Penser, to think, 
^uvbir*, , to be able (can). 
,.P|^tendre, to pretend. 
Savoir*, to know. 
Seinbler, to appear. 
Soufauter, to wish. 
Soutenir'^, to maintain. 

Venir*, to come. 

Toir*, to see. ' - 

Vouloir*, to be a^illing. 


* Obs. B. Purser, there is no preposition before the infinitire when it 
is used in an absolutCsensC. Ex. 


To eat ton much’if, daj)CC»#^s. 
7b speak too much is foolish. 

7’o do good to those that have 
offended us is a commendable 
action. 


Manger trop egt dangereurfT 
Parlor trop est imprudent. 
rFaire dil bien k ceux qui nous 
ont offensds, est *une action 
louable. 


.EXERCISES. 


94 . . . ■ ■ 

Do you put on another coal in order to go to the' play:—I do put 
on another.—Do y(j^yiut oiP your gloves before you put on your shpe.s? 
—I put on my shoes before I ]iut on my gloves.—Docs*your brother 
put oft his hat instead of puttiBg on bis (’oaW--ne jmts on biS coat 
before he jtuts on his hat.—Do our children put oh their, shoes iiv 
order ^ go to our friends ?—'I'hey put them on iir;' dos^^go to them 
■(yj.^tVhat do our'sons pi^ on ?—They put on their’clothes and fheiT 
gloves;—Do you already speak French ?—I do not speak it yet, but L' 
begin to learn.—Docs yomr, fatlior gS out already?—HO does not yet, 
go out.-—At what olclock dops ho go out?—Ho goes out at teh'o’clock. 
—Does he breakfast before he goes out l^J'Ie breakfhsts.and writes' 
Jus notes before he goes oiit.—Does he go out earlier thaif you?—I go 
out earlier than he.'-^Ifo.you gO to the play os often as I ?—I'go. 
thither as often as you.—Do you begin to know.itcojuisfti^) tlhs man? 
—r do begin t* know-hiini^Do yOu breakfast early ?—We do pot 
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breftiflfast late.—Does the Englishman to the conecft earlier than 
you}—rie goes there later than I.—At what o’clock, does he go 
thitliir?—goes thither at half-past eleven. - 

95 . 

Do y9U not g6 too early to the concert ?—1 go thither too late.— 
Do I write,too much}—You do not write too much, but you speak 
too much.—Do I speak more than you?—Yo\i do speak more than I 
and my brother.—Is my hat too large?-It is^dther too large nor 
too small.'* -Do yon speak h'rench oftener than English ?—1 speak 
English oftener than French.—Do your friends buy much corn ?— 
They buy but litide.—Have you bread enough .>—1 have only a little, 
but enough.—Is it late ?—It is not late.—What o’clock is it ?—It is 
one o’clock.—Is it too late to {pour) go to" your father^—It is not too 
late to go to him.—Do you conduct me to him ?—I do conduct yon to 
him.—Where is he ?—l^eis in his counting-house.—Docs the S^ianiard 
buy a horse?—He cannot Imy one.—Is ha poor?-^He is not poor; 
he is richer than you.—Is your brother as learned as you ?—He 'S 
more learned than I, but you are more learned than he and I. 

96. 

Do you know that man ?—I do know him.—fs'ui learned ?—He is 
(e’es?) the most learned of all men that I know.—Is your horse worse 
fpreoeding J!.esson)thaivraine?—It is not so bad as yours.—Is mine 
worse than the Spaniard’s ?—It is worse j it is the worst horse that I 
know (connaim, snljunctive).-Do you give those men less bread tlian 
cheese ?—I give them less of the latter than of the former.—Do you 
receive as much money as your neighbours ?—I receive much more 
than they.-Who receives the most money ?—The English receive tlie 
most.—Can youl son already write a note ?—lie cannot svritc one yef, 
but he begins to read a little.—Do you read as much as tlie Rus¬ 
sians ?—We read more than they, but the French read the most.—Do 
the Americans write more than we ?—They write,ljps than we, but the 
Italians write' the least (preceding Lesson).—Are they as rich as the 
Americans ?—Ibey are less rich than they.—Are your birds.as fine as 
jthose of the Irish ?—They are less fine than theirs, but those of the 
Spaniards af^h: L^st fine.—Do 'you seU your bird ?—I do not sell 
it ; 1 like it too much to (pour) sell it. 
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•Trente et unieme Lepon. 


THE PAST PARTICIPLE. 

The past participle beinj? a^irimitive tense (see Note 1, Less. XXIV.), 
its formation dthnot be dftcrfnmcd by another tense. Of regnlarverbs 
it may, however, be formed by changing the terminations of the infini¬ 
tive, for the first conjugation, into 4 with the acute accent, thus: 
parler—parlt: for the second into i, thus: finir—Jini: for the third 
into M, thus: reeerotr—repii ; and for the fourth also into b, thus: 
vendre — vendu. Evamples : 


FIBST CONJBOATION. SCCOSn CONJUGATION. 


Inf. 

to love, aime 

Inf 

P. Ur 

Aimer, 

B&tir,- to build. 

bdti. 

Pleurer, 

to noep, jiliuTi'. 

Gi^mir, tp sigh. 

gdmi. 

Manger, 

to eat, mangd. 

Bibiu*, • to bless. 

J>4ni. 

Commcncer.to begin, commence. 

Clioisir, to choose. 

ckoisi. 

TUIttU 

CONJUGATION. 

’ FOUBTH CONJUGATION. 

Devoir, 

to cave, du ’. 

Vtndie, to sell. 

vendu. 

Concevoir, 

to conceive, conpii. 

Ilendre, to iipnder. 

rendu. 

Recevoir, 

to recei\%, refer 

Entendre, to hew," 

eniendu. 

Apcrcevoir, 

to perceive, t^erpu. 

Dcfendi-c, to defend. 

dtfendu. 


TV 1)6 —oet/t. 
Have yon been to market ? 
I have beeif there. 

I have,»ot been there. 
Have I been there 1 
You have been there. 

You have not been tt.cro. 


ktre*—^td\ 

Avez-vObs dt^ an maich^ * ? 
J’y ai ^ 

Je n’y u paSt-Ai. 

Y ai-je dtd ? 

Vous y avez ^te. 

"Vous n’y aTOz pas dtd. 


* It wiU be perceived, that in the third ooiflugation h is .not oir, but 
evotr, whidi jn the past paitidple must be changed into ti. 

’ 'llie pupils, m repealing the irregular verbs aWeady given, must not 
ftui to mark in their lists the past paraciples of those verbs. 

• Avoir Wisaused for wen/ and did go. l(See Obs. page 126.) 
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been there? 

He has been there. 

He has not been there. 

' Ever. 

, Eever. 

Rave yon been at the liall ? 

Have you'^cver been at the ball ? 

I have never been there. 

Thou hast never been there. ^ 

He has never been there. 

You have never been there. 

Already er yet. 

Have you already been at the play ? 
1 have already been there 
You have already been there. 

Eot yet. 

I have not yet been there. 

Thou bast not yet lieen there. 

He has not yet been there. 

You have not been there yet. 

We have not yet been there. 

Have yon already been at my 
father’s? 

I have not yet beeji tlwrc. 

Where have you been this morn¬ 
ing? 

I have been in the garden. 

Where has thy brother been? 

He has been*ia the warehouse. 
Has he been there as early as I ? 


Yart-iUt^? 

11 y a Ad. 

II n’y a pas dtd. 

Jamais. 

Ne—jamais. 

Avez-vous dtd au bal ? 

Avez-vons jamais dtd au bal? 

Je n’y ai jamais dtd. 

Tu n’y as jamais dtd. 

11 n'y a jamais dte. 

Vous n’y avez jamais dtd. 

Dejd,. 

Avez-vous ddjh dteau spectacle? 
J’y ai ddji etd. 

Vous y avez d^ dtd. 

JVe— •pa" encore. 

Je^n’y ai pas encore dtd. 

'I'u Ii encore dtd. 

II n’y a pas encore dtd. 

Vous n’y avez pas encore eld. 
Nous n’y as'ons pas encore ctd. 

Avez-vous d^i dte chez mon 
pere? 

Je n’y ai pas encore did. 

Ou avez-vous dtd ce matin ? 

J’ai '*d au jardin. 

■Ton fiere*oa a-t-il dtd (conver- 
, satmnal style) ? 

Oh ton frdre a-t-iL dtd (literary 
style)? 

II a dtd au magatiii. 

Y ar-t-il dtd d’aassi bonne beure 
rue moi? 

II y a dtd de meilkure heure qua 
yous. 


He has been there earlier than 
yon. • i 


Qbs. Mt$, past participle of the verb dire, to be, is in French often 
employed for alif^ past poitdciple of the verb alter, to go. We say, 
J’at ft/ au speoldtsle, lyben ojir nSeaning is, that I went to the play, and 
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am returned from it; and, il esf alUan speetaole, tirat'lie is gone to Ibe 
play, but is not yet returned.—According to this it is commonly better 
to say in the IBrst and s^ond persons sing, and piur.: J’y ai I 
liave been tbire; tu y as (l(, thou hast been there; nmisy^ bvdhs M, 
we have been'%herc: poas y atez fie', you have been there,—than,/y 
suis ttlU, tuy es alii, nous y sommes al/^s, vous y fies alUs, when motion 
is not particularly to^be expressed. 


EXERCaSESS 

97. 

Whepo have yfiu been ?—I*rtivo been to the marltet.—Have you been 
to the ball ?—I bait been there.—Have I been to the play?—You have 
been theic.—Hast thou been there ?—I ha\ e not been there —lias yonr 
son ever bcen*at the theatre?—He has never been there.—Hast thou 
already bten in my warehouse?—I have never been there.—Do yon 
int?nd to (Ohs. A. Lesson XXX.) go thither?—1 do intend to go 
thither.—AVhen will ytAi go thither ?— I will go thither lo-morrow.—■ 
At what o’clock ’—At twelve jp’eloek.—lias your brother already been 
in my large garden ?.. ieS not yet been there.—Does he intend to 
sec it?—He does intend to see it.—When will he go thither?—He will 
go thither to-dny.—lloes he intend to go to the ball this evening ?— 
He does intend to go thither.—Have you already been at the bail ?—I 
have not yet been there.—W hen do you intend to go^hither?—I intend 
to go thither to--morrow.—Have you alfeadjjbecn in the Frenchman’s 
garden ?—I have not jet been iii it (y).—Have you been in my ware¬ 
houses ?—I have lieen there.—When did you go thejp ?—I weut there 
this morning.—Have Wieeu iif your counting-house orjn that of your 
fiicnd ?—You have neither been in mine, nor in that of niy friend, but 
in that of the Englishman. 


98 . 

Has the Italian been in our wajehouses or in Jdlose of tbe Dutch ?— 
He has neither been in ours nor in those of the Dutch, but in those of 
the Oermans.—Hast thou already been at tbe mark/-? ?.jtl hive not yet 
been the»e, bnt I intend to (Obs. A. I,esson XXX.) go tliither.—Hos 
our neighbour’s son been tbfre?—He bos been there —Wlien has he 
been there ?—He has been there to-day*—Does thfc son of our gai dener 
intend to go to the market ?—Ho does intend te go thither.— What does 
he wish to buy there?—He wishes to buy there some chickens, oxen, 
corn, wine, cheese, and cider.—Have yon alrcifiy been at my brother’s 
house (eiee) ?- 3 -I have already been there.—Has your friend already 
been there ?—He has not yet been there.—Have we already been at ogr 
finends’ ?—We haw ftot yet been there.—Have our fHends ever been 
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Jt (Mil home (cJm now) IDcy have never lieen ihere.—Hnve you 
ever been ai the theatre I have never been there.—Have you a wind 
tty write an exenme ?—I have a mind to n^ite one.—Tlo whom do you 
wish io ^(8 a note ?—I ivish to write one to my eon.—Has your fWher 
already been at lie concert ?—He his not yet been therd, but he intends 
to go thither.—Does he intend to go thither to-day t—He intends to 
go thitfa^ to-morrow.—At what o’clock will he ^et out f—Ho will set 
out at half-past sk.—Does he intend to leave (partir) before he break¬ 
fasts i —H« intends to break&st before he leaves. 

* 49 . 

Have yon been to the play as early as I ?—I have been there earlier 
than you.—Have you often been at the, concert ?—I have often been 
there.—Has ora: neighbour been at the theatre as pften as wcJ—He 
has been there oftener than we.—Do our friends go to their counting- 
house too early ?—^Ihey go thither too late.—Do they go thither as 
late as we i—^Th^ go thither later than we.—Do the English go to 
their warehouses too ewly ?—^They go thither too early.—Is your friend 
as often in the counting-house as you?—He is there oftener than I.— 
What does he do there ?—He writes.—Does he ivrite as much as you ? 
— b|e jwitea more than I.—Where doer your ftiend remain ?—He re¬ 
mains in his codnting-house.—Does he not'^ Jut ?—He doee not go 
out.—Do you remain in the garden I—I do remain there.—Do you go 
to your friend every day i—I do go to him every day.—When does he 
come to you ?—He comes to me every evening.—Do you go any where 
in the evening I go no where; I stay at home.—Do you send for 
any one ?—I send for lay physician.—Does your servant go for any 
thing?—He goes for some wine.—Have yon been any where this 
morning?—! ha-'e been no wffere.—Where has your father been?—He 
has been no where.—When do you drink (Lesson XXVI.) tea?—1 
drink some (fe) every morning.—Does your son drink epffee?-He 
drinks chmolate.—Have you been to drink Some coffee ?—I have been 
to drink some. (See end of Lesson XXICv) 
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THIRTY-SECONO LESSON. 

Trente-deuxihne Lefon. 


To have — had. Avoir *— eu. 


«r- A. All abjective pronauns, i. e. wliioli are not in the nomino* 
tivc, aajd which iw French arc placed before the verb, must never stand 
before the past parUdjde, but before the auxiliaiy verb. 


Have you liad^my book ? 
1 have not had it. > 

Ilal’e I had it 
You have bad it. 

You have not had it. 
Ihou hast not had it 
Has he had itt 
He has had it. 

He has not had it. 

Host thou had the coat ? 

I have not had it. 


Avez-vous eu mon livre? 
Jo ne Pai pas eu. 

L’ai-je eu ? 

Vous Parez eu. 

Voiis ne Pave^ pas eu. 

Tu ne Pas pas eu. 

Jj’o-t-il eu ? 

II Pa eu. 

II ne Pa pas eu. 

As-f u eu I’habjt ? 

J# ne i^ai pas eu. 


Have you had the booWe? ■ • I Avez-vous eu les ^vres f 

m- B. The past participle in French (the some as the adjective, 
Oba. Lesson XXII.), when it is preceded by its object, mustb^ee noth 
it in number; that is. if 1hSM>bject is m tite plural, the past partiinple 
must take an s. 


1 have had them. 

I have not had them. 
Have I l){id them i 
You have had them. 

You have not bad Uiem. 
Has he had them i 
He has had them. 

He has not had them. 
Have you had any bread i 
1 have had some. 

I have not had any. 

Have I had any > • 


Je los ai ffis. 

Je ne les ai pas eus. 
Lea ai-je eus ? t ^ , 
Vous les avez euj. 

Vous nc les avez pas 
iJcs a-t-il eus ? 

II les a ju!, 

11 lie les a pas eus. 
Avez-vous cu du piun ? 
JVnaicu. . 
Jwn’en ai jtas eu,' 

£n ai-jc cu i 
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have hid some. 
Y<m have not had any 
tAsha had any? 

He iiM ndt had any. 


Vons en avc» ea. 
Vou^n’en avcz pj» ei 
£n a-t-il eu i 
ll n'en a nas en. „ 


Have you had any knives Av&-vous eu des oputeauv i 

I have hid some. i J’en ai eu. 

C. The past J)arti(aple does not agree with its oigect in num. 
her; that isi af ^e object is in the plural, the past participle does not 
take an s when it is pieoeded by (he relative pronoun en, some or any, 
so^e or ,any of theiti. 

I have not had any. I Je u’en ai pas 


'What has he had ? 

He has had nothing. 

Have you been hungry? 

I have been afraid. 

He has never been either right or 
vfiong 

To take plaux. 

Thai (meaning, that thing). 
Hoes the hall tike placo tl,!!" 

ei-eniog ? ‘ 

It does- take place. 

It takes place this evening. 

It does not taCe place to-day. 

4 - ~ 

■When did the bril take placei? 

It took place yesterday. 

Yesterday, 

The dejr fc^xwiw-itetday. 

Bow many times (how often) ? 

Once. ' 

'fwioe. ^ 

’fhrice (three times). 

' Several tames. 

, Formerly, 
Sometimea. 


Qu’a-t-il eu? 
11 n’a nen eu 


A ves-vous eu faim ? 
f J’ai cu peur. 

fJ1 n‘'a mmius eu ni tort ni raison 

•f* jlt'otV lieu. 

Cda. 

t Le bal a-t-il lien ce soir ? 

f n a lieu. 

111 a liei{ oc soir. 

-t ll n’a nas lieu auiourd’lmi 


j f toand le bal a-t-il eu heu ? 
1 t B a eu*li n liitr. 

t 

j Hier. 

I Ayant-hier. 

Comhaen de fpia I 
Une foia. 

Hhuz this. 

Trots fois. 

I AutrtfoiS. 

I duelquefois . 
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Do you go Bometiiaes to tbs baU? 
I go soUietimea ^ 


Alka-vou* qudquefowuu b»U^ 
J’y rua quelquefoia. ' ' 


' Gone: 

Gone thitbcr. 

Hare you gone thyber aome- 
iimes ? 

1 have gone thither often. 

Oftencr than you. 


^ AU^. 
y— aUA 

Y dtes-voua all^ quclquefoia i 

J’y suis aUi aouvcnt. 
Pluiysouvent que roue. 


Hare the men had my tnmk i 

• t 


They hare not ha^ it. 

Who has had it ? 

Have fliey ha(>niy knives i 
They have not had them. 


Les hommes ont-ils eu mon co£ 
fref 

Ils ne I’ont pas eu. 

Qm I’a eu ) 

Ont-ils eu mes couteaux J 
Ils ne les ont pas eus. 


Who has had them i 
Have 1 been wrong m hiqsig 
books } 

You have not been wrong in buy¬ 
ing some. 


Qui les a eus ? 

•f Ai-jo eu tort d’acheter •des 
hvrrs ? 

t Voos n’avqa pas cn tort .d’cn 
acheter. - 


KX^RCISE^. 


• 100 . 

Have you had my poeket-hook?—I have had it.—Here you had ihy 
glove ?—1 have not had it.—Hast thou had iny uinbridla J—I have not 
had it.—Hai c I had yo^r k^e ? —You have had it.—W'hen had I it 
(,1’ai-jt eu)i—You haif it yesterday —Have I had your glffvesf—;You 
have had them.—Has your brother had my woodtn hammer {marUau 
de bois)1 —Hojias had it.—Has he liad my golden rililjpn?—He has 
not had it.—Have the Enghsh’had my beautiful aliip^ > ’''heyehave had 
it,—Whcftias had my thread stoeldngs!—Your servants Irave had them. 
—Have we had the iron trunlf of our good neighliour i—We have had 
it.—Have we had his fine pistol?—We have not had if.—Have we had 
the mattresses of the foreigners?—AVo have not had them.—Has the 
AmenSan had my good work ?—Ho has had ilK—Has he had silver 
knife ?— He has not had it;—Has the young'man had the fisSt volume 
of my work ?—He has nut had the first, but (mai* il a Ht) the second. 
—Has he had it?—Yes, Sir,.he hss had jh—Whenhai h(S had it ?—Ho 
has had It this mgrmmg.— Hava you hod any sugar'?—have had 
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•oae.-<-IIsve I iMit any good paper?— lYou harp not had any.—Has 
the cook df the Bnssiatv captain l»ad aify c^icliena ?—He has bail some 
(l^,C)t He bw nit bad any C). 

ICl. 

Ha* the FrencKmati had good wine ?—He has bad some, nod be lias 
ItiU (.encore) some.—Hast thou had large cakes ?-t- 1 bare had some.— 
Hos thy brother bad any?—He has not bad any.—Has the son of our 
gardener had any butter?—lie has had koine.—Have the Poles hod 
good tGl..<!co?—They have.bad some.—What tobacco have they bad? 
—They have had tobacco and snuff.—Have the English had at much 
Hugar as tea?—^'i’bey have had ae much of the one as of the other.— 
Has the physician been right ?—He hasiheen svxong.-r-ilas the Dutch. 
man been right or uTong?—He has never been either right or u'roiig. 
—Have I been wrong in buying honey?—You have iKcn wrong in 
buying some.—What has the painter had ?—He has had fine pictures. 
—Has he liad any fine gardens ?—He hap not had any.—Has your 
Servant had my slifiea ?—He baa not had them.—^Wliat has the>Sjian’ard 
had?—He has had nothing.—Who has luul courage?—The Eughsh 
sailors have had-aonie.—Have the Germans had many friends ?—^They 
haw' had many.—Have we had mone frib eds tha n enemies ?—We have 
bad more of the latter than of the former.—ki'as your son had more 
wine than ddet ?—He has had more of the latter than of the former. 
—Has the Turk had more pepprr than com ?—He has had less of the 
latter than of the former.—Has the Italian piunter had any" thing ?— 
He has had nothing. 


102 . . 

llawa 1 beenvightin writing to my brother?—Yon have not been 
wrong iii writing te him.—Have you had a sore finger ?—1 have had q, 
sore eye.—Ham you had any thing good ?—I have had nothing bad.— 
Did the buJl take place yesterday ?—It did not take place.—Does it 
take place to-day ?—It takes pface to-dfy.—does the boll talie 
place ?—It'takes place this evening.—Did it take place the day before 
yesterday ?—It did take place.—.\t what o’clock did it take place ?—It 
took place (OrfB lien) at eleven o’clock.—Did you go (see (Jbs-licss. 
XKXIO fll '-y'krother’s ?—I went thithpr.—How often have yon been 
at my friend’s house?—I have been there twice.—Do yon go sometimes 
to the theatre ?—I go tlulher sometimes —How many times have you 
been at the theatec ?—I have been there only once.—Have you some¬ 
times liceo at the 'ball ?—I have often been there.—Has your brother 
ever g^lito the hril ?t-^c has never gone thither.—Hos your father 
sometimes gone to the ball ?—He went (a d?/, see Note 3, and Ohs. 
Lesson XXXI.) thither fimnerly—-Has lib gone thither os often,as 
you ?—He has gone thither oftener than I.—Dost thou go sometimes 
into the garden ?—I go tbithor jomebines.—Hast thou often been there ? 
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—I have often been thare.—Doe» your old cook often go to the marSat^? 
—lie goes thith|r often.--IJoes be go thither as often as my gardener? 
—He gofs^hitiier oftoner than he —Did that taka place?—It ^ tahe 
place —When 4ld that take place ? 

103. 

Have you formerly gohe (avei-tous e?/, Note 3, Ohs. Lesson XICXI.I 
to the ball *—I have gone thither sometimes —When hast thou been 
at the concert’—I was theie (j’y m 4U) the day before yesterday.— 
Didst thou find any body there?—I foui^ nobody tljere n’j ai 
Irouv^—) —Hast thou gone to the ball oftener than tliy brothers ?—I 
have not gone thither so often us they.—Has your fnend often been at- 
the play?—He has been these*seteral tnpes—Have you sometimes 
been hungry ’—I Itove often been hungry —Has your valet often been 
thu-styHe has never been either hungry or thirsty —Did you go to 
the play early '*-1 went thither late.—Did I go to the boll as early as 
you’—You went thither earlier than I —Did your brother go thither 
too fete’—He Mint thither too early—llas’e your brothers had any 
thing ?—^They have had pothing.—Who has had my sticks and (et mes) 
gloves ’—Your servant has had both.—Has he had my hat and {etman) 
gun’—He has had both.—Hsu thou had my horse fir my brothes?s? 
—I have had neither yours nOr your brother’s.—Have I had j our note 
or the physician’s?—You Inve had neither the oijc nor the ether.— 
AMut lias the physician had’—He has had nothing—Jlas any body 
had uiy goTden candlestick ’—Nobody has had it.—Has any one had my 
siller kmvts ?—No one has had them. tSe^end of Besson jKXlV.) 
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or THE FRBrrERlTE iJ^DEFINITE 

Tjis pretento indpfimte (fe fritlntvtdej^) is foimd js the psrfpct tcose 
IS m finfflisb, sip from the piesent of the auxihaiy ;iiid the past parh- 
upU Being a compound of the present, it is uu4 to exprus an action 
p^ at a time not far distant from that period, or dunnj; a tune wholly 
expiMd dr not We may, theftfore, say, (U/idii ce mafia, I haie 
studied this morning, fm dludu her, I studied yesterday, fat e^dU 


le mots pasr^, i-studied last month, 
this month 

To male, to do — made, done 

What ha\ e you done * 

I haie done npthing 

Has that sboeiAaker madeeny 
shoes ? • 

He has made them 
He has not mafit them 

!Po put,Ho pxit on—pxit, put \ 
on. 

Haro you^ut on your shoes f 
1 have put them on > 

^ave yon (SBST crfE your gIo\ es» | 
I have taken them ofL ^ 

To tell, to s%y,—told, said. 
Have jou aaid the words f 
1 have said them * 

Have you tidd me the word ? 

I have told you the word 
1 havetojdityou 


f’oi dtuM ce moie ei, I have studied 

» 

J'ftfWa*" /(nf 
Qn’eicz-iousfait? 

Je n’ai rien fait, 

Ce cordonmcr a>t*il faitmes sou* 
hers I 

II les a faitr 
11 ne lea, a pas faits 

Mettre *—mis 

•» 

• « 

Avez-vous mis von soiihcw > 

Je les ai mis. 

Af cz-vous Ate i os gants ’ 

J( les ai bits. 

Due •—dit 

Avcz-ious dit les mots* 

Je Us ai dits 
M’avez vous dit Ic mot ? 

Jt vous ai (lit le mot 
Je vous I’m ^t. 





US 


The word. 

That (meaning, that thing). 
Tim (njea^mg, this tiling). 
Has he told yiu that t 
He has told me that. 

Have I told you that f 
You have told me that. 

It 

Have yon told it me 1 
I have told it you. 

I haw not told it you 
Has he told it jovl t 
He has told it me. 
lie has not told it me 
Hai e you tojjl him that > 

I hai e told it him (meaning to 
fhivii 

You have told it him. , 

He has told it him. 

t 

Have yon told it them (nieaT)uig_ 
to them) i 

I have told them 

Hai e you spoken to the men t 
I have spoken to them 
To whom did you speak 1 


Le mot, 

Oela 

Ceci 

Vous a-t-d dit odlaJ • 
n m’a dit cela 
Vous ai-je dit oela? 

Vous m’avez dit oela. 

Le. 

M^’avez-vous dit ? 

Je i ous I’oi dit. 

Je ne vous I’ai pas dit. 

Vous I’a-t-il dit ? 

II me I’a dit. 

I) ne me I’a pas drt 
Hm aves-vous dit oda ? 

Jo le lui ai dit 

Vous le liii avez dit. 

II Ic liii a dit, 

Le leue avez-vous dit? 

Je le Icurai dit 

Aveh^i ous parld aiu hommes ? 
Je leur ai parld. 

'A qui aveZ’VOj^s parld?^ 


Oi> A. Tlie pronoun h, which is sometimes rendered yito English 
by 40, aud more elegantly omitted, may in French relate to a substan¬ 
tive, an adjective, or^s’cn If whole sentenee It alters neither gender 
nor number when it relates to an adjective or a whole sentence. , 


Arc you the Brother of my finend ? 
lam ■ 

Are you ndi ? 

I am not. 

Is he learned > 

He IS 
ilc IS not. 

Are our neighbours as poor as 
they say ? 

'1 hej are so. 


£tes-vou? le frbto de mon ami? « 
Je le BUIS. 

Etes-vous riohe ? 

Je ne le sms pas. 

Est-d savant? 

II I’esV 
II ne Test pas. 

Nos voisins.sont>tle piuvres 
qu’ile U dtsent? 

Hi le sont, ’ 
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PiL your brother go to bidl 
• ttfi fl«y btfore yeitorday ? 

1 j(> not know. 

To write—written, 

Wblch notes hafvn you written? 

I have written these. 

'Wiioh. words has ip written ? 

He has written‘those which you 


Votre frSre' a-t-il <?td au balavsni 
hier? 

Je »e A sais pas. . 

V ficrfre*—&rit. 

Quek billets avez-vous dijnti ? 
J’ai ^cnt eeujc-ci. 

Quels mots a-t-il ecnts ? 

II a dent ceux qup vons voyei. 


To drink, drunk. 

To see, seen. 

To read, read. 

To be acquainted with, been ac¬ 
quainted ajith. 


Boire*, hu. 

VOS'*, vu. 

LireV, lu*. 

Connaitre*, connu 


Which men have you seen ? 

1 have seen those. 

Which books have you read ? 

I have read those which you have 
lent me. 

Have you been acquainted with 
these men ? 

I have not been acquainted with 
them. 


Quels honimes avez vous vns ? 
J’ai vu ceuv-li. 

Qiuls livrcs avez-vous lus ? 

J’ai ra“EteU’t que vous jn’avez 
prdtes. 

Avez-vous Connu oes hommes ? 
Jc ne les ai pas connus. 


Have you seen anj^ sailois ? 
I have seen some. 

1 have not seen any. 

To caU. 

To throw, throw away. 

D J ;j|jMnll me ? 

I do call yon. 


Avez-vous, vu des matelols? 

J’en ai 1 u. 

Jc n’en ai pas vu. (Sec ffS* C. 
Ljf,son XXXn ) 

fAppeler 1 . 

Jeter 1 . 

M’ajjpelez-vous ? 

Je vous appelle. 


Obs.^B, In verbs ending rier hnd tier, as appelei, to call; Jeter, ip 
throw I the letter I or ? is doubled in all persons or tenses where it is 
followed rby e nrute'. 


> Oustom, however, does not observe this rule vrith regard to the 
j^verb aehcler, to buy (See Obs,, A. Lesson XXV.), and its compound 
raoieter, to redeem, to buy again 
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Who calls me} 

Your father colls yon. 

Have yotj C8j)[e*il the men >' 

I have called them. 

Do you throw your money away ? 
I do not throw it away. 

Who throws away 1]^ books! 
Have you thrown away any thing? 
I have thrown away my gloves. 
Have you thrown them away ? 


Qui m’eppelle ? 

Vbtre p4re Vons apjielle. 
Avez-it)us ajipeld-les liommeskf 
Jc les ai Uppel^ 

Jetea-vous votre argent ? 

Je ne le jette pas? 

Qui jette ses Ihrres ? 

Avee-voas jet^ queique»ehose? 
J’ai jcW mes gants. 
Ije%avez-vous jetiis ? 


EXERCISES. 

104 . 

• 

Have you any thing to do ?—I have nothing to do.—What hast thou 
done?—I have done nothing.—Have I done anytiung?—You have 
done something—What have I done?—You have torn my books.— 
What have your chiidrei. .lOne ?—^'I’hey have torn then- clotlies—-"VVhat 
have we done?—^You have done nothing; hut your brothers have 
burnt my fine pencils.—Has the tailor alreadyjitsde your coat?—He 
has not yet made it —Has your shoemaker already made your shoes ? 
—He has already made them.—Ilaie you sometinjes made a hat?—I 
have never made one.—Have our neighooOi^j ever Inadc hooks ?— They 
•made (—ont fait) some formerly.—How many coats has your tador 
made ?—He has made twenty or thirty.—Has he made good or bad 
coats!—He has mad# (both)"good and had.—Has your father put on 
his coat ?—Ho has not yet put it on, hut he is going to put it on,—Has 
yoitt brother put his shoes on?—He has put them on.-A-Have our 
neighbours put ou thenj shw.i and their stockings!—Hicy have put on 
neither (»» ceux-ci ni ceux-hi) —AVhat has the physician taken away ? — 
He has taken away nothing.—^VWiat have you t%k8n off?—I have taken 
off my large Jiat.—Have your children faken off thew gloves ?—They 
have taken them off.—\Vhon' did the ball take place’—^Itrfook place' 
the dayTieforc yesterday.—Who has told you that ?—My servant has 
told.it me.—\^at has your’brother told you ?—He has told me no¬ 
thing.—Did I tell you that ?— ^You cRA not tell it me —Has he toljl it 
you?— He has told it me. —Who has told'-it yoim neighbour?-‘.T3ie 
English have told it him.—Have they told It to the Erenclrf—They 
have told it them.— <iWho has told it you?— Your son nas told it me.— 
Has he told it you ?—He has told it me,—Are you willing to tell your 
friends that ?— t ani.wiiling to tell it th$m. 
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te lepuit). —Hm ou* neighbour money enough to buy some coala ?*-I 
do not know.—Did your brothw go to the ball ytaterday}—I do not 
know.—Has your oook gone to the market ?—H* has not gone thither. 
—Is he in (malade) ?—He «.—Am I ill (malade )}—^You are not.—Are 
von as tafi (gronti) as 1?—I Em .—^re you as fatigued as your brother? 
—1 am more so than he.—Have you w ItteB a note ?—I hate not 
written a note, but {maisj’ai (erii) an e^jhreise.—What have your bro¬ 
thers written ?—ITiey have n-ritten thenf excreises.-nWben did they 
write them I —^Tiiey wrote {ont 4eHU) tliem yesterday.—Have you 
written yoor exercises ?—I have written them.— lias your friend written 
hia ?—lie has not Written them yet.—Which exercises kas your httlo 
brother arittenf—He has written bis own.—Hate you spoken to my 
father J—I have spoken to him.—tVlien did you speak to him'?-*-! 
spoke to him (—hi oi parU) the day before yesfeulay.—How many 
times have you spoken to the captain ?-;-I have spoken to liim several 
thoeft—^Have yau often spoken to his Bcnric-I liave often spoken to 
him.—To which men has your friend spoken?—He has spoken to 
these and to those. - 


100 . 

f» 

Hava you spoken to the Russians?—1 have spoken to them.—Have 
the English evar spoken to you ?—^ITicy liave often spoken to me.— 
Uliat has the G^man told you?—Be-has told mo the words.—^Whioh 
words lias he told you!—Bo has toM'me tbAe words.—What have 
you to tell me?—I have a few words to tell you —-Wiiich exercises has 
yonr frienh written I —He has written those.—Which men have you 
seep at the market ?—I have seen thesar.-'VVbiob hooka have jour 
cliQdnn read ?—^They liave read those which youTJave lent tllem.—Ham 
you seen these men ‘oy tliose!—I h^e neither seen these nor those. 
—Whieh men hai'e yOu seen ?—I have seen those to whqn (i gut) you 
' have spok(n.—^|!ave you bfcen acquainted with these men ?— I have 
botn acquainted with them.—With whiclf boys has your brother been 

acquainted ?—He has been acquainted with thosa of our merchant._ 

Havel been acquainted With tlseso Frenchmen?—You have not been 
acquainted srith ibern.—Which wine has your servant dnjhk ?—He has 
drunk s^iae.—Have youe teen my brothers ?—I have seen them.— 
Where have you seen them ?—I have seen them at their own house 
(tdteg aa) —HaWs you ever seen Greeks ?—Uiave never seen any 
G. bfissim XXI^II.).—Has youj father seen any ?—He has sometimes 
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sf en jBOme (({ir Le<f<OQ XX]!ni«f|~Do jrou faJl me f-I do eaS you. 
—‘WJw callk jour biotlieij^^My fetheF calta thou call wiy 

(joo ?--l,caUiio one,—Have yoathrown away your hat?—} J^v^aot 
thrown it Pwea your'fcther throw, away snjrthipg ?‘»T.He throwa 
away the notes which he rece}tea.*-Hnve yoa thrown away yonr 
pencils ?-^l have not thrown them away.—Boat thou ^hrow away thy 
book i—1 dh not throw it awayi 1 wan^ it (Leaton XXIIL) to (four) 
study French. 



lio 


THIRTY-FOUETH LESSON. 

Trente-^uatrieme 'Lefon.* 


To extinguish, 'extinguished. 

To open, opened. 
Tctoonduot, conducted. 

To take, taken. 

To Believe, beheved. 
Tobeable(can), been able (could). 
To know, known. 

To be willing, been wilhng. 


Infiiimve. 

titeiUre*, 

Ouvrir*, 

Conduire • 

Prendre*, 

Croire*, 

Pouvoir*, 

Savoir*, 

Vouloir*, 


Past part. 
4teint. 
invert, 
conduit. 
pri% 
era. 

pit. 

au. 

voulu. 


NEUTER VERBS. 

In neuter verbs the action is intransitive, that is, it remains in the 
agent. They are conjugated like tlie active. The latter, however, 
alwaysJorm their past tenses;with the auxiliary avotr *, to have; on the 
contrary, some neuter verby take /be*, to be, and others avoir*, for 
their auiibary; others agiun take sometimes avoir*, and sometimes 
/ire*, aSoording as“ action or state is more particvlarly meant. Their 
past partiinples must agree in gender and number with the subject 
Those nente* verbs which are oopjugated with the auxiliary /ire* in 
French, and to have in English, will always Ji§ marked. 


s , 

To set out, set out [pastpari.). 
To go out, gone out. 

■fo come, •coB»g-(pastpart.). 

« ' 


lias your father set out t 
Have fmnf friends set ont? 
They have not set ont, 


'Pfcrtu ♦, parti. 

Sortir*, sorti.«. 

Venir*, vemi. 


Votre pfere est-il parti ? 
Tos amis eont-ils parifa i 
Us ne sont pas ^lartis. 


When did your brothers go out t 
They went out at ten o’clodc. 


Qoand vos fr^res Sont-ils sortis 1 
Ils sont sprtis>it dix hCores. 
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Did^e men comet6y»wr &tl^r) 

Les homiqeB sont-iis v«mu,ckei 

. 

votre piril 

They did oapi% to Mm. 

lls y sont venu*. 

■Which firca have you ertta- * | 
fished i 

Quels fsuir; aves-rout dteints t 

Which stotehousw have yon 

Quds magasins arez>vona on- 

opened ? 

vert* ? 

Have you conducted them to the 

Les avez-vons conduits an mega- 

storehouse i J 

1 have conducted them tlnthcT. i 

An 

Je les y ai conduits. 

Which books have yon takei ? j 

Quels livres avez-vous pris i 

How many tiofcs have ydt* tc- | 

Combien dc InHets avez-vous re- 

ceived ? 

Ous i 

I received hut one. 1 

Je n’en ai refu qu’un. 

Upon. 

Sur (proposition). 

Upon the bench. 

Sur le bane. 

Ihe bench. 

Le banc. 

Upon it. 

Dessus (adverb). 

Under. | 

Mans (preposition). 

Under the bench. j 

Sous le banc.. . 

Under it (underneath). | 

Uessous (adverb). 

■Where is my hat ? 

Oh. est mnn^hapeau ? 

It IS upon the bench. 

n eSh sur le haiio. 

Are my gloves on the bench ? 

Mes gants sont-ils sur le bano ? 

They are under it. • 

Ds sont dessohs. • 

Do you learn to read i | 

Apprenez-vons k lire«? 

1 do (learn it) 

Je I’apprcnds. 

1 learn to write. 

J’apprends k ecrirj. 

diave you learnt to speak ? 

Avez-vous appris k parlcrl 

1 have (learj}t it). 

Je I’ai appris. 

In the storehoose.* 1 

Dans le magasin. 

In the stove) * 

Dans le po^le. 

In it or within. 

'Dedans. 

The stove. 

Le podle. 

' To Wash. • 

Laver 1, 

To get or to-have mended, got or 

.•f-Faire raccommoder, fait’rao- 

bad mended,. 

commoder. 
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or ts Ii«>e watW;> get-M t f*a* Iwer, 4ut law. 

■had wftshid. ‘ ^ 

Tb or to have made, got or t Faire fairs, fait ftui^. , 
Itad madaa 

To get or to have swept, got or r t Faire baiajrsr, fait halapef. 
swept. ^' 

To get or to have sold, got or f Faire readrg, fait veadre. 
had sold. 


Fa'Je raccommoder I’habit. 
t L| Jfaife raccommoder. 
t lies faire raccommoder. 

En ■faire raccommoder. 

+ Faites-vous toe ua hab’t i 

t J’en fais faire un. 

t J’en td fait Tmre un. 
fAvez-vous ftut raccommoder 
votre habit ) 

■f" Je I’ai fait raccommoder. 
t Jo ne I'ai pas fait raccommo¬ 
der. 

+ J’ai fwt raccommoder mes sou- 
liem. 

t Je ies ai fait raccommoder. 

Es.wt/i;r 1 (See Obs. D. l.*ss. 
XXIV.) 

K’ave^-vops pas vn mon livre i 
Je IV - 01 .. 


„ 'Whenf—Where? Quand?—Ob'? 

Wh^ did you seJ my brother ? Qiiaad avez-vons vu mon frSre ? 

1 saw him the day before yester- Je I’ti vd avant-hiOT. 

day. • ■ , 

iV(Uere have you seen him ? . Ob Favez-vons yu? 

1 have se^n hitn at (ha 'Steetre. Je i’ai vu an thedtia. 


' Tiearnos ought now to use in ihcnr exercises the adverbs cd (dme, 
g^^^and VumB£i% mentioned in Lessons XlX. XXII. XUII. and 


To get the coat mended. 

' To have it mended. 

'To get them mended. 

To get some mended. 

Are you getting a coat made (do 
you order a coat) ? 

I am getting one made (I or^er 
one). 

1 have had one made. 

Have ^on hadyour coat mended ? 

I have had it mended. 

I have not had it nKn3((d. 

1 have had my shoep mended. ,, 

I hqve had them mended. 

' Td v^pe. 


Have you nVA seen my hook I 
I have seen it. 
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MS 


KxrasorsBs. 

lOT. 

Where are yonr brothers gone to ?—Ihey are gone to th* theatre.— 
t Have yonr friends left (pertir *) la-They have not yet left.—When (k 
they set out l.^ThSs evening.—.\t what o’clock ?—At hto-paat nine.— 
When did the frcneh boys come to your brother f—They came to him 
yesterday.—Did their friends also (nuasi) come t—^Ihey came also.— 
lias any one oomo to iw 1—^The good Germans have come to usi—'^0 
has coma to the English!—^Ihe French iiave come to thefci.—^Wbcn 
did you drink any wine ?- T drtinlf some yesterday and to-day.—Has 
the sen’nnt carried my note?‘j-He has carried it.—Where has hecarried 
it ?—He lias carried it to yemv friend.—Which notes have yon carried f 
—I have carried* those which you liave given me to earry.—Whom 
have you carried them to ?—I have carried them to your father.—Which 
books Jias your servant taken ?—He has taken thdse which you do not 
road.—Have your merchants opened their .storehouses!—^They have 
ojiBned them.—Which storehouses have they opened!—^Tliey have 
o|)encd those which you hm t seen.—When bwe they opened them f— 
They have Opened them to-day.—Have you conducted the foreigbeia 
to the storehouse!—I have conducted them thither.’—jWliich Are* have 
the men crtinguished!—’ITicy hove entinguished those which you 
have perceived (o/ieryn*).—Have you received ajiy notes!—W'e have 
rtceiinid Some.—How many notes have you received!—I have received 
only one; but my brother has received more than 1 1 he has received 
six. • 

• - lOS. 

Where is my coat !-hIt is upon the bench.—Are niy shoes upon the 
bench!—^They are un'fier it.—Arc the coals under the "beneh!—Tliey 
BTC in the stove.—Have you put any wood into the stove!—1 have put 
some into it.—Are you cold!—I am not col3i—Is the vnobd which J 
have setn in the stoi^^^le is in it.—Are my papers upon the stoim!— 
They are in it (within).—Have you not been afraid to burti my papers ! 
—I have not been afraid to h»n them.—Ihiwe yoU sent your little 
boy to market ?—I have sent him thither.—When did you send him 
t'uUici!—'I'hiS rnoruingi-vnave yoq written to your fathef!—T Have 
wiittcn^o him—Has {le aiwwered you!—He has not yet auswd'ed 
mo.—Are you getting your flpor swept ?—I am getting it swept.—Have 
you had yonr counUng-house swept }—H have not had it swept yet) but 
I intend to have it swept to-day.—Have you sriped your feet!—^ have 
wiped fliem,—Where did you wip6 ytfur wi})ed.tlicm %<)n the 

(fla) carpet.—Have you had your Wches wiped t—1 havtf had them 
wiped.—Wliat itecs your uervant wipe!—He wipes the knives.—llaVe 
you eW'wriUejl to tjie physician ?—I have neve!! uritteuto kiu;.—Has 
be sometimes wi^itcm to you ?—He has often written to me.-'-Wbpt 
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Iiw4i6 written to you?—He hv t^tten son)»togWtoB.---Howm»ny 
iimes h'we year irienfl* *written to you ?—They have written to me 
m*e 4;h«(B twenty times.—Have you seen my ?oasf—| h?ve nei'er 
seen ihem.' 

Idfi. 

Have you et'er seen any Greekif ’—I have never seen C. Les¬ 
son XX3CII.) any.—Have you already seen a Syrian?—I have already 
seen one.—TOiere have you seen one?—At the theatre—Have jpu 
given the book to my brother?—I have gnen at to him.—Hweyou 
given mo.Jey to the merclian* ?—I have given him some.—How much 
have you given to him >—I have giten to'him fourteen crowns.—Have 
you given any gold ribbons to our ne^hboars’ dhildrcu ?—1 have 
given them some.—Wilt thou give me silne wme?—I have given you 
some already—When didst thou give me some’—J gave you some 
formerly.—Wilt thou give me some now ?—I cannot give you any, I 
have none.—Has the American lent you money ?—Hh, has lent me 
some —Has he often lent you some ’—He has Sometimes lent me 
some.—Has the Itahan ev'er lent you money ?—He has never knt mo 
any.—|s he jioor?—He is not poor, he is richer than jou.—Will you 
lend me a crown?—I will lend you two,—lias your boy come to 
mmci —He has, come to him.—V\hen?—Thio morning—At what 
tune ?—Early.—Has he oome earlier than I ’—.Vt what o’clock did jou 
come ?—I came at half-past five.—lie has come carhtr than you. 

' 110 . 

Has the conrert taken place.?—It has taken place.—Has it taken 
place late?—It has taken i ’ace early —At what o’clock ?—At twelve.— 
At what o’clock baa the liall taken jilace ?—It has taken place at mid¬ 
night.—Does yoi’r brother learn to write?—He docs learn —Docs he 
know how (Lesson XXVII.) to read ?—He doct not know how yet.— 
Do you know the Frenchman whom I know ?—I do not know the one 
whom yoif know, but I know another —Does your fritnfi know the 
same merchants as I know?—Ho does n.t l((tow the same, hut he 
knows othen. —Have yon ever had your coat mended?—I have some¬ 
times had it mendeu —Hast thou akeady had thy shoes meudedf —I 
have not yet had them mended.—lias your brother somriimes had hij 
Stockings .nended?—He has had them mended sev’eral times—^Hast 
thou had thy hat or thy shoe mended ?—I haye neither had'the one 
nor the other mended.v-^Havc you had your stockings or your gloves 
washed.?—have neittitr had tho one nor the othor washed.’—Has yrnir 
father bad any tbing made ?—He has net had any thing made —Hav'e 
you looked for rty gloyls 1—I have looked lor ’thcm.—Where have 
you looked te them ?—I have looked for them upon the bed, and have 
toUnd them under it—Have you found my notes In the stove ?—I have 
faand tern in rt.—Have you found ifly stockings under the.bed?—I 
have toiind them upon it (See end of Lesson XXIV,) 
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i'rente^inquikme Lefon. 


To promtse—provti^ "d Promettre 4 **^—promis (takes 

, r/e bcfoio the luftn ) 

To learn—4camt Apprend/re 4 *—appns 

Obi. A Coaipouncl and demafue vcrha are ionjugoted like Ihur 
primitives tltus tlie verb piomeftre* is eoujugated like nuthe*, to ptit 
d^essoiis XXX and XXXIII ), the virb apprendre*, like prendie*, to 
tolle (Le-sons XXYI and XXXIV ) 


Do you promise me to come I 
I do promise you. 

■Wbat have you promised the man? 
I have promised him nothmjgr 
Have you eVer learnt Fiench? 

I learnt it formerly 

To wear out 
To refuse 
To speU 


II0101 I 

WeU. !■ 

Badly. I 

So, thus. 

So so. 

In this manner. 

How has yoor hroldier written his 
exefoiael . 

He has written it well. 


Me promettia vous de vena ’ 

Je vous le ]«om,ets • 

tiu’av C/-V ons promia h Wiomme’ 
Je ne lui at jicn promts 
Av ea-v ous* jamais apples le fran* 
fais ? 

Jf Bai appns Sutrefoss 

User 1. 

Refuser 1 (do before infin ) 
&peler K (See Oljj. r.es«on 
XXXIII.) 

Commiif, f 

Bieu 

Mai. 

Comme cela. 

■f De £^8 

Comment vntie frtre a4-U ^owt 
%on thteiaf 
II I'a bien ielnt. 



lie 


/ 

LE8S0H. 


To dty. 

Do put your coot to Sryi 
I dft pjit it to diy. 


I Sscher 1 , 

I Mettei>rou9 rotre habit k seeker t 
I Je ie mots 4 goober,, * , 


I, 

How old sre you ? 

1 am twolve years old. 
flow old is your brother ? 
He is thif^n years old. 


IT 


•f- duel Age avet-voas J 
f J’m douze^bs. 
t Quel Age votre frAre a-t-il i 
111 a treize ans, 


Almost. 

He is almost fourfeen years old. 
About. 

I am about fifteen years old. 
Nearly. 

He is nearly fifteen yean old. 

‘ Ba¥dly. 

You are hardly seventeen yean 
old. 

Not qu^e. 

I am not quite skteen yesjrs cdd. j 


"Presqtte. > 

111 a presqne quatorze ana. 
Environ, 

td’ai environ quinze ang. 

Pris de. 

f 11 a prAs de quinze ans. 

A peine. 

t Vous avez A peine dix-gept ans 

Pas totltAlrfq.it. 
t Je n’ai pas tout>A-fiut seize ans. 


Art thou older than Qif brother ? 
I am youn(g» than he. 

Old (in years). 


There is, there are, 
Hott many^&ancs an there in a 
(iibwnt 
Three. 

Tliae are five centimes in a sotf. 
There are twenty sous or a hun¬ 
dred otntimes !h one fianc. 

A 01 * one hundred. 

T1» cenfiml, • ' , 


Es-tu plus Agd que ton frAre? 
Je suis plus jeune que lui. 
Agd. 


II y a. 

Combien de feancs y a-t-il dans 
undent 
Trois, 

11 y a cinq oentimeAdm un sou. 
11 y a vingt sous o« Oent oentimes 
dans on fisne. 

Cent. 

DsoertfiioB, 
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To imderdand. 

T<4}iear*to umdeniAnd. 
To wa^t far, to expect. 
To lose. 


Bo you understauil me ? 

1 do understand you 

Have you understood the man ? 

I have understood him. 

I hear you, but! "do not under¬ 
stand you. 


Comprendre 4*. (Copj..hk6 
prendre*, Les-XXVI. & XXXIV.) 
-Entendre 4. 

Attendre 4. 

Terdie 4. 


Me cotfiprenez-vou- i 
M’ontendes-vaas ? 

Jeiroas coinprends. 

Je vous entends. 

Avc/-vous compns I’homme! 

Jc I'ai eompns. 

Je -vous entends, rows ^e ne vous 
comprendt pas 


{ 

{ 


, Tlie noise. 

Tlie wind 

The noise (roairog) of the wind. 
Bo jou hear the roaring of the 
wind > 

I do hear it. 


Le bruit. 

Le vent 

Le bruit du vent. 

Enkndez-v oils le bruit du yent ’ 

Je Ventends. 


To batk. 

' The barking. 

Have you heard the barking ,of 
the dogs’ 

I have heard it. 

To wait for some on5 dr some¬ 
thing. 

To expect sqine one Or some¬ 
thing 

Are you*wailing for my brot&r! 
1 am waiting for him. * 

Bo you expect some friends ! 

I do expect eome- 

How much has yaur brot^ lo4t i 
He has lost about % mowp. ^ 

1 have lost more t^an he. 


^boyer J. , 

(Sc^Obs. B Lees. XXIV) 
L’aboiement, 

At ez vous entandu I’aboiement 
dcs chlens ? 

Je Vai cntendu. 


Attendre ^delqu’un ou quelqiie- 
ihoso. 

Attendez-voUs mon fir^re 1 
Je I’attends. 

Mtondcz-vous des amis 1 
J’en attends quelquee-ijns. 

I Ootabien votre frhre a-t-il perdu ? 
I IVa perdu environ un dsu. 

I J’w perdu plus ^ hd. 
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To tmain 


Tlii ncWeman. 
Noblemen. 


JR^sfer 1 (takes mo»frequentl/ 
^/re than epoir for its «u^i- 
arylt 

Le gentiIliotr'»’e 
Les gentiteborotties 


Vis B When a word is composed of a noun avdanadjectue.both 
take tbe mark of the plurjd®, 


Genteel, pretty , 
Where has the nobleman re¬ 
mained ’ 

He has remained at home 
Have you remained uith him ’ 

With 


Gentil 

j Ob le gentdhomrat est-il rcsk ? 

II esi nstc a la piaison 
£te3 sous resfd kiec liii 1 

>liec 


EXLRCIhhS. 

Ill 

Do you promise me to come to the ball >—I do promise you —Hai c 
I piomiscd you any thjpg ?—You have piomistd me nothing — W hat 
has roy fatfatr promised yOu ’—He has promised me a due book — 
Haie you remied il>—Not yft - Do you gne me what (re gw) you 
Inu promised me?—I giye it yon—lias your friind ricened rtmch 
money’—He has laiuic-d but bttle —How much has he received ’— 
He has rectutd but one crmvn —lion much money base you giun 
to my son —I luie gnen him tliiity francs —Iiayc you not promised 
him more?—1 hayc given him what (ee gae! I promised him —Have 
yog any fSench momy ’—I have some—What iiiontv hayo you’— 
I have fianes, Sbus, and centimes —Hov im njjfous aie thm: iy a~t i/J 
111 afranc’-^riiere are twenty sous m a Iranr -Have you any ten 
tunes'—I liave afevv-rUovv many teitiBie8Bietheieinasou?-v.'lheie 
aie five —And how nyany arc thue m a franc ?—One hundred —Will 


* JThts verb take? ami wheh it signifies to hoe in, and ilre, when it 
signifies ta rmatn iJx J'ai rtif^ sept mdis k Colmar sans jisitir de 
ma t'lanfbie (Voltaire), I remained (Ined) seven montlis at Cofanar 
withnu^eav mg my room Je I’attendais k Paris, niais il est reSlifk 
Lyon Hue Freueh Aeaderoy), 1 wilted for him in Pan*, but he xe- 
ntsmea at fiyons Cependant Mimaque (tail irarfseul av6c Memfaw 
(Fdh^lon), lelcrajwhus, hovyever, had itmainsd alone with Mentor, 
t Except the atectiy e demi, I alf, which does ngl take it (See jfede 
ssLeaaon^XIX) 
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you lend me yoar eoi* f-^1 will lend it youi bsWt U worn o«t.-»Are 
yo«r shoes wora outJ-*-Th*y are not worn out.'—Will yon lend them 
to ray bw>thcr ?—I will lead them to him.—To whom have ysu Snt 
your hat ?—I Jiave not lent it j I have given it to somebody .—To whom 
have yon gi/en itl-s-1 have given it to a pauper, (i anpauts-el. 

112 . 

Does yoOT little brother already knowhowto ^ell f—lie does IcnoW. 
—Docs he spell well?—He docs spell well.—How has your little boy 
spelt ?—He has spelt so go .—How bave^yonr children written their 
exertiscs ?—They have written tiiem badly.—Has my neighbour lent 
)ou his gloves?—He has refused to (de) lend them tome.—Do you 
know Spanish?*-r know ft.—Does your son speak Italian’—He 
speaks it-well.—How do your friends speak?—They do not speak 
badly.—Do they listen to what you teU them ?—^They listen to it.—Flow 
hast thou leifcnt English?—I haic learnt it in this manner.—Have 
you called lie ?—I have not called you, but 1 have called your brother. 
—Is he come ?—Not yet.—Where did 'you wet your clothes ?—I 
wetted them m the garden.—Will you put them to dry?—I have 
already put them to diy,—Does the nobleman w^sh to give me any 
thing to do?—He wishes to give you something to do.—How oW are 
you?—I am hardly eighteen years old.—IIow old is your brother?— 
He is twenty years old.—Are you as old as he ?—I am not so old.— 
How old art thou ’—I am about twelve years old".—Am I yoiftigw than 
you?—I do not know.—Ilow old is our neighbour ^He is not quite 
thirty years old.—.Are our friends as- young as we ?—They are older 
J;han we.—How old are -they ?—The one ii nineteen, and the other 
twenty years old.—Is your father as old as mine ?—pie is older thap 
yours. 

113. 

Have you read my book?—I have not quite read jt yet.—Has your 
firiend finished his Wft.lh S—He has almost finished them.—Do yoi. 
understand me ?—I do understai^d you.—Does the Fren5iman ufidef. 
stand us ?—He dors underetand ns.—Do you ufiderstand what (oc qua' 
we are telling*you?—We do- understand it—Dost thou understgpd 
fVenchl—1 do not understand it yet, but I am learning if—Do 
understand the English?—We do net understand them.—Do the 
English understand us ?—^They do imderstand us.—Do ,we Under¬ 
stand them ?—We hardly uqderstaod them.—Do you hear any noise? 
—I bear notHing*—Have you heard the rowipg Of the wind ?—I have 
beard it.—What do you hear ?—I hear the "barking of the dogs.— 
Whose (Lesson ipCIX.) dog is this?—It is the dog of the f?cc«t6hman. 
—Have you lost your stick?—I have not'lost it.—Has your servant 
lost my notes?—He*has losttSem.—Did you go to the ball?—I did 
not go to it (y).-*Wheife did you remain ?—1 remained at home,-*- 



ISO 


THIIlTf-niTU mSON. 


WhVe .did Ui« doMemen temain ?—They nemaifled m the garden.— 
your father lost as much money as iias lost more than 

yosl.-fltow much have I lost ?—^You have hardly lost a cro.rn.—Did 
yoUr-friends rem'uin at the belli—They remained there.—Do you 
know as much ns the English physician I—I do not know os much as 
he.—Hwr many books have yoil read ?—I have hardly read two.—Do 
you wait for any one l-r-I wait for no one.*-Ar 6 i you waiting for the 
man whom I saw this morning ?—I am waiting for him.—Art thou 
waiting for thy hook i—I am waiting for it.—Do you evpect your 
father this evening ?—I do fexpcct him.—D 9 you expect some friends I 
—I do expect some. (See eml of Lesson XXIV.) 
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TreHte-sixieme Lc^on. 


To beat—beaten. 

To bite—^bitten. 

Why 

Why do yo(! beat the dog ? 

• Became. 

I beat it, becsiue it has bitten me. 

To owe—owed 
How much do you owe me } 

I owe jou fifty crowns. 

How mueh does the man owe 
yon? 

Ho owes me sixty francs. 

Ho our neighbours owe as much 
os we ? ^ 

We owe more than they. 

How much dost thou owe ? 

Two hundred franca 
Eighty francs 
Eighty-three franca. 

'IVo hundred and fifty francs* 

Ois A. From the aliove' it t 
cent wfs is added when thef are 


j Battre 4—battu, 
f Mordre 4—mordu. 

Potttquoi i 

Pourquoi battes-vous le chien? 

Farce que. 

Je le bats, parce qu’d m’a mordu. 

Deioir 3—dfi. 

Combien pie derea-vous ? 

*Je vous dois cinquante ^cus. 
Combien I’bomme vous doit il? 

• 

II ms doit soixante ftaucs. 

Nos voisins doivent-ils autant que 
nous * • 

Nous devons plus qu’euv. 
Combien dois-tu? 

Dcuv cents francs. 

Quatie-vingts francs 
Huatre-viijgt-trois francs. * 

, Deux odht Cinquante francs. 

y be seen that to gitalte-vinfltAH 
llowed by another numeral. 


Are you to . ? 

I am to . . 

Where are your to go to this 
morning ? ^ 

I am to go to the warehouse. 

Is your brother to ce»ne hitJier to¬ 
day? 


f Devez-vous... ? 
t Je dois .. 

t Oh fflivez-vous slliy ce matin ’ 

t Je dais slier au magasin. 
t Voire flrfete doit-il vonir ua au- 
jouid’hui} 
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Soon, 

Be U to havot htUier sooa. 


To return {to come back) 


At v^t o’oldok do }ou return 
from t>)e market» 

I retom ftrnn it at twelve o’olOTk 

Front it, from there, thence. 
Doestke servantretumearlyfrom 
tiie warehouse ’ 

He retains from it at sir o’clock 
»« the morning 

At nine o’clock in the morning 
At five o'clock in the ening 
At eleven o’clock at night 


Sow long ’’ 

Bunnff, for 

How long has he rea amed there ? 
A minute 
An hour 
A day» 

A month. 

A year. 

' The summer 
'Ihe winter. 


BientSt. 

t II dott renir im hientfit 

' Mevenir 2* (is coi^ugated hke 
its primitive renir •, to Conie^ 
Lessons XXIV and XXXIV ). 

'A quelle beuie revenez-vow du 
marohf’ 

J'en reviens k nudi. 

En 

Le ddmestiqnerevient-il de bonne 
heiire du inagasin t 

II en rev lent a six heures dm matin 

t'A neuf heures da matm 

t A cinq heures du sou?. 

t A onrt heures da soir. 


Comhen, de temp', f 
Pendant 

Corabien de temps y esl-U leste ’ 
Pendant* unc minute’. 

Pendant une heure . 

Pendant nn jour 
Pendant un mois 
Pendant une annee- 
Vite 

L’hiiei • 1 


Obs. B The names cf seasons, moliths, and days, are of the mas- 
:ahne gender, except tmtomne, autumn, which is both mascuhno and 
fewSitxae, vSee Notes 1, 2, m my Treatise on the Gender Of,Trench 
Subktantives, page 4fi hereafter.) 


’ The pdverb pendant, when }t *igmfles/or, may be left out in Ftench 
as m Engh^, but it is tfaen understood. 

’ future, heure. and nipnde, are femtniao nouns, of which the inde¬ 
finite article is nn*! a, one, and the definite fa, whose plund (lee) is the 
smnd aa that of fa. Phrolmne roans take, like masotiluie nouns, an t 
in the tfioral, hi wiU be seen hercaftel?. 
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Daring 'tbe rammer. 

fo dvodl, to, live, to rjiHde, 
to rerhaih 

Where do you live ? ^ 

I live in WilHsm-street, number 
twenty-five. , 

Where did your brother liTO } 

He lived in Bivoli-street, number 
forty-nine. 

Dost thou live at thy bftjthcr’s 
house 1 

I do not live a^his, but at my 
father’s house. 

Does your friend still live where 
1 hved ? ^ 

He lives no longer where you 
•lived. 

No longer. 

The number. 

How long were you speaking to 
the man? 

I spoke to him for two hours. 

Did you remain long with my 
father ? 

I remained with him |n hour. 

Long. 


Pendant I’dtd. 

Demmfer 1 ’ 

Oh demeurez-vons ? 

,Je demrate (dans la) hie‘'Guil¬ 
laume (au)numdro vingt-cinqL 
Oh votre frhre a-t-il demeurS? 

II a demeuid (dans la) rue de Bi- 
vo]j,(au)nuta6oqa8rf ite-neuf*. 
Demenres-tu ches ton fttre ? 

Je ne demeure pas ehez lui, mius 
chez mon ])^. 

Votre ami demeure-t-il encore oh 
j’ai demeurd-? 

n ne-demeure plus oh vous avez 
demeur^. 

Ne—jglm. 

Le numdro. • 

Combien de temps avez-vone 
pm-ld h-l’bomme ? . 

Je ‘lui ai parld pendant deux 
• hebres. • 

£te8-eouB restd long-temps chez 
I mon pSre ? 

' J’y suis restd toe heure, • 

I Long-temps. 


EXERCISES. 

*114. 

Why do y€u not drink ?—i do not drink because I am ^t thljstjs 
—Wh^do you pick up thi# ribbon?—1 pick it up, hacause I waqt it. 
—Why do you lend money •tO' this man ?—I lend him money {«■) be* 

’ The verb dmemrer takes amir for its auxiliary when it means to' 
Uve SR, and flrv when R signifies to reotain. *Bx. 11 a dnn^aiui h Pans, 
he has Itredr in Pans; d esil ckoHeari court'en harangluQt le fpi, -he 
etop^ short Itt haraogitog the king. 

‘ La rw, the street, u a feminine noun. 

* Latis la before rua, uid ast hefore*itiim4ro haiue been put betweefi 
parentheses, hecqpse they «re generpBy omitted, but nnd$rstsod. 
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■ ' • •• 
caiuse te wants Bome —'Why . docs your brother Study tWHe studies, 
because he wishes to learn french.-^Has your cousin,drunk already? 
—Se.has .ndl yet drunk, diccause he has not yet ^)een thirsty.—Does 
tlie servant show you-the floor which he sweeps?—He does not show 
me that which he sweeps now, but that which he swept (yu’tl a balay^) 
yesterday.:— 'Vfh.j da you love that man ?t-I love him, because he is 
good.—Why does your neighbour-beat his dog?—^Because it has bitten 
his boy.—Why do our friends love us ?—They love us because we are 
good.:—Why do you bring me wine?—Tbring you some because you 
are IhirSiy.—^^Why does th*sailor drink?—He drinks because be is 
thirsty.—Do you see the sailor who" is in (sar) the ship ?—I do not see 
the one who is in the ship, but the one who is in the (aa) market.— 
Do you read the books which my fathe# has given ^ou?—I do read 
them.—Do you understand them ?—I understand them so so.—Do you 
know the Italians whom we know?—We do not know those whom 
you know, but we know others.—Does the shoemaker nrjnd the shoes 
which you have sent him ?—He does not mend them, because they are 
worn out. ‘ * 

ns. . 

Is jiour servant- returned from market?—He is pot yet returned 
froiB it.—At what o’clock did your brother return from the ball ?—He 
returned from it at one o’clock in the morning.—At what o’clock didst 
thou come back from thy friend ?—I came back (ea) at eleven o'clock 
in the rooming.—^Didst thouj-emain long with liim.?—1 remained with 
him about an houii—How long do you intend to remain at the ball ? 
—I intend to remain there»a few minutes.—How long did the French¬ 
man remain rvith you?—He remained with me for trvo hours.—How 
long did your baothers remain in town,(a la viUe)i —They remained 
there during the winter.—Do you intend to remain long with us?—I 
intend to remain with you during the summer.—How much do I owe 
you ?—You do not owe mo much.—How much do you owe your 
tailor ?—I owe him •eighty francs.—How Snatilw'lost thou owe thy 
shoensaker?—*1 owe him already eighty-five francsc—Do I owe you 
any thing ?—^You owe we nothing.—Mow much docs the Englishman 
owe you ?—He owes mo more than you.—;Do thO'English'cwc as muen 
as Spaniards ?—Not quite,so miK:h.—J)o I owe you as mueb as my 

brother?—You owe me more than he .—po our tends owe you as 
much as we ?—They owe me less than you.—How much do they owe 
ypu ?—^They owe me two hundred and flfty franqs.—How much do we 
* owe you?—You owe me three bandred.francs. 

lie. 

Why do you give money to the merehanf?—I give him some, be. 
cause he has sold me somrthiflg.—WUtber are you to go ?—I am to 
go.to the tBark8t.-^l8 ydur tend to come hither to-day ?—He is to 
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come hither.—When is he to ceme hither?—He is to conje Bither 
soon.—When j,ra our sons to go to the play ?—ITiey are to go thither 
to-night i(ce«soir).—When ate they to return from iti—Thej* arc to 
rctimn from it at half-past ten.—When are you to go to the iihysician ? 
—I am to go to him at ten o’docit at night.—^Whep is your son to re¬ 
turn from (de chez) the pwnter’s ?—He is to retnrri from him (e») at 
five o’clock in tire*evening.—Where do you live?—I live in Riroli- 
strefet, number forty-seven.—Where docs your father live ?—He lives 
at his friend’s house.—ttTierc do your brothers live ?—I'hcy live: in 
William-street, number one hundred anef twenty.—Dost thbif live at 
thy brother’s house ?—I live at his house.—Do you still live where you 
did?—I live there still.—Does your friend still live whee he did?—He 
no longer lives*where ho 3id.—Where does he live at preient?—Ho 
lives at Ids father’s bouse. 
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I'rente-septieme Lefon. 


How long t 

Jusqu‘cb quand ? 

Till, untiL 

Jusque (adverb of time) 

Till twelve o’clock (till noon). 

Jusqu’h midi. 

HU to-morrow. 

Jusqu’h demain. 

HU the day after to-morrow. 

Jusqu’aprSs demain. 

HU Sunday. 

Jusqu’h dimanche. 

HU Monday. 

Jusqu’ilundi. 

Till this evening. 

Jtisqii’h oe boir. 

TiU evening. 

Jusqu’au soir. 

Unlal morning." 

Jusqu’au matin. 

Until the next day. 

Jusqu’au lendemam. 

Until that day. 

Jusqu’a ce jour. 

Until that moment. 

Jusqu’a oe moment. 

Till now—hitherto. 

Jusqu’a iWscnt—jusqu’ici. 

Until then. 

Jnsqu’alors. 

Then. 

Alyrs. 

Tuesday, Wednesday. 

Le mardi, le mcrcrcdi. 

'Riursday, Friday. 

I..e jeudi, le vendredi. 

Saturday. 

Le sai “di 
- ' 


Obs. The names o'." days, months, and seasons, are all tnaseuline. 
(See Obs. B, preceding Lesson.) 

■Rll I return (tUl my return). Juscju’il mon retour. 

Till ray brother returns (till my Jusqu’au retour de mon frhre. 
broker’s return). 

Tdl four o’clock in the moi'ning. Jusqu’h quatre heiires du nlatm. 
Till midnight (till twelve o’clock Jusqu’h mmuit. 
at night). 

Hie return or coming back. 


Le retour. 
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How long did yoii remain at ray 
fathers house ? 

I remainejj at^bta house till eleven 
o’clock at liight. 

One, Ute j^eojde, tkcy, or any 
one. 

Have they brought my shoes 1 

They have brought them. . 

They have not brought them yet. 

What have they said ? 

They have said nothing. 

What have they done i 

'They have done nothing. 1 

To bo willing (to wish), been will¬ 
ing (wished). 

Have they been willing to mend 
my coat ? 

They have not ))ceu willing to 
mend it. 


To be able (can) — been able 
• (could). 

Have they been able to find the 
books 1 

They could not find them. 

Can they find them now ? 

They cannot find thei% ^ -. 

Can they do ^lat they wish 1 
They do what they can; but they 
do ndfc do what they wish. * 


What do they say ? 

What do they say ueW ? 

7'A«j/ say nothing new. 

Something or any thingmeW. 
Nothing or not any thing new. 


Jusqu’k quand ites-voiis lestd 
chez mon pere ?' 

. J*y,suis rests jusqu’h.oqzeJieUl'es 
' du Boir. 


On (indefinite pronoun, al¬ 
ways singular). 

A-t-on apportd mcs souliers ? 

On ifs a apportes. 

On no les a pas encore apportds. 
Qu’a-t-on dit ? 

On n’a rien dit. 

Qu’a-t-o» fait t 
On n’a rien fait. 

Vouloir*—voulu. (Less. XVIII. 
and XXXIV.) 

A-t-on voulu .raoeommoder mon 
-habit ? 

On n’a pas voulu le racoommoder. 


^oav'oir*—pu. (Lessons XX.and 
XXXIV.) , • 

A-t-on pu troujerles livres? 

On n’a pu les trouver. 

Peut-on les trouver 4. present f 
On ne peut pas les trouver. 

Peut-OB &ire ce qu’on veut ? 

On fait oe qu’on peut 

fait pas 06 qu’on rent. • 
Clue dit-on ? 

Que dit-im de hduveaii U 
On ne dit rien de noureae. 
Qtielque-ohose 4e noumu. 

Bien de nouveau. 
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iCew. 

My new coat. 

My liew horse. 

My handsoum horse. 
My new friend. 

My handsome coat.. 

To'lrvsh. 

iTii’s fine man. 

Tliese fine men.- 
. This fine tree. 

Those fine trees. 

My new friends. 

Do they believe that f 
They do not believe it. 

Do they speak of that ? 

They do speak of it. 

'Ihey do not speak of if. 


a vowel 

or h mute noiivel *). 

Mon habit neirf. 

Mon nonveau chevtd. 

Mon b^u cbevah. 

Mon nouvel amii 
Mon bel haltft *. 

Brosscr 1. 

Cebelhommc. 

Ces beaus homniea. 

Ce bel arbre. 

Ces beaux arbrcj. 

Mes nouveaux amis. 

Croit-on cela ? 
j On ne le croit pas. 
j Parle-t-«n de cela f 
I On en parle. 

I On n’en parle pas. 


EXERCISES. 

iiy. 

How long have you hern writing?—I have been writing until mid¬ 
night.—How long did I work?—You worked (avez trnvailli) tiU four 
o’clock in the morning.—How long did, my brother remain with you ? 
—He remained with me until evening.—How long Inast thou been 
working?-^! have been working till now.—-Hast thou still long {pour 
long-lemps) to write?—I have to write till Ipourjnsqu '—) the day after 
to-morroW.—Has the physician still long (pt...'J..—-lemps) to work ?— 

< ' t. . _ ■ ■ 

* Nottoeau (nouvel before a vowel or i mute) is used for tiling which 
a—.jpew from nature or invention, as: du tin nouveau, new wine; tin 
nouveau commit, a new clerk i na dotmel ami, a new frifflid; v* livre 
nodvettut, a book just published, tieitf, pn the contratyj is used of 
things made by men, as t 'uii Attii? «n^ a new coat ; «n. litre neuf, a 
new book (which has Keep prKitpd long ago, but hai not been used). 
“ '^us we may say; Ce liv^nevf ett-il nouveau? Is tfuanejv book a new 
’ publication ■? Neuf figuratively means ineiqiorienoed.Ex, ' C« valet esl 
6»en nee/, tMs valdi is'vefy inexperienced. 

^ Re? and nduvel are only used for masculiao substantives beginning 
ivith a vowel or A mute, as ma^ be seen frita bar examjdps.—Rut in 
the plural the adjectives remiun ieau and nouveau. Ex. Ces beam 
'arjret, the/se foe ^es: met nometnmi amis, my iaqw friends. 
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lie has to work tiU (pour to-morrow.—Am 1 to remwn long 

here?—You ara to remain here till Sunday.—Is jny brother to-remain 
long with yon?»—He is to remain with ns till Monday.—How long jro 
we to woJk ?*-Yoti ai’e to work till the day after to-inorrp^..*-Have 
you still lOn^ to speak?—I KSve^still an horn- to speak.—Hid you 
speak long ?—I sj)oke (ai parle) till the next day.—Hid you remain 
long in my countini^houss ?—I remained in it till tliis moment.—Have 
3 ’ou still long to live at the Frenchman’s house ?—i have still long to 
live at his house.—lloiv long have you still to live at his house ?—^Tdl 
Tuesday,—lias the servant brushed my cojts?—He has brushed them. 
—lias be swept the flodr ?—He .has swept it.—How long did be 
remain here r—Till noon {midi) —Hoes your friend still live witli you ? 

— He lives nith gic no longof.—Ilow long did he live with you?—He 
lived with me only a yciw.—How long did you remain at the ball ?—1 
remained there till midnight.—Ilow long did you remain in the ship? 
—I remained^an hour iii it.—Have you remained in the garden till 
now ?—I have remiuned there till now. 

US. 

What do yon do in the morning?—1 read.—And what do you do 
then ?—I breakfast and work.—Do joii breakfast Jiefore you read ?— 
No, Sir, I read before I breakfast.— Do.st thou play instead of working ? 

— 1 work instead of playing.—Does thy brotlier go to the jilny instead 

of going into the garden*—He goes neither to'the play nor to the 
piinlen.—What do you do in (he evening?—I work.—Wlialhast thou 
done this evening?—I haie brushed jjpur clothes,^nd have gone to 
the theatre.—Didst thou remain long at the theatre ?—I remained there 
but a few minutes.—Ai'c yon willing to mirtliere?—How long am I to 
11 ail ?—You arc to wait till my father ret urns.—lias ^y body come?— 
Somehoily lias come.—?V\’hat Ad they (ori) irant ?—They (on) wanted to 
vjieak to you.—Would they not wait;—They would not wait.—Have 
you waited for me long ? —I have waited for you two hours.-»Ilave you 
been able to read I have been able to read it.—Have you 

unilerslood it ?—I have understood it —Have you shmvn it to^ any 
one ?—I have shown it to no one^—Have they Igohgbt my fine clothes ? 
—They have yiot brought them yet.— Have (hey swept my floor and 
bnislici^my clothes ?—Tliey have done both.—What have rfbey saidT 
—They have said nothing.—What have they done ?—'Hiey have dane 
nothing.—Has your little brother been spelling?—He has not been 
willing to siicll.—Has the merehant’s Itoy been wilbng to work?—Ho 
has not been willing.—What has he been willing to do ?—Ho has not 
been willing to do any thing. 


119. 

Has the shoemaker been able to mend my shoes ?—He has not been 
hble to mend theji.—Why has he not been able to mend them?— 
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Bec/mse lie has had no time.—Have they (o») been able to find my gold 
bnttoniTl—They have not. been able to tod them.—Why has the 
ta£or not,mended my coat ?—Because he has no good thread.—Why 
have you beaten tlie dog?—Because it has bitten me.—Why do you 
drink?—Because I am thirsty.—What have they wished to say?— 
They have not'wishcd to say any thing.—Have they said any thing 
new?—They have not said any tiling new.—What do they (on) say 
new in the market ?—Ihey say nothing new there —Did they wish to 
kill a man ?—They wished to kill one.—Do they believe that ?—They 
do not beSeve it.—Do they .'peak of that?—^They do ypeafc of it.—Do 
they speak of the man that has been killed ?—They do not speak of 
him (en).—Can they do what they wish ? —They do what they can; but 
tliay do not what they wish-—What have- they brouf,hl ?—They luivc 
brought your new coat.—lias my servant brushed my fine carpets ?— 
Ho has not yet brushed them.—Have you bought a new horse ?—I 
have bought two new horses.—How many fine trees have you seen f— 
I have seen but one fine tree.—Have you seen a fine man ?—I liave 
seen several fine men.—Have you a new friend ?—I have several.—Do 
you like your new friends ?—I do like them. 
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*Trente-lmHicme Lepon. . 


How far 1 
Up Jo, as far ns. 
As far as my brother’s. 
As far as here, hither. 
As Jfir as tlierc, thither. 
As far as I.oudon. 

As far as Paris. 


Jtisqu’oilf 

Jasqiie (adyecb of placo\ 
Jusque chez mcm frire. 
Jusqu’ici. 

Jusque-li. 

Jusqu’h Londres. 

Jnsqu’i Paris 


To, at, or in Paris. A Paris.' 

To, at, or in Berlin. 'A Berlin. 


To, nt, or in Prance. En France. 

To, at, or in England. En Angletenip. 


As far as England. 
As far as Spffin. 

.As far as France. 
As far as Italy. 


Jnsqu’f.n Anglgterre. 
Jusqn’en Espagne. 
Jusqu’en France, 
dusqn’cn Ifalie. 


As far as iny house. 

As far .as the warehouse. 

As far as the'eofner. 

As far Ss the end of the road. 

As far as the middle of the i6ad. 


Jusqne che* moi. 

Jusqu’au magasin. 
Jusqu’au coin. 

Jusqn’au t^t dil chemin. 
Josqn’au milieu du chemin. 


Above oi> up stairS. 
Belqw of down stairs. 
As far as above. 

As far as below.* 

As far as the othcrsule of the road. 


Kn haut. 

En bas« 

Jusqu’en baht. 

Jusqu’en has. 

Jtisqu’it I’antre cotd da chemin. 
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This side. Dc ce o6t5-ai. 

'ITiat side. De ce cdtc-lk, 

. , , r Kn ciffu du cheibm. 

'Oa^his side of the road. ^ Au deyii du clieinin'i'autiqnated).' 

On that side of the road. Au delk du cliemin. 

Germany, l/Allemagne. 

America. L’Amerique. 

Holland. LaHolUmde'. 

Obs. A. The names of states, empires, kingdoms, and provinces, are 
generally feminine when they end in e mute, and masculine when in a 
consonant or a, d (with the acute accent),’!, o, a. (Sbe pp. 470, 477, 
in my Treatise on the Gender of French Substantives, hereafter.) 

Tire middle. | IjC milieu. 

The well. I l.e puits. 

The cask. 1 Le tonneau. 

The castle.' Le ehkteau. 


To travel. 

Do yoti go to Paris i 
Do ypu trfavel to Paris ? 
I do travel (or go) thither. 

Is he gone to Knglmd ? 

He is gone thither. 

How far is he gone ? 

How far has he fcavelled ? 

He is gone as far as America. 


1 Voyager 1. 

I Allez-vous it Paris ? 

J’y vais. 

Est-il alld cn Angleterre ? 

11 y est alle. 

Jusqu’oh cst-il alle ? 
Juapdoil a-t-il voyage f 
11 est alle jusqu’en Aineriqoe. 


To-steal. 

To steal smnethin(/froin some 
one. 

Have they stolen your hat from 

you? 

They have stolen it from me. 

Has the man stolen the books 
from thee ? 

He has stolen them from nie. 

What have^fchey stolen from you f 


Voler quclqw-cltoseh quel- 
qu’un. 

t Vpus a-t-on‘vdId votre chapeau ? 
On me I’a vole. 

f L’homme t'a-t-il vole les livres ? 

t n me les a voids, 
t Sue yous a-t-oB vole ? 


In Holiande the letter h is aspirSted j therefore, we say la Hollaude 
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AIL . 

Tout 

All the wine. 

Tout le vin. . 

All ttie books. 

Tons les livres. 

Alf the men. 

'I’oiis lea hommes. 

I I ow do you spell this word ? > 
H ow is this wurd written ? S 

•f- Comment ecrit-pn ce mot t 

It is written thus. | 

On r^crit ainsi (de celtc manidre). 

To di/e, dr to cohur- , | 

Tevidrc * -1'; pfirt. past, feint 

I dye, thou dycst, he dyes; dyeiiiir. 

.Tc teins, tutcins,!! teirtt; teignant. 

To dyij black. 

f I'eindre en noir. 

'I’o dye red. 

f'IVindre ca rouge. 

To dye green. 

p Teindre en vert. 

To dye blue. 

pTeindre en hleu. 

To ^ye yellow. 

t Teihdro cn jaune. 

My blue coat. | 

Mon habit bleu. 

06s, B. Adjectives denoting colour or shape arc always placed 

after the substantive. Ex. 


This white hat. i 

Ce chapeau hlanc. 

His rmiud hat. j . 

Son chapeau rond. , 

Ho you dye your coat blue ? 

t Teignez-vous votre ‘ habit en 
« bleu? 

I dye it green. 

t' Je Ig teins en vert. 

•What colour will you dye your 

t Comment voulez-vous teindre 

clotli ? 

votre drap t • . 

1 will dye it bln 

t Jc veux Ic teindre en bleu. 

The dyer. 

Lc ieintimer. 

To get tlyed.^ffshUyed.' 

fFais-c teindre—fait teindre. 

W’hat colour have you had yotqj 

p Comment avez-vous fait Mlndie 

hat dyed f 

votre Shapeau 1 

I have got ifdycd blaek. 

pJe I’ai fait teindre en nob. 

Red. • 

Rouge. 

Brown. • 

Brun. 

• Grey. 

yris. 

EXERCISES. 

120 . 


How fai'hare you travelled ?—“I havff travelled as far as Genoahy. t 
•Haa he travelled far as Italyhas travelled as far aa Ameri^ 
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~How far have -the Spaniards gone?—^"ITiey have gone as far as 
tcaidon;—How far has this poor tnan come ?—He has come os far as 
hefts.—Has he come as far as your house?—He has Some as fiir as 
my Sittra-’s.—Have they stolen any thing from yoni^They have 
Stolen all the good wine from me.*^Have they stolen any thing from 
your father ?—They have stolen all his good books from him.—Dost 
thou steal any thing ?,—I steal nothing.—Hast tljou ever stolen any 
thing ?—T have never 'stolen any thing.—Have they stolen your good 
tJothes fronr you ?—They have stolen them from me.—‘What have they 
stolen from me?—They have stolen all the good hooks from you.— 
When did they steal the money from you ?—They stole it' from me tire 
day before yesterday.—Have they ever stolen any tiring from us?— 
Tb?y have never stolen any thing from us.—How far .did you wish to 
go ?—I Wished to go as far as the wood.—Have you gone as far as 
there ?^—I have not gone as far as there.—How far does your brother 
. wish to go?—He wishes to go as far as the end of that road.—How 
fa> does the wine go ?—It goes to the bottom of the cask.—Whjliher 
art thou going?—I am going to the market.—How far are we going? 
—We are going as far'as the theatre.—Are you going as far as the 
well?—I am going as far’ as the castle.—Has the carpenter drunk aU 
the wipe ?—He has drunk it.—Has yonr little, hoy tom all his books ? 
—He has torn them all.—Why has he torn them ?—Because be does 
not vrish to study. 

121 . 

How much hav(,you lost?—I have lost all my money.—Do yon 
know syhefe my father is ?—I do not know.—Have you not seen my 
book ?—I have not seen it.—Do you know bow this word is written ? 

.—It ia written thus.—Do you dye any thing?—I dye my hat.—What 
colour do you dye it?—I dye it black.—What colour do you dye 
your clothes ?—I dye them yellow.—.Do you get yonr trunk dyed ?—I 
get it dyea.—"What colour do you get it dyed i -I get it dyed green,— 
What colour dost thou get thy tlircad sto(ijip??, B®*' them 

■dyed, redi—D.ies your son get his ribbon dyed ?—tie does get it dyed. 
—Does he get it dyed red ?—lie gt)l:s it dyed grey,—What colour 
have your friends got their coats dyed?—They have got (liem dyed 
^er.»—-ISSiat colour have the Italians had their hats dyed ?—^They 
have had.them dyed brown.—Have you a white hat ?—1 liave'a black 
one.—What hat has the nobleman ?—He lias two hats; a white one 
and a black one.—Wbat hat baa the American?—He has a round 
hat.—Have I a white hat ?—You have several white and black hats.— 
Has yotr'dyer already .dyed your cloth ?—He' has dyed it..^What 
colour has be. dyed it ?—He has dyed it green.—Do you travel some¬ 
times?—1 travel often.—Where do you intend to go to this, summer 
{set it€) ?—Tintend to go to Pmis.—Do you not go to Italy ?—I do go 
tb.ither.—Hast thou, sometimes travelled ?—1 have never travelled.— 
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Haw your friends a mind to go to Holland ?—%ey liave a uniitd to 
go thither.—When do they intend to depart i-rThey intend to, dejiart 
the day afte* to-morrow. 

\ 22 . 

Is yom' brother already gone to Spain I —He is not fet gone thither. 
—llav'c you travelled in .Spain ?—I have travelled there.—^When do you 
depart?—I depart to-mbrrow.—At what o’clock?—At live o’elotdc m 
■ the morning.—Have yon worn ont all your shoes ?—I have worn them 
all out.—What have thi^ Spaniards dont%—They have hurfct all pUr 
good shijis.—Havc'you finished Ml your exercises?—I have fini^ed 
them alt.—How far is the Frenchman' come ?—He is Come as far as 
the middle of thfe road.—Wiere does your friend live ?—He lives* on 
this side of the road.—W’here is your warehouse ?-~lt is on that side 
of the road.—Where is the counting-hou.se of our friend ?—It’ is on 
that side of«the tliestrc.—Is tlie garden of yonr'fricnd on tliis or that 
side of the wood?—It is on that side.—Is our warehouse not on this 
siUe of the road ?—It is on this side.—Whfre liave yon been this 
morning?—I have been at the castle.—How long did you remain at 
tiie castle ?—I remained there an hiuir.—Is your brother below or 
above ?—He is above —How far has ydnr servant carried my trunk ? 
— He has carried it as far as my warcliouse.—Has he come as far as 
my house?—He has come a,s fur a.s there.—Hojv far does the green 
carpet go ?—It goes as far as the corner of the tounting-house.—Have 
you been in France?—I have been there several times'.—Have your 
children already been in Hcrrnany ?—'Hiey have not yet Ijcen there, but 
.1 intend to send them thither in the spring* (au printmps). —^Will you 
go on this or that side of the road ?—1 will go neither on this nor that 
side: 1 will go in tli« middte of the road.—How far does this road 
lead ?—It leads as far as London. 
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Trente-ncuviemc Lefon. 


To he necessary — mint. | Falhii * (an iriogular, Im- 

I priwiiul \cib). 

Ifs past paiUnjile is F/tllu.. 

Is it necessary? \ 

Must 1, he,we, you, they, or«lvc ? / * •' 

It IS necessary. 1 II faut. 

Obt A. AH.serbs expressing necessity, oiihgation or want, as lo 
be ohhyeH, to want, to be necessary, was?, are in 1‘unch pcticially nn- 
tlered hyfallutr. 


Is it necessary to go to (he msi- 
ket i 

It IS not iiecessaiy to go thiilicr. 
Wliat inu.t be 'lone to learn 
French ? 

It is necessary lo study a gi-eat 
deal. 


I’aut il uller au man lie ? 

11 no (dut pas y allcr 
Que iant-il fine poui appnn'ln. 
It fian^ais ? 

II faut eludicr beaucoiip. 


What must I do' 


iQue me fauf-il laire > 


- Obs. S. _'fhe English nominativeor subject of the vuh muet is ren« 
derfd in French by the induect cases in the dative me, (e, h , nous, 
vous, lewr (see the Personal Pionouns. Ltsion XX.), according to num¬ 
ber and person. „ 


Eoa must stay still. 
Wliithol’ must be go > 

He must gft for his book. 
Whtft must ih(t/ buy ’ 
7A(y must buy some beef. 
What must me read i 


II ro 2 (<i faut roster trdnqiiille. 

Oh ftti faiil-il allti > 

II /aifdut idler fhertherson hvre, 
due fear faiit-il ache ter? 

11 tear faut ache tir du beeuf. 
due nous fdut-il lire ? 
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What must you luive .. | Que nous faut-il i 

Obs. C. The verb have fullowing in English the verb mml, w «iot 
renderBd*in French. - 

I must have some money. II me fsut defar^ent. 

Must yo« have a sou ? Fobj faut-il un sou ?' 

Must yo« have a gi^at deal? Fobs en fiuit-il beaucoup? 

I must have a great deal. 11 m’en faut beauconp. 

/only want one Sou. . II ne me faut qu’un sory 

Is that all yoB want? • f N? mbs faut-il que cela ? 

'Ihat is all I want. 1 11 nc me faut que cela. 

How mueh must Mob have! ' 1 Ootobien to faut-il ? 

How much dost thou want ? J 

I only want a franc. | II ne me faut qu’un frane. 

How much must your brother ■ Combicn fautdl A ro/re/rire ^ 
have ? • 

Ih only wants two francs. ' II ne Ivi faut que demc francs. 


J Ootobien te faut-il ? 


II ne me faut qu’un franc. 
Combicn fautdl h voire frhre ? 

II ne lui faut que demc francs. 


Have you what you want ? 
I have what I want. 

He has what he wants. 
They have what they want. 


Avez-vous cc qu’il vtm faut ? 
J’ai ce qu’il me faut. 

IV a ce qu’il lui faut. 

Ils ont ce gu’il leurtmk. 


More. I ^amntage. 

• « 

Ohs. I). This adverb has the same signification as plus, with the 
only difference that it^cannotj)recede a noun. 

No more. I Ke—pas davantoge. ' 

Do you not ^vaHt more ? , Ne vous faiit-il pas diSfantage ? 

I do not want morc^ j H ne me fa,ut pas davantago. 

Be docs not want more. I II ne hi faut pas siavantagq. 


Have spu been obliged to lyork Votls a t-il fallu trav«iller»beau" 
much to l^arn French i coup pour apprehdre le.franjaisl 

Ihavebcenobligedtoworkmuch. i Tl m’a fallu travailler beaucoup. 

What am I to do? Que d’lis-ge fairs? -• 

You must work. . Vous devez travailler? 

Am I to go tbitber f Faut-il y alter ? 

You may go thither. Vous pouvez y allcr. 
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To he worth—been vmrih: Voloir* 5—valtt. 

much may that horse be ComUen ce cbeval peHt-il valoir t 
wortV.?- . .. 

Jtmaybeworthahundrcilcrpwns. II peut valoir cent ecus. 

Are j'Q’i wor& ? f- Vales-vous ? 

I am worth. Je vaiix. 

Thou art worth. Tu vaux. 

He is worth. 11 vaut. 

We are rigu-th—they are worth. Nous valons—^ils valent. 


How much is that gun worth 1 | 

It is worth but one crown. 

How nmcli is that worth 1 
That is not worth much. 

That is not worth any thing. j 

This is worth more than that. 

The one is not worth so much as 
the other. 

To he better. 

Am I not as good as niy brother 1 ' 

I 

' You are better thanohe. - j 

I am sot so good as you., i 

To'give bacl% to restore. 

Does he restore you your book ? 

He does rettore it to me. 

Has he given you back your 
gloves ? , 

He has given them me back. { 

Hks your .brother already com¬ 
menced bis exercises f 

Not yet. 

He has not yet commenced them. 
The preserii. 

Have you received a present ?> 

1 have received sever^ 

Have yon reodved the books 1 
I have received them. 


Comhien oe fusil vant-il ? 

II ne vaut qu’un &u. 

Comhien ccla vaut-il ? 

Cela ne vaut "pas grand’ chose. 
Cela ne vaut rien. 

Cchu-ci vaut plus que celui-lh. 
li’im ne vaut ]ias autant que 
I’autre. 

Valoir mteu.c. 

Est-ce que jo ne vaux pas autant 
que mon frere 1 
Vons valcz. mieux que liii. 

Je ne vaux pas autant quo vons. 

Rcndre 4-. 

Vous reiid-il votre livre ? 

II me le rend. 

Vous a-t-il rendu vos gants f 

j.l me les a rondus. 

Votre ithre a-t-il dejil commence 
sds thteies. 

«• 

■Pas encore. 

II ne les a pas encore commences. 
Le present. 

' Avez-vous reyu un present ? 

J’en ai repu phisieuia. 

Avee-yous ruou les livres I 
Je lea ai refus.'" 
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Ft'om wIwH) 

from whom hare you received 
presents ? < 

Froit my friends. 

W/iencc ? W^'e from ? 
Where do you come from 
I come from the garden. 

Where is he come from ? 

He is come from the theatre. 
Where did they «ome from h 


Dequi? 

Be qui ave*-vou8 refa des ■gtS- 
sents } 

Be mes amis. 


I D’ou ? 

D’oh vene?-vous t 
Je viens do jardm. 
B’oh est-il venu ? 

11 est venu du thedtre.. 
D’oh aont-ils venus ? 


EXEUCISES. 

123 . 

Is'it necessary to go to the market?—It is not necessniy to go 
thither.—.What must you buy?—I must buy some Ijoef.—Must I go 
for some wine ?—You must go for some.—Am I to go to the-ball ?— 
You must go thither.—When must I go thither ?—You must go thither 
this evening.—Must I go for the carpenter ?—You m^t go for him.— 
What must be done to learn Russian ?—If is necessary to study a great 
deal.—Is it necessary to study a great deal to lefrn German?—It is 
^necessary, to study a great deal.—What must I do ?—You must biij' a 
good book.—Wliat is he to do ?—He must stay still.—What are •n-o to 
do?—^You mus’t work^—Must you work much in ih-der to leftrn the 
Arabic ?—I must work much to learii it.—Why must I go to market ? 
—You mirst go thither to buy some beef and wine.—MufJ; I go any 
where?:—Thou must go into the garden.—Must I send for any thing? 
■^-Thou must sendifdPJbme wine.—What must I do?—You must 
write an exercise.—^To whom r)jjust I write a note?—iTou mustVrite 
one to your friend.—What do you want, Sir ?«—I want some cloth.— 
How much is that hat worth?—It is worth,four crowns.—Do you 
want a*iy stockings?—I waSit some.—How much are those stockjngs 
worth ?—They are' worth tw» francs.—Is that all you want ?—ITiat is 

all_.Do you not want any shoes ?—I dj not want any.—Dost thou want 

much money ?■—I want much.—How much must thou have?—I must 
have five crowns..—How mucli does yomr brother want?—IJe wants 
I)ut six sous.—Does ho. not want more ?—Hfe does not U’jnt more.— 

Does your friend want more?—He does not want so much as I_ 

What do you want?—I want money an^ clothes.—Have you now what 
you want?—1 have what I Want.—Has your fother what he wants ?.— 
He has what he ^fhnts. 
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J24. . 

Kaye tho neighbour’s hoys given you back your books ?—'i'bcy have 
given t'flem me back.—When did tliey give them you back!—^Ibey 
gave them tne back yesterday.—Has your little boy receiv&d a present ? 
—He has reoeit-ed several.—IVorn’tyhom has he received any?—Ho 
has rec eived some from my father arid from yours.—Have yon received 
any presents!—I have received some.—What presents have yon re¬ 
ceived?—I liavo received fine presents.—-Do yon come from liie 
garden ? * I do not come frym the garden, hut from the wareliousc.—• 
Where.are you going to?—I ani going to the garden.—rWlienee does 
the Irishman come?—He conics from the garden,—Does ho coino 
from the garden from which (ihqiiel) you,come?—Hf doe.s not come 
from the same (c/a raeme).—From which (</c quel) garden does he come ? 

■ —He comes from that of onr.old (ri<(7) friend.—Whence comes your 
boy?—He comes from the ])lay.—How much may that horse he 
worth?.—It may he worth five hnudred crowns.—Is tliis book worth 
as much ns that?—It is worth more.—How much is tny gnu worth? 
—It is worth as much 'as that of yonr friend,—Are your Iiorscs wortli 
as much as those of the English?—They are not worth so much.— 
How much is that knife worth ?—It is worth nothing. 

125 . 

Is your, servant as' good as mine?—lie is better ilian yours.—Are 
you as good as your brother?-lie is better than I.—Art thou as good 
as thy friend?—1 atti as good cs ho.—.\rc wc as good ns our neigh- 
Iiours ?—We are better linn they.—Is your niniirtlla wortli as mneli 
as- mine?— It is not worth so much.—Why i.s it not worth so much as 
inine?-r-Hecansc Ct is not so fitie ns yoprs.—How tnueh is that gun 
worth ?—It is not worth much.—Do you wi.sli to soil your horse ?—I 
do wisli to sell it.—How much is it worlli.?-—It is wortli two hundred 
crowns.—Do you wish to buy it ?—1 liave Ijouglit one alrctitiy.—Docs 
your father intend to buy a home?—He do*«'i^end to Imy ong, Imt 
not (yea par) Jours.—Have your brotliors commenced their exercises ? 
—They have commenced them.—Have you received your notes?—Wo 
have not yet received thein.—Have we lyliat wo wantt—Wc have not 
what.’.re -Want.—What do we want?—Wo want fine horses,_several 
een'imts; and much money.—Is that all w^yrantl-^lliat is all we want. 
—What mii.st I do ?—You must write.—^To. whom must I write ?— 
^ i’oH must w^te to your friend.^—^'here is he?—He is in America.^— 
Whither am I to go ?—Yo.u may go to France.—How far must I go ? 
—'^ou may go as far as Paris.—Which (?< quels) notes has your father 
answered ?—He has answered those (& ceiix) of his friends.—Which 
dogs has your servant beaten!—He has beaten those that have mada 
much noise, (See end of Lesson KXIV.) . 
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Quarmtieme Lepon. 


To c(il—eai6ti. 

To iH>te (fjit (linne;). 

T!ie dinner, 

'ITie breakfiist. 

To eat mj)per (to (iiip). 

The supper. 


Aflcv. 

.After me. 

After him. 

After jon. 

After my brother. ' 


Mawjer 1— m.ang£ 
Diner 1— dino. 

}je diner or dine. 

Le dejeuner or ddjeuntf. 

Doiqicr 1. 

Le souper or soup^. 


I Aprh (a preposition). 
I Apri-s inoi. 

I Apris Ini. 
i .'tpres rolls, 

I Apres nioh frire. 


. • • 

After hiirinff spoken. | Ajires avoir parlc. 
tS” j<. AVlicne.ver the present p-arliciplc is used in English after a pre- 
jiositioD, it is rendered iu French iiy the infinitive. 


After having sold his horse. 

After having been there. 

1 broke your knife after cutting 
the beef. 

1 have dined (airlier than you. 
You have supped late. 


. To pay for. 

To iiay a man/or a horse. 

To pay the tailor/or the coat. 
l)o ybu pay the shoemaker/or the 
shoes? • • 

I pay him/or.ther!l. 


fApres amir vendu son chevai. 
h Apres y avoir et<5. 
t J’ai eassc' Votre conteaii npres 
avoir ooup^ le btrilf. 

J’ai dln«*do meiHcure'j)®'n'e (jne 
vous. 

Vous aves soupd tard. 


I^ai/cr 1. ■ 

(SectObs. V. Lesson XXIV.) 
f Paycr^ii chcral h tm homme. 

Payer I’habit an tailleiir. 
fj'ayez-vous lea Souliers au coii.. 

dpnnicr ? 
tJe les Ini paie. 
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■Dots he [lay you/or the hnife i t Vous p«de-t-il le colilcahl 

He do^ pay me/br it.' + II me le pare, ' 

1 ^ay vfhat I owe. ' Je pale ce <]ue je ‘d<3i3.' 

To^ashfor. f Demander 1 ’ 

8^ 3.1116 English verbs to pay and to ask require the preposition/or, 
but in French they require the person in the dative and. the object in 
the aCoirative. When the- verb payer, howet-er, has no object in the 
accusative, it requires Hie person in -that case. 

I have paid the tailor. | J’ai payd le tailleur. 

I have paid him. Jel aipaye. 

Have you paid the shoemaker ? Avez-vous payd le cordonnier? 

I have paid him. Je I’ai paye. 

To ask a man/or some money. f Demander de Fargent .k un 

honune. 

I ask my father/hr some money. -fJe demande de I'argcnt k mon 

pkre. 

Do you ask me/or your hat ? f Me demandez-vous votre cha¬ 

peau ? 

I do ask you/or it. f Je vous le demande. 

To ask him/or it. | f Le lui demander. 

To ask him ybr them. f Les lui demander. 

\Miat.do you ask r^efor ? -t Clue me demandez-vous ? 

I ask you ton nothing. t Je nc vous demande rien. 

To tfy. ^'ssat/cr l (See Obs. D. Lesson 

XXIV.) takes de before infini- 
tive. 

Will you t^ to do that ? Voulej^tjus essayer de faire cela ? 

1 have tried to,.do it. J’ai essayd ue le faire. 

You inust try to do better. .llvousfauf.essayerdcfairemienx. 

Tetiir* 2 — ienu; -pres, part. 
tenant. 

Je tiem—Ui tiens—il tient 

Teiiez-vons aion bitpn f 
Je le tiens. 

Nous tenons.. 
lls tienhent; 


,, To %old — held. 


J hold‘—thou boldest—Jie 
hold 

Do yoMipr my stick ? ‘ 

I do ha^d it. 

We hold.'-. 

.1 Ihey hold. 



■ rOHTlETII 

Are you looking/or any one ? 
Whom are you looking for ?, 

I am looking fot a brother of 
inyie. * ^ 

My unde. . ' 

My cousin. 

My relation. 

The parents (father and mother). 

A brother of mine. | 

.\ cousin of Tours. ^ 

A relation of his (or hers). 

A friend of ours. 

A neighbour of theirs. 

He tries to sdK yoii. 

Does he try to see me ? 

Ho tries to see an uncle of his. | 


To inquire afier some one. 

After whom do yon inquire ? 

I inquire after a friend of mine. 
They inquire after you. 

Do they inquire after me t 

• Properly. 

You write properly. 

These men do their dutj’ properly. 


L>:S,SOK. [j 

f Cherclvez-Tous quelqu'un 1. 

f Qui cherchea-vous ? * 

t Je oherche un de mes freres* 

■ ‘"a 

Moh qncle. 

Mon cousin. 

Mon parent. 

Les parents> 

"hUn de mes freres. 
fUn de VOS cousins, 
t Un dc ses parents. 
tUn.de nos amis, 
t Un dc leurs voisins. 

11 chefchc it vons voir. ' 
Cherehe-t-il a me voir ? 

II cherchea voir un de ses onoles. 


■f Bemandet' quelqu’un. 
t ftui demandez-vous ? 
t Je demande un de mes amis, 
t On vou^ demande. • 
tMe demande-t-on? 

Oomific il faut. 

Vous ecrivez cqpime il faut. 

Ces hommes font leur devoir, 
comme il faut. 


J. Lc d'evoir. 

I Avez-vous fait votre devoir ? 
I Nous I’avons fait. 

Un verre de vin. 

I Vn morceau de pain. 


EXERCISES. 

126 . 

Have you piud for , the. gunl^l have paid for it.—Has your unde 
paid for the hooka?—He has paid for. them.—Have I paid the tailor 


. 'I'iiealiRj.* 
The task. 
Have you done yoiur task ? 
We have dontfit. 

A glass of wine.' 
A piece of bread. 
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ddthes ?—You have paid him for them.—thou paid the 
merchant for the horse?—I have not jet paid hitufor il.^llnve we 
paid for Dur gloves?—We have paid for them.—Hijs your cousin 
dlread/ jiaiJ for his shoes ?— He has, not yet paid for them.—l>ces itiy 
brother pay you whafhe'owes you ?—He does pay it me.—Dojoii 
pay what you owe ?—1 do pay whatul owe.—Ifave you paid the baker ? 
— I have paid him.—Has your uncle paid die butcher for-the beef?— 
He has paid him for it—Who has broken my Icnife?—I have brckeii 
It after cutting the bread.—Has your son broken ray pencils?—He 
has brokah them after writing his-notes.—Have you paid the merchant 
for the wine after drinking it?—I have paid for it after drinking it.— 
What did you do after finishing jour c.vercises?—1 wtnt to my 
cousin in order to conduct him to the .play.—How do I .speak; — 
You.speak properly.—How has my cousin WTitten his exercises ?—11c 
has written them properly.—How have my childreu done their task ? 
—Tliey have.doue it well.—Does this man do his duty ?—He always 
docs it.—Do these men do their duty?—They always do it.—Do you 
do your duty?—I do what I c.an.—What4o you ask tliis man for?—1 
ask him for some money.—What does this hoy ask me for?—He ask-r 
you for some money.—Do you ask me for anything?—I ask you for 
a crown.—Do you ask me for the bread?—I do ask yon for it.—Wliich 
nuin do you ask for money ?—1 ask him for some whom you ask for 
some.—Which merchants do you ask for gloves?—I ask those for 
some whqlive in Wilfiam-street.—What do pou ask the baker for?—I 
ask bim for some bread. 


127. 

Do you ask the butchers for some beef ?— 1 do ask them for some.— 
Dost thou ask me for the stick ?^I do ‘ask then for it.—Does he ask 
thee for the book ?—^He does ask me for-it.—What have you asked the 
Englishman for?— 1 have asked him for my leather trunk.—Has he 
given it you ?—He has given it me.—Who%ljavo you asked for some 
sugfw?—1 ha’-c asked Uie merchant for somel'—VtTibm does your 
brother pay for Ids'slices?—He jiajs the shoemakers for them.— 
Whom have we paid for the bread?—We^have paid ou,r bakers for it. 
—Htgv old art thou?—I am not quite,ten years old.—Dost thou 
already leara FroricU?—I do already kinm it.—Docs thy brotlicr know 
German?—He does not know it.—Why does, he not know it?— 
Because he.has not had time. —Is.your father at home?—No, he is 
gone (parlir*), but my btother is at home.—Where is'your father 
gone torf—iHe is gone to England.—Have you sometimes been there? 
—I have never been there.—Do you intend going to France this 
-#ummer?—I do intend going thither.—Do you intend to stay there 
long?—I intend to stay there during the summer.—How long docs 
yotw brother remam st home ?—Till twelve o’clpel^.—Have you had 
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your gloves dyed J—I have had them dyed.—What have you bad t^iem 
dyed?—I have had them dyed yelloiv.—^Have you already dined?— 
Not yet.—At ^jhat o’clock do you dine?.—I dine at..six o’clock.—»At 
whose house ^chez qui) do you dine ?—1 dine at the boussaof I friend 
of rdino.—With whom did you dine yesterday?—I dined with a 
relatioh of mine.—What'did you ejt?—We ate good hread, beef, and 
cakes.—What did you drink?—We drank good wine and c.vcellcnt 
cider.—Where does your uncle dine torday ?—He dines with us.—At 
what o’clock does your father ssip?—He sups at nine o’clock.—Do 
you sup earlier than he ? —I snp later than ^e. 

' i5?. 

Where are you going to?—I am going to a relation of mine, in 
order to hreakfasJ «nth him.—Art thou willing to. hold my gloves?— 

1 nm willing to hold them.—Who holds my hat?—^Your son holds it. 
—Dost thou hold my stick?—1 do hold it.—Do you hold any thing? 
—1 hold youi»gun.—Who has held niy book'?—^Your servant has held 
it.—Will you try to speak?—I will try.—Has your little brother ever 
tried to do exercises ?—He has tried.—Have you over tried to make a, 
h.at?—I have never tried to make one.—^AVhoin are you looking for? 
—I am looking for the man who has sold a horse to me.—Is your 
relation looking for any one?—He is looking for a fritmd of his,—Are 
we looking for any one ?—We are looking for a neighbour of ours.— 

Whom dost tliou look for?—1 look for a friend of ours_jVre you 

looking for a servant of mine?—No, I am looking for one of mine.— 
Have you tried to speak to.youi’ uncle ?j-I have tri%d to speak to him. 
—Have you tried to see my father ?—I have tried to see hitp.—Has 
he received you?—He has not received me.—Has he received your 
brothers?—lie has received them.—{lave you hcen^hle to' scf your 
relation ?—I have not lA'cn al)fe to see him.—What did you do after 
writing your exercises?—I wrote my note after writing them.—After 
whom do you intiuire?—I inquire after the tailor.—Does^is man 
inquire after any one 1-4^8 inquires after you.—Do they inquire after 
you ?—^lliey do inqiAe after me.—Do they inquire aftar tnc ?—'jl'cy 
do not inquire after you, but aftSr a frieml of voilrs.—Do you inquire 
after the physician ?—I do inquire after him.—What does your little 
brother ask for?—lie asks for a small piece of bread.—Hasjie rwt yet 
breakfasted?—He has breakfasted, but be is still hungry.—What dees 
your uncle ask for?—He ask#for a glass of wine.—Has ho not already 
drunk ?—He has already drunk> but ho*is stjU thirsty.. 
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I 

Qmranie et unietne Lefon. , 


Him who. . 

Op you perceive the man who is 
coming? 

I do perceive him who is coming. 
Do you perceive the men who are 
going into the warehouse ? 

I do perceive those who are going 
into it, ' ' ‘ 

How is the weather ? 

What kind of weather is it ? 

It is line weatlicr at hfcsent. 

How was the weather yesterday ? 
What kind.of weather was it yes¬ 
terday ? 

Was it fine weather yesterday ? 

It was had weather yesterday. 

It is fine weMher this morning. 

■ 

Is it warm f 

liris warm. 

Veri;. 

It is veiy warm. 

It is cold. 

. It is veiy cold. 

It a neither warm nor cold. 

, Dark, obsCure. , ’ 

Ddsky, gloomy. 

.Clear, Ughti 

It is dark in yoiir warehouse. 


Oela'i qui. ' 

.\percevcz-vouj I’liomme <jui 
vienl ? 

J’aperfois celui qui vicnt. 
j\pereevez-vou3 les homines qui 
vont au magasih ? 

J’aperfois ceux qui y vont. 


f Quel temps fait-il ? 

II fait beau temps h present. 

t Qud temps a-t-il fait bier ? 

f A-t-il fait beau temps bier ? 

•f II a fait manvals temps hier. 

■f II fait beau temps ce matin. 

-|- chaud f 

til fait chaud. 

'^TrU 

t H fait tr4s-cliau.3. 
til fait froid. 
t J1 fait tr^s-froid, 
t II ne fait ni chaud hi fi-oid. 

Obscia. 

Sombre. 

Clair. 

til fait sombre danUToW maga- 


} 

I 

} 

i 
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h il iTarlc in his garret? 

It is dark there. 

Wet, damp. 

Dry. 

Is the weather damp ! 

It is not damp. 

It is dry weather. 

Tlie weutlier is too dry. , I 

'I'lic rnoonliglit, moonshine. * | 

Tlie sun. | 

It is moonlight.* • j 

We have too much sun | 

Ifo iasie. 

Uave you tasted that wine ? 

1 have tasted it. 

How do you like it I 
I like it well. 

I do not like it. 

To like. 

1 like fish. 

He likes fowl. 

Do you like eider ? 

No, I like wine. 

Do you like to see my hrothd -! | 

1 do like to see him. 

I like to do it. 

He likes to study. 

2o learn hy heart. 

'I’hc scholar. 

The'pupil. • 

• The master (teacher). 

Do your scholars like to Icatjp by 
heart ? 

They do not like learning hy 
heart. 

Have you learnt your etcercises hy 
heart ? 

We have learnt them. 


1.77 

-t-Fait-il sombre dans son^re- 
nier? 

f II y fait sombre. 

Humidc. 

.Sec. 

tFait-il humide ?, 
f 11 ne fait pas humide, 
iTl fait sec. 

■t-Il Ihit trop sec. 
l.iC clair dc lune. 

Le soleil. 

til fait clair do lune. 
t II fait trop de soleil. 

G outer 1. 

Avez-vous gout^ ce vin f 
Je I’ai gOdte. 

t (Comment le trouvez-vous ? 
t Je lo trouv* bon. 
t Je nc le trouve pas bon. 
Aimer. 

t J’uime h poisson, . 
t II aime le poulet. 
t Aimez-vouS le cidre 1 
tNoa, j’aime le vin. 

Aiinez-vous kt'oir rno'n fftre? 
J’aiine a le voir. 

J'aime a le fairc. 

II aime k etudier. 

Apprendre par ceeur . 

L’ceolior. 

D’tikve. 

Le maltre. 

Vos &oliers aiinont-ils S appren* 
die ])ar emur ? 

U n’aiment pas k apprendre’pai, 
cocijr. 

Avez-v<)us appris vos tifemes par 
coeur? 

i^'oas lea avons appris. 
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Once a day. 

Thrice, or three limeB a month. 
' 5)0 much a year. 

So much 0 head. 

So much a soiuier. 

Sis times a year. 


in the morni/Uf. 

We go out early in the morning. 

When did your father go out ? 

To speak of some one or 
something. 

Of whom do you speak i 
We speak of the man whom you 
know. 

Of what are they speaking ? 

They are speaking of the weather. 
'J'he weather. 

The soldier. 

Also.« - 


■ To he content (sttisfled) with 
some one or something. 
Arc you srtisfied with this man ? 
I am satisfied with him. 

Are you content with your new 
coai t 

I am contented wit/t it. ■' • 

With what are you contented I 
Discontented. 

1 am discontented witi Aim, or it. 


They spjak of your friend; 

'Jliey speaKof him. 

They are speaking of yoiu book, 
l^ey are speaking of it. 


fUne fois par jour, 
f Trois fois par mois. 

•fTant par an. 

fTant par t6te (1« fiil(c,%he head, 
is a feminine noun). 

■f-Tant par soldat. 
t Six fois paf an. 

Ze inajLin de bonne heure. 
Kous sortons le matin de bonne 
heure. 

Quaiid yotre p6re est-il sorti? 

Parler de guelq.i’tin ou de 
quelque-chose. 

De qui parlcz-vous ? 

Nous parlous de I’hommc qua 
vous connaissez. 

De quoi parlent-ils ? 

11s parlent du temps. 

Le temps. 

Le soldat. 

Aussi. 


iStre content de quelqu un ou 
do qiielquc chose. 
lites-vous content de ect homme f 
.I’en suis content, 
iites-voils Content de votre habit 
neuf ! 

J’to suis content. 

De'quoi fites-vous dontentt 
Mdcontent. 

JV/t suis miVontent. 


On parlc de votre ami. 
On cn parle. 

On parle de votre livra. 
On eu parlc. 
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If- 

I ii.lsnd paying you, if I receive 
my mopej, * 

Do you intend to Iniy wood ? 

1 do intend to buy some, if they 
jiay me wliat they owe me. 

How was the weather yesterday ? | 

Was it fine weather yesterday J 
It was bad weather. 


Si. 

Je compte vous payer, si*je rc^oia 
mon argent. 

Coinptcz-vous Dcheter du bois? 
Je corapte en acheter; si i*on me 
paie ce (jn’ori me doit. 

Quel temps a4-il fait bier ? 
A-t-i^fait beau temps 
II a fait mauvuis tomjjs. 


EXERCISES. 


3 29 . 

Do you perceive the man who is coming ?—I do not perceive him.— 
you perceive the soldier’s children ?—I do perceive them.—Do you 
perceive the men who are going into tbe gar(fcn ?—I do not j»erccive 
those who are going into the garden, but those who arc going to the 
market.—Does your brother perceive, tlie man who hflstjeiithim money? 

<—He does not perceive the one who has lent him, but the one to whom 
he has lent some.—Dost thou'see the children who arc studying?— I 
do nut see those who are studying, but those wiio are playiog.—Dost 
t1.ee. perceive any thing?— I perceive nothing.—Have you perceived 
my parents* warehouses ?— I have perdteived them.*—Where have you 
})erceivcd them?— 1 have perceived them that side of the road. 
—Do you like a large hat ?— 1 do not like a large hat, but a large um¬ 
brella.—What do you like do ?— I like to write.-#-Do you like to 

see these little hoys?— I like to see them.—Do you like wdne?— I do 
like it.—Does your brother like eider?—He does not like it.—What 
the soldiers like?—Tlry like wine.—Dost thou like tea or coffee? 

1 like both.—Do tjje« thiidren like to study?—lliey like to study 
and to play.—Do you like to read and to write ?—I lil?fe to readi and 
to write.—How many times a Say do you e;*!:?—Four times.—How 
often do your^ehildren drink a day ?—Ihey drink several times a day. 
—Do yjpu drink as often us they ?—I drink oftener.—Do yo% ofttn go 
to the theatre t —I go Ihilh^ sometimes.—How often in a mbntlf do 
you go thither ?—I go thither hut once a month.—How many times a 
year does your cousin go to the ball ?—goes thither twice a year.'— ^ 
Do you go thither as often as he ?—I neve^ go thither,—Does your 
cook often go to the market ?—He goes thither every morning? 

130 . 

Do you often go to my uncle ?—I go* to him six times a year.—Do 
you like fowl ?—I Ijjcc fowl, but I do not like fish.—What do you likg ? 
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V 

—I like a piece of bread and a glass of wine.—Do you learn by heart ? 
—I do not like learning by heart.—Do your pupils like to learn by heart ? 
—'I'hey like to study, but they do not like learning by heart.—How 
many exercises do they do a day ?—They only do two, but’ they do 
them properly.—Were you able to read the note which I wrote to you ? 
—I was able to read it.—Did you : nderstand it?—I did understand 
it.—Do you understand the man who is speaking to you ?—I do not 
understand him.—Why do you not understand liim ?—Because he * 
"oeaks too badly.—Docs this man know Trench ?—He knows it, but 
I do nCc"know it.—Why dt>,you not learn it ?—I hare no time to learn 
it.—Do you intend going to the theatre this evening ?—I intend going 
thither if you go.—Does your father intend to buy that horse?—He 
intends buying it, if he receives his money.—Docs your friend intend 
going to England ?—He intends going thither, if they pay him wnat 
they owe him.—Do you intend going to tiie concert?—I intend going 
thither, if my friend goes.—Does your brother intend to study French ? 
—He intends studying it, if he finds a good master. 


1 . 11 . 

How is the weather to-day ?—It is very fine weather.—Was it fine 
weather yesterday?—It was bad weather yesterday.—How was the 
weather this morning ?—It was bad weather, but now it is fine weather. 
—Is it warm ?—It is very warm. —Is it not cold ?—It is not cold.—Is 
it warm or cold ?—It" is neither warm nor cold.—Did you go to tiic 
garden the day before yesterday?—I did not go thither.—Why did you 
not go thither?—I did not go thither, because it was bad weather.— 
Do you intend going thitlier to-morrow ?—I do intend going tlilther if 
the weather is fine.—Ls it light in your counting-house:—It is not 
• light in it.—Do you wish to work in mine ?—I do wish to work in it. 
—Is it light there?—It is very light there.—Why cannot your brother 
work in his warehouse ?—He cannot work there, hecaiise it is (il y fait) 
too dark.—Where is it too dark ?—In liis ■warehouse.—Is it light in 
that hole ?—It is dark there.—Is the weather .Ir^ ?—It is very dry.— 
Is iUdamp ?—’It is not damp. It is too dry.—Is it moonlight ?—It is 
not moonlight, it is vejy damp.—Of what does your uncle speak?— 
He speaks of the fine weather.—Of what, do those men ijiCHk ?—^'i'licy 
speak of fair and bad weather.—Do they not speak of tlic lyiiid ?— 
They do also speak of it.—Dost thou speak of my uncle ?—I do not 
speak of him.—Of whom dost thou sjie^ ?—1 speak of thee and thv 
parents.—Do you inquire after’any one?—1 inquire after your cousil 
is he at home ?—No, he is at bis best friend’s. 

132 . 

Have you tasted that wne ?—I have tasted it.—How do yon like 
it ?—I like it well.—How does your cousin like that cider ?• - He does 
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not like it.—Which wine do you n-iMh to taste ?~I wish to taste that 
which you have tasted.—Will you taste this tobacco ?—1 have tasted it 
alriady.— How*do you like it?—I like it well.—Why do yoai^t tdtte 
that,cider?—Because I am not thirsty.—Why does your*frknd not 
taste this beef?—Because he is not hungry.—Of whom have they (o») 
Bpokt n?—'rhey have spoken of y4ur friend.—Have they not spoken 
of ll)C physicians ?-^'I'hey have not sjxdccn of them.—Do they not 
speak of the man of whom we have s})olten ?—'fliey do sj)eak of him. 
—Have they spoken of the noblemen ?—They have spoken of them.- 
Ilave tlicy sp/>ken of tpo.se of whom w* speak ?—They iiave not 
spoken of those <if whom wo speaks hut they have spoken of others.—* 
Have tliey s]»okeii of our chiiuren or of those of our neighbours? 
—They have nofehcr spokew of our.s nor those of our neighbours. 
—\Vlucb children have been .sjioken of?—'I’hose of our master 
have ])eo.n spoken of.—Do they speak of my book ?—They do speak 
of it.—Arc yyu satisfied willi your jiupils ?—I am sali.sficd wth them. 
—How does my brother study?—He studies well—How many exer- 
ci?»(‘S have yf)U studied ?—1 have already studied forty-one.—Is your 
master satisfied with his scholar? — He is satisfied with him. — Is 
your master satisfietl with the presents which lio has received ?—He is 
satisfied with them.—Have you received a note?—1‘h^’e received one. 
-r \\ill you answer it?—I am going to answer it.—When did you 
receive it r—I received it early this morning.—Are you satisfied with 
it ? —I am not satisfied with it.—Does your friend ask you for money ? 
— He does ask me for some. (See end of Lesson XXIV.) 
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Qmrante~deii,victiie Lc^m, 


OF PASSIVE VERBS. 

Passive verbs represent the subject as receiving pr suffering from 
others the action expressed tjy the verb., They are conjugated liy means 
of the au-xiliaiy verb (tre, to he, joined k> the past participle of tlic 
active verb, in French as in Englisii. Thus any active verb may be 
changed into the passive voice. Kx. 

; /Icihe roirc. Vasi!ir<’ rnice. 

I love. I am loved. J’aime. .Ic suis aimv. 

Thou conductest.Thou art con- Tu conduis. Tu es conduit. 
-. ducted. 

He praises. He is jiraised. 11 loue. 11 est louc. 

We hear. Wc.are heard. Nous entendons. Nous sommes 

I entendus. 

Yon punish. YVuarepunish- Vous punissc*. Vousetespunis. 

*'cd. ‘ 

They blame. They arc blam- j Ils bl&mcnt. Ils sont blames, 

ed. ! 

To praise. Louer 1. 

To punish. Punir 2. 

To blame. Blftmer 1. 

By. _Par or de. 

By me, by us. I)e or par moi, de or par nous. 

By tljpe, by you. De or par toi, tie or par vous. 

By him, by them. Deorparlui, d’euxot pareux 

I am loved by him. j Jo suis aimd de lui. 

Who is punished ? Qui est puni i 

The na".ghty boy is punished. Le m&hant garfon est puni. 

By whom is he punished ? Par qui est-il puni ? 

He is punished by his father. 11 est puni pa>' son p^rc. 

Which, man is praised, and which Quel homme est loud etlequel est 

is WW^dt blamd? ‘ 
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Naughty. 

Skilful, diligent, clever. 
Awkward. 

ABsiduoUB, mdustrious, studious. 

• Idft. 

Ignorant. | 

Mechant. 

Habile. 

Inbabile. 

Assidu, studieur. 

Paresseu.v. 

Ignorant. 

The idler, the fazy fellow. ( 

Le paresseux. 

To reward. 

'J’o esteem. • 

To despise. 1 

Recgmpe'oser I. 

Estimer 1 . 

Mepriser 1 . 

To hate ; haiing. | 

Hair * 3; htaissant ‘ 

(See Lesson XXIV.) 

• Hated. 

Ilai. 

hhate, thou hatest, he hates. 

Je hais, tu hais, il bait. 

Good (wise). j 

These children are. loved, hecause 
they are studious and good. ! 

Sage. 

Ccs enfants sent aim&, parce. 
qu’ils sont studieux et sages. 

To travel to a place. j 

^\'heve has he travelleil to.' ] 

lie has travelled to Vienna. j 

, Is it good 1 ravelling ? | 

It is good travelling 

It is bad travelling. 

In the winter. 

In the summer. 

In the spring.^ 

In the antumn. 

It is bad travelling in the winteit 

Aller • 1." 

Oil esl-il alii? 
fl est alle il Vienne, 
t Foit^il bon voyager f 
-|' Il fait bon vewager. 
t II fait mauvtns voyager.* 

Dans Thiver. 

Dans Tihe. 

Dans le printemps, au printemps. 
Dana Tautomne.^ 

11 fait meuvais voyager *dans 
Thived. 

To drive, to ride in a carrfage. j 
'To ride (on horseback. 

To go on foot. 

Do you like to ride 

I like to drive. 

Aller en voitiire. T , , « 

Aller kcheval, Sux- 

Aller i, pied, J ^< 7 - 

Aimez-vous a naonter a cheval? 9 
aller cn voituri^ 

' Obs. The h in this verb is aspirated and the diseresis omitted in 
the sing, of the present tense indicativeimood and of the imperative; 
hence ye heris, iu kaim il bait: and not ie kuis, &c. 
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A 

, To live; lived, living. 
1 live, thou livest, he lives. 
Is R. gopd.living in Paris .* 

Is the living good in Paris ? 

It is good living th^. 

Tlie living is good there. 

Dear. 

Is the living dear in London ? 

't dj^r living in l,ondon ? 

The hvi% is dear there. » 

Tlmndcr. 

• The storm. 

The fog. 

Is it windy! Docs the wind blow ? 
It is winds'. The wind blows. 

It is not windy. 

It is very windy. 

Does it thunder ? 

Is it foggy ? 

It is stormy. 

It is not stormy. 

Does the sun shine! , 

It thundefs very much.' 

J ftcrwavds. ^ 

As-eoon as. 

As sooh as I have^ eaten I drink. 
As soon as I have token off ray 
shoes I *ake off my stockings. 
What do you do in the evening ? 

To sleep; slept, sleeping. 
I sleep, thou slecjiest, he sleeps. 
Does juur'father still sleep ! 

He still sleeps. 


1 Vivre*-i; vSeu, vivanf. 

Je VIS, tu vis, il vit. 
t Fait-il bon vivre k'Paris ’ 

I fll y fiiit bon vivre. 

1 Cher. „ 

} •■ait-il chcr vivre & Londres ? 

I til}' fait cher vivre. 

Le tonnerre. 

L’orage. 

Lc bnmillard. 
t Fait-il du vent ? 

111 fait du vent, 
t II ne fait pas de vent, 
f I! fait hf aucoup de vent, 
t Fait-il du tonnerre f 
t Fait-il du brouillard ? 
f II fait de I'orago. 

111 nc fait pas d’orage. 
t Fait-il du solcil ? 
t II fait beaucoup do tonnerre. 

Eusuile. 

A ussiidi qu ’. 

Aursitot quo j’ai mangd, je bnis. 
Aussitot que j’ai 6te mes soulisrs, 
j’dte mes bas. 

Quo faites-vous le soir ? 

Dormir* 2 jdonni, dorm,ant. 

Je dors, tu dors, it dort. 

Votre p6re dort-il encore! 

II dort encore. 


Withovi. 
“Without money.' 
W ithout speaking. 


Sam. 

Sans argent, 
t Sans porter. 


Ohs. Without, sans, requires the English present participle, whilst 
in French it is followed by the infinitive. 
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Without saying any thing. | f Sam rien din. 


At last 
To amve. 

lias he arrived at laet ? 

He has not arrived yet. 

Is ho coming at last ? 

He is coming. 

then. 

And then he sleeps. 

As soon as ho has supped, he 
reads, andjhcn he sleeps. 


Enfin, 

Arriver 1 (takes etre for its 
auxiliaiy). 

Est-il enfin arrive t 
11 n’est pas encore arrive. 
Vicnt-il enfin ? 

II vifcHt. 

Puts. 

Puis il dort. 

Aussitdt fju’il a soup^, il Kt; puis 
il dort. 


ICXERCISES. 

133 . 

Are you loved ?—I am lov’cd.—lly wlioin arc you loved ?—I am 
loved by iny undo.—B}' whom am I loved?—Thou art lovfd by thy 
j)urents.—By whom are we loved ?—You arc loved by your friends.— 
By whom are tliosc hoys loved?—^l'l»y are loveAby their friends.— 
By whom is this man conducted ?—IJe is conducted by me.—AYhere 
do you conduct him to ?—I conduct him home.—By whom are 
we blamed ?—Wc ore blamed by our enemies.—Why are we blamed 
by them?—Because tlfey do not love us.—Arc you punished by your 
muster?—I am not punished by him, because I am good and studiops. 
—Arc wc heard ?—AVe arc.—By whom arc we heard ?—AVe*are heard 
6y our neigUbours.-^Is tlip^ master heard by his pupils?—He is heard 
by them.—Wliich children arc praised i —'J'hosc that ar^good.—W^deh 
are punished?—Those that are^dle and naugjity,—Are we praised or 
blamed?—AV^re neither praised nor blamed.—Is our friend loved by 
Ids masters ?—He is loved agd praised by them, because he«s sfcidious 
and good; but his brother is despised by his, because he is naughty 
and idle.—Is he sometimes^punished ?—He is (»/Tes/) every morning 
and every evening-—Are you sometimef punished ?—I am (Je ve le sms) 
nct'cr; I am loved and rewarded by my good masters.—Are these ^ 
children never punished .^—'Ihey are {ils ne le^oni) ne^'er, becaftise they 
are studious and good; but those are so (Ic sont) very oftfen, because 
they are idle and naughty.—^W’ho is praised and rewarded ?—Skilful 
children arc praised, esteemed, abd rewarded, but the ignorant ore 
blamed, despised, gnd punished.—Who is loved, and who is hated 
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He who is studioxia and good is loved, and he who is idle and naughty 
is hated.-—Miwt one bo (faut-il (tre) good in order to he loved ;—One 
mucjt be so {U faat Vitre ).—What inu.st one do {que fyutM /fiire'l in 
order to be loved F—One must be good and assiduous. —Mint must 
one do in order to be rewarded ?— Une must lie {il fauf dlft) skiUul 
and study niueh. 

131. f 

'Wily are those cbildreu loved?—'I'liey ave loved, because Ibey 
■ —Are they better {phts surtvs) than we?—^Tbey are not 

better, but more studious tiiari you.—Is your iirotber as as.siduous as 
mine ?—He is as as.siduoiia as be, buC your broilier i.s better than mine. 
—Do you like to drive ?—I like to ride — Hiis your brother evi-r iieen on 
horseback?—Ho has never been ou horsebaek.—Does your iirotlier 
ride on hor-seback as often a.s y''U?--IIe ridts on borsebaek ofteuer 
tlian I. —Did yon go on liorseljarU the day bel'oro yesterday ?—I went 
on horsetrack to-day.—Do j-ou like travelling?—I do like iiaveliing.— 
Do you like travelling in the winfr.'—I do not like travelling in the 
winter; I like Irav-elliri'; in the s]iring {nu priatmp^) ami in autumn. 
—Is it good travelling in tlie .spilng r—It is good travelling hi spring 
and in autumn, but it is bad travelling in the .stiuiiner and in the 
winter.—Have you soinetiines travelled in the winter >—1 have often 
travelled in the winter and in Ihc summer.— Does your brolher travel 
often?—lletravelsno Umger (Lesson XXX'i'L); he furtiu'rly travelled 
much.—V i'Ikii do you like to ride?—! like to ride iu the moriiiog.—■ 
IT,'tve you been in london ?—1 b*-c been there.— Is the living good 
there?—The living as good there, Imt dear.— Is it dear living in I’a-is? 
—It is good living-there, and not dear.—Do you like travelling in 
France ?—I like travelling there,, because one fmds good peo) !c {tie 
bonnes’pens) there','—Docs your fricml likl- travi I’ing iu Holland ?—He 
does not like travelling there, because the living is bad there.—Do 
you like ft-avelling in Italy?—I do like travelling there, bceuuse liio 
living is good there, and one {nl qu'on y) .tjiids g-.-od jieople there; but 
the roads arc not very good there.—Do the Ihigbsh like, to travel iu 
Spaih?—They like, to travel there; i»it fh<'y find the roads there to® 
bad.—How is thewe.atbop?—The weather is vci-y bad,—Is it windy? 
—It 'S^verj ndndy.—'Was it stormy yestetday ?—It was very stormy. 

13.). 

Do you 'go to the market this morning ?—I do go thither, if it is not 
stormy.—Do you intend going to France this year {eette annde) ?—I 
intend gf>ing thither, if the weather is not too bad.—Do you like to go 
on foot?—I do not like to go on foot, but I like going in a carriage 
when (guand) 1 am travelling.—Will you go on foot ?—I cannot go on 
foot, because I am tired.—What sort of weather is it ?—It thunders.— 
Does the sun shine ?—The sun does not shine; it is foggy.—Do you 
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heEi* the thuntkr?—I hear it.—Is it-fine weather^—The wind Slows 
hard, and it thunders much—Of whom have you spoken ?—We have 
spoken of yoy.—Have you praised me?—Wc have not praised jiou; 
we havc*bl!lnied you.—Why have you blamed me ?—Beeausc you do 
not study well.—Of what has your brother spoken ?—He has spoken 
of his books, his horses, and his tjpgs,—What do you do in the even¬ 
ing ’—I work as s(jon as I have supped.—And what do you do after¬ 
wards?—Aftenvards I sleep.—When do you drink?—I drink as soon 
as I have eaten.—When do you sleep?—I sleep as soon as I hay- 
supped.—Have you spoken to the merchant r—I have spoke., lo nirn. 
—What has he, said ?—He has It/t {parlir*) without saying any thing. 
—Can you work without .speaKing?— 1 e,an work, hut not (arm pas) 
study French svithout spsaking.—Wilt thou 'go for some wine ?—I 
cannot go for wine without money.—iliive you bought any horses ?— 
I do not buy without money.—Has your fatlier arrived at last?— He 
has arrived.—When did he arrive?—This morning at four o’clock.— 
Has your cousin set out at last ?—He has not set out yet.—Have you 
lit last f(puiid a good master:—1 have at last found one.—Are you at 
hist learning fierman :—I am at last learning It.—Why h.ive you not 
already learnt it?—Because I har-c ijot been able to find a good 
master. 
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FORTY-THIRD LESSON. 

Quarante-troisieme Li^w\ 


OF REFLECTtVE VERBS. 

W 11 .BN the action falls npon the a^ent, anil the objective case refers to 
the same person as the nominative, the verb is called reflective. In 
French almost all active verbs may become reflective. 

In reflective verbs the pronoun of the olijcct is of thcrsame person 
as that of the subject. Each person is, therefore, conjugated with a 
double personal pronoun, thus:— 


I, 

IDVRclf. 

Je, 

me. 

Tliou, 

thyself. ! 

Tu, 

te. 

He. 

•himself. 

11, -] 


She, 

herself. j 

Elle. 

j 

It. 

itself. 1 

11 . 1 

se. 

One, 

oneself. j 

On, J 

1 

We, 

o»^Jrselvcs. I 

Nous, 

nous. 

You, 

Ye. 

yourself. 

yourselvlis. - 

i Vous, 

V'OUS. 

They, 

themselvCvS. 

r iis, 1 
1 Ellfs, J 



Ohs. A. It will be remarked that the third person is aAvays 
whatever may be its number or gender. 


To out yoiirylf. 
To cut myself. 
To cut oursel^s. 
'Pi> cut himself. 
To cut herself. 
To cut itself. 

To cut one’s sjlf. 

Do you bntn yourself? 

I do not bum myself. 

You do not burn yourself. 


Vous couper. 
Me.eoupcr. 
Nous couper. 

. Se couper. 


Vous brWez-vous J 
Je ne me brCile pas. 

Vous ne vous brfllez pas. 
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I Bee myself. 

Do I see myself J 
He sees himself 
Wc see oilrsfflves. 

They see themselves. 

Do you wish to warn yourself? 

I do wish to warm myself. 

Does he wish to warm himself? 

He does wish to warm himself. 

' They wish to warm themselves. 

To enjoy, to diveii, to amuse 
one’s self. 

In what do y^u amuse yourself ? 

I amuse myself in reading. 

He diverts himself in playing. 

Each. 

Each one. 

Eaeh roan. 

Each man amuses himself as ho 
likes. 

Each one amuses himself in the 
best way he can. 

* The taste. 

Each man has his taste. 

Each of you. 

The world (the people). 
Every one, every body. 
Every body speaks it. 

Every one is liable to error. 

To miskdee, to he mistah^n. | 

You are mistaken. » 

He is mistaken. 

To deceive, to cheat. 

He has eheated me. , 

He has cheated me of a hundred 
francs. 


Je me vois. 

Est-ce que je me vois i 
II se voit. 

Nous nous voyons. 

Ils se voient. 

Voulez-vous vous chauffer ? 

Je veuv me chauffer. 

Veut-il se chauffer ? 

11 vei.* se chauffer, 

Jls veulent se chauffer. 

S'amuser 1 (takes d before 
tbo infinitive), 
f' A guoi vous amusez-vous ? 
t Je ra'amuse d tire. 
t II s’amuse dgouer. 

] CItaque. 

Chacun. 

Chaque homme. 

Chaque Immme s’amnse comme 
^ il veut. 

Shacun s’umkse de son mieux. 
Le goOt. 

Chaciue homma a son goOt. 
Chacun de vous. 

Le monde. 

Tout le monde. 

Tout le monde (chacun) en paile. 
Tout homme (or thaque homme) 
est sujjjt k se tromjjer. 

f.S'e Romper 1. 

f Vous vous trompez. 

11 se trompe. 

Troniper 1; 

II m’a trompe. 

II m’a trompe de cent firanos. 
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You cut your finger. | Vous vous coupez le doigt. 

Qbs. B. When an agent performs an act upon one part of tiimself. 
the ver5 is made reflective. ' 


I cut my nails. 

A hair. 

To out. 

pulls out his hidr. 

He cuioiiis hair. 

'rhe piece. 

A piece of bread. 

To go away. 

Are you going away f 
I am going away. 

Is he going away ? 

He is going away. 

Are we going away? 

We are going away. 

Are these men going away ? 
They are not going away. 

To feel sleepy. 

Do you feel sleepy 
I do feel sleepy. 

To s<Ml. 

To fear, to dread. 

I dread, thou dreadesi, he dreads. 
He fears to soil his fingers. 

Do you dread to go out.' 

I do dread to go out. 
lie is afraid to go thither. 

To fea r some one. 

I do not fear him. 

Do you fear that man ? 

What do you fear ? 

Whom do you fear ? 

I fear nobody. 


Je me coupe les ongles. 

Un chevcu (plur. x). 

A rraclicr 1. 

II s’arraehe les cheveu.v. 

11 se coupe les chereux. 

Le morceau. 

Un morceau de pain. 

I f/S".?/! aVer* I. 

Vous cn allez-vous i 
j Je ra’en vais. 

S’en va-t-il ? 

II s’en va. 

Nous en allons-nous ? 

Nous nous en alions. 

Ces homines s’en vont-ils ? 

Ils nc s’en vont pas. 

I f Avoir envic de dormir. 
t Avez-vous envie de dormir ? 
t J’ai euvic de dormir. 

Salir 2. 

Craindre* 4. Part, past,ernml; 
part. pres. mii;/nant (takes de 
before the infinitive). 

Je crains, lu crains, il craint. 
il craint dc se salir les doigts. 
Craignez-vous de sortir ? 

Je cyains de sortir. 

Il craint d’y allcr. 

Graindre* qnelqii'un. 

Je ne le crains pas. 

Craignez-vous cet homme f 
ftue craignez-vous? 

Qui craignez-vous ? 

Je ne crains personae. 
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EXERCISES. 

ise. 

Do you sc'^ yourself in that small looking-glass?—I see myself in 
it.—Can your friends see themselves in that large looking-glass}— 
They can see themselve.s therein.—Why does your hrothor not light 
the fire?—lie does not light it, because he i.s afraid of burning him¬ 
self.—Why do you not cut yonr bread ?—1 do not cut it, because I 
fear to cut my finger.—Have you a sore finder?—I have a sor. ...iger 
•and a sore foot.—Do you*wish to warm yourself?—1 do wish to warm 
myself, hccansc 1 am verj' {grand) cold.—Why does that man not 
warm himself ?-,Bi‘canse h^ is not cold.—Do your lieighbours warm 
themselves ?—They warm themselves, because they are cold.—Do ^ou 
cut your hair?—I do cut my hair.—Docs your friend cut his nails?— 
lie cuts hi.s nails and his hair.—What does that man do?—He pulls 
out his hair.-* In what do you amuse yourself ?—I amuse myself in the 
best way I can.—In what do yonr children amuse themselves?—'I’hey 
amuse themselves in studying, wTitiug, and jdtiying.—In what does 
your cousin amuse himself?—lie amuses himself in reading good 
hooks, and in writing to hie friends.— In what do yjau amuse yourself 
when you have nothing to do at home?—I go to the'^ilay, and to the 
concert. I often say, “Every one amuses himself as he likes.”— 
Every man h.^ his taste; what is yours ?—Mine is to study, to read 
a good hook, to go to the theiitre, the concert, and the ball, and to 
ride. 


137 . 

Wliy does your cousin not brush his coat?—Ho does not brush it, 
because he is afraid oSeoiling" his fingers.—What does my neiglibonr 
tell yon?—He tells me that {qtie) you wish to buy his horse; hut I 
know that {que) he is mistaken, because you have no money k) buy it. 
—AVhat do they {on) siiy,at the market ?—They say that {qw) the 
enemy is beaten.—l5o you believe that?—1 believe it,because every 
one says so.—Wliy have you htught that book?—I have bouglft it, 
because I want it to learn French, and because A'cryone speaks of it.— 
Are your friends going away ?—Tliey arc going away.—AVliejj are they 
going rflvay ?—They are going away to-morrow.—AATion arc yop g<8ng 
away ?—We are going away*to-day.—.Am I going away ?—You are, 
going away if yon like (si vans coa/fr).-»-A\hat do our neighbours say? 
—^They are going away without saying any thing.—How do yon like 
this wine ?—I do not like it.—What is the fnatter with you ?j-I feel 
sleepy.—Does your friend feel sleepy?—He cfoes not feel sleepy, hut 
he is cold.—Why does he not w'arm himself.’—He has no W’ood to 
make a fire.—AVhy does he not buy sorto wood?—He has no money 
to buy any.—Will you lend him some ?—If he has none I jvill lend 
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him some.—Are you tliirsty ?—I ara not thirsty, but very hungry 
(yranJ’- /aim ).—Is your sen-ant sleepy?—He is sleepy.—Is he hungry ? 
—•He is hungry.—Why does he not eat ?—Because he has nothing to 
eat.—Are'yoiu' children hungry?—They are hungry, but they have 
nothing to cat.—Have they any thing to drink ?—They have nothing 
to drink.—Why do you not cat ?—I do not cat when (tjuanil) I ara not 
hungry.—Why does the Russian not drink ? —He docs not drink when 
he is not tliirsty.—Did yow brother eat any thing yesterday evening? 
j,—He ate a piece of beef, a small iiiece of fowl, and a jiiece of bread.— 
ni8''ft3‘not drink ?—lie e'so drank.—What did he drink ?—He drank 
a glass of wine. (See end of Lcssop XXIV.) 
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Qltamifc~/jii(hri('me Lcfon, 


PERFECT OF REFLECTIVE VERBS. 

In French all reflective verj)9, williout exception, talJe in their com- 
lioimd tenses the anxiliury #Jre, whilst in English they take to hnce. 


llal’e you cut yourself? 

I have cut niyself. 

Have I cut myself? 

You have cut yourself. 

You have not cut yourself. 

Hast thou cut thyself? 

I have not cut myself. 

Has your brother cut himself? 
He has ciit himself. 

Have we cut ourselves ? 

We have not cut ourselves. 

Have these men cut themselves ? 
They have not cut themselves. 

To take a'walk.' 

To go a walking. 

To take an airing in a carriage. 
The ccsch. 

To take a ride. 

Ho yon take a walk ? 

I do take a walk. 

' m 

He takes a walk. 

V'c take a walk. 

Thou wishest to take an airing. 
They wish to take a ride. 

To ivalh a child. 

Do you take your children a 
walking ?, 


•Vons ctes-vous coupe ? 

Jc me suis coupe. 

Me siiis-jc coupe ? 

Vous vouy etes coupe. 

Vous ne vous etes pas coupe. 
T’es-tu coui)e ? 

Jc ne me sui3*]>a* coup^. 

Votre frere s’est-il coiiiie? 

11 s’est coupe. ' 

Nous somftics-nous coup& ? 
Nous ne nous sommes pas coupes. 
(Jes hommes te sont-ils coupes? 
Ils no se sont pas coupes. 

Se promcner 1. 

Aller .se pronicner. 
t He pronicner en carrossc. 

Lo cJUTOsse. 

i Se iiroraencr a clieval. 

Vous projnenez-vous ? 

Je me promcne. (Sed Obs.-.<l. 

Lesson, XXV.) 

II se promdne. 

Nous nous promenons. 

A veux te proriiencr en carrosSe. 
Ils veulf nt se promener k clieval. 

Trovimer un enfant. 

Prbmenezlvous vos enfants ? 
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I take them a walking eveiy | Je les promene tou3 les matins, 
^orning. 


To go to hed, to lie dotvn. 
To go to hed. 

_ To get v/p, to nse. ; 

Do~you rise'early ? s. 

I rise at sunrise. 

I go to bed at sunset. 

The sunrise. 

The sunset. 

At what time did you go to bed ? 

At three o’clock in the morning. 
At what o’clock did he go to bed 
yesterday ? 

He went to bed late. 

To r^oiee at something, to he 
delighted with something. 

I rejoice at your hs/pinness. 

At what does your unde rejoice ? 

I have rejoiced. 

They have rejoiced. 

Yon were mistaken. | 

We were mistaken. ' 

To hi.rt somebodg. 

The evil, the pain, th e harm-. 

Have yon hurt that man ? 

I have'hurt that man. 

Why did you hurt that roan ? 

I have not hurt him. 

Does that hurt you i 
That hurts me. 

To do good to any lady. 

Have I ever done you any harm f 


f Se coucher 1. 

■f- Alter se couche?’, se 7nettre 
au lit. 

Se leve r 1. 

Vous levez-vous de bonne heure ? 
Je me Ifeve au lever do soleil. 

Je me couche au coucher du so- 
led. 

Le lever du soleil. 

Le coucher du soleil. 

'A quelle heure vous fites-vous 
couchiS ? 

'A trois heures du matin. 

'A quelle heure s’cst-il couche 
Incr.' 

II s’est couche tard. 

■f Se rdjouir 2 de quehjue- 
cJiose. 

Je me r(qouis de vote bonheur. 
De quoi votre oncle ser^jouit-il? 
Je me suis rejoui. 

Ils sc sent rjjouis. 
t A^ous vous des trompd. 
fNous nous sommes tromp&. 

f Faire du mal a quclqu’im. 

' Le mal. 

t Avez-vous faitr du mal it cet 
homme ? 

f J’ai fait du mal k cet homme. 
t Pourquoi avea-vous fait du inul 
it cet homme.' 

t Je ne lui ai pas fait tie mal. 
t Cela vous fiiit-il du mal ? 
i* Cela me fait du mal. 

■f Fairs du lien h guelqu’^in. 
fYous ai-je I'amais fait du mali 
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Gn the contrary. i Au contraire. 

No; on the contrary, you have j -fNon; vousm’avez au contr^e 
dune mg gpofl. j fuit du hien. 

I haac never <done harm tp any fJe n’ai jamais fait de pial & 
one. i pcrsonne. 

Have I hurt you ^ 

You have not hurt me. 

• Tliat does me good 

To do tvith, 'to dispose of. Faire de. 

What does the servant do evith his Le domestique que fait-il de son 
broom ? halai ! 

He sweeps the floor with it. j f II balaie le plancher aveo. 

What does he msh to make of ! •f' Que veut-il faire de ce hois ? 

tills wood ? 

He dots not wish to make any II n'en veut rien faire. 
thing of it. 

Oi.t. A. tVlien a proposition has no definite subject, the English, 
in orilur to avoid the pronouns t/iey, people, &c., nse the verb in the 
jmsive voice, and say: I was lohl, ins^ad of Thi^ told me; lie is 
finttered, instead of They jlatter him; It was given to me, instead of 
Tiwy gave it to me. This is always e.vpresseil in French by means of 
the indefinite pronoun on, one. Ex. , . 

He is flattered, but he is not be- On le flatte, mais on ne I’aime 
loved. pas. 

I am told that he is arrived. On me dit qn’il est arrivd. 

d’/iat (oonjfiuction). Que. 

A knife was given to him to cut On Ini a djnnii un couteau pour 
his bread, and jie cut his fingef. couper son pain, et il s’est 

coupe le doigt. 

To flatter some oka Flatter 1 quelqiiwr. 

To flatter one’s self. Sesflatter (taltes de before the infi¬ 

nitive). 

I-Ie flatters himself that he knows f 11 se flSjte de savoir le frfcijais. 
French. 

Nothing hut. Ncs^que. 

He has nothing but enemies. 11 n’a que des ennemis. 


I t Vous ai je fait mal ?. 

I t Vous ne m’avez pas fait mal, 

- • 

•I Ccla me fait du bien. 
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To become. I 

He has turned a soldier. 

Have you turned a merchant ? 

I have turned (become) a lawyer, 1 
What has become of your bro- f 
—,ther ? I 

^^'Eat has become of him ? i 

I do not know what has beoonte | 
of him. 

To enlist, to enrol. 

He has enlisted. / 


For (meaning because). 

I cannot pay you, for I have no 
money. 

He cannot give you any bread, : 
for he has none. I 


I>cvenir*2. part, past,cfe»cnu 
(is conjugated like its primitive 
renir’Less.XXIV.S-XXXIV.). 
t II s'est fait soldat. 
f Vous 4tcs-voiis faitmarchand i 
f Je me snis fait avocat. 

+ Votre fr6re qu'cst-il devenu ? 
f Qu’est devenu voire ft ere S’ 

■f Qu’est-i7 devenu ? 

f.Te ne siiis pas co qu’ii est de- 

S'eimller 1, se fa ire solihii. 
t II s’est cnrolc. 
t II s’est fait soldat. 


Car. 

Je ne puis vous payer, car je n’ai 
pas d'argent. 

11 ne peut pas vous donner de 
pain, car il n’en a pas. 


To believe some one. 

Do you believe tlih.t man ? 

I do not believe him. * . 

Obs. B. Tile verb croire * govi 

To lielievc in God. 

1 believe in God. 

To Utter a falsehood, to lie. 

1 lie, thou best, he lies. 

The stoiy-teller, the liar. 


Croire* 4 quelquun. 

Croyez-vous cet homme ? 

Je ne Ic crois pas. 

the accusative; we say bowe /er: 

Groire cn Dieu. 

Je crois on Dieu. 

Mchtir*'!) past part, menti, 
pres. part, mentant. 

Je mens, tn meps, il ment. 

Lr menteur. 


EXERCllSES. 

’ , - ‘ 138. 

Why has that child been praised ?—It has been praised because 
H has studied welI.-»Hast thou ever been praised I —I have often been 
jraised.-^Why has that other child been punished 1—It has been 
punished because it has been naughty and idle.-^-Has this child been 
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rewarded?—It has been rewarded because it has worked well.—'ISfliat 
must one do in order not to be (pour ne pas &re) despised ?—One must 
be studious and good.—What has become of your friend^—He fias 
hcoope a favjyer.—What has become of your cousin ?—He has enlisted. 
—Has your neighbour .enlisted ?—He has not enlisted.—What has 
become of him?—^He lias turned f merchant.—What has become of 
his children ?—His children have become men.—What has become of 
your son?—He has become a great man.—Has he become learned?— 
He has become learned.—What has become of my book ?—I .Vjl 

know what has become of it.—Have you tofli it ?—I have not torn it. 
•—What has become of our friend’s son?—I do not know what has 
become of him.—What have you done with your money?—1 have 
bought a book Mth it.—What has the joiner done with his wood i — 
He has made a bench of it.—What has the tailor done with the cloth 
which you gave him ?—He has made clothes of it for (pour) your 
children and.minc.—Has that man hurt you ?—Ko, .Sir, he has not 
hurt me.—What must one do in order to be loved ?—One must do good 
to those that have done us harm.—Have wc e\;cr done you harm?— 
Ko; you have on the contrary done us good.—Bo you do harm t( 
any one?—I do no one any harm.—Why have you hurt these children 
—I have not hurt them.—Have 1 hurt you ?—You have not hurt me 
hut your boys have (m'en ontfail ).—What have they done to you?- 
'J’hey have beaten me.—Is it (est-ce) your brother who has hurt m; 
son ?—Ko, Sir, it is not (ce n’est pas) my brother, for he has neve 
hurt any one. 


139 . 

* Have you drunk that wine ?—I have drunk it.—IIow di3 you liki 
it:—I liked it very well.—Has it done you good?-*It has dofle mi 
good.—Have you hurt yourself?—I liave not hurt myself.—Who hai 
hurt himself?—My brother has hurt himself, for he has cut hj^ finger 
—Is he still HI (malade) ?—He is better [mieiix ).—I rejoice to hear tha 
ho is no longer ill, fo» I loA him.— Why'docs your cousin pull out hii 
hair?—Because he cannot pay yhat he o*es.—Jlave you cut you 
hair ?— I have not cut it (myself), but I have ha^ it cut (me Its suis fat 
cow/ier).—What'has this child done?—He has cut his foot.—Why wa: 
a knife,given to him !~A krtife was given him to (pour) cuf hiS nails 
and he has cut his finger andJiis foot.—Do you go to bed eBrly?S-fg< 
tp bed late, for I cannot sleep when I go to bed early.—At what o’cloct 
did you go to bed yesterday?—Yesterday I went to bed at a quarfe 
past eleven.—At what o'clock do your childijm go to bed?—They g( 
to bed at sunset.—Do they rise early?—^They rise at sunrise.—At wha 
o’clock did you rise to-day?—To-day I rose late, because 1 went t< 
bed late yesterday evening (kter au .TOi>).^Does your son rise late ?— 
He rises early, for he pever goes to bed late.—What does he do whei 
he gets up ?—He sjudies, and then breakfasts.—Does be not go on 
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before he breakfasts ?—No, he studies and breakfasts before be rocs 
out. —AVhat does be do after lireakfasting ?—As soon a.s be lias break¬ 
fasted tie comes ( o my bouse, and we take a ride —Didst thou rise this 
morning as early as I?—I rose earlier than you, for i' rose before 
sunrise. 

IfO. 

Do you often go a walking ?—I go a walking when I have nothing 
to do at horned—Do you wish to take a walk:—I cannot take a walk, 
for i have too much to do.—Has your brother taken a ride ?—He has 
taken an airing in a carriage.—Do your ehiiihen often go a walking ?— 
'ITiey go a walking every morning after breakfast (ir/ires la ihjamcr).— 
Do you take a walk after dinner (nyires h diner) !—Alter dinner 1 drinl: 
tea, and thru I take a walk.—Do you often take yoor childnii a 
walking ?—1 take them a walking every inoniing and every evening.— 
Can you go with me ?—I cannot go with yon, for I am to take iny little 
brother out a walking.—Where do you wallr.’—We walk'in onr uncle's 
garden.—Did your fhther rejoice to see you?—lie did rejoice to see 
me.—What did yoii rejoice at ?—I rejoiced at seeing my gnoii frien'ds. 
—What was your uncle delighted with (s'rst-il ri'juiii ',)—lie was de¬ 
lighted svith the horse which you have sent him.—What were your 
children delighted with ?—They wore delighted with thg lino clotlies 
which I had had made for them (que e leur ai /nit /mre ).—Why 
does this man rejoice so much' [tant) i—Because he flatters himself he 
has good friends.—Is he not right in rejoicing?—He is wrong, for he 
has nothing but c^yemies.—Is hc not loved?—He is flattered, but ho 
is not beloved.—Do you flattcr.yourself that you know French ?—I do 
flatter myself that I know it; for I can speak, read, and write it.—lias 
the jihysician done any harm to your child ?—He has cut his finger 
(fui a covpi le doifft), but he has not doiie him any linrin, so (ft) you are 
mistaken, if you believe that he has done him any harm.—Why do you 
listen tc that man ?—I listen to him, hut I do not liclicvc him; for I 
know that he is a story-teller.—How do yon know that*lie is a stoi-} - 
teller?—He <h.>es not believe in God; and all 'hose (/iks wax) who 
do not believe in God are story-teller,. 
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Qjtarant(’-ciiA]uihne Le^on. 


OF IMPFllfiONAL VKUUS. 


We have alri'a<^v seen (Lessons XLI. and XTjII.) some hliomatioal 
expressions ■nith/mVe, all of which belong to the inijiersonal verbs. 
'I'licsc verbs, hiu'ing no determinate subject, are only conjugated in the 
tliiril person by means of (he pronoun il, it. Ex. 

'I’o rain, it rains. | I’lenvoir* 3, il pleut,/>«/part.plu. 

To snow, it snows. Ntieer I,, il neige. 

To hail, it hails. Grelcr 1, ilgrcle. 

As for the substantivr.s belonging to the.se three verbs, they are femi¬ 
nine, and will be Been when we come to such nouns. ' 


To lighten. 
Hoes il iiglUen ? 

It does lighten. 

The lightning. 
The parasol. 

A rains very hard. 

It liglitcns much. 

Docs it snow ? 

It sn(,iws much. 

It hails much. 

'i'he sun does not shiuc. 

The sun Is in my eyes. 


fFaire dcs, eclairs. 
fFait-il dCs dclairs! 
fll fait des “'•'air.s i 
iTeelair. 

I/C paw.sol. 

•f ll plcnt a verse. 

-f II fait beaueoJIp d’cclairst 
Xcige-t-il ? 

11 neige fort. , 

11 fait hcaueoup do grele. 

(Ln ffrele, a feijninine noun.) 
fll nc fait point dc soleil. * 
fLe solell me donne dans la vue. 
(/.aiBiif.the sight,afemininenonn.) 


To thunder,—it thunders. 
To shine, to glitter. 


2'o shtt. 

Have you done ? ^ 

Is the walking goo(J t 


Tonner I,—il tonne. 

Ituu’e • 4; pres. part, luisant j 
pas/,,lui, 

• 

Farmer 1. 
t Avez-vous fini ? 
t Fait-il bon marcher I 
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In that country, 
llie country. 

H<! haa.;nade many friends in that 
country. 

Of which, of whom, whose. 

I see the man of whom you 
speak. 

I hSFe bought the horse of which 
you spoke to me. 

I see the man whose brother has 
killed my dog. 

1 see the man whose dog you have 
killed. 

llo you see the child whose father 
set out yesterday 1 

I sec it. 

Have you seen the children whose 
father has lent me a book? 

I have seen them. • 

Whom have you seen? 

1 have seen the merchant whose 
warehouse you have taken. 


I have spoken to the man whoce 
warehouse has been burnt. 


That of which. 1 

That, or the one of which . 

Those, or the ones of which. 

I have that of which I have need. 1 

I have what I rllant. , J 

He lias what he wants. | 

Hat:? y u the book of which you 
have need? 

I have that of which I have need. 

Has the man the nails of which 
he has need? 

He has those of which he has 
need. 


Dans ce pays. 

Le pays. 

fll s’est fait bejiucoup d’amis 
dans ee pays. 

Dont (coiinectivo pronoun). 

Je vois I’honnue dont vous parlez. 

J’ai Bchetp le cheval dont vous 
m’avdz parle. 

Je vois rhomme dont le frirc a 
tud mon chien. 

Je vois I’homme dont vous avez 
tue le chien. 

Voyez-vous I’enfant dont le piSre 
est jiarti hier ? ’’ 

Je lo vois. 

Avez-voiis vu Ics enfants dont le 
pjre m’a prMe' un livre ? 

Je Ics ai vus. 

Qui avez-vous vu ? 

J’ai vu le marchand dont vous 
avez pris le magasin. 


J’ai parM i I’homme dont le ma¬ 
gasin a dtd brtUd. 


Ce dont. 

Gelui dent. 

Geux dont. 

J’ai ce dont ) ai besoin. 
ll a ce dont it a besoin. 

Avez-vous le livre dont vous avez 
besoin ? 

J’ai celtti dont j’ai besoin. 

L’homme a-t-il les clous dont il a 
besoin ? 

H a ceux dont il a besoin. 
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To need, to want. 
To have need of. 


Avoir besoin de. 


2^ 


Wliich nicn*do you see ^ Quels houimes voyez-vous ? 

I see those of whom you have Je vois ceu.v dont vous m’avez 
spoken to me. ■ parld. 

The past participle does not agree with its object in numDer, 
(that is, if the object is in the plural the past participle docs not take 
an s,j when it is preee4ed by the connect!^ pronoun dont, of wftoin, 
of whic:h, whose. 

Oo you see the pupils of whom I 
have spoken to you ? * 

I see them. 


I Voycz-vousles elbves dont je vou* 
I ai parle ? • 

Je les vois. 


To whom. 

1 see the children to whom you 
have given some cakes. 

To which men do you Sjjeak ? 

I s|)cak to those to whom you have 
applied. 


Masc. Sf Fein. 

Sini^. fy Plur. Masc. Plur, 

A qui', auxquels. 

Jc vois Ics enfants a qui vous avez 
donne des'g^teaux. 

'A quels hommes parlez-vous? 

Je parle a ceux auxquels (k qui) 
vous veus etes adressd. 


Obs, 'A qui, dative for all genders and nnmbers,*i8 more usually em¬ 
ployed for persons than auxquels, dative plural of leqttel, but for things 
auxquels must always be used. 

To ajq/ly lo. 

To meet with. 


I have met with thetnen to whom 
you have applied. • 

Of wjjich men do you speak*? 

I speak of those whose children 
have been studious and obe¬ 
dient. 

Obedient, disobedient 


S'adi'esser 1 d. 

Ilencontrer 1 (govgrns tLo 
accusative). 

J’ai rencontrd las hommes k qui 
(auxquels) vous vousktesadress^. 

■ t 

j De quels hommes pal4c»-vous? 
j Je parle de ceux dont^i5>eftfants 
ont €t6 studieux et obeissants. 

Oh&jant, d&obeissant. 


So that. 

I have lost my money, so that I 
cannot pay you^ ’ 


De sorie quq (conjunction). 
J’ai perdu mon argent, de sorte 
que je ne puis vous payer.. 
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I ani''!l, so tliat I cannot go out. 

'> . m. 

He has no (line, so that ho cannot 
write his exercises. 


Je suis malade, tie sorte qne je ne 
j)uis sortir. 

Malade, 

II n’a jias lo temjis, de ^rio 
qti’il ne jeut pas ecrirc scs 
themes. 


EXEKCISES. 

141 . 

Have you at last learnt I'rench ?—I was ill, so that I could not learn 
it.—Has your brother learnt it?—He has not learnt if, hccaiise he has 
not 3 'it been able to find a good master.—Do j'ou go to’the b.'dl this 
evening?—I have sore feet, so that 1 cannot go to it.—Did you under¬ 
stand that (jerman?—h do not know (lertnan, so that I eonid not 
i!nderst.ar.d him.— Have j'on bought the kor.-e of wliicli you spoiic to 
luei—I have no money, so that I could not buy it.—Have yon .seen 
the man from whom 1 have received a pro.sent?—1 have not rteu bim. 
—Ilavoyon seen the fine gun of which 1 sp-oke to you ?—! h.ivc seen 
it. — Ua.s your uoclo seen the hook.s of wl.irh you .s|)oko to liiui?—lie 
h.as seen tl’.em.— IJa.st thou .seen the in.ui v.bo.s<'. ehildren have been 
[)unished?—I linr-e i^ot .seen bill),—To wboin have you been speakiiig 
in the theatre ?—I have been siicaking to the man whose brother has 
killed my-fine do.g,—Have you seen the little hoy whose father ha.s- 
become {s'e.it fidl) a lawyer?—I have .seen him.—Whom have, you 
seen at the hall ?—I have seen there the meu who.se horses, anil those 
wbo,se eoach {cnrrosxe) you have honght. — Whom do you see now?— 
I sec the Man whose, sciwant has broken my looking-glass.—Have you 
heard the man whose fnend has lent me n;,oncy ?—I have not heard 
him.—Whom iicve you heard ?—! have heard flic French captain 
whose son is my friend.—Hast thou hrmshed the, coat of which 1 spoke 
to thee?—I have not yCl brushed it.—Have you received the money 
which yqu ^;avc been wanting?—I have received it.—Have I tlie paper 
of wljjjilw'havc need?—You have it.—Has your brother the Hooks 
v.'bich he is wanting ?—He has them.—Hflvo you spoken to the mer¬ 
chants whose warehouse we havci taken?—We have spoken lo tlicm.— 
Have you spoken to the physician whose son has studied German ?—I 
nave spoken to him,—Hast thou seen the poor men whose warehouses 
have been Iwrnt?—1 have seen them.—Have you read the books which 
we have lent you?—^YVe have read them.—Y^at do you say of them 
(en) ?—-We say tEat they are very fine.—Have your children what they 
want ?—'Fhey have what they want. 
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Of whkli inoT) do you speak ?—I speak of the one whoSfe hrollwp 
lias iurne(^ 8»ldier.—Of which L-hildif^n iuivo you s[)okew?f-I ^lave 
spoken of ^hose whose parents aie learned.—Which book have you 
read ?—I have read,that of which I spoke to you yesterdaj’.—Which 
pajier has your cousin ?—lie has^that of which he has .need.—Which 
fislics has he caterii?—Me lias eaten those which you do not like.—Of 
wliich liooK's are you in want ?—I am in want of those of whicli you 
have sjiokcn to me.—Are you not in want of th.ose M’hieli 1 ran reading? 
—I arn n(*t in want of them.—Do you see flic children to whom 1 liave 
given cakes?—I <U) not see th?9c to whom you have given cakes, but 
those whom you have punished.—To whom have you giia^n some 
money ?—I IiaVe given sdme to those who have heen skilful^—To 
wliich chiidivn must one give hoi'ks?—One miiot givesometotho.se 
who arc good and obedient.—'I’o whom do you give to cat and to 
drink f —'J# tho-<c who arc hungry and thirsjy.—Do yon give any 
tiling to the children wlio are idle?—I give them nothing.— Did it 
snfiw yestf-rduy ?—It did sm.*w. hail, anti lighten.—Did it rain ?—It did 
rain.—Did yt)u go out ?—I never go out, when it h i»ad weather.— 
Ihi\*e. tlu! crijituiris at last Ijstencd to that man?—They have refused 
(I^es.-son XXXV.) Uj listen to him ; -all those to whoy:* he applied have 
refused to hmir him.—With whom have you met this morning?—I 
have met wirli the tnau by whom 1 am esteemed,—Have you given 
any cakes to your pujiils ?—They have not studied well, so that I have 
given them nothing. 
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Quarante-simeme Le^wi. 


OF THE FUTURE. 


Rci.^.—Tlie first or simple future is formed, in all French verbs, from 
the infinitii’e, by changing the letter r, for the three first conjugations 
and the ending re for the fourth, into rai. Ex. 


To love, 

To finish. 
To foresee. 
To restore. 


I shall or will love. 

I shall or will finish. 

I shall or will foresee. 
I shall or will restore. 


1st Coni. 
2nd — 
3rd — 
ith -- 


Infin, ' Future. 
Aimer, j'aimcrai. 
Finir, je finirai. 
Prevoir, je pre'voirai. 
Rendre, jo rendrai. 


Ohs. A. We need only know the first jierson singular of the future 
in order to form all the other persons, as they are always alike in all 
French verbs, viz for the second person singular ras, the third person 
singular ra, the first person pliwal rons, the second rez, and the third 
rant. 


Futures. 


Thou shalt or wilt love, thou shalt 

Tu aimeras. 

Toi finlra#. 

or wilt finish. 

He shall or will love, he shall or 

11 aimern. 

11 finiro. 

Will fini&h. 

We shall or will love, we shall or 

Nous etonerotts. 

Nous finiroai. 

will finish. 



You shall or will love, you shall 
or will finish. 1 

^^JUs aimcrca. 

Vous finircz. 

'Phey shalj o- will love, they shall | 
or v«Jl >*.4isli. j 

Ils aimeroat. 

Ils finiront. 

Thou shalt or wilt foresee, thou ! 
shalt or wilt restore. 

; Tu prtvoiras. 

Tu rendros. 

He shall or will foresee, he shall | 
or will restore. 

11 prdvoiro. 

11 rendra. 


‘ Though the third conjugation is almost entirely composed of 
exceptions, the rhle is notwithstanding correct, as all those veihs whii^ 
now form exceptions were formerly spelt and written according to it. 
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Futures. 

We sliall or will foresee, we shall Nous pr^voiron*. Nous rendrons. 

or will rejtore ( 

You shall will foresee, you Voiis prdvoirer. ViJus rendrer. 
shall or will restore. 

They shall or will foresee, they IIs preVoiroaf. Ils rendroaf. 
shall or will restare. * 

E.':CEPT10NK. 

Obs. S. The following fourteen verbs, lAsidcs the auxiliaries avoir 
and &re, and ten more, of wi.ich*we give the futures at the end of this 
i,esson, form all the exceptions to our rule on the formation of the 
future. It must be rcmemljcrcd that the first person singular qf the 
exceptions being once known, all the other persons are, being, as may 
be seen from the above, the same in all verbs. 





Future, 

To have. 

1 shall or will have. 

Avoir 

J’aurai. 

To be. 

I shall or will be. 

litre *. 

Je serai 


To go. 

I shall or wjll go. 

Aller* 1. 

J’irai. 

To send. 

1 shall or will send. 

Envoyer.* I. 

J’enverrai. 

To hold. 

I shall or will hold. 

Tenir* 2. 

Je tiendrui. 

To come. 

1 shall or will come. 

^enir * 2. # 

Jc viemlrai. 

To git down. 

1 shall or will sit 

S’as^oir* 3. 

Je m’asselerai 

• 

down. 

Je iri^tfssierai. 

To owe. 

1 shall or \vill/>we. 

Devoir* 3. • 

Je devrak 

To be neces¬ 

It will bo neces¬ 

Falloir* 3. 

11 faudra. 

sary. 

sary. 


Je po^rrai. 

I'o be able. 

1 shall or will be 

Pouvoir • 3. 


able. • 



To receive. 

I shall or will Re¬ 

Kecevoir J. 

*Je reCcvrjy.^ 


ceive. 

Savoir ^ 3. 


To know, * 

' I shall or will know. 

Je saurai. 

To hn worth. 

I shall or fvill be 

Valoir* 3. 

Je vtu^j-ai. 


worth. , 



'J’o sec. 

I shall or will see. 

^ Voir* 3. 

Je verrai. 

To be willing. I shall or will be 

* Vouloir* 3. 

Je voudrai. • 


willing. 

• 


To do. 

I shall or will do. . 

Faire* 4. 

Je fenfl. 


* And all those an cevoir, as: apereevoir, to perceive s conoevoir, to 
coocinve, &c. 
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ShaliV r will he have money ? | 

He will have some. i 

He I 'ot have any. 

Shall you soon have done writing? 

I shall soon have done. 

He will soon have clone his exer¬ 
cise. 

When shall you do your exor- I 
cises < 

I will do them soon (ere long). 

My brother will do his exercises 
to-moiTow. 

Next Monday. I 

Last Monday. j 

Next month. j 

This month. j 

This country. 

When will your cousin go to the ! 

concert ? | 

He will go next Tuesday. 

Shall you go any where ? 

W^e shall go, no whore. 

Will he send me the book ? | 

He will send it you if he has done | 
W’ith it. 

Shall you }ie at home this even¬ 
ing ? 

I shall he there. 

Will yOur fatlier be at homo ? j 

He will he thcr#. 

Will joutfiousins he there ? 

They will he tliere. 

Will he send me the hooks ’ 

He will sllnd them you. 

Win lie send some paper to my 
counting-house ? t 

He <^111 send some thither. 


Aura-t-il de I’argent ? 

II cn aura. 

II n’en aura pas. - 
+Aurez-vousbientfit Eni d’cerre? 
fj'aurai hientot fini. 
fll aura hientot fini son tbime. 


Quand ferez-vous vos Ihdmes ? 

Je les ferai hientot. 

Mon hire fera scs.thfimes demain. 

Lundi prochain. 

Lunch passe or limdi dernier. 
fLe mois prochain. 

Co inois-ci. 

Ce pays-ci. 

Quand votre cousin ira-t-il au 
concert ? 

II ira mardi prochain. 

Irc'Z-vous quelque part ? 

Nous n’irons nuUe jiart. 

M’cnverra-t-il lo livre ? 
fll .'ous I’enverra s’il I’a fini. 

Serez-vouschezvous(klamnison) 
ce soy ? 

.I’y serai, 

\vatre pSre sera-t-il chez lui (it la 
maisoii) ? 

II y s^ra. 

Vos cousins y seront-ils ? 
IIsy<ieront. 

M’envcrra-t-il les Uvres ? 

II vous les euverra. 

Enveira-t-il du papier k moa 
comptoir? ' 

1! y en enverra. 
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Shall you be able to pay your 
shoemaker ? 

I have lost myjiioncy, so that I 
shall n^tt able to j)ay hitii. 

My frioild has lost his pocket- 
book] so that he will not be 
able to pay for hi| shoes. 


Will you hold any thing*? 

* I shall hold your uittbrclla. * 
AVill your friend ooine to jny 
concert ? * 

He will come. 

Shall you coinc ? 

I shall conief 


Will it he necessary to go to the 
market ? 

It will he necessary to go thither 
to-iuorrow morning. 

It wiii not he necessary to go 
thither. 

Shall }’‘ou ace my father to-day ? 

We shall see liini. 


20? 

ronrrez-vous payer votre etymon* 
nicr ? 

J’ui penhi mon argent^ §e s#rte 
que je ue |)<5urra} jitis le payer. 

Mon ami a perdu son portefeuille, 
de sortc qu*il ne pourra jms 
payer ses souIiers. 


j Ticnd?cz-vous queUpie-chose ? 

I Je liondral votre paraplulc. 

I Votre ami viendra-t-ilk mon con- 
I cert ? ’ • 

II viendra. 

Viendrez-vous ? 

Je vieudrai. 


Taudra-t-il aller au marche ? 

11 faudra y alief domain matin, 

II ne faudra pas y aller, 

Verrez-vous^mon pkre aujour- 
d’hni ? 

Nous le verrons. 


Olfs. C. 'I'he following ten verbs are the remaining exceptions to 
our rule on the formation of the futiu’e. 


To lean. I shall or will lean. 
U'o employ. I sliall or wdll ciiqiloy. 
'i’o Irj^. 1 shall or wDl trf. 

To acquire. I shall or willacmiire. 
To run. I shall or will run. 

To gather. 1 shall or >\ iU guthei*. 


Infiiitu-'p.. 
Appuyer 1, 
Employcft* 1. 
Kssayer 1. 
Acquthir* 2. 
Conrir* 2. 
tJueillir* 2. 


"Kulure^ 
J’appuierai. 
J’cmploierai. 
J’estaWrai 
J*ac<Ju5nK4.*k 
Je courrai. 
Je cucillcrah 


* These three are properly speaking, and according to our Obs. J>. 
of Lesson XXIV., no exceptions, but w have given them to leave the 
learner no doubt whatever abm^ the formation of the future in all the 
French verba. * 
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I!*,* Infinitiw. Future. 

'To die fto I shall oi will die. Mourir* -J. .Tc mourrai. 

lose Sfe). 

To expire. "I sbalfor will expire. Echoir* 3. J’scBerrai, 

To move. T shall or will move. Mouvoir* 3. Je mouvrai. 

To rain. It will rain. Pleuvoir* 3. 11 pleuvra. 


EXERCISES. 

14,3.' - o 

Shall you have any hooks ?—I shall have some.—Who »iU give you 
any?—My uncle will give me some.—When will your cmvsiu have 
money?—He will ha^e some ne.xt month.—How much money shall 
you liave ?—I sliall hai c ihirty-five francs.—Who will have good 
friends ?—The English will have some.—Will your father he at home 
this evening?—He will he at home.—Will you he there ?—I shall also 
1)6 there.—Will your uncle go out to-day ?—He will go out, if it is fine 
weather.’—Shall you go out?—1 shall go out, if it does not rain.—Will 
you love my son?—1 shall love hitn, if he is good.—Will you pay yo)ir 
shoemaker ?—I shall pay him, if I receive my money,—Will you love 
my childsen ?—If they arc good and a-ssiduous I shall love (hem; hut 
if they arc idle end naughty I shall desjiise and punish them.—Xm 
I right in e|)eaking thus?—You are not wrong.—Is your friend still 
writing?—He is still writ-ng.—Have you not done speakingi—I shall 
soon havcYlone.—Have our friends done reading?-—^They will soon 
have done.—Ha^ the tailor made my coat?—He has not made it yet; 
but he will soon make it.—When will he make it?—When he shall 
liave time.—When will you do your e.vercises?—I shall do them when 
I shall have time.—iWhen will your brother do his ?—He will do them 
next Saturday.—Wilt thou come to me?—1 shad come.—When wilt 
thou'come?—I shall, come next Friday.-AVhen have you seen my 
uncle?—I saw him last Sunday.—Will your cousins go to the ball 
■next Tuesday?—They will go.—Will ydu come to my concert?-1 
shall coKip’,' if 1 am not ill. 

^ 141 . 

" When will yon send me the money which you owe me ?—I shall send 
it you foon.—^Will your brothers send me the hooks which I have 
lent them ?-—They will send them you.—When will they send them to 
me?—They will send them to you next month.—Will you,he able to 
pay irie what yon owe me?—1 shall not be able to pay it you, for I 
have lost all my money.—Will the American hb able to pdy for his 
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2C& 

shoes hag lost his j)ocket*book, so that he will not he abl^S pa; 
for them.—'Will it be necessary to send for the physician t~Robody 
is ill, so tl)f.t dt will not be necessary to send for him.—Will It b# ne- 
cesvny to go to the market to-morrow i—It will be necessary to go 
thither, for we want some beef, somp bread, and somft wine.—Shall 
you see your fkther to-day ?—I shall see him.—Where will he be f— 
He will be at his ceunting-house.—AVill you go to the ball to-night ?— 
1 shall not go, for I am too ill to go to it.—Will your friend go ?—He 
will go, if you go.—Where will our neighbours go ?—^Ihey will go no 
where; they will remain at home, for they Save a good deid (fietmoup) 
to do.. 
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forty-seventh lesson. 

Quaranteseptieme Lepm. 


To belong. 


Do you belong ? 

I do belong. 

Does that hoi’se belong to your 
brother ? 

It ddcs l)elong to him. 

'J’o whom do these gloves belong? 
They belong to the captains. 

Do these horses belong to the 
captains ? 

They do belong to them-. 


To suit. 

Does that doth suit your brother ? 
It suits him.. • 

Do tliese ohoes suit your bro¬ 
thers ? 

They suit them. . 

Does if suit you to do that ? 

It suits me to do it. 

Does it suit, your cousin to come 
witljjish 

It does not suit him to go out. 


To succeed.'. 

Do yoii succeed in learning 
FVench.? 

I succeed in it. 


Appartenit'* 2 (is conjugated 
like its primitive <«»>•, Lesson 

XL.). 

Appartenes-voiis ? 

J’appartiens. , 

Ce cheval appartient-il h votro 
frere ? 

11 lui appartient. 

'A qui appartiennent ces gants? 

Ils appartiennent aux capitaincs. 

Ces ehevaux apparticnncnt-ils 
anx capitaincs ? 

Ils lent appartiennent. 

Convenir* 2. (Conjugated like 
cenir ‘Us. XXIV. & XXXIV.) 

Ce (leap cbnvicnt-ilavotrefrere? 

11 lui conviont. 

Ces Souliers conviennent-ils h yos 
fibres ? 

Us leur'convilnnent. 

V'bus convicnt-il de faire 'cela? 

II mo convlcnt de le faire. 

Convient-il h votre cousin de venir' 
avec nous 

II ne.’ui convieut pas de sorlir. 

PoLrvmir * 2. (Conjugated like 
venir*.) 

'■■t Parvenez-vous k apprendte ii 
frahgais? 

f J’y pe^jeni. . 
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I do succeed in learning it. 

Do these men succeed in selling 
their'horses _ 

They suceeSd therein. 


t Je parviens i Tapprendi^* 
fCes hommes .parvienn^-ils & 
vendre lenrs chcvamc 
t Ih y paiviennent. * 


To sticceed. 

Do you succeed in doing that ? 
I succeed in it. 


Ileussir 2. 

R^ussiasez-vous ii fsire celai 
J’y r^ussis. ’ 


To forget. 

To clean. 

The inkstand. 


Ouhlier 1, (takes de before the 
infinitive). . 

Nettoyer 1. 

L’encrier. 


Immediately, directly. 
This instant, instantly. 
Presently. 

I am going to do it. 

I will do it immediately. 

I am going to work. 


Tout de suite. ' 

'A I’instant, sur le champ. 
Tout a I’heure. 

Je vais le faufe.. 

Je vaaa le faire tout de suite. 
Je vais travailler. 


I T a-t-il ? * 

} iin’y a pas. 

Y aura-t-il ? 
II y aura, 
y a-t-il eu ? 


Is there f 
Are there ? 
There is not. 

There are not. 

Will there he ? 

There will he. 

Was or were there, or has there 
been?' 

There has been. 

Is there any wine i 
Ibere is Some. * 

'Ibereiis not any. 

Are there any men? 

There arc some. 

There are not any. 


There' are men who will not 
study. 

Js there any one t 
There is no ope. - 


II y a eu. f. 
y a-t-il (Ju vin ? 

Il y en a. 

II n’y en a pas. 

Y a-t-il des hommes ? 
y y en a. 

11 n’y en a pas. 


II y a des hpmrnes qntneveulent 
' JIBS ^tudier. . .. 
y a-t-il qv»l(jw’un? 

II n’y a personhe. 
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Ve tnany i^ple ( i Doit-ilyavoir.beaucoui»d?uionc 
thei'Sui I atibal? 

Thire i;iB to 1)6 ft great mar 1' 11 doit t eo avoir beaucbu 
people thfere. 


On credit. 

-To, sell on credi 
The credit. 
Ready money.' 

To buy for cast 
To sell tot cash 
To pay down. 

Will you buy for cash. 

'Does-it suit you to sell,to roe ou 
credit? 


To fit. 

Does that coat fit me ? 

It fits you. 

TTuit hat does hot fit your brothet 

It does not fit him.^ 

Do these shoes fit you ? 

They fii me.. 

That fits you very well. 


To keep. 

Vou h".d better. 

■' I had betteA 
He had better 

Inst^ qf. keeping your horse 
yq)! had better seE it. 

Instead of Belling lus hat he had 
bette keep it. 

Wai you keep the horse ? 

' 1 shall keep it. 

,Yo» tuBst not keep my money. 


^ 'A credit. 

Vendrei credit. 

Le crddit. 

De I’argent comptsnl 
Acheter comptant. 

Vendre comptan* 

Payor comptant. 

I Voules-vousaclieterargentcorop 
tant t 

I Voiis con-"—‘ •’ 

I S 


f Alter lien. 
t Get habit me va-t-il bien ? 
fll vous ya bien. 
fCe chapeau ne va pas bien ?i 
votre frSre. 

fll ne lui va pas bien. 

fCes Bouliers vous vonWls bien i 

fils me vont bien. 

vAiia Ihati 


Garder 1.' 

fVoua fere? mieux ile. 

'j-de ferai mieux de. 
fll fera mieux de. 
t Au lieu de garder votre cheval 
vous ferez mieux de le Vendre. 
t Ai lieu de vendre son chapeau 
il fpTft miffliv de le jrawler. 


Garderez-vous te clieval t 
Je le gardertui ' 

11 UP. fftiit naH crarder mon'sroeut. 
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To please^ to he pleased. 

I please, then Jileasest, he j>leases. 

To phoM sqme one. 

Does that book please you ? 

It pleases me muchi 
1 will do what,yon please. 

You are pleased to say so, 

What is your pleastire ? 

What do yon want ? 

What do you sJy ? 

To please. 

How do youjdcase yonrsclf here ( 
I please myself very well here. 


2 ]« 

Plaire • 4; pres. pari.Jplai- 
mnt; past part. 

. Je plais, tu plais, il plal 

■fPlaire ^ qudqu’un. 

Ce livre vous platt-il? ' 
il me platt beaucoup. 
t Je ferai ce qu’il yous plmrai 
fCela vous plait h dire (a familiar 
eaj#ession). 

■t Que vous plait-il i 
tPlatt-il? 

■fSeplaire* 4. 

Comment vous plaisez-vous ici ? 
Je m’y plius trds-hien. 




Obs. The impersonal it is, is rendered by c’esi for the singular, and 
by ce son< for,the plural. Er.- . 


"Whose book is this ? 

It is his. 

Whose shoes are these ? 

They are ours. 

It is tijey who have seen him. 

It is your friends who are in the 
• right. 


'A qui est ce livre i 
C’est le sien. 

'A qui sout ces Soulier*! 

Ce sont les ndtres. 

" €e sont eux ^ui I’ont vu. 

Ce eoqf VOS amis qui out raison. 


EXERCISES. 

145. 

To. whom does that horse'belong ?—It belongs t^the Ehglish 
captain whose son has written a note to you .—fkies this money belong 
to you!—It does belong to *ne.—From whom h.ave you' retj^ived it i — 
I haffe receiTCd it from the mien whose children you have see«.V-Whose 
horses are those ?—^'I'hey ta-e (ce sont) ours.—Have you toll your 
brother that I am waiting for him hem?—I have forgotten to tell him 
so (le). —Is it (eef-ce) your fether or mine who is gone to Berlin ?—It hr 
mine.—.Is It your baker, or that of our frienfl, who has sold ;^u bread 
on credit!—It is (e’er!) ours.—Is that ybur^on!—He is not (ce tt’esf 
pas) miue, he is (e'est) my friend’s.—Where is yours!—He is at Paris. 
—Have you brought , me the bdok which you promised lUe?—Ihave 
forgotten it.— Has jaw uncle brought you the pocket-books which fie 
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projft^ed you?—He has forgotten to bring me them.—Have you 
alreaiwjriittcn to your friend ?—1 have hot yet had time to write to 
him'.—Eave you forgotten to write- to yotir relation (/c nare?i/)?—I 
have not fol^otten tb write to him.—Does this doth avit you t—It 
does not suit me j have you no other?—I havejsbirie other j but it is 
dearer than this.—Wi}l you show it me ?■“! will show it yon.—Do 
these shoes suit your uncle?—'Jbey do not suit liin, because they are 
too dcar.-^Are these (sonf-ce) die shoes of which (don?) you have 
spokentO' us ?—lliey are’ (ce son/) the same (Its mimes). —Whose shoes 
are these?—They belong'vO the nobleman whom you have seen this 
morning in my warehouse.—Does h suit you to come with us ?— 
It docs "not suit me.—Does it suit y^ou to go to the market?—It 
does not, suit me to go thither.—Did you go on foot to Gcrroaiiy?^— 
It does not suit me to go on foot, so that 1 went tliither in a coach. 
(Lesson XLIV.) 

140 . 

What i» your pleasu]re. Sir ?—I am inquiring after your father.—Is 
he at home ?t—N o, Sir, he is gone out.—What do you say ?—1 tell you 
that he is gone out.—Will you wait till he coffles back (IjC-sson 
XXXVI.)?—I have no time to wait.—^Does tins merdiant sell on 
credit ?—^^Ile does not sell on credit.—Does it suit you to buy fur cash 
—It does not suit me.—Where did you buy these pretty knives ?—1 
bought them at (cAcal-the merchant’s whose warehouse you saw yes¬ 
terday.—tlas he sold them to you on credit ?—He has sold them to 
me for cash.—Do yru often buy for cash?—Not so often as you.— 
Have you forgotten any thng bore ?—I have forgotten nothing.—Does 
it suit you 10 learn this (ceci) by heart?—I hare not much time to 
study, so that it dries not suit me ki IcarE it by hcail;.—Has that man 
tried to speak to yom’ father ?—He has tried to speak to him, but lie 
lias not succeeded in it.—Have you succeeded in writing an c.vercise ? 

■—I have succeeded in it.—Have those mereliants succeeded in selling 
their horses?—'lliey hove not succeeded therein.—Have you tried to 
clean my iqks*and?—jl have tried, but J have not succeeded in it.—Do 
your obildren succeed in. learning English ?—They do succeed iii it.— 
Is there any wine in this cask?—^I'hero is some in it.—Is tlicre any 
vinegar in^this glass ?—^There is none in it.-»-Is wine or cider-in it 
(dedan..)?—There is neither wine nor cider jn it.—is there in it? 
—There is some vinegar in it. ' 

. ' 147 . 

Aretb^a^men in your warehouse f-^Thcre .are some llicrc,—Is 
therie «Sy One in riie warelmuse ?—1'here is no one there.—^Were there 
many people in the theatre?—^I'bcre were many there.-rWiU there, be 
many people at yoitf bidl?—lljere will be many there.—Are there 
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m»ny children that will not play ?—There are many that will hot study, 
hut all will play.—Hast, thou cleaned my trunk!—Thave trieofto do 
it, but I have not succeeded.—Do you intend buying »n umlpelln?— 
1 intend hJying one, if the merchant^ sells it me on treiht.—Do you 
inteftd to kdhp mine?—1 intend to give it you back (Lesaun XXXIX.), 
if I buy one.—Have yoii returned the books to my brother ?—I have 
not returned them to him yct.-t-How long dp you intend keeping 
them!—I intend keeping them till next Saturday.—How long do yon 
intend keeping my horse?—1 intend keeping it till my fatlter returns. 
—Have you cleaned my knife?—I have n^ had time yet, but Twill 
do it this instant.—Have you made a fire ?—Not yet, hut I will make 
one presently.—Wliy have you not worked )■—I have not yet been able. 
—What had ypu to do ?-^I had to clean your carpet, and to mend 
jour tluxad stockings.—Do you intend to sell your coat ?—I iiTteiid 
liuejiing it, for I want it.—Instead of keeping it you liad better sell 
it.—Do you BcU your horses?—I do not sell them.—Instead of 
keeping them you bad better sell them.—Does our friend keep his 
parasol?—lie docs keep it; but instead of keeping it he had better 
sei! it, for it is worn out,—Docs your son tear his book?—lie docs 
tear it; hut he is wrong in doing so, fur instead of tearing it he had 
better read it. ' . 
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> 

Qmrante-huUihne Lcfon^ 


To go away. 

When will you go away ? 

1 toU go soon. 

By and by. 

He will go away soon (by and by). 
We will go to-morrow. 

'ITiey win go to-morrow. 

Thou wilt go immediately. 


When. 


To heoome. 

What will become oj you if you 
lose yocir money ? 

1 do not know whgj: will become 
of me. 

What will become of him ? 

What wdll become of us? 

What will become of them ? 

1 do not know what avill become 
of tUem. 


The turn. 

My turn. 

In my turn. 

In his turn. 

- In my brotherbi turn. 
Ka^ in his tom. 
When it comes to your turn. 
Our turn wiil come. 


fS'en aUer* (Los. XLTII.) 

Quand vous en irci-vous ? 
de m’en irai bicntdt. 

Tout k I’ht ure. 

11 s’cn ira tout k I’hei’re. 

Nous nous en irana denudn. 

Ils s’en iront domain. 

Ih t’en iras sur Is champ.. 

Lorsque (conjunction)! 


Devenir*2. (Lesson XLIV.) 
tQue deviendtez-ooKS si vous 
perdez votra argent ? 
t Je ne sais jias oc qaeje devien- 
drai. 

f due deviendra-t-i7.e 
fQue deviendrons-Boas ? 
tdue derien^ttt-ih ? 
t Je ne sais pas ce qu^Us devien* 
^nt. 


Le tour. 

Mon tour. ‘ 

'A mon tour. 

'A son tour. 

Au tour de moo tehee, 
Chacun k son tour, 
fduand votre tour viendra. 
fNous aurons notre tour. 
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To take a turn (a walk). 

lie i|gonj Ig take a n’alk. 

To ^valk round the garden. 

To rim. 

• I run, thou runnest, he rune 
Do yon run i 
I do run.» 

Shall or will you nui f 
I ehalt or will run. 

• _ _ 
Behind. 

Behind him. 

A Wow, a kick, a knock, a stab. 
A clap, a slap. 

Have you given that man a blow i 

1 have given him one. 

A blow with a stick. 

A kick (with the foot). 

A blow with the fist. 

A stab of a knife. , 

A shot or the report of a gun. 
The shot of a pistol. 

A glapce of the eye. 

A clap of thuni^r. 

To give a out with a knife. 

To give a mail a blow wi^ a 
stiik. ' 

To give a man a kick (udtl^the 
foot). 

To give a man a blow with the 
fist. 


Faire un tour. 

Faire un tour do promenad'/ 

II est all<! faire un tour. 

11 est alio faire un proma 

nade. 

-f Faire un tour de jardin. 

Gourir* 2; past part, couru; 

preiypart. courant. 

Je conrs, tn cours, il court. 
Couvez-vous i 
Je cours. 

Courrez-Tous f (See Less. XLVI.) 
Je cotirr^ 

Berriire- 
Derri^re iui. 

Un coup. 

Avez-vous donnd un coup i oet 
homme f 

Je lui en ai donne uat * 

Tin coup do nekton. 

Un coup de pied. 

Un coup de poing. . 

Un coup de cogteau 
Un coup de fusil. 

Un coup de piatolet. 

Un coup d’ail. 

Un coup de tonnerre, 

Donner un coup de couteau. 
Donner ^n coup de b&ton k un 
homme. « * ^ 

Donner un coup de pied a un 
homme. 

Donner un coup de poing ii'un. 
honune. 


{ 


To to draw, 

To shoot, to fire, i 



m 
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To fire a gun. 

> To fire a pistol 
i’o fire at souu one 

1 have fired at that bird 

I hare fired taioe. 

1 hairs fired three times 
I have fired several times 
How many t nies halt jo . fiitd t 

How many times haie you find 
at that bird * 

I haie fiiul at it seicial times 
I have hcaid a shot 
lie has heard the itpoit 6i a 
pistol 

We have heard a olap of thunder. 
The fist 

To cast an eye vpon some one 
or ivmeOting 

Hai G you oast an eye upon that 
book> 

I have cast an eye upon it 


Has tliat man gone away ? 

lie has gone away 

Haie yol&r brothers pone away' 

They have gone away 

'ITiey hai e not fjpiie aM ay 

Ilaie they gone away ’ 

1 hty » ere not willing tc, go away 


+Tirer un ooup de fusil. 
fTirtr un coup de pistolet. 
t'Hrti un ooup d" fusd sur quel 
qu’nil 

tJ’ai tit<; un coup dt fusd a ut 
oiseau 

t J’ai tire (l<n\ coups dfe foad 
t J’ai tin. Uois toups dt lusd 
t J’u tin (jutlqiies coups dc lusd 
•f Comb en dt toups dt fusd ai tj- 
lons tires’ 

tondmn dt fois aits-ioiis tut 
sur (et omau' 

J’ai tiic pluaieurs fois sur Im 
hJ’ai entendu un toup d< lusd 
f II a entendu uu rowp de pistolet 

fNons aions entendu un coup 
dc toiinerro. 

Le poing. 

t/etii u?i c ouj) d a,il t //} qnd- 
qii vn oil qndqnc e/usc. 
\ies-ions jttt un toup d'oed siir 
tc hvrt t 

J ’y ai jetc ira coup d’ueil. 

Ctt honime s'tn est-il allt' 

11 s’en cst allt 

Vos frtres s’en sont-ds allfs ’ 

Ils s’ >11 sont allcs 

lls no s'! n sont iias allds 

b’tn sent ils allt s’ 

lls n’ont pasvoiilu s’en allcr 


h\*.RCISES. 

Its. 

Are yofi’ going away already’—I am not gomg yet—When will 
that man go away ’—lit n ill go presently —Wdl you go away soon ? 
—I shall go away next 'I'hursday—When will your friends go awayt 
—'/Tiey will go away neict month.—Wlitn wilt thou go away .’—I will 
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go away instantly.—Wliy hjis your father gone away so soon (sj toi) > 
—lie has iiroiniecd his frionil to be at his house at a quarter'^) nine, 
so that he jyent away early in order to keep what he has jiroSiise^.— 
^Vh^jn shtU, we go an-ay t —Wo shall go away to-morrow.—Sliail we 
stait early?—Wo shalTstart at fivt o’clock in the moaning.—\Mieii 
will you go away ?—1 shall go aevay as soon as I liave done writing.— 
■\Vhcn will your children go awa^?—^I’hey will go as soon as they 
have done their caereist'S.—Will you go when (lorsgue) I shall go?—I 
shall go away when you go [qmmd vuis voas m ire :).—Will our neigh- 
lionrs soon.go away ?—'i’liey will go away wftn they haeu done speak- 
* mg.—What will become of jotp- son,if bo does not study?—If he 
does not study he will leaiu nothing.—What will heeome of you.if you 
lose your mon^ ?—1 do i*)t know what will become of me —^'hat 
will become of your friend,if he loses bis pocket-book?—I do not 
know what will become of him, if he loses it.—What has become of 
your son ?—J do not knok' wliat has become of liim.—Has he enlisted ? 
—He has not enlisted.—Wliat sviU become of ns, if our friends go 
away ?—I do not know what will become of us, if they go away.— 
What has become of your relations?—They have gone away. 

149. 

Do you intend buying a liorsc?—1 cannot buy one, for I have not 
j et received my money.—Must I go to the tlieatro ?—You must not go 
thither, for it is Very bad Wcatlicr.—Wliy do yoif not go to my brother? 
—It does not suit me to go to hup, for I cannot yet pay*td‘i‘“ what 1 
owe him —^Why does your servant giv»that man |cut w ilh htS knife ? 
—He gives him a cut, because the man has given him a blow with 
the Bst.—Which of these two pupils liegins to speak ?—The one who 
is studious begins to speak.—JYhat does the other di^who is not so?— 
He also begins to speak, but lie knows neither how to write .nor to read. 
—Does ho not listen to what you ti'll him?—lie docs not listen to it, 
if 1 do iiot^lve him a hoatiog (rfe cmi/i.s).—Why do those chHdren not 
work ?—’i'l.cir masljr has gnen them lilows with hie fist, so that they 
will not work.—Wliy has he given them blows with Ms fist ?—Because 
they have been disobedient.—flavo you fired a gun?—TTfave fired 
three times .—M what did you fire?—I firedsat a bird.—Have you 
lired a gun at tliat man ?—I<mve fired a pistorat him.—Wl^j^liayo you, 
fired*a pistol at him ?—Because he has given ujc a stab witff ms knife. 
—How many times have ythi fired at that bird ?—I have fired at it 
twice.—Have you killed it ?—I have killed it at the second shot ,(au 
dcttxieme coiip ),—Have you killed that bird at the first shot (du 'premar’ 
coup )}—I hare killed it at the fourth (du qgolii^me ).—Do y*u fire at 
the birds which you see upon the trees, or at those whictf you see in 
the gardens ?—I fife neither at those which 1 sec upon the trees not at 
tliose which 1 sec in the gardens, but ik those which 1 perceive on 
the castle behind, the wood. 
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150. 


Ho^jnany times hare the enemies fired at us ?—>Thcy have fired at 
\13 several times.—Have they killed any one?—^They Lav. killed no 
wie.—Have you a wish to fire at that hirf ?—1 ‘have a des.re to fi-e at 
it.—^Why do you not fire at those hircJs ?— I cannot, for I have a sore 
finger.—When did the captain fire ?—He fired when lus soldiers fired. 
—How many birds have yon shot at ?— I have shot at all that I have 
perceived, but I have killed none, because my gun is good for nothing — 
Have yon cast an eye upon that man ?— I have oast an eye upon him. 
—Has he seen you ?—He has not seen me, forliefias sore eyes.—Have 
you drunk of that wine?—I have drunk of it, and it has done me 
good.—What have you done with my book ?—1 have put it upon your 
trunk. — Am I to answer you ’—You will answer me when it comes to 
your turn. — Is it (est-pe) my brother’s turn i — When it comes to his 
turn I shall ask him, for—each in bis turn —Have you taken a walk 
this morning’—I have taken a walk round the gardin.'—Where is 
your uncle gone to?—He is gone to take a walk — Why do jou run ’ 
—I run because I see my best friend.—Who runs behind us ?—Our 
dog runs behind us.— Do you perceive that bird ?—I pcrotive it behind 
the tree.—Why have yonr brothers gone amiy?—^'I’hey have gone 
away, because they did not wish to be seen by the man whose dog 
they have killed. (See end of Lesson XXIV.) 
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Quoi'ante-neitoieme Lcfon. 


To /tear of. 

Have you heard V your brofSjer ? 

I have heard of him. 

Is it long since you break&stcd ? 

How long ig it smee you break¬ 
fasted? 


Entendre parler. 

•f Avee-vous eutendu parley de 
votre frero ? 

f- J’en ai entendu parler. 
f Y a-t-il long-temps que vous 
avee ddjeund ? 

f Coinbie^ de temps y a-t-il que 
vous avez di^eund i 


Obs. A. The impersonal ily a cannot be rendered into En^sh by 
there is, there are, when it is used in reply to the question: How long 
is it siHce f 


It is not long since I breakfasted. 

It is a great while since. 
lUis a short time since. 

How long is it since you heard of 
your brother ? 


It is a year since I heard of hhn. 


t II n’y a pas long-tas"p«que j’ai 
, d^jeund. 

f II y a trSs-Tong-temps que. 

•t 11 y 5 pctt de temjjp que. 
t Comlnen de ^mps y a-t-il qua 
vous avez entendu parler de 
votre fr&re ? 

111 y a un an que j’awentendu 
parler do lui. 

TII y a un an qite i’en ai entendu 
parler. 


Ikis^nly a year since. 

It is more than a year sinoe.^. 


111 n’y a qu’un an qqp *^ 
f II y a plus d’un an qu^ 


Obs. B. Than, when before a number, is rendered by de. 

More than nine. Plus dmieuf. 

More than twen^ times. Plus de vingt fois. 

It is hardly sis months since. yak peine six mois que. 

A few hours ago. + II y a quclques heures. 

Half an .houiyiago. t H y a une demi-heure. 
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t II y a deux ana. 
fll y a doux hevuxig et deniie. 
' (See Note 2, I<«son XIX.) 
t II y a quinze jours, 
fQ,uinze jours*. 


Have you been long in France ? | fY a-t-U long-temps que vous 

, I fites eu France ? 

Ois. C. In English the state of s.xistence or of action, when in its 
duration, is always expressed in the preltriierfccl tense, whilst in French 
it is expressed by the present tense. 

He has been in Pans these three | 11 y a trois ans qn’il cat h Paris, 
years. 

1 have been living here these two II y a deux ans que je deineure 
years. 

06s. D. De temps is often not expressed, but understood. Kx. 

How long have'you had that Couibien y a-t-il que vous avez co 
horse! cheval! (Instead of, combicn 

de temps y a-t-il ?) 

I have had :*■ these five years. II y a cinq ans que jc I’ai 


How long (since when) ? Hepuis quand! 
flow long has he been here ? Hcpuis quand est-il ici! 

'Pbeso three days. Dcpuis trois jours. 

This month. Hepuis un raois. 

1 have seen him more than twenty Je I’ai vu plus dc vv ^ fois. 
times. 

It is s'T -nortt-s since I spoke to I' y a six mois quo je ne lui al 
mm. parH. 

Obs P When que means dejmis que, il p a must be followed by the 
negative %e. In such instances the English use no negative. 

Since I saw you it lias rained very Hepuis que je ne vous ai vu il a 
often. ■ plu Ws souvent. 

is mex) than a year since I II y a plus d’un an que je n’en ai 
■d of mm, entendu parler. , 


hours and a half ago. 

A fortnight hgo. 

’’A fortnight. 


laterally, fifteen days. 
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To hem just Venir* 2 de. 

I have just seen your tirothcr. f Je vieas de voir votre fr^.'e. 

Obs. V. A.'o express an action recently past, we often ipi&e use of 
the v&b ecK^r * immediately followed by the preposition'' de, and the 
iniiniUve. 

He has just done writing'. 

The men have jiist arrived, 
lias that man been \raiting long i 

He has but just come. 

• 

To do one’s best. 

I win do my beat. 

He will do hi» best. 


f 11 vient dVerire. 
tI.«shommes viennent d’apriver. 
t y a-t^ long-temps quo cct 
liomiiK attend 1 
t II no fait que d’arriver. 

fFuire de son mieux. 
t Je ferai de mon mioux. 
t II fera de son mienx. 


To spend money. 
How much have you spent to¬ 
day? 

He has fifty crowns a month to 
live upon. 


Depensej* 1. 

Combien avez-vous d^pense au- 
jourd'faui ? * . 

II n oinquauto <icus par mois 4 
depenser 


Have the horses been found ? | Lss chevaux qpt-ils ^te trouves ? 

1 ^* The passive participle agrees with thiy nominative in number, 
that is, when the nominative is plural the participle tahes an a. 


They have been found. 

Where ? When ? 

The men h^jgJ^fen seen. 

Our children have l\|en praised 
and rewarded.because they have, 
been good and studious. 

By whom have- they been re- 
vyarjledt 

By whom have we been blametL? 


Ils ont et^ trouv&. 

Oil ? Quand ? 

Les hommes ont ^t^ vus.* 

Nos enfants ont ^te loud* ct re¬ 
compense, paB;spu’ila,J 3 it 
sages et assidus. 

Do qui oi^ils 6t4 r&oropens& f 

De qui avons-nous ^td bl^ds ? 


To pass. 1 Passer^l.. 

Before. 1 Levants 

Obi. O, B^ore is expressed in French bj? emant when it denotes pri¬ 
ority (See Lesson XXVIIL), and by devant, when it signifies in ims- 
sence of. Ex. 
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To* pass before lome one. 

To p^ before a place. 

1 1 A place. V 

I have paffird before the theatre. 
He has passed before me. 

To spend time in aomeOiing. * 

! 

What do you spend youajime in? j 
I spend my time in studying. 

What has he spent ius time in ? 
What shall we spend our time in ? ] 

To miss, to fail. 

The merchant has failed to bring 
the money. , 

You have missed your turn. 

You have failed to come to roe 
this morning.- 

To be good for Something. 

Of what tISc is that ? 

It is good for notbjng. < 

Ihe good-for-nothing fellow. 

Is the gup which you have bought 
a ghod one ? • 

No, It is worth nothing (good for 
nothing!. 


To thvow away 
Have” ^fi*^rown away any 



Passer devant quelqu’un. 

Passer devant un endroit. 

Un endroit. , ^ 

J’ai pass^ devant le tiid&tre. 

II a passd devant rooh 

Passer le* temps d qudlquc* 
chose. 

t'A quoi patsser-vous le temps ? 
IJe jmsse le temps h dtudior. , 
1'A quoi a-t-il passd Ic temps? 

1 'A^quoi passeruna-nous le temps ? 

Manquer I {t.alcos de liefore 

(he infinitive). 

Le inarchand a manque d’appor- 
ter I’argent 

Vous avea manque votre tour. 
Vous avez inanqud de venw chez 
moi ce matin 

■fjiti'e bon it quelque chose. 
t'A quoi cela est-il bon ? 
t Gela n’est bon a ricn. 

Le vaurien. 

Le ftisil que vous avez achetd^t* 
• il bon ? 

Non, il ne vaut rien. 

Jefer 1 (f-ejeter). 

*Avez-vous jetd quelque-chose ? 

J^n’ai rien Jetd. 


It is to be remarked that -in this sense manquer de is now hardly 
ever used, save negativflyi Ex. ttui cherche Uieu de bonne foi ne 
Bionquetjamaii, de le trquvcr (.Bossuft), He who seeks God sincerely, 
never failh to find him. On ne pent manquer d’etre honord des 
hommes, quand on les tientnar I’lnldrdt (Flerkier), Yon cannot fail to 
be honoured by men, if you hold them by their interest, Il a manque 
de tomber (fhflicA Academy), He had nearly fallqn. 
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EXERCISES. 

151 , 

Iliu'o you heard of any one?—/ have not heard of any one, for I 
liave nut fjone oat fliis morning.—Have you not heard of the man who 
lias kUled a eoldier ?—I have not heard of iiim.—Have you heard of 
my hrothers ?—I have jiot heard of them.—,10f whom haa your cousin 
, luard?—lie has heard of his friend who is gone to America.—la it 
long since he heard of him ?—is not long since he heard of him.— 
How long is itt—It is onlyta montli.—Have you been long in Paris ? 
— I'liest; three years.—Has your hrother been long in London ?^He 
Iiiia lieen there those ten years.—How long is it since you dined?—It 
is long sipcj I dined, hut it is not long since 1 supped.—How long is 
it since you supjied ?—It is half an hour.—How long have you had 
tlu'se hooks i—I have had them these three months.—How long is it 
since your cousin set out ?—It is more than a Jsear since he set out.— 
What is become of the man who has lent you money —I do not 
know what is become of him, for it is a great while since {que je ne) I 
saw him.—Is it long since you heard iqve vom n'atez eMendu parler) 
of the soldier who gave your friend a cut with the knife?—It is more 
tlian a year since I heard of him.—How long Jiave you heeyi Icai-aing 
Ihcutdi?—1 have been learning it only these two motrti.a.—I)o you 
know already how to speak it?—You see that I aiji beginning to speak 
it.—Have the children of tlie English uohleg|)an been learning it long? 
-■^riicy have been learning it tliese three year’s, and tK'y do not yet 
begin to .speak.—Wiiy do they not know how to sj»eak it ?—They do 
not know how to speak it, because tliey are learning it badly.— AVhy 
do tliey not learn it well ?—They have not a good master, so that Uioy 
do not Ic^-' jUfcwell. 


, 152 . 

Is it long since you saw inc young man .who learnt German with 
ichez) the master with wh^Vn we learnt it?-/-I have not. seen him for 
nWfly a year.-—How long is it-since that child ate?— a ifeiJ* 
minutes ago.—Hbw long iwt since those eliildren drank ?—'lliey drank 
a quarter of an hour ago.-—How loqg has yoiir friend been in Spain? 
—He has been there this month.—-How often.havo-j’ou seen the'king 
(Zerorl?—I saw him more than ten times tWien l-rvasin Paris.—When 
did yon meet my brother?—I met him a.fSrtnight ago.-wlVhere did 
you meet-him ?—I met him before thg theatre.—Did he do you any 
barm ?—,He did me no harm, for he is a very good hoy.—Where are 
my gloves?—(o«) have thrown them away.—Have the horses 
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been^onnd?—TJiey have been found.—^W’hcro have they been found? 
—They have been found behind the Wood, on this side of the road.— 
Have you been seen by any body?—I have been seen byflob'^ay.—Do 
you expect ahj; one ? —I expect my cousin the captain.—Have' you not 
seen him?—I have seen him this morning 5 he has passed before my 
warehouse.—What does this young man wait for?—He waits for. 
money.—Art thou wmting for any thing?—I am wsiting for my book. 
—Is this young man waiting for his money ?—He is waiting for it.— 
Has the king passed hero (par id) ?—He has not passed here {par ioi), 
but before the tlieatre.—Has he not passed before the castle?—He 
has passed there, but I have not seen him. 

153. 


What do you spend your time in ?—I spend my time in studying.— 
—What does your brother spend his time in ?—He spends his' time in 
reading and playing.—Does this man s])cnd his time in working?—Ho 
is a good-for-nothing fellow j, he spends his time in drinking and 
playing.—What do your children s])end their time in?—They s]ii'n(l 
their lime in learning.—Can you pay mo what you owe me r —1 cannot 
pay it you, fox the merchant has failed to bring me iny money.—Why 
have you breakfsated without me i—You failed to come at nine o'clock, 
so that we have breakfasted without you.—Hus the merchant brought 
yon the gloyes which yqlj bought at Ids house {dies lai )!—He has failed 
to bring then, to me.—Has he sold them yon on credit?—Me has sold 
them me, on the con^ary, for carh.—Do you know those men ?—1 do 
not know them ; hut I boljevc that they arc (ce soul) good-for-iiotliiug 
fellows, for they spend their tiine in playing.—Why did you fail f# 
come tq. my fathe" this morning?—Thettailor did not bring me the 
coat which he promised me, so that I could not go to him.—Who is 
the man who has just spoken to you ?—lie is a merchant,—What has 
the shoemfiher just brought?—He has brought the shoejjj^’-h he has 
made us.—Who are the men that have just arrive^ ?—Tliey are llns- 
sians.—;Where (Jid'your unde dine yesterday?—He dined at home.— 
How much"(lid he spend?—He spent five francs.—How much has he 


a month to live upon ?—:^le has two hundred 
.vpi?u>%D(i}on throw your hat away ?—I do 1 

__tl ¥T ___ _t. t_ _ . 


!fed francs a Ynonth to live 
(not throw it away, fc® -J 
fits me very wdl.r-How much have you, spent to-day?—I have not. 
spent much; I have only spent two francs.—Do you spend every day 
a| much as that?—I sometimes dpend more than that,—Has that man 
been wwfing long ?—He hjis but just come.—What docs he wish ?— 
He wisherftp speak to your—Are you willing to do that?— I am wil¬ 
ling to do it.—Shall you be able (Lesson XLVI.) fo do it well ?—I will 
do my best,—Will this man.be sfble to do that ?—lie will be able to do. 
it, for be -will do his best. 
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Chujiiantieme Le^on. 


Var. Loin. 

Howfar (meaning what dis- Quelle distance ?. 

tance) i 

Oba. The impersonal il y a cannot tc rendered into English by 
there ia, there are, when it is used in reply to ihe question. Bow far ? 
Quelle diatance f 


How far is it from hero to I’tois ? 

Is it far from here to Paris t 
It is far. 

It is not far. 

How many miles is it f 
It is twenty miles. 

“■ A mile. 

It is almolit two hundred niHcs 
from here to Paris. 

It is nearly a hundred miles from 
Berlin tf "sstma. 


• From. 

•*« From Venice. 

From London. 

1 am from Paris. 

Wliat countryman are you? 

Are you from France ? 

I am. 

The Parisian.' 

He is a Pari^an (from Paris). 
.31ie king. , 

The philjisopher. 


Quelle distance y a-t-il d’iei tk 
Paris ? 

Y a-t-U lojn d’ici a Paris ? 

II y a loin. 

II n’y a pas loin. 

(fombjen doaiaillos y a-t-il I 
II y a ringt milles. 

Un mille. 

11 y a pres de <eu.)C cents* milles 
d’ici il Paris. 

II y a environ cent milles de Ber¬ 
lin a Vienne. 


Le. f 

■De Venise. ; ?*■ 

De Londres. 

^c suis do Paris, 
t De quCl pays Stes-yotts J 
£tes-veos do Ifranee? 

JYn Bifis. 

Le Parisien. 
t*!! est Paririefi. 

Le roi. 

Is: ])hilosophe. 
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Tho jpreocptor, tlic tutor. 
TTie professor. 

'I'he tile innkeeper. 


Are you an Englishman i 
Whence do yoft come ? 

I come from Paris. ' 


To fly, to run away. 

I run awayflhou runuest ainiy, 
lie runs away. 

Why do you lly ? 

I fly because I am afraid. 


To a.sxio'e. 

1 assure you that lie is anived. 


"’’To hear. 


Have you heai'd nothing newr 
I have heard nothing new. 


To Jtappen. 

The happiness, fortune. 

The unhappiness, mirfbrtune. 
■'a riiii'ortune has happened. 
He has met with a great misfor¬ 
tune. 

AVhht has happened to you ? 
Notliing has happened to me. 

I have met with your hroSicr. 


The poor toan. 


Eo pr^cepteur. 

Le professeur. 
L’aiibergiste. 

jfiltes- vous Anglais ? 
D’oil venea-vnus ? 
Je viens de Paris, 


‘S’enfuir* 2 : pros, pavl fi:y- 
ant ; part. fui. 

.le m’cnfuis,tul’enfuis, il s’enfiiit. 

Pourquoi vous cnfiiyez-vous i 
Je m’enfuis pareeque j’ai jicur. 

Assurer 1. 

Je vous assure qn'il est arrive. 

•f- Apprendre * (is coiijuwa toil 
like its primitive prcn~ 
Lc.?snn XXXIV.). 

t N'avcz-vous rien ajipris de nou¬ 
veau f 

1 'Jc n'ai lien uppris de nouveau. 

flir^ivor 1 .' 

Le honhciir. 

I,e ipalhcur. 

II est arrive un grand malhfjij 
tiljiii cat arrive un grand mal- 
heur. 

Quo vous est-il arrivJ ? 

II ne ni’cst rien anivJ. 

J’ai rencontre votro friire. 


Le pativre howme. (See Note 1, 
Lesson XXX’l.) 
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I have cat Ills finger. 

You have broken the man’sheck. 

To pity. 

I pity, thou pitiest, he pities. 

Do yon pity that Aan ? 

I pity him anth all my hem-t. 

With all mjr heart. 

T<i complain. 

Do you complain ? 

1 do not complain. 

Do you complain of my friend ? 

1 do compTain of him. 

I do not complain of him. 

To dare. 

To spoil, to damaye. 

To seme, to wait upon. 

Dost thou wait upon (serve) ? 

I do wait upon (I serve). 

He waits upon (he sen es). 

Bo you wait upon (do you serve) ? 
To serve some one, to u-ait upon 
some one. 

Has he been in your service? 
Has he v—vj?4^’ou I 

How long lias he been in yigiu’ 
service ? 

* 

Tlie service.' 

2'o o_^er. 

Do you offer ? 

I do offer. 

Thou offercst. 

He offers. 


t Je lui ai coupd le doigt. • 
t VouB avez cassd le oou h 
Thomme. 

Pkiindre * 4 ; j(vs, part, plai- 
gmnt s past jiart. plaint. 

Jc plains, tu plains, il plaint. 
Plaignez-vous cct homme t 
Je le plains de tout mon cceor. 
t De^lBut mon coeur. 

f Se pjlaindre* 4. 

■f Vous plaignez-vous ? 

Je ne me plains pas. 

Vous plaignez-vous de raon ami ? 
Je m’en plains. 

Je ne m’en plains pas. 

Oser 1. 

Gdter 1. ' . 

Servir* 2; pres. part, ser¬ 
vant ^ past part. semi. 
Sers-tu ? 

•Je sers. 

■ II serj. 

Servez-vous ? • 

Servir quelqqjun. 

A-t-il et^ a votre service ? 

Vous a-t-il servi ? 
fComhien y»a-t-il qu’il vous 
sert ? 

t Cotebien y a-t-il ^u’il est t 
votrj service ? 

Le service; 

Offrir* 2 ; pres. part, offirant; 

past part, offert. ' • 

Offrqj!-vous? 

J’offire. 

■»Tb offies. 

II offre. 
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To mifide, to trust tuith, tQ 
entrust. 

Uo you f-sjjt rne witli youx money ? 
I do trust y<^witli it. 

I have entrusted &at man with a 
secsfet. 

The eecrot. ■ 

To Iceep ^ny thing secret. 

I have kept it secret. ^ 

To take care of something. 

Do yoh take care of your clothes f 
I do take care of them. 

Will you take care of my horse? 

I will take care of it. 

To leave. 

To squander, to .dissipate. 

He has squandered all his wealth. 

, To hinder, to prepent. 
To keep,from. 

You hinder me from sleeping. 


Confer 1. 

Me confies-vons votre nlgent ? 
Jc vous le confie. 

J’ai confie un secret h cet homme. 

• Le secret. .. 

fGarderlc,secret de quelquc-chose, 
t J’en ai garde le secret. 

Avoir* soin v de quelquc- 
I’rendrs* soin J chose. 
Avez-Vous soin dc vos lie bits? 
Jen ai soin. 

Voulez-vous prendre 5 pin de inon 
cheval ? 

Je veux en prendre soin. 

Laisscr 1. 

Dissiper 1. 

II a dissipe tout son bicn. 

EmpSclier 1 (takes de befure 
the infinitive). 

I fVous m’cmpechez de dormir. 


{ 


To phrohase. 


What have you pwchased to-day ? 


I have purchased ^wo handker- 

ebiefr'-x^ ' 


Have yon purchased any thing to- 
'kV ? 1 


Faire cmplette (a feminine noun ; 

takes dc before the substantive). 
Faire des ertiplettes. 
t De quo! avez^vous fait cmplctfo 
aqjourd’hui ? ' 

fj’ai mit emplette dc deu.vmon- 
. 'choirs. 

Avez-vous fait des emplettes au- 
joid’hni ? 


Most lovely, charming. 

Admirably. .. 
That hat fli^yon admirably-. 
That coat fits him very well. 

It is charming. 


Charm ant (an adjeetive); trjs-bicn, 
extrfimement bieri (adverlxs), 
inerveille (an adverb). 

- (>, chapeau vou.s va a mervcillc. 
Cct habit Ini va Ires-bicn. . 

C’est charmant. 
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EXERCISES. 

154 . 

How far is it from Paris.to London?—It is nearly4#o hundred 
milJs from "Paris to London.—Is it far from here to Berlin?—It is far. 
—Is it far from here to,Vienna ?—It is almost a hundred and fifty miles 
from hero to Vienna.—Is it farther from Paris to Blois than from 
Orldans to Paris?—It is farther from Orleans,to Paris than from Paris 
to Blnis.— tlow far is it from Paris to Berlin ?—It is almost a hundred 
and thirty miles from Paris to Berlin.—llo-^ou intend to go to Paris 
soon ?—I intend to go thither soon.—Why do you wish to go this time 
(celte fois) ?—In order to buy good books and good gloves there, and 
to see ray good friends.—1« it long since you were there ?—It is nearly 
a year since 1 was there.—Do you not go to Italy this ydar {eeltc ahn^e)} 
—1 do not go thither, for it is too far from here to Italy,—Who are 
the men tjjat have just arrived ?—'Ihey are philosophers.—Of what 
country’ are they?—They arc from London.—Who is the man who has 
just started ?—Ue is an Englishman, who has squandered away (dissip^) 
all his fortune (tout son bieii) in France.—What countryman are you ? 
—1 am a Spaniaird, and my friend is an Italian.—Are you from Tours? 
- Xo, I am a Parisian.—How much money haver your children spent 
to-day?—They have spent but little; they have spent but one crown. 
—Where did you dine yesterday ?—I dined at the innkeeper’s.—Did 
you sjieiid mueh ?— I spent a crow’n and a half,—Has the kjng passed 
lu re Qiar id) ?—He h.as not passed here, but before the fiieatre.—Have 
you seen him?—I have seen him.—Isdt the first^time (la premiire fois 
(/ue) you have seen him ?—It is not the first^timo, for I have seen him 
i.-«re than twenty times. 

LIS. 

Why docs that man run arvaj’ ?—lie runs away hceause he is afraid, 
—AVhy do you run away ?—1 run away because I am afraid.—01 
whom are yi)u'^4#mid (Le^on XLIII.)?—1 am afraid of the man who 
docs not love mc!^Is he your enemy?—I do not^^ow 'Olhether he 
is my enemy; but I fear all those who do not love me,*!!)? if they 
do me no harrps they yrill do me no good.—Do you fear my cousin ?— 
I do not fear him, for he haS*never done anyimdy harra.--You,j!~ ,>si 
tlfa' wrong to run away before that njan, for I assure yofl'tfiat he is 
(que e’est) a very good maw {brave homme), who has never done harm 
to any one.—Of whom has yonr brother heard ?—He has heard of a 
man to whom a misfortune hfts happened.—Why have your scholars 
not done their exercises ?—I assure you that? they have don^hem, and 
you are mistaken if you believe that they have not done tlTOn.—What 
liavc you done with my hook ?—I assure you that I have not seen it.— 
11.03 your son had my knives?—lie assures me that he has not bad 
them.—Has your pnele arrived already ?—He has not arrived yet,— 
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Wilfyou wait till he returns?—I cannot wait, for I ha\'8'a good deal 
(beaucoup) to do.—Have you not heard any thing new?—I have heard 
notMngJigw.—Has the king arrived?—They say that he ha*arrived. 
—What ha8'^iai)peried to you ?—A' great misfortune has haiipciicd to 
me.—What \kqvicl) ?—I have met with my greatest eneehy, whd has 
given me a blow with a stick.—Then I pity you with all my heart.— 
Why do you pity that man ?—I pity him, beoause you have broken his 
neck_Why do you complain of my friend ?—I complain of him, be¬ 

cause he has cut my finger.—Does that man serve you well?—He does 
serve me well, but he spet.ds loo much.—Are you willing to take this 
servant?—1 am willing to take him, if he will serve me.—Can I take 
that servant?—lYou can take him, for ho has served me very well.— 
How long is it since he is out of {hors de) your service .'—It is Imt two 
months since.—Has he served you long?—Ho has sen'cd me for 
{pendant) si.v years, 

ir.(>. 

Do yon offer mo any thing?—I have nothing to (n) offer yon.— 
What does my friend offer' you?—He offers me a book.—Have tin; 
Parisians offered you any thing ?—They have offered- me wine, bre.ad, 
and good beef.—AVhy do you pity onr neigiibour ?—I pity him because 
he has trusted a merchant of (de) Paris with his money, and flic man 
(et gue celm-ci) will not return it to him,—Do you trust this man with 
any thing ?—I do not trust him with any thing.—lias he already kept 
any thing frera you ?—I have never trusted him with any thing, so tliut 
ho has never kept any thing from me.—Will you ti’ust my father with 
your money?— I will trust him with it.—AVith what secret has my son 
entrusted yon?—1 cannot entrust you with that with which Pas 
entrusted me, for he has desired me (rn’a prte') to keep it secret.— 
Whom do you entrust with your secrets?—-I entrust nobody with 
them, so that nobody knows them.—Ha.s your brother been rewarded ? 
—He has, on the contrary, been punished; bat I be^^ci (prier) to 
keep it secret, for no one knows it.—AVl’at has/'lapjicn^ to him? 
—I will^tcll you.’-hat has liappcned tojiim, if you promise me to kefp 
it secret.—Do you promise me to keep it secret?—I do promise you, 
for I pity him with all my heart.—Will you take care of my clothes? 

iH.rll take care of them.—Are you taking care of the book which 
I lent yhu ?—I am taking care of it.—Wlio will take care of m^ser- 
vant ?—’I'iio landlord will take care of hini,—Do you throw away your 
hat?,—I do not throw it away, for it fits me. admirably.—Does your 
friend sell his coat?—He does not sell it, fc it fits him most beau¬ 
tifully.—yJVbo has sjioiied my book ?—No one has spoiled it, because 
no one.haS'dajed to touch it (?e (our/ie)-). 
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THIRD MONTH. 

2’rom^e Mois. 


FIFTY-FIRST LESSON. 
Cinqiimite et unieme Lefon. 


Will the i)co]>lc come soon ? 

Soon, very soon. 

A violin. 

To play upon the violin. 
'J'o play the Aiolin. 


he monde viendra-t-il bienlOt 1 
BieutCt. 

Un violon.. 
t Jouer dn violon. 


Obf, AVhcn a musical instrument is spoken of, the^ vcA jouer, to 
play, governs the genitive, but the dative when a game is spoken of. 
H.X. To play at cards,yoaer aux carles * to play at dliess, jouer atas Macs. 


■ ’ * ~~ 'ITie harpsichord. 

To play the harpsichord. . 

To play upon theharjisichord. 
What instrument do you play ^ 

To touch.. 

Near: 

Near me. 

. Near them. 

Near the fire. 

Near the trees. 
Near going. 

Where do you live ? 

1 live near, the castle. 

Wh^ axe you doing near the fire I 


I Lo clavecin. 

t Jouer du olaftcin. 

I tUefiuel instrument jouez-vous! 

1 Touchgr. 

Brls <ie. 

Pres de.moi. 

Pres d’emc. 

> Priis du feu. 

Priss des arbres. 

Pres'jJi’aUer. 

Oh dhmeurez-vous. 

•Je demeure prhs du chateau 
. Clue faites-vous pres du feu I 
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To dance. 

To fall. 

To drop (meauingto let full). 

IlM he dropt any thing? 

He has not dropt any thing.' 

To retain, to hold bade. 


To approadh to draw near. 

Do you ni>j)roach the fire ? 

I do approach i^. 

To approadi; to have acces.i 
to one. ^ • 

He is a man difficult of access. 

I goaway(withdraw)fromtbe fire. 

To withdraiufroiv.- 
To go awagfrom. 

I go away from it. 

AVhy (Toes that inah go away from 
the fire ? 

He goes pway from it because he 
is not cohl. 


To recoiled^ 


Po you recollect that ? 

I do rceollcet it. <; 

Docs youfV'Othor recollect'tliat ? 
He does rcooUeot it. 

Do you recollect the words ? 

I do recollect them. 


Danserl. 

Tomber l (takes for its 
ausiliajw). ' 

Laisser tomher. 
A-t-illiusaetomberquelque chose? 
II n’a rien Iqissd tomher. 

i Retenir* 2 (is conjugated 
like tenir*, Lesson XL.). 


S'approcher 1 (governs the 
genitive). . 

Vons approchcz-vous du feu ? 

Jc in’en approcUc. 

y !pprodier qudqu’itn. 

C'est un homrae qu’on ne pent 
approchcr. 

Je m’eloignc du feu. 

1 ■ S'tthjigncr 1 (governs the 
j genitive). 

Je m’en (fioigne. 
iVurqtici cot homrae sVloigne-t-il 
/u feu ? 

Ii s’en eloigne parocqu’il n’a pas 

froid. - 

r i' 


fSi.rappekr 1 (governs the ac¬ 
cusative. SceObs.Ijcs.XXXtK-. 
on,the doubling of the letter I 
when it is followed by e mute). 
Vous rappelcz-vous cela? 

Je me 7e rappelle. 

Votre frJire se rappellc-t-il ccia f 
11*66 le rappelle. 

Vons rappelra-vous les mote? 

Jo me les rappelle. . 
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Have you rccoDecIcd the words ? 
f have rccoUcotcd Uicin. 

I have recollected them. 

I lave yon j-ecoftected th.cin J 
Vou have re?olleetcd them. 

Has he recollected thom? 
lie has recollected them. 

We have recollectcd’them. 

They have recollected them. 
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Vons fites-vpus rappcle Its mets i 
.To me Ics snia rappel^s. 

Je ne mo les snis ])a3 rappele^ 
Vous les ites-vous rappeiesf 
Vous vons les £tes rappelds.' 

Se les est-il rappel A ? 

11 so les est rappd^s. 

Nous nons les sommes rappck%. 
lls se les sont rnppeks. 


To remember, to •ecolleci. 


■{ 


Oo vou rcuieimicr that man 

1 do vcmeinher him. 

I)(i yon renieiaher that? 

I do rememher it. 

Wlial do you reinemher? 

1 reinemher nothing. 


8e.souvenir* 2, or 
Se ressouvenir* 2 (govern the 
genitive; are conjngated'lihc 
ociiir*, theirprimitive. Lessons 
XXIV. & XXXIV.). 

VouS Bouvenez-vous de cet 
homine ? , 

<Tc m’en souviens. 

Vons sonvenez-vous do cela? 

.Te ra’en souvlenp. 

Ve quoi vous souvenez-vous ? 

Je ne me souviens de rien. 


To sit dai'jii. 

;Vre you sitting down 1 
I am sitting down. 

'I'lion art sitting down, 
lie i.s sitting down. 

1 shall or will sif (d^'n. 

lie sits near the fire. 

He is sitting near the fire. 

To like better, to pr^er. 
Do you like to stay here better 
than going out ? 

I like staying here better than 
going out. 

11c likes to play better than to 


■YS’asseoU^; jires. part.s’«J- 
seyesiU; pa.st part, assis. 

Vous assej’cz-vous ? 

Je m'assieds. 

Tu t'assicds. 

11 s’assiod. 

Je m'asskirai, or jc m’asseierai. 
(Sec Lesson .^LVJ.) 

II est assis pres du feu. , 

Aimer mwva. 

• 

Aimez-vous mieux rcster ici (fio i 
de sartir J 

J’airno tnieu.x tester in ipic da 
^rtir. 

II ainie mieux jouerfjix d'etudier 
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Dd you like to unite better tbea 
to speak f 

I KkeCio speak better than to 
write. 

Better Aan. 


He likes to do both. 

I like beef better than liitton. 

Do you like bread better than 
cheese! • 

I like neither the one nor theother. 
I like tea as much as coffee. 

Just as much. 

Some veal. 

A calf, calves. 

Quich, fast. 

Sloiv, slowly. 

‘ Aloud. • 

Does your master speak aloud ? 
He speaks aloud. 

In order to learn French iac must 
speak aloud. 

Quicker, faster. 

Kot so quick, less quick. 

As fast as you. 

He eats quicker *han I. 

Do you learn as fast as I ? 

I learn faster than you. 

I do not understand you. because 
you Sj.cak too fast. 


To sell cheap. 
"vc To.sell dear. 
Does he sell cheap ? 

He does not sell dear. . 

He has sold to me very dear. 


Aimcz-s’ous mieux ccrire quo do 
-liarlcr 

J’airae mieux parler qur’d'^crire 
Mieiiai—que de¬ 
ll aime •! faire I’un ct I’autrc. 
J’aimo mieux le boeuf que Ic 
raouton. 

Aiuiez-vous mieux le pain quo le 
fromage ? 

.Te n’airoe ni I’un ni I’antre. 
J’aime tout autant le the' quo le 
cafe. 

■ Tout autant. 

Du veau. 

Un veau, des veaux. 

Vile.. 

Lentcment. 

Haul or ci hank voie. 

Votre maltre parle-t-il haut i 
n parle bant. 

Pour apprendre le franyais. jj/aut 
parler haut. 

FJ'io rife. 

i\is si vite, moins rite. 

Aussi vite qu' vous. 

II mange plus vite que raoi. 
Apprenez-vous aus.si vite quemoi! 
J’apprends jilus vite que vous. 

Je ne vous comprends pas parce- 
que votis-parlez trop vite.* 

Vendre & bon march^. 
Vendre clier. 

Vcrid-il ii boh marehc I 
II nc vend pas chcr. 

II m’a vendu fort cher. 
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Sj. 

'I’his mail4flls cveigrtbitig so ilear,- 
tliat ono«cannot buy any thing 
of linn. 

You speak so fast that I cannot 
understand you. 

To iHiy suinething o?some one. 

I have bought it of him. . 

So tmeh, so 

I liave written so many notes that 
I cannot .write any more. 

Do you fear to go otit i 
I do fear to go out. 

?'() run avxvj, to fly. 

Did you run away ? 

I did not run aw-ay. 

Wily did that man run away J 

He ran away because lie was 
afraid. 

Who has run away J 
He has run away. 


Si. 

Get homme vend tojit si cl^r, 
qu’ou ne pent rien acheter chez 
lui. 

Vous parlez si vite, quo jc uo puis 
vous comprendre. 

Acheter qndque-cliose h quel- 
qu’un. 

Je le luiftiachetd' 

Tanl. 

J’ai ^orit tant de billets, quo jc ne 
puis plus en ecrirc. 

Craignez-vous de sortir ? 

Je Crains de sortir. 

So sanver 1 ; s’en/mi' * 2 . 

(Lesson L.]( 

Vous etes-vous sauve ? 

Je no me spis pas sauve. 

Peurquoi -cet homme s’est-il 
sauve? " — * 

11 , s’est sauve parocqu’il a cu 
peur. , 

Qui a’eSt enfui ? 

Qui s’est sauve ? 

II s’est enfui. 

II s’est sauvd. 


EXERCISES. 

157. 

*S)o you play tlio violin?—I do not play the violin, bulftjie harp, 
sichord.—Shull we have a ^itdl to-night ?—We shall have one.—.\t 
what o’clock ?—At a qtiartcr to elsve#..—What o’elock is it now ?*-It 
is almost eleven, and the people will soon come.—Wliat 'mstnunfnU 


' Acheter li quilipiun means to Imy nf or for some one. ■ ,Ex. J’ei 
se/n U ce. tliecid a voire frire, I have bot^jht tW horse of your brother; 
!. c. Je I'm ttchete de lui, I have bought it of hhn. Tai aoheldm gateau 
II iiion en/aut, I hajy bouj'ht a cake for my chjld; i. e, Je I’ai aohele 
po«r/«i. I have, boiigbt it for biui. _ ' . • 
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wUl you play?—I shall play the violin.'—If yop play the violin I shall 
play upon the harpsichord.—Are there to he (doit-il y avoh) a great 
ina'hy people at oiur bail!—There is to be a great many.—Will j^ou dance ? 
—1 shall dance.—Will your diildren dance f—They will dance it they 
please (si ceSi tear convimt, or si cela Iciir plait ).—In whnt do you 
spend your time in this country ?—1 spend niy time in playing on the 
liarpsicliord, and in reading.—In what docs your cousin divert hiin- 
Bclf?—He diverts himself in idaying upon tlie violin.'—Docs any one 
dance when you play ?-tuA great many people dance when I jday.— 
\i3io i —At first (d’abord) our children, then our cousins, at last <-ur 
neighbours.—Do you amuse yourselves ?—I assure yon that we amuse 
ourselves very much—Whom do you pity?—I pity your fridnd.— 
Why do you pity him?—I pity him because he is ill.—lias any body 
pitied you ?—Nobody has pitied me, bcc.-iuse I have not been ill.—Do 
you offer me any thing ?—I offer you a fine gun.—What, has my father 
offered you?—Ho has offered me a fine hook.—'I'o whoin lm\'e you 
offered your (me horses ?—I liave offeredthem to the Englisli enplain.— 
Dost thou offer til}' pretty little dog to these eliiUlren r—I oiler it to 
them, for I love them v'ith all my heart.—Why have you given that buy 
a blow with your fist ?—Because he huidered me from sleeping.— Hus 
any body hindered you from writing ?—Nobody has hindered me I’rom 
writing, but I have hindered somebody from hurting your cousin. 


lOS. 

Have you dropt any thing? -I have dropt nolliing, hut my cou.sm 
dropt some money.—W'^o has picked it up ?—Some men ha ve. 
picked it uii.—Was it returned to him (le lid a-l-on reitdii) ?—ITwas 
returned to him, for those who picked it up did nut wish to keep it.— 
Is it cold to-day?—It i^ very cold.—Will.j jvi draw near the fii'C?—-I 
cannot draw ncai' it, for I am afraid >,f burning myself.—Why does 
your ft'ieiid go away from the fire ?—He goes away i t because he 
is afraid of burning himself.—Art thou c(.ning'n.ar the fire?—I am 
coming near it, I icause I am very coli.—Do you go away from the 
fire?—I do go away from it.—Why do you go away from it?—Be¬ 
cause I am not cold.—Arc you oold.nr wa.;m ?—I am neither cold nor 
warm.—W'.y <lo your c'nildren approach the fire?—They approach 
because tuey ai'c cold.—Is any body cold?—Somebody is cold.—Who 
is cold ?—The little boy, whose father has lent you a horse, is. cold.^— 
Wiy does he not warm himself ?—Because his father has lio money to 
buy wood.-—Win you tell Iiim to come to me to warm himself ?—I will 
tell him BS,(fe).—Do you remember any thing ?—I remember nothing. 
—What-does your uncle reeolleet?—He . recollects what you have 
proi^sed him.—What have I promised him ?—You have promised him 
to go to France with him no.\t winter.—I intend to do so, if it is not 
too cold.—Why do you withdraw from the fire?—i have been sitting 
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near the fire this hour and a half, so that I am no longer cold.—^Does, 
your friend not like to sit near the fire?—He likes, on the contrary, 
much (htaucott]^ to sit near the fire, but only when he is sold.—May 
one ^pro*cji your uncle?—One may approach him, for he receives 
everyoody.—Will you sit down?—1 will Sit down.—Where does yoior 
father sit down ?—Ho sits down near me.—Where shall I sit down 1 — 
You may sit near ipo.—Ho yon sit doxvn near the fire?—I do not sit 
down neai' the fire, for I am afraid of being too warm.—Ho you 
recollect my brother?—I do recollect him. 

159 . 

Ho your parjnts rccoUcct their old friends ?—Tliey. do recollect 
them.—Ho you rccollcet these words?—I do not recollect them.— 
Have you recollected that?—I have recollected it.—Has yoiir uncle 
recollected those words ?—He has recollected them.—Have I recol¬ 
lected my e.'Rireise ?—You have recollected it.—Have you recollected 
your cxerci.ses ?—1 liavo recollected them, for I hai e learnt them by 
heart i and ray brothers have recollected theirs because they have learnt 
them by heart.—Is it long since you saw your friend from I'aris ?—I 
saw him a fortnight ago.—Ho your scliolars like to learn hy heart?—^ 
Tlicy do not like,to learn hy heart; they hko reading and writing 
better than learning by lieai’t.—Do you like cider better that! \/mc r— 
I like wine better tlian cider.—Hoes your brother hko to play?—lie 
likes to steidy better than to play.—Ho you hke veamictDcr than 
inniton?—1 like the latter lielter than tlio former.—Ho you like to 
drink better than to cat ?—I like to cat*better thai* to drink; but roy 
uncle likes to drink better than to cat.—H»je3 tlie' Frenchman like 
fowl’better than fish?—Ho likes fish better than fowl.—flo you like 
to write better than to spajje ?-^I like to do both.—Hb you like IToney 
better than sugar ?—I like nta.' cr.—Hoes your father like coffee better 
than tea?—He likes neither.—Ciin you understand me ?—Xo.^Sir, for 
you sjieak too .".-ti - Will you be kind enough {avoir la bante) not to 
speak so fast ?—I w3i not spfiakjpo fast, if you will listen to me. 

160 . 

Can you understand what my brother tells yorf?—He spcajj^j so fast, 
lha? I cannot understand liirn.—Can your pupils understand ^ou ?— 
'Jbey understand me when I ?peak slowly; for in order to he under¬ 
stood one must sjieak slowly.—Is it nScessairy to speak aloud to leami 
French?—It is necessary to speak aloud.—Hoes your master speak 
aloud?—Ho docs speak aloud and sIowe-^M^y do you noty»ay any 
thing of tliat mcreliant?—He sells so, dear that I cannot buy any 
thing of him.—^Will you take me to anofocr ?—I wall take yon to the 
sou of the one whom you bought of last year [I’ann^s passife).—‘Hoes 
ho sell as dear as thiatonc ?—He sells cheaiMir.—Ho yoxw children like 
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leaSfuing Italian' better than Spanish?—They do not like to learn 
either^ they only like to learn Trench.—Do you like mutton ?—I like 
heitf better tlian mutton.—Do your'children like cake better than 
bread ?—They like both.—Has he read all the books which Jrc bought ? 
—He bought so many {lant) that he cannot read them ^l.—D3 you 
wish to write some,exercises?—I have nTittcn so many that I cannot 
write any more.—Why does that^man run away?—He runs away 
because he is afraid.—Will any one do him harm ?—No one will do 
him harm ; but he dar^s not stay, because he has not done his task, 
and is afraid of being punished.—Will any one touch him ?—No one 
will touch him, hiit he will he punished by his master for not having 
(poKr«’ai)oirjj«s)donehis task. (.See end of I^csson XXIV.) 
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Oinqxiantc-dmtmeme Lefon. 


Byjhe side of. 

To pass by the siilc of some one. 
I have passeii by the sule of you. 
! fave you pa-ased by the side of 
my brother J ' , 

I have passed by the side of him. 


'A c8te de. . 

Passer ii cutS de qnefqu’un^ 

.Pat passti a cOte’ de vous. 
.\ve7.-™ii3 passe it e5te de mon 
frcre ? 

J’ai passe a c6te de lui. 


Oils. A. Prepositions formed with a, au, or aux, and a noun, require 
tlic genitive case after them; almost all others require the accusative. 


Til jMss III/ a place. 

I h.avc passed by the theatre, 
lie has i«issed by the castle. 

V('" ’'ojfe passed before my ware¬ 
house. 


To dure. 


I dare not go tliither. 

Ue dares not do it. 

1 did not dare to tell him so.. 

To make use of, to use.. 

Do you use my horse ? 

1 do use it. 

Docs your fatlter use it f 
lie dues use it. 


•|‘ Passcr-a iqvis d’uii endroit. 
-^J’ai passe aupres du thddtrc. 
f II a passd^upr^ du chateau. 
Vous nnx passe devant mon ma- 
gasin. 

Oser ]. 

(See Obs. A. Lesson XXX. on 
verbs not ta^ng a pretjosition 
before the infinitiyc.) 

Jc n’osepas y allcr. 

11 n’osepas le faire. jy 
Je n’ai pas osd le lui dife- 

servir* 2 de .. 
(See»Les8on L.) j. 
yous serven-vous de mon dheyal I 
.lom’ensers. 

Votre pSre s’en Bort-il? 
.Ds’enaert. 
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^ve ybu treed ray gun i ' 

I lreve Bsedit, • . • 

Th^- have used your books. 
Th^ have used them. 

To 'kistriuA. 


1 insiract, thou instractesf:, he 
instaicts. 

To. teach. 

To teach some one something!. 

He teaches me arithmetic. 

1 teach you French. 

I have taught him French. 

To teaoJi some, one to do 
somethin/^. 

He teaches me to read.' 

I teach him tc write. 

'Hie French master (meaning the 
masterof the Frenchlangiiage).. 
The French master (meaning tiiat 
the master is a Frenchman, 
whatever he teaches).. 

To shave. 

To get'sJiaved. 
iTo dress. 

’. To iindress. 

To dress one’s self. 

To undress one’s self. 

Have yotk^dressed yourself ? 

I have not yet dressed myself. 
Have you dressed the child ? ' _ 

I have dressed it. . 


Vous fetesjvous sefvide mon fusil? 
. Je m’en snis servi. 

'Is se sont sends dp vos livies. 

IIs s’eh sont sends. . ' 

, Inst mire * 4; pres. part, tn- 
st'i'wisant; past part, in- 
. strait. 

■ J’-instmis^ tu instruis, il insttuit. 


Enseignerl. Apprendre^i. 
Enseigner quelque-chose d 
qvehpi’un. 

II m’enseigne le calcul. 

Je vous enscigne le fran^ais. 

Je lui ai enseign^ le frHn(;ais. 

Apprendre d quelquun d 
fairs quelque-chose. 

11 ra’apprend a lire. 

Jc lui apprends ^ &rire. 

Le maStre dc franfats. 

Le malt'c franjais. 


iiaser 1. 

•|* Ee fairs raser. 

Ilahillerl. 

Deohahiller 1. 

S’hahilkr 1. 

8e d^shahiUer 1. 

Vous dtes-vous babille ? 

Je ne mo suis pas encorti habilld. 
Avez-vous habiUiS I’enfant 
Jc i’ai habiU^. 
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To iindp. I B^faire *. 

(Conjugated like its primitiye, 
Ussons XXIV. and XX^II.) 

To get rid of. ' Sa defairs *de. 

Are you getting rid (rf your da- Voua d^foites-voija de votre sucre 
maged sugar? • ‘ ayarie? 

1 am getting rid of it. Je m’en define. 

Did you get rid ofyotir old ship? Vous ites-vous ddfait de votre 

vieux viusseau ? 

f did get rid of it. , Jo m’en snis ddfait. 

To pari with. Se d^aire* de. 

'llie design, the intention. Le dessein. 

• 

To intend or to have the in- Aiwr dessein. (takes de be-- 
tention. fore jtbc jnfinitivq). - 

T intend to go thither. 

Vi'c have the intention to do it. 

Po you intend to part with your 
horses ? 

1 have already i)artfd witU theiu. 

He has parted with his gun. "II s’est dffait derfon ItisU. 

Have you parted with (dis- Vous etes-vous ddfait de votra 
■ changed) ydnr serv ant i doinestii^ ? 

I have parted with (discharged) Je m’en suis dc'fait. 
him:* 

To get rid of some ork. | 8e de harrasser de quelgtrit n 

1 tliu get riu of , Je me suis debarrasse de ltd. 

Did yoim father get rid (rf tUat Votre p^re. s’^t-il ddbarrass^ da 
man ? cet homme i 

He did get rid of him. i II s’en est debarrass^. 

^ >— — 

To wake. "j EveiMer 1. ReveiUer 1. 

To awake. 1 S’eveiUerl. Se rdveiUer-\ 

Obs. B. £ceitler ipeans, to put an epd to s'^pep; roller, ^ interrupt 
sleep. The same distinction must be .bbservcd with respect to the 
refleetives, sVmWer and se rriwi/Iff. Ex. 

I generally awake at six o’clock I Je m’dlUeille ordinaireinent a six 
in the morning. , • I heurcs du matin. ' 

. ' •« 2 


J’ai dessein d’y aller. 

Nous avonsplessein de le fibre. 
Avez-vous desSein de vous defaire 
de VOS chevaux ? 

Je m’en suis dcia d^ftut; 
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My servunt gwertUy ^v&k6a me at 
six o’clock in the morning. 

A slight noise wakes ra'e. 

A dxearh has waked me. . 

,I do not make a noise In otder 
not to wake him. ... 

. A dream. ^ . 
Generally. 

To coDio duu'it,. 

To idight from one’s horse, to 
dismount. 

To conduct onds eclf. 
To behave. ■ 

I conduct myself well. 

Uflw docs he conduct himself.’ 


Mon domestique, m’^veille brdi- 
.nairementasixheuresdu matin. 
Ub bruit Mger me re vcille; ' 

Un songe m’a reycilld. 

Je ne fais pas dc bruit pow. ne j>as 
■ ' le rcvciller.- .. , 

: Un .songe, un reve. 

1 Urdinaircraent. 

licscendre f. 

Descendre de chcval. 

i Secoudutre'^i. (Less.XXXIT.) 

f C(MM 2 » 0 /fcl' 1 . 

Jc me condiiis liien. 

Comment ae couduit-il ? 


Towards. 

He behaves ill towards that man. 
He has behaved ill towards me.^ 

<J _ 

To he worth whils. 

Is it worth while i' 

It is worth while. 

Is it not.4vorth while i 
Is it worth while to' do that f 

■Is it worth while to write to him ? 

It is wca-t^nothing. h 

Is it better? 

■JtM better.’ . ‘ 

XVill it be better ? . ^ 

It'will not be better, > 

•It is better to do this than that, 

.•^f§ jsfetter to stay here t|tnn go a 

walking. 


Enters or rers. ' 

11 se comporlf mal envcr.s cet 
homme. 

II s’est m.a! compnrtd covers moi. 

f Valoir h p-niie- 
f t;t:la..'a.iit-il !a peine i 
tA’ha vaut la peitio. , 

•{ Cel'A ne v.aut-il pous la peine ? 
t Ocla vaut-il.?7 jiCinc de le faire’? 
'IpCeia vant-il la peine dc Ini 
beriro ? 

I'ljst-eo ia'peine de lui ccrirc ? 
Cela nc vant rien. 

•f Vaut-E inioux ? ' ’ p 

t ll vaut mieux. / ' 

■ t VaudraJ-t-M mieuxt 
t II ne vaudra pas mieiix. • 
til vaht mieux falrc ced que dp 
faire cela. '■ 

III vant raieux restcr ici que'de 
se i>romenfcr. 
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EXERCISES. 

, 101 . 

ilnve’j^mr books been found: —They have been found.—Where ?— 
UndoE Ihc bed.—Is my coat on the bed ?—It is under it.—Are your 
brother’s stockings under tlio bed i —They are upon it.—Have I been 
seen by any body^—You have l4en seen by nobody.—Have you passed 
by any body ?—1 pa‘-,sed by the side of you and you did not see mo.— 
lias any body passed by (he side of you i-^’obody has passed by the 
side of mo.—^AYhirc fus your son p.isstdl—Jle has passed by the 
thealiv.—Shall yon pass by the ee'itle'—I .shall pass there.—Why 
have you n'tfceleaned uiy^trunk ?—I was afraid to sotl my fingers,— 
11a.. my brother's -ervant clean'd Ins tnasler’s guns?—lie has cleaned 
tlum.—Has he not been afraid to soil Jos fingers ?—lie has not been 
afraid to sod tlieiu, because his fingers are never clean (propn). 
—Ho you u; e the hooks w Inch 1 h'lve 11 nt yon ? -I do use them —May 
I (pwis j<' use j'our kitif" ?—'iliou mayest use it, hut thou must not out 
thyself.—May my brothers use your hooks?—Tliey may use them. 
—May we use your gun?—Y’ott may use it, but you must not 
.spoil it.—What have you done with my wood^?—1 have used it to 
warm myself.—Has your father used my horse?—Ho has used it.— 
Have our neighbours used our clothes?—'Hiey have net used them, 
because they did not want them,—Who has .used my hat?—Nobody 
has used it.—lime you (old your brother to’comc dim-u.^I did not 
dare to tell bin -Why Iiiuc you not dared to tell him?—Because 1 
did not Wish to iv.ike him. —H.xshc told youfioi tc wake him?—He 
lias told me not to wake him when he sleeps. 

KH- 

Have you sheced to-i.."’—I have shaved.— Has your brother 
sliaved ’—He has not .sliaveH himself, but he got shaved.—Ho you 
shave often?— shave every mctriirug, and sometimes also in the 
eieniiig.—Mlicu do youeliaic m t!.c' evening^—Wlicn I do not dine 
at home.—How many times a d.iy docs your father shave ?—He shaves 
only onec a day, but iriy lyUe shaves twice a day.—Does jour eoiism i 
shave often ? —lie shaves only every other stay (c/e c/ecw Jjjur.i Fim).—^ 
At what o'clock do you duss m the mormug?—I dress as soon as 1 
have breakfasted, aud I*l>K’akfnst riery day at eight o’clock, or at a 
ipuutcr p,ast eight.- -Does yourue%hhimr dress before ho breakfasts ? 
—lie bre-aUfasts before he dn-ssis. -.Mwlii'l o'clock in the evening Ast 
thou undress?—1 ui.dufts as soon as I it^iirn from the tl^tre.—Dost 
thou go to the theatre eicry evening?.—I uo not go,every evening, for 
it is belter to study than to go to t?ie theatre.—At what -o’clock dost 
thou undress when thou dost not go to the theatre ?—I then undress 
as soon as I have supped, and go to hcd*at ten o'clock.—Have von 
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alr^dy dressed the child?—! Imve not dressed it yet, for it is still 
asleep (dort encore).—At what o’clock does it get up ?—It gets up as 
BOott ar. it is waked.—Do you rise as early as I ’—I do not know at 
what o’clock you rbo, but 1 rise as soon as I aWake.—Will yda tell my 
ttmnt to wake ine to-morrow at four o’clock?—I will tell him.— 
Why have you risen so early ?—My children have made such a {laat di) 
noise that they wakened me.—Have you slept welt ?—I have not slept 
well, for you made too much noise.—At what o’cioc.k did tho good 
captain awake ?—He awoJ e at u quartet past five in the morning. 

lf>3. 

Ilow did my child behave?—He behaved very well.—How did tnj 
brother helm 0 towards you?—He hehaveli very lull towards me, 
for ho behaves well toward.s tvery body.—Is it u i»ih while to wrife to 
that mhn ?—It is not worth while to write to him.—^Is it worth while 
to dismount from my hoisc in order to buy a cake ? -It is .lot woilh 
while, for it is not Ini'g since you ale.—li it worth while to disiiiouut 
from my horse in order to give sometlimg In that imor man ?—1 e.s. for 
ho seems [pmnit) to want it: but yon can give him a imething nillimit 
dismounting from yoiw horse.—Is it better to go to the theatre fhan to 
study?—It ia better to do the latter'than the former.—Is it hitter to 
Itarn to read French than to speak it ?—It is not worth while to Iciiiu 
to read it without learning to speak it.—Is it li' fter to go to bed Ilian 
to go a walking ?—It is liettcr to do the hitttr th.m th ■ lorriir - Is if 
better to go to Franci than to (Jciinaiiy ?—It i, not worth wli.li to go 
to FVance or to Germany when OoC has no wish to travel.- Did you at 
last get rid of that man ?--? did gel rid of him.—M hy has your l.itlur 
parted with his horses?—Because he did not want tlieiu any loorh.— 
lias your merchant sneceeded at last to get ntl,^;;? his damaged sugai ' 
—Ho has succeeded in getting rid of it.—sold it on eiedil -- 
He was ahje to sell it for dasli, so that luf did not sill it on cndit.— 
Who has taught you to rcnd?~I have learnt it with^^eVr) a Funeli 
master.—Has he taught you to write ? -^’e ’».is taught me to read and 
to write.—Who It. s uiught your liro.'her srilhmHie ?--A Frendi 
master has taught it him.— Do yon tali me?—I do tall you.—What is 
your jileasnre (que voei ii'aH-il, Lesson XLVIJ.)?—Why do you not 
rise: do jo't .mt know that it ia already late ?—What do you want me 
for (demandtr, Lesson XL.)?—I have lost a.11 my money,and I come 
to heg (priet } you to lend me some.—What o’clock is it ?—It is alrciuly 
u quarter past six, and you have slept long enough (a»»er dormi ).—Is 
it long since you rose ?— U is an hour and ahalf since I rose.—Do you 
wish to takes walk with me?—I cannot go a walking, for I am waiting 
far my french master. 
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To hop§, to e.vpec!f. | Esit^rery 

Ohs. A. In verbs having the acute accent (’ ) on the last syllable hut 
one of the inflnitive, the letter e takes the grave accent (' ) in all persons 
and tensc^where it is followed by a oonsnnant having o mute after it, 
ns! ceifer, to yield; je chde, I ^eld; ta cedes, thou yicldest il cede, he 
yields. 


I hope. 

Thou ho pest, 
He hopes. 

Ho you hope 5 
"Wc do hope. 


J’espere. 

Tu C.SpiTCS. 

II espure. ‘ • 
Hsperez- vous ? 
Nous esiii'n)n.s. 


Ho you espcct to find him there ? 
1 do e.v^)cct it. 


Esp<5rez-vmis I’y ti-onver ? (Obs. 

A. I.esson XXX.) 

Je Tespere. 


To chariijo , (uicaiiiujj, 
exchange). 

To change one thing for another, 
I cliange my hat for his, 


Changer ]. 

Changer tpujsiuc-chose contra 
qoclque-ohosc. 

Je chan— mon chapeau contrela 


2'o change (incaiiing, to jmt 
on other things), 
l kt you change yotvr hat f ’ 

I do change it., 

He changes his linen. 

They change their clothes. 


* Changer’l (takes de bofbx© 
■ iiubstantive). 
f Changeevvous rfc chsp^u ? 

\;J’i)n dtasft®- 

t H change de Iroge. 
fils changent rThabitsi. 
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• ' To mue. 

Iwix amonffthB men. ’ 

He 'tt’xes sniong the soldiers. 
Amopg. 

To recoffnise or to acknow¬ 
ledge. 

■ ■ ' ■ ' I.'- 

Do you recognise that man ? 

It is so long since I saw him that 
1 do not teeoUect him; 


I hare more bread than l ean eat. 


fSerii^X, 

t de ifle tn^Ie panni ]es iiommes. 
+ II se mSle pMmi Jes soldtits. 
Parmi. . 


Reoonnaitre *'4!. • (is eonjug. 
like its primitive connaUre f, 
Less. XXVm. and XXXIII.) 

Reoonnaisses-vous cet hqmmc ? 

I'l y a si long-temps que je ne I'ai 
sTi qne je ne le reconnais plus. 

J’ai phs de pain qne je n’en puis 
manger. " 


Obs. B. When there is a comparison between two sentences, the 
mb which follows pIbs, or moinsi requires the'negative ne. 


ITist man has more money than 
he will spend. 

Inhere is more wine than is neees* 
saiy. 

You have more mon<y than yon 
want. 

We have mWre shoes than we 
want. 

That man has fewer friends than 
he imagine 

To fancy. 

To think. 


To earn, to gaif, to get, 
Has you^ '&ther already, started 
(departed)? 

He is ready to depart, 

. Ready. [. ■' 

To make ready-’ " 

To make one’s sd/regd^. 
To keep one’s self ready. 


Get homme a plus d’argent qu'il 
n’e» di'penscra. , , 

11 y a plus de vin qu’il n’en faut. 

Vous svez plus d’argent qu’il »e 
vons en faut. 

Nous avons plus de soulsrs (pTil 
ae noqs e» taut. 

Cet-k/mme a moins d’ami^ qu’il 
, ne pcnsc. 
fr’iiTiagincr 1. . 

r-ensjrl. 

Gayn'cr'i. 

Votre pire cst-il d^i parti ? 

II est pi'ft B partir. 

Prit (takes^ bgibreihe infc), 
Prdparer 1. ' 

Se prdparer 1 . 

'Setenir* prit. 
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To s^it: 

To break somebody’s heart. 
You break tM man’s heart. 
'Wh«se heart Co I break t 

To sp'Xl.. 

To spread. 

To expatwte, to lay stress 
‘npoh. ^ 

'i'hat inaii is jlways expatiating 
upon that sniyeot. 

The subjeet. 
Always. 

To stretclf one's self along the 
floor. / 


Feiidre i. 

-Fendre le mur d quelqu’un. 
Vons fendexiecoeur a cet hbmme. 
'A qui est-ee quo je fends le eoeurf 

R^andre 4. 

Elendiv 4. 

S’etendre sur. 

Cet homme s’etend toujours sur 
cc sujet. . 

I Le sujet. 

'I'oujours. 

S’etendre sur le planchcr. 


To haiiy on or upon. 

, Tlie wall. 

I hang iny coat on the wall. 

He hangs his bat vtpoii the tree. 
We hang our shoes upon the 
nails. 

The thief has been hanged. 

Who has hanged the basket on 
the tfee ? 

The thief. 

I'he robber, the higiiTOy ..:an. 


Pendre '4, d. 

Le mur. .' • 

Je pends mon habit au mur. 

11 pend spn chapeau a I’arbre. 
Is'oits peadons t^os souliers au.x 
clous. 

Le voleur ssdte pondu. 

Qui aqilndu le panier it I’arbrc i 

Le voleur. 

Le brigand, le voleur de grand 
chemin. 


You are always studious, and win | Vou^ Cles*tot 50 urs studienx, et 
aUvays be so. ' i . vous le serez toujours. , 

Ohs. C. The personal prohopns are almost arrays rejtcatqd in Fixmeh, 
T)efore every verb of which they are the nominative case, whether they 
are or arp not repeated in Bnglish; but when they are not in the nomi-, 
native case they must always bo repeSted; lix. , 


Your brother is; and will idways 
be good. 

A tt'ell-educated Son never gives 
bis father any grief; he loves, 
honours, and respeots him. 


Votrcafrerc cst toujours sage etil 
le sera toujours. , 
fjn fils bien elcve ne fait'jamoia 
deehagrmasonpefej ilJ’aime'; 
I’houote, et fe respecte. 
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V- ■■■ , 

, ■' 0o 7 *a hoiw to receive a note to-day i— 1 hoiw to rcoeive o»e. — ' 
ritsli V -") whom?—From a friend of mine.—AVhaf dost thou liopet— 

I IjOjjc to see iny yarenla to-day, fur iny tutor l\aa promised me to 
take jiie to them.— 1>oes your friend iiOpe to receive .*tjy thing ?-r-lIc 
hopes to receive SQmetl^iiig, for ho lias work^ well.—Do you hope 
to arrive, early in I’aris?—We liope to, arrive there at a quarter 
past eight, for our father is waiting for us thh evening.— tDo you 
expect to find him at home We do expect it.—For what hare you 
exchanged your coach of which you liavc rpuken to me?—I liavc ex¬ 
changed it for a fine Arohian ^ Lesson XXVI.) hor.se.—Do yon wish to 
exchange your hook'fyr. mine?—I caniiot, for I want it to study 
Freucli.—Why do you tiiko your hat off ?—I take it off he-uuSo I see 
my old master coming (je ecu's t'CHi’/’;.—,Do you juit on another (fihan^er) 
hht to go to the market ?—1 do not put oh anot'aer to go to the market, 
but to go to the concert,-:- When wijl the concert tak e [duee ?—It will take 
place the day after to-morrow.—AVhy do you go away? Do you not 
amuse yoiu-self here ?—You are nnst.iken when you say ihat I do not 
■ amuse myself here, for I assure you tiiat I find a gi eat deal of {beuticuuji 
lie) pleasure in conversing iii ouuser) with you; hut lain going because 
I am expected (o» m’iitfi'iid, t)Us. A. Less. XLIV.) at my relation's 
ban.—Have j'ou promiseil to go?— I have promised.-^llaic you 
changed your hat in ordcr.to ,go to liio English captain ?— 1 iiavc 
changed my hat, init T -have not chiuigcd my coat OMny shoes.—Ihcv 
many times a'day dost thon change thy olothe.s?—I (.■J-'j-ogrtohein to 
dine and to go to,the theatre. 

Ids. 

Why do you mix among these men ?’j-I uiix-among Uicrn in order 
to'know what they say of ms.—Wha,, ayll become of you if yon 
.always mix ailiong the soldiers ?—I do tot know what will become of 
me, hat I assiu-e you that they will do me no harm, for they, do not 
hurt any body.—Have you recognised yejur father'?—it was So long , 
since I st^ him, thatfi did not recogpito him.—ilas he recognised 
you ?—ife recognised me instantly.—How long hove yon. had this 
coat?—It is'a long time'siiice I have had it.—How long has your 
brother had that gun ?—H« hai. had it a great while.—IJo you stiff 
(loujmire) Speak Frencli ?—It js so long sluco I spoke it, that I liavc 
-nearly forgotten it sJl.—^^loiy long is it since your cousin lias been 
learning French ?—It is only -tjhree months since.—HoCs he know as 
nuioh as you ?—He knows moje than I, for he has been leatiahg it 
longer.—Do ydu know svliy that- man does'.,iiot eat ?—1 believe he is 
notdiangty, for he has more bread titan, he can eat;:— Have you given 
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your son any money ?—1 have given liira more ihan hp will spend." 
Will yoTl give me a glass of cider.'—You need not drink cider, for 
there is ihore wine than is neomary.—^Am I'to sell iny gun in qrier 
to buy a n(^v hat ?—“You need not sell it, for you have more money 
than you wdht.—Do you wish to speak to the shue.'iiakerJ—I do not 
wish to speak to him, for wo have inbre ehoes than we want.—Why 
do the French rejoice ?—^They rejojee because they flatter themselvca 
they have many gopS friends.—Are they not ;right in rejoicing ((fc se 
re/oair) ?—They are wrong, for they have fegpBr friends than they 
imagine. . ■ 

loti. ' ■ 

Are you readj^to depart with rae ?— I am so.—Dot s your uncle de¬ 
part ivith us!—He departs witli us if he pleases (s’i7 k vaut ).—YVill 
you toll him to be ready to start to-morrow at six p’clock in the 
evening i—I will tell him so.—Is this young rfia'n ready to go out ?— 
Not yet, lnit*hc will soon lie ready.—Vi'hy have they hanged that man? 
—^'I'licy have hanged him hecaiWe he has killed somebody.—Have they 
Itanged the man who style (Lesson XXXVill.) a horse from your , 
brother?—Tbsy have punished him, but they have not iiangod him; 
they only hang highwaymen in our country.—YVhat h.we you done 
witii my coat?—I have hanged it on the widh—YVill jvu hang ray hat', 
upon the free?-! wilt hang it thereon.--Have you not seen, my 
shoes ?—I found them' under your bed, and lia\;c b;;i ged Ibe.m upon 
Ibo nails.—Has the thief wl»o .stole yodr gun been hai;*'eJ J-»-Ue bits 
been punished, but he has not been banged.—M'by ,do you expatiate' 
-SO much npe.n 'tliat sn!ij<'ft?—Because *it is nceci»ai'y to fj)eak upon 
all subjects.—If it is ncees.sary to {s'il/uut) liweli’to you, ulid to an-' 
swer you 'uiicnSwiti^e.vpatiatc upon tliat subject, 1 will fiang my hat 
tipon the nail (repeat tH^jiruliofra je before each verbf, stretch lityseif 
along the floor, listen to you, and answer you as well ,BS I can.—You 
will do well. . * 
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Ctnguante-qufiirie?n'e Lcf'Ofi. 


To he well. 
Hb*w ilo you do ? 
I am wdl. 


■fiSe poi^fey' hieiL 
t Omnient vouy popte*-vou8 ? 
t Je me porto bieu. 


Ohs. A. /nic verbs to h<‘, and la doy tire botb exiwesst^tl ia Frtnch 
by the reflective verb, S9 ;>or/.er, wX-ea they aie used in Knglish to 
inquire after^ or to speak of a person’s health. 

How is your father ? . | Comment so parte monsieur votre 

1 piire ? 


Obsi B. Tire qualiflcutions of monsieury Mr.j madamey Mrs.; 
madmoisefle. Miss, usually i)recedo the poasc.ssive jJionouns in French, 
when Wfi speak to a ii>erson respecting his i>artnt8, relations, or friends, 
and we mean'to pay them some respect. 


He iv ^U.. 

Your brother. 
Your^ousin. 

Yiiur brothers. 

Ohs. C. It may he seen that 
won being changed into mes. 

■■ Your upeks., 

To doubt a thing. 

. Tf\2^eStiou aky thing. 

Do you doubt that ? 

1 do doiibt it. 

Tdo not doqbt it. 

I inak6 no question, Itavc no 
doubt of it. 

Wh&t do you don^t- 
I doubt T?hat that man has told 


II sc portc mal. 
f Monsieur votre frere. 
f'Monsieur *. cinisin 
j' Messieurs vos fr^res 

the plural of moTtsieur is messieurs, 
I It Messieurs. VOS oiicles. 

jdoxtier 1 de qnehjue^chosc. 

j Du^tez-vdus de cela ? 

1 ,. J’tn doute. 

^ h’en doute pas. 

f De quo! doutc 2 -Voua ? . ' 

Je doute de ,ce ^ hpmme 
m’adit. ; i. 
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The douW. Le doute. 

Without douW, no doubt,. ijans doute. 


m 


To agree to a timig.- 

Do you agree to that 1 
1 do agree, to it. 


j Oonmiir* 2 dequelque-chose 

. (conjugated like its primitive 

j Convenezyfcus de ceia ? 

I J’en com lens. 


'11ow much hav^you paid/or that 
hat? ■ * ■ 

I have paid three crowns/or it. 


t Comhien Uvez-vous pay^ ce 
cliapeau ? 

+.7o I’ai paye'trois ecus. . 


Obs. D. ^Vhefi one of tlie prepositions,/or, al, is used in English to 
mark the prieo of a tiling, it is npt rendered in French. (See ggr IS. 
Lesson XL.) ^ ' 


I liavc bought this horse for five 
hundred francs. 

The price. 

Have you agreed abont the price ? 
Wc have agreed about it. - 
About adiat have you agreed ? 
About the price. 


t.T’ai aeheW c? cheval cinq cents 
francs. 

Le pri.v. • . 

£tes- vous convenus du prix ? 
Nous en sommes cottrenus. 

I|e quoi 6^s-vous convenus ? 

Du prix. * 


To agi &rr-ie«i' ^np ose a dif¬ 
ference. 

To feel. 

1 feel, tliou fcelcst, he feels. ^ j 
To consent 

Pconsent to go thither. 

However. 

To. wear (meaning to wear 
garments). 

What garments does he wear ? 
He wears beautiful garments. 

The .garment. 


1 S'accdfd^' ]. 

Sentiv* 2; pres. pari, sen- 
tant; past part, s^iti. 

Je sens, tu sens, il sent. 

Co)wnrtn**2gis cotu.Ukmkpri- 
. initive seniir* .- takes & oroe bef. 
the infin. and a bef: the noun). 
Je consciis'StTjry^efidl 
Cependant. 

. Porter.1- 

^tuels vetements poite-t-il? ■ 

I J1 porte de beaux vStonentg. 

1 ■ Le vStement. 
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Against my cvistom.' 
As qustomaty. 

My pai-ther., 

To observe somethMig, 

To take notice of something. 

Do you takq notice of tliat ? 

T do take notice of it. ' 

Did yon observe that r 
Did you notice what he did! 

I did notice it. 


Cdtitre mon ordinaire. 

Copeme h Vo^aaire. 

Mon asaoeid. 

fS'e^eromoir 3 de ^Igue- 
ohose. 

Voas apercevez-vous de cela ? 

Je m’en apcrqois. 

Vous' £lcs-rons. aper<pj de ccla ? 
Vons ^tea-vous operqu de cc nu’il 
a fait ? 

Jc m’en Bois aperqu. 


To expect {to hope). 

Do yon e-xpect to reoelve a note 
from your unde f 
I expeot it.' 

He expects it. 

We expect it. 

Have we expected it ? 

We have expected it. 


f S’attendre 4 (takes a be¬ 
fore tlie infinitive). 

"vVous attendez-vous a recevoir un 
l)illct de votre onele ? 

Je m’y attends. 

11 s’y attend. 

Nons nous y atlcndons. 

Nons y sommes-nous attendusf 
' Nous nous y Sdmmes attendiis. . 


To gel (meaning to procure), t 

, ] 

I cannot procure any money. < 

I 

He cannot procure any thing to | 
eat. 

To n^e fun of sc oe one ft; soine- 1 
thing. 1 

To laugh at some oup or some- f 
thing, t'" ' J 

He laughs at cveiy body. \ 

He criticises eveiy body. , J 
J>6 you laugh at that man ? | 

I do not laugh at him. • I 


f Sc procu7-er 1. 

Je ne pciw pas me procurer d’ar- 
gent. !»■ 

Je ne gn-. me procurer de I ar- 
■ gent. 

II no peut sc prqcuror do quoi 
manger. 

t Se moquer de quelqu’un on do 
quclque-chose. 

II se moque do tout le mondc. 

V Ous moquez-TOtis de cet homriie ? 

Je ne m’en moque pas. 


To stop, to stag. ‘ 

Have you stayed l<Hg at Berlin 1 


S'arreter 1 . .. ' ‘ ; 

Vousfites-vqusarrtt^ long-temps 
ii Berlin? . 
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I stayed there-Osly three d»y«. . 

sSJourn, to stay. . 

Whele does yohr hrother st^ at 
present? • 

At present^ aetiiajly. - 
Thoresidence, stay, abode. 

Paris is a fine place to live in. 

After reading. 

After*cutting mySldf. 

OJs. See d. Lesson XL. 

Aftsr dre.ssirig yotirself. 
After dressing himSelf. ■ 
After shaving oiirseivelT 
After warming themse.lvr.s. 

I returned the book after reading 
it. 

I threw the knife away after cut¬ 
ting myself. 

Von went to the concert after 
dressing yourself. 

He went to the theatre after 
dressing himself. 

We, brc..’..'ru,-o’,4,_^after shaving 
ourselves. • 

They went out after warming 
themselves. 


The sick person (the patient). 
Tolerably well. 

It is rather late. 

H is rather far, 


je ne m’y ems arrdtd que trois 
jours. 

SejournOP 1. 

Oft Monsieur votre frires^oume- 
.t-il aetaellement? 
Aetnellement. ■ - - . 

Le.s^out.y 

fC’est i^beau 8(^joar efiie Paris. 


j t A pres avoir la. 

I _ t Aprfis m’toe coupd. 

i t Apres vous etre habilld. 
f Apri'S s’dtre habille. 
t' Apri'S notis ftre rasds. 
t Apres sY'tre clianffds. 
f J ’ai rendu le livre aprfs I’avoir 
In. • . 

t J'ai jetc le coufeau apres ni’ctre 
coup 

■^Vous dt^s alle au concert aprf!s 
vous fitre Irabille. 

-)»I1 est allc au thefttre aprfts s’^tre 
hahlUf='a. 

f Nons avons dt^cund aprJs nous 
■ etre rasds. . 

fils sont sortis aprJs s’dtre 
chaufft%. 


Le m e.'l a dB i ■ 

Asses bien, passablement, 
II est bien tard. 

C’est bi?i^^ti*ir''w.*l 


EXERCISES. 

l67-\ 

Hmy is yotw, father (Monsieur votre phi )^—lie is (only) So so. 
(Lesson XXXV.)—Iluw is yeur patient ?—He is a lit^ better to-day 
fiian yesterday.—Is it long since you saw your brothers (Messieurs’t^os 
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frires)i^l saw them two days sgo.-^How art"thou?V-;1 am tolerably 
well.t^How long has your.-eohsiri been learning PrcAch f —has 
■ bBei>: learmag it Only-three months.—Does he already sy>eah it}.r-H«- 
already speaks, reads, and writes it better than your brother who has 
beeii learning it these two years.—Is it long since you heard of my 
uncle It is hardly a fortnight ((ptime joiirs) since I heard of him.— 
Where is he staying now ?—He.is gtaying at Berjin, but my fkther is 
in Ixmdon.—‘Did yoif^ytaylong at Vienna?—1 stnyed-thcre afortflight. 
—How long did your\pusin stay at I’aris?—He stayed there only a 
month.—Do you likc to speak-to iny uncle.?-^--! like much to speak to 
Irim, but 1 do not like him to (gw't'i se latigh at me.—Wlvy 

does he laugh at you ?—He laughs bt me because I njjeak badly.—Why 
has your brother no friends ?—He has nont bcoanse heVrlticises ereiy 
body;—!• Why arc you Jiangliing at thattnan?—I do not intend (je n'ui 
pas dessein) to laugh at him.—I beg {prior) you not to do it, for you 
will break hi.s heart if you laugh at him.—Do you doubUu'liat lam 
telling you ? —I do not doubt it.—Do^ou doubt what that man has 
told yoii?—1 doubt it, for he has often told stories ]j;sson 

XLIV.).—Have you at last houglit the horse which you wished to buy 
last month ?—1 have not bought i(^ for I have not been able to procure 
money, . . ' 

168 . 

Has your uncle at last bought the garden I —He has not bought it, 
for he could not agree about tli^ price.—Have yon at last agreed about 
the price of that picture?—We have agreed about it.—How much 
have you paid for it ?fp4*Iiave paid fifUwn hundred francs for it.—What 
hast thou bought to-da^?— I have bought two three 

beautiful pictures and a fine gun.—For^how j^jiff'j'iast thou bought 
the pictures ?—I nave bouglit them for seven hfmdred francs.—Do you 
find them dear?—! do not find them dear.—Have you agreed with 
your partner?—I hata; agreed with hin|—Does he consent to pay you 
the price of the ship ?—He consents tl pay it me.—llo you consent 
to go to France?—j/gStsfipt .to go tluSier.—Have you seen yonr old 
friend%ain {revoir*, conjug. like voir*, Lessons XXIV. and XXXIIL) ? 
—I have seeii him again.—Did you recjgni.se him ?— I could hiudly 
{je ne I’ai him, for, contrary to his custom, he 
wear’s a large hat.—How is he?,—He is very well.—What garment 
does he tvear?—He wears beautiful new ^arinents.—Have you taken 
nojfce of what your boy has dotHj ?.— I have tftkSn notice si it.—Have 
you (fc») punished him for it ?—1 have punished him for it,—Has ' 
your fatlier already • wrij^cn to yqu?—Not yet; hut I' cx)iect (/« 
ftdallehds) to receive a note frofi him to-day.—Of rvhat do-youeom- 
phdn ?—I complain of not being able to jirooure some money.— Why 
do tihfc^e poor men complain ?—'IJiey comidain because they cannot 
preeure any thing,to eat.—Ilo-.v are your parents ?—'I'hey nre a* usi^ 
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(comme a I'ordinaire), very well.—Is yoni' uncle well?—He is better 
than Im: usually is.—Have you already heard of your friend who is in 
Germany?—I have-already written to him several times; howevy;% he 
has not atiswcred me yet. 

leo. 

5Vhat have you ^one with the IBooks which the English captain has 
lent you?—I have returned them to him afteyeading them.—Why 
have you thrown away your knife ?—I have f’-i^wn it awniy after cut¬ 
ting myself.—When did.1 go to tlie concert?—You went thither after 
drae-^ing yourself—When did your brother go to the hall?—He went 
thiih'T after dressing himself.—When ilid you breakfast ?—We break¬ 
fasted after shSvitig ourselves.—When did our neighbours go out: — 
'J'liey went out after warming thcm.selves.—Wiiy have you piiiSshed 
your hoy ?—1 liave punished him because he lias broken my finest 
glass.—I gave him some wine, and instead of drinking it, he spilt it on 
tlie new carpet, gnd (e? il) broke tlie glass.—What did you do this 
morning?—I shaved after rirfng, and went out after hreaiefasting.—■ 
M'liat did your fatlier do last night (Ai>r s‘>!>)r—He supped after 
going to till' ])lay, and went to bed after supping.—Hid he rise ctirlyr 
— He rose at sunrise. (See end of Lesson X.XIV.)* _ 
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(^ii'fjKantc-cinijuieme Lcfdn. 


FEMININE SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES. 


DECLENSION or THE DEFINITE ARTICLE FEMININE. 



Norn. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

-fcp. 

Sin^ttZnr.. 

.. La, 

do la. 

k lay 

la. 

Plural . . 

.. Les. 

dcs. 

auK. 

les. 


OAi. A. It will be observed tlmt Uie jilnral of the definite article is 
aline for both genders. (See Lesson IX.) 

When the definite article stands before a vowel or an ft mute, in the 
singular, it is also alike for both genders, viz. Noin. f, the; Oen. t/e /’, 
of the j Dat. a I’, to the; Aco. the. (See Lesson IV.) 


'ITie woman—w/jinen. 
Tlic mother. 

'The daughter or the girl. 
The sister. » 

The candle. 

The bottle. 

The key. 

The shirt or shift. 


Si»t/nlar, 

La femme. 
La mire, 

La fille, 

IjL sami^, 
lai chandelle, 
La houteille, 
ha clef, 
ijayhemisc. 


Phtrtil. 
les i'cTunies. 
les meres. 

9 . 

les sa'urs. 
les chandelies. 
les 1 outeilL.s. 
les clefs, 
les chemises. 




She—they. 

Has she i 
She has. 

She has not. 


EUe—dies. (See Table of the 
I Personal Pronouns, Less. XX.) 
I A-t-elle ? 
i EUe a. 

I EUe n’a jias. 


Have they (feminine) ? 
They have. „ 

They have not. „ 


Ont-elles ? 

EUes ont. 

Elies n’ont pas. 
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Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace, 

hfy (feminine singular). 1 

Ma, 

de ma. 

a ma. 

xna. 

'J'hy. 

Ta, 

ds ta. 

a ta. 

•a. 

Ili^ her.*. „ 

Sa, 

de sa. 

h sa, 

sa. 

My (jilural for both genders). 

Mes, 

de mes. 

k mes, 

mes 


O.'j.v, B. 

In the plural the 

possessive pror.^ns are always alike for 

both genders. (Sec l4..‘san IX.) 


'i’lif fylher 

and his son or 

Ms 

I.e jicrc et son fils ou sa fillc. 

(laughter. 

• • 


Tlu‘ mutlicr 

and her son or 

kei’ 

La mere et son fils du sa fille. 

daughter. 




The chih^ and ils brother or 

its 

L’eiifaiit ct son frere ou sa soeur. 


sister. i 

✓ 

Ois. C. Tlie following most important rule must lie attended to. 

Rulk.—'F ile I'lnglish possessive adjectives or pronouns are in the 
gender of the iiossessor; in French they must in the gender of the 
thing possessed. JJy, thy, his, her, its, must be e.\[5ressed by man, ton, 
son, w'hen tlic thing jios.sps.sed is ina-soulinc, and by ma. In, so, when it 
is fi'inininc, witliout considering in the least the gender of the posses¬ 
sor, as may be seen from the above eiNunple.s. * 


My jicn, 

'lliy fork, 

Hi.s or her nut. 
Our hand. 
Your mouth, 
Their door. 


o.ji nens. . 
thy forks, 
his or her nuts, 
our hands, 
your mouths, 
their doors. 


ShTguiar. 
Ma plume, 

Ta fourehette, 
Sa noi.v, 

Notre main, 
■\h)tre bouche, 
Lem- 


, Plural. 
mes jduines. 
tes fourchettes. 
sea nois. 
nos nibins. 

VOS bouches. 
leuis portes. 


Obs. D, The personal pronoun lair must vjot.it,^uiijtjhen for the 
possessive leur. 'J'lie formgr never takes an s, whilst the»latter does 
when the possessed is iu*the plural. E.v. Je leur parle, I speak to 
them; jc'fbis Imrs frervs ct fears stjurs, I sec their brothers and thjir 
sisters. 

The jiretty woman. | s La jolie femme. 

The pretty w'omcn. I Les jolies femmes. 

Rui.ii, —All adjectives, without e,\cej)tion, end in e mute m the^mi- 
nine singular, and es in the feminine plural. 

S 3 
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ITie small caadle, the small La petite cbaiiilelle, les petitos 

candles. chandellcs. 

ITie'large bottle, the large La grande bouteille lesgrandcs 

bottles. bjuteilles. 


Which woman ? whiiA womenQuelle femme ? quelles femmes ? 
Which daughter ? wbiH^ daugli- Quelle fille I ejuelles filles ? 


This or'tbat woman. Cette fcmme. 

These or those women, i Ces femmes. 


'ITiis young lady, these young j Cette demoiscllc-ei, ccs demoi- 

ladies. selles-ci. 

That young lady, those young Cette demoiselle-lii, ces dcinoi- 

ludies. sellcs-la. 


ITie hand, the hands. La main, les mains. 

The right hand.' I.a main droite. 

Ihe left hand. La main gauche. 

I have a sore haqd. ' J'ai mal h la main. 

Ois. E. Acfiir mal is used with the dative in FrenchtguSsyfess that 
a part pf the bodjMS affected with illness or |)ainj..»«ta!eSon XXV.) 


The tooth, the teeth. 
Have you the tooth-ache ? 

I have the head-ache. 

1 feel a pain in mv side. 

His feet arc sore. ' 

The face. 

(■ T'he- mout h 

'ilie tongue, the language. 
The door. 

The window. 

, 'The street. 

The town. , 
The linen. 

Tlie old woman. 


loi dent, les dents. 
Ayez-vous tnal au.v dents ? 
•ILi mill a la tete. 

.I’ai mal an c5t<?. 

11 a mal aux pieds. 

La fjgure. 

La hoHche. 

La joiie. 

La ia'ngue. 

La jiorte. 

J,a fentltre. 

Ijsl rue. 
lax ville. 
ia. toile. 

La vieille femme. 
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ucMAnic. 

From wliat precedes, this principle may be deduced 'ITie charac¬ 
teristic endirlg of French feminine nOiins and adjectives is the It^er e. 
(Sc* hereRftcr ray Treatise on the Gender of French Substantives, 
p. 489.) There are, however, .some adjectives which have this ending 
Usu in the masculine, and then they are of both genders, as: 


An amiable man. i 

An amiable woman. { 

'lli^roora. > 

'I'hc front room.' 

The back room. 

The upper room. 


Un hor sne aimable. 

Une femme aimable. 

La chambre. 

In chambre du devant or aur le 
devnnt. 

La chambre du derriere or sur le 
derrierc. 

La chambre du baut. 


P.^RTITIVK ARTICLE FEMININ^. 


Noni. I Gen. de. 

Acc. J Dat. h de la. 


Oh. F. For the jdiiral of tliis arti^e, and when it*stands before an 
adjective, .see Ins-son XI. - ^ 

Some light. De l^uiiTIere. 

Some ^'1'’^ De la soie. 

Some gooa ooup. ' De bonne sorlpe. 


Ois. G. .Most adjectives ending in el, ril, ten, on, and et, double 
their final consonant before tl a e mute of the feminine. ExSmples : 


A cruil certitude. 
■Such a promise. 

An old acquaintance. 
A good truth. 

A dumb woman. 


Unc cruelle certitude. 

I'ne pSyFit!?;^romesse. 
line aticienne eonnaissance. 
line bonne verite. 

Une femiho WiIt... 


Obs. li. In the masefflino the above adjectives would be cruel, 
pureil, micien, bon, mutt. 


INDEITNJTE ARTICLE FEMININE. 

Norn. T 
Acc. i 


Gen. d’une. 
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A \irtuotts woman. | Une femme vertueuee. 

Obs, I. Adjectives ending in tiie masculine in .r become feminine 
by cITanging x into se ; as, masc. verlueitx; fem. virliieusc, virtuous. 

'A happy young lady. Une demoiselle heureusc 

An active young Woman. I Une jeunc personne active. 

Obs, K. Adjectives ending in the w.osculine in/, lieeome feminine 
by changing/into oe.^’es, inasc. actif; fern, nctire, active. 

A new gown. Une robe neuve^. 

An ingenuous proposal. TJne proposition na'ivc', 


Have you roy jien ? 

No, Madam, I have it not. 
Which bottle have you broken ? 
Which door have you opened I 


Avez-vous ma pitune ? 

Non, Madame, je nc I'ni pas. 
Quelle bouleiUe avcz-vc us cassia^ 1 
Quelle porto avez-vous ouverte ? 


'fhe past participle agrees with its noun in gender as well as in 
number. 


Which windows haveyou epened ? 

■WTiioh bottles has the woman 
broken ? 

Which young lady have you con¬ 
ducted to the hall ? 

Which water have yoK ntonk i 
'Which letters have you writteu! 
'Iliese.! 

Those. 

Have you this or that pen I 

I have neither this nor that. 

It or /ier — i/iem. 
Do you see that woman ? 

I see her. *' 

Have you seen my sisters'? 

No, my lady, 1 have not seen 
Jbem. 


Quellcs fenctres avez-vou.s ou- 
vertes ? 

Quellcs houteilles la femme a-(- 
elle cassdes ? 

Quelle demoiselle avez-vous con- 
diiitc au bal ? 

Quelle eau avez-vous hue ? 

Quellcs Icttre^.#!"/Tw8fi;5 ecrites ? 

Celies-ci. 

Cclles-l.i. 

Avcz-voiis cet(c j/lume-ci on 
pfcllc-la I 

.Ic n’l.i iii celle-ci ni celle-lii. 

Ln —/('.S'. 

Voy&-vous cetto femme} 

Je la vois. 

Avez-vous vu nies sa-urs i 

«P 

Non, Mademoiselle, je nc les ai 
pas vues. 


* From the masculine heurmx. 

* Personiie as a pronoun is masculine, as a eubslantive it is feminine. 

* From the masculine tieiif. 

* -From the masculine »«i/. 
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To her, to him—to them. 
Do you speak to my sisters ? 

1 si'cak to them. 

Some coarse linen. 

Some good .water. 

A napkin, a towel. 


Lm—lour. (See Ohs. D. aboVe.) 
Parlez-vous a mes soeurs ? 

Je leur parie. 

Dc grosse toile. 

De bonne eau.' 

Une seiaictte. 


04s. L. .Some adjectives form their feminine in various svays; via. 
V‘«yihc following double the last consonant: 


lx)W. 

Masculine. 

Bas, 

feminine. 

basse. 

'J'hick. 

Jipais, 

epaissc. 

Rxpress. 

Kxpres, 

exj)resse. 

(ieutcel, gentle, jiretty. 

Gcntil, 

gentillc. 

Fat. 

Gras, . 

grasse. 

Big. 

Gro.s, 

grosse. 

AVeary. 

I.as, 

lasse. 

No, none. 

Nrd, 

. mdlo. 

Initiated. 

Profes, 

])rofesse. 

Silly. 1 

i Sot, 

eotte. 


'he foiiowiiig double the letter 1. 


tlaniib.- 


Xew. 


Old. 


■i 


BetRi 


Bel 


Nouveau 


before a conso- i 
nant J 

0 before.a vowel ' 

L or 4 mute 
r before a conso- T 
J nant J 

1 } Nonvel 

or h mute J * , 

{ before a conso -1 

nam } ' 

before a vowel \ 

or 4 mute / 

Foolish. ^ folic. 


belle. 


nouvelle. 


-J 

1 

> vieille. 

r 


* I'ol is used instead of/on before'nouns beginning with a vowel. 
pot always precedes, and/oa always follows its substantive. Kx. Un 
inarcie fun, a foolish l)argain; «n Jol tspnir, a foolish hope. Substan¬ 
tively fou means a madman, and futtc a mad woman. 
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S'. Several, which in the masculine terminate in fur, change this ter¬ 
mination in the .feminine, (a) some into ease, (6) others into rice, and 
(e) others again into eresse. Ex. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

(a) Deceitful (n<r—ease). r Trompeur, ' trompeuse. 

Lying ^ „ . Mcntcur, inenteuse. 

Talkative „ ' „ . Parlcur, parleuse. 

(i) Executing (ear— rice). Exccuteilr, exccutrice. 

Persecuting „ . Persccuteiir, persdeutriee 

(c) Enchanting (ear—ei esse). Enchanteur, enchanteresse. 

, Sinning „ „ . Preheur, p^chcressc. 

Avenging „ „ . Vengeur, vengeresse. 

4. The following form their feminine quite irregularly: » 


Absolved. 

Ahsousj 

ahsoute. 

Benign. . 

Benin, 

benigne. 

White. ; 

Blanc, 

blanche. 

Declining. 

Caduc, 

caduque. 

SW2Cf, 

Dou.v, 

douce. 

False. 

Faux, 

faussc. 

Favourite. 

Fa^'ori, 

favorite. 

Fresh. 

Frais, 

fratche. 

Free. 

Franc, 

francho. 

Greek* 

1 Grec, 

grecque. 

Long. 

Long, 

longue. 

Wicked, 

Muliri, 

^^jualigne. 

Pu^ lie. 

Prtlilie, 

publique. 

Red. 

Roux, 

rousse. 

Dry. 

Sec, 

s^clie. 

Third. 

'Uers, 

tierce. 

Tnvkish. 

Tuw, 

I'arquc. 

IrailuiL/us. 

Traitre, 

traltressc. 


Obs. M. As for the plural of adjectives, it is formed like that of the 
substantives (Lesson IX.). . Of the following taventy-eight adjectives 
the first ci^Jtecen hafe no plural for the maseuline; the last ten raaj , 
form it by adding an s; but it is better to avoid using them in the 
plural for the masculine gender: ( 

Austral, Bouthem. 1 Boreal, northern. 

B^h^ficial, beneficiary. Brumal, brumal. 

• Formerly mol was more in use than mou. The Academy writes: 
"dAi homme man et Rimini,” a weak and effeminate man. We read, 

< h^fyer, in.Buffon, “ Let Chinois sont des penples molt,” the Chinese 
-jMiiitb effeminate people. - 
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(ianonial, 

canonical. 

Zodiacal. 

zodiacal. 

Diametral, 

E.vperimental, 

Labial,,^ 

diametrical. 

experimental. 

labial. 

.\mical. 

friendly. 

Libgiial, • 

lingual. 

Fatal, 

fatal. 

Lustra], 

histral. 

; Filial, 

filial. 

Matinal, 

sarly. , 

Final, 

final. 

Medical, 

medical. 

Fnigal, 

fntgal. 

Mental, 

mental. 

Glacie’, 

frozen. 

hiatal. 

natak 

Jovial, 

jovial. 

’f^atronai. 

patronal. 

Naval, 

naval. 

Senifitnental, 

sentimental. * ; 

Pascal, 

pascal. 

Vocal, * 

vocal. * 1 

Virginal, 

virginal. 


Some beatftiful linen shirts. 
Some fine silk stockings. 

'ITie Christian."' 

The Jc« 

The negro. 

A companion. 

A friend. 

To calibrate, to feast. 


0e belles chemises de toilc. 

De beaux bas de soie. 

Le Chrdtien, Ftm. la Chretienne. 

(Obs. G.) 

I.e Jiiif, . ., laJuive. (Ohs. 

K.) 

Le iiegre, „ la ndgresse. 

Un coropagnon, „ une compagne. 

T^n ami, \ ,, une.amie (see 

uemark,p. 261). 

; fAer 1 . 


EXERCISES. 

iro. 

How are your brothers ?—They have beci'-rji-iiy well for these few 
days.—Where do they reside ?—They reside in Pans.—Which day of 
the week do the l^irks celebfate ?—They celebrate Friday (Je vaidredi); 

Jmt the Christians celebrate Sunday, the ‘Jewe Satonlijj', and the 
negroes their birth^day {If^jonr de hur naissanoe). —Amongst you 
country people (parmi vans aulres aens de campngne) there are many 
fools, are there not (n'esl-ce pa.f)! asked {dtmanda) a philosopher 
lately (.Cautre jour) of a peasant (with dat|jve). Tire latter ansn-ered 
{rdpondit) : “ Sir, tlicy are to be found (ota e« irmve) in all stations 
(VdteU).” “Fools sometimes tell the truth Qa v&ild)," ,said.,(di7) the 
philosopher.—Has your sister my gold ribbon I —She has it not.— 
What has she ?^She has notWng.—Has your mother any thing J— 
She has a fine gold fork,—W'ho has my large bottle?—^Your sisterhas 
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it.—Do you somctiincs sec my mother ?—I sec her often.—When ditl 
you see y-our sister?—I saw her a fortnight »go.—Who has my fine 
nuts ?—Your good sister lias tlieiii.—lias she also my silver forks ?— 
She has them not.—Who has them?—Your mother has them.—What 
fork have you?—1 have my iron fork.—Iliivc your sisters had my 
pens ?—Tlicy have not had them, but I believe that their children have 
had them.—Why does your brother complain I—He complains because 
his right hand nohet;—Why do you complain ?—I corapltun because 
my left hand aches. 

Is your sister as old ns my mother r—She is not so old, hiii she is 

taller.—Has your brother purchased any tiring?.lie lias ])urcliascd 

something (il en a /nil). —has he liiniglit r—He lies bought fine 
linen and good pens.—Has he not bought some silk stockings?—Ho 
has houglit some.—Is your sister writing:—No, Madam, she is not 
writing.—Why does siie not write ?—Because she lias a sore hand.— 
V.'hy does not the daughter of your neigh-hour go out ?—She does not 
go out because she has sore feet.—Why does my si.ster not spea.k ?— 
Because she has a sore motUh.—Hast thmi not seen my silver pen ?— 
1 have not seen,it.—Hast thou a front room?—1 have one behind, 
hut my brother lias one in the front.—Is it {fst-ct ) an upper room ?— 
It is one {e’euest miic).—D oes the wife {In femme) of our .shoemaker 
go out already ?—No, my lady, she does not go out yet, for she in still 
i-ery ill,—Which bottle lias your little sister lirokeii ?—She iiroke 
the one (ce?/e)_ whieli my mr „ii r bought ye.sterdiiy.—Have you cnlen 
of my souji, or of ni>-:n*^,.ier*s ?—I have eaten neither of your.s (V/e lit 
nitre), nor yoirr mother’s, hut of that of my good sister.—Have you 
seen Hie woman .who was with me thi.'. morning ?—I have not seen 
her.—Has your mother hurt herself?—She has not hurt herself. 

17 ?. 

Have you a. so re nose ?—I have not a' sore nose, hut I have the 
tooth-ache.—Have you cut your fingcr?-No, my latly, I have cut my 
hand.—Will you give me a pen ?—I will give you one.—Will you have 
this or tha ^-— I wij] have neither,—Which {/aqnelfe) one do you wish 
to have ?—1 wj.Hi to have that which your sister has.—Do you wish to 

have my mother’s good black silk {bnmie irile noire) or my sister’s ?_I 

wish to have neither your mothers nor your sister’s, hut that which 
ftfu have.—Can you wTite with this pen ?—I can write with it.—Each 
{chaqitc) woman thinks hefoelf amiable, and each {chacme) is conceited 
(h dc Vanmur prnpre ).—The same as {tie mime qw) men, my dearfrieud. 
Many a one {tet) thinks himself (sc croit) learner] w'ho is not so {nel’eet 
nm), and many men {bien des kommesj surpass (surpasier) women in 
va^y (cm t’aMj/f';.—What is the matter with you?—Nothing is the 
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matter with nir.—Wiy does .your sister complain ?—Because she has'a 
pain ill her clieek.—lias your brotiier a sore hand ?—No; but he feels 
a pain in his side.—Do you oiien tJie windour r—I open it liecausej^ is 
too warm.—"Wliieh windows lias your sister opened ?—She has ojiencd 
those tbeSTront room.—Have you liecn at. the bull of my old ao- 
quaintantx' ?—1 have been there.—Which young ladies have you taken 
to ibe ball?—I tooji my sister’s friends there.—Did they dance?— 
They danced a good deal.—Dhf they, amuse/'themselves ?—They ■ 
amused themseivcs.—Did they remain long .s', the ball ?—They rc- 
inaincd there two hours.T-Is lids yonii'; lady a Turk?—No; she is a 
.filed:.—Does she .speak I'rencb ’—.‘■'he .speaks it .—Does she not speak 
Hnglisii’!*—She .sjieak.s it also, b'li? she sjieaks Tri nch better —Has your 
sister a coinjiShion?—She'has one.—Does she like her?-She likes 
her very much,, for she is very amiable. • 
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Togo 

to 

the 

country. 

To be 

in 

the 

country. 

To'go 

to 

the 

bank. 

To be 

at 

the 

bank. 

To or at 

the exchange. 

To or at 

the river. 


To or at the kitchen. 

To or at the cellar. 

To or at church.. 

To or at schflol. 

To or at the French school. 

To or at the dancing school. 

The play (the comedy). 
The opera. 

To go a hunting. 

To be a hunting. 

To go a fishing. 

To be a fishing. 

To hunt. 


Alter & la cauipagne. 
litrS a la cainpagne. 

Alkr a la banque. 

Jbtre ii la banque. 

'A la bourse. 

'A la riviere. 

’'ti la cuisine. 

'A la cave. 

'A I’eglise. 

'A I’ecolc. 

' k I’e'cole de franfais. 

'A I’l'cole de danse. 

La comddie. 

L’opera (a masculine noun ■). 
t Aller h la chasse. 
f £tre a la chasse. 

Aller it la p^oho. 
i^tre a la 

Chusser 1. 


The whole day, tflT iue" day. j Toute la jonrnee. 

The whole morning. Tpute la matinee. 

The whole evening. Toute la soirtc *. 

’ All nouns ending in a, witljout any e.vce]>tion, are of the masculine 
,gender. . (See hereafter my 'J’reatise on the Gender of French Substan¬ 
tives, p. 480.) 

* The words, day, mofning, and evening, are expressed hy jour, matin, 
and soir, when we speak of a part of them, and by jonmee, matinee, 
and soiree, when their whole duration is to bo expressed. Ex. II vieni 
me voir tons les jours, he comes to see me every day; j’ai rest<f chez moi 
toute la joumie,' 1 stayed at home all the day long j je me promine tons 
let matins pendant une heure, I t^e an hour’s walk every morning •, it 
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The whole night, all the night. 
The whole year. 

'i'he nihole week. 

Tits whole sosiety. 

“All at once. 

Suddenly, all «f a sudden. 


'I'his week. 
This year. 
J7ast week. 
Mc.tt week. 
Kvcry woman. 
I'ivery time. 
Every week. 


Your mother. 

Y’oiir sister. 

Your sisters. 

A person. 

The ear-ache. 

’Hie heart-ache. 

I’he helly-ache*. 

The stomach-ache. 

She has the stomach-ache. 

Ills sister has a violent head¬ 
ache. 

1 have the stomach-ache. , 


Toute la nult. 
Toute Vaanfe 
Toute la semmne. 
Toute la socicte. 
Tout h la fois. 
Tout h coup. 

)■ Soudainement. 


Cette semaine. 

Cette anne'e. 

La semaine passee. 

La semaine proehaine. 
Toutes Ics femmes. 
7’outes Ics fois. 

Toutes les semaines. 


i Madame votre rafere. (3ee Ohs. B. 
j Lesson LIV.)« 

Mademoiselle votre soeur. 

1 Mesdemoisclles vos sceurs. (See 
Ohs. C.'.Lesson LIVJ 
Uii(^ jicrsonne. (See Note 2, 
l.tlvfon !<)(•) - 

t Lc maa'trofeille. 
t Le mal de coeur. * 
t Lc mal de vecti'e. 

; 11* mal d’estomac. . 

I t Elle a line douleur dans 
i I'cstomac. 

fSa su-ur a un violent mal de 
tCte. . " , 

t.J’ai des maux d’estomac. 


a file loute la malinh, it has been raiijjng all the morning; j'irai vous 
voir demuin au soir, 1 shall call upon you to morrow evening. Where^ 
shall yon spend the evening ? Oit pusserez-voas la soiree f 
’ Year is expressed by an when wo wislf.to express one or more 
units of a twelvemonth, and by aaaee when it is considered as a twelve- 
montl) in its duration. Ex. lly a six ans que inon frere ne nUa dcrit, it 
is six'years since my brother wrote to me ; «ae annee heurtuse est cell* 
que Von passe sans ennui et sans istfirmite', a happy year is that which is 
spent without tediousness or infirmity. 
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Mine, 

Ours, 

Mine, 

Ours, 


PRONOUNS POSSESSIVE ABSOLUTE—FEMININE. 


Sini/ular. 

thine, liis (hers, its), 
yours, theirs. 

' Plural, 

thine, his (hers, it.s). 
yours, tliciiL 


Shigidar. 

La mienno, la ticr.nc, la sienne. 
L<a n6tre, la vOtrer ' la lent. 

Plural, 

Lcs miennesjes tiennes,les sicmics. 
I Les uotres, lcs votes, les leurs. 


Obs. A. it will he remarkerl that niStre and votre, as absolute iios- 
scssive pronouns, have a circumflex accent (') upon o. 


Have you iny pen or hers ? 

I have hers. 

What do you wisli to send to 
your aunt ? 

I wish to send ntr a tart. 

Will you send her some fruit 
also ? 

I will send her some. 

Have you sent the books to iny 
sisters: ' 

1 have sent them to them. 


j Avez-vousmaplu'ue oula siennc ? 
I .T'ni la sienne. 

j duo voulez-vous envoyer ii vote 
I tauter . 

.Te veux lui envoyer une tourte. 
Voulez-vous lui envoyer aussi des 
fruits ? 

Je veux lui en envoyer. 
Avez-vous envoi c lea livres it ines 
su’urs ? 

Je les lour ni envoves. 


The ache, pain, 

la doulcur. 

Tlic. niece. 

la niece. 

The tarf, 

la-‘ourtc 

'I’lic inaid-ser- 


'flic peach. 

la iifici.o. 

v.ant. 

la servaiite. 

The strawberry, 

la fraise. 

1 Tlie ftmale-itla- 


The cherry, 

la cerise. 

tion. 

la jjareute. 

'I'hc newsjjSiper, 


’J'lic feuiale- 


the gazette. 

la gazette. 

nvigbbonr. 

la vuirtjtic. 

The merchan¬ 


'I'lie female cook, 

la cnibiaiuie. 

dise (goods). 

la marchandise. 

Tlie brother-in- 


The annt. 

da tanle. 

law. 

le })cau-frere. 

The fomaJe-(5ou- 


The sistcr-in- 


sin, .. 

In consine. 

law. 

la bcUc'Sceur, 

The 

following substantives^ iave a distinct 

form for indi- 


viduals of the female sex. 


An abbot. 

An accuser. 

An actor. 

An ambassador, 
Ah apprentice. 


MascuUtie, 

t 

Kn abb^, 
nn accusateur, 
un acteur, 
un ambassadeur, 
un npprenti. 


Feminine, 
une ahbesse. 
une accusatrice. 
uneoctrioe. 
une ambasandrice. 
une apprentie. 
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A baron. 

■un haron. 

une baranne. 

A shepherd. 

r.u herger. 

une bergerei 

A benefactor,. 

un bienfaitcuv, 

unc bieufaitrice. 

A canon, • 

un chiinoinc. 

unc ebanomesse. 

A sin^j, 

un chanteur, 

une chantcuse. 

A hunter. 

uii chasseur. 

une ebasseuse. 

-(in poetry^, un chassew, . 

unc. chassevcssc. 

A count. 

un cumte, 

o.fe comtesse. 

A dancer. 

un dan?cur. 

uue danscuse. 

A god. 

ftn dieu. 

une decssc. 

A 'Ije, 

un due, • 

une dnehesse. 

.\n elector. 

\in eketour, 

line clcflrice. 

An emperor. 

un emi)ereur, 

unc isiipcratnce. 

A founder. 

un fondateur, 

une fondiitrice. 

A lud, 

un jcmvciiceau, 

line jouvencelie. 

A lion. 

uii lion, 

nue liunne. 

A heathen, 

\ui ]uiien. 

line ])u]Vnne. 

A peacock, 

un piRin, 

.line paomie. 

.V peasant. 

nil paysan, 

line paysanne. 

A prior. 

un priein*. 

une prifure. 

A i)iir«ce. 

un jmnee. 

UUri’j)jri)u:cS5C, 

A )>i<>lector, 

un ))roteoicur, 

line proteetrice. 

A king, 

un roi. 

line rcine. 

Olix. C. 'I'he 

three ftubstantix-es, . 

aifUior; ♦pfpainter, 

poeh‘, poet, are oniy of the luasciilinc^-.ntlcr, and arc used for both 

s^.xes. 



She is a 

, poetess. 1 

EUc cst pocte. 

Is she a 

painter : • | 

E.5t-elle jjeintrj? 

She is an aulb(*r. 1 

Etle cst .suteur. 


To hire, to let. | Loucr 1. , 

Have yoxi uUvaily hired a rooiiir | Avez-vouath^Jiloiidunechaiiibi-e? 


To admit or grant a thing. 
To confess a thing. 

Do you grant that ? 

1 do grant it. 

Do you confess youi' fault ) 

1 confess it. 

I confess it to be a fault. 

To confess, to avow, to own, 
to acknowledge. 

To confess. 


Convenir* de quchuffi-chose. 

Convenez-vous de cela? 
d'en conviens. 

Convjnez-vous de voire faute! 
d’en wmviens. 

de conviens que e’est une faute. 
Avouer I. 

Confessa 1. 
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So much. 

She has so many candles that she 
eoiinot hum them all. 

To catch a cold. 

To make sick. 

If you eat so much it will make 
you sick. 


Tant. • 

EUe a tant de chandelles qu’elle 
ne peiit pas les ||rdler toutes. 
tS’cnrhumer 1. 

■f Rendre malade. 

Si vous manges tant, ce!a vous 
rcndra iua%de. 


Obs. D. When the English pronoun it relates to a preceding cir¬ 
cumstance, it is translated by ce/tt ; when to a following circumstance 
by il. 


Does it suit you to lend yoiw 
gun? 

It does not suit me to lend it. 

It does not suit me. 
Where did you catch a cold ? 

I caught a cold in going from 
the opci a. 

To have a cold. 

The cold. 

The cough. 

I have a cold. 

You have a cough. 

Tlie brain. 

Tlie chest. 


t'ous convieut-il dc prJter votre 
fusil ? 

line me ennvient pas de le ja-Cter. 
Cela tic me convient [las. 

I f Ou vous etes-vous a.irliumc ? 
fJe me suis enrhume cii sortant 
(ti! I’opera. 

"tEtre enrhume. 

Le rhume. 

Ijitou.v. 

•fj'ai un rhume de cerveau. 
t Vous avez un rhume depoitrine. 
Le cerveau. 

La poitrinc. 


EXERCISES. 

173 . 

Where is your cousin?—He is in the kitchen.—-lias your cook 
(fern.) already made the soup?—She has made it, for it is already Ujion 
the table.—Where is yceir uiolher?—She is at cluireh.—Is your sister 
gpn^to school?—Sbe is gone tbitber.—Docs your mother often go to 
church?—She goes tfiitlicr eveiy morning and every evening.:—At 
what o’clo'.?k in the morning does she go to church ?—She goes thither 
as soon as she gets up.—At wiiat o’clock, docs she get up ?—She gets 
up at sunrise;—Dost thou go to school to-day?—I do go thither.— 
What dost thou learn at school ?—I learn to read, write, and speak 
there.—Where is your aunt ?—She is gone to the play with roy little 
sister.—Do your sisters go-this evening to the opera?—No, Madame, 
they go to the dancing school.—Do they not go to the Frcncli school ? 

'They go thither in tlie morning, biSt not (mats nan) in the evening. 
•^I^yqpr father gone a hunting?—He has not been able to go a 
has a cold.—Do you like to go a banting r—I like to 
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fro a fisliing better than a limiting.—Is your father still in the country? 
—Yes, Madam, he is still there.—What does he do there ?—Ho goes 
a hunting and»a fishing.—Did you hunt in the country ?—I hunted%he 
whoIe^dny.»ii-Ho\v long did you stay with my mother?—I stayed with 
her th'^'iavhoie evening.—Is it long since you were at the castle ?—I 
was there last week.—Did you find many people there ?—1 found only 
three persons there, the count, thcsjountess- and their daughter. 

174 . 

Are these girls as good (sage) as their brothers ?—^They are better 
'than '.he^.—Can your sisters spjak German ?—^ITiey cannot, but they 
are learning it.—Have yigi brought any thing to your mother?—I 
tirought her some good fruit and a fine tart.—What has your piece 
brought you?—She has brought us good cherries, good strawberries, 
and good jieaches.—Do you like jieaches ?—I like them much.—How 
many jicacncs has your neighbour (fem.) given you ?—She has given 
me more than twenty.—Have you eaten many cherries this year? 
—I have eaten many.—Did /ou give any to your little sister ?—1 gave 
her so many that she cannot eat them all.—Why have you not given 
any to your good neighbour (fem.)?— I wished to give her some, but 
she would not take any, because sbe does not likd cherries.—W^ere 
there many pears (la poire) last year?—There were not many.—Has 
your cousin (fem.) any strawberries.'—She has.so many'that she can¬ 
not cat them all. 


175 . 

Why do your sisters not go to the play'?-#!!!^ cannot go thither 
liecause they have a cold, and that makes them very ilF—tVhere did 
they catch a cold ?—They caught a cold in going fresn the ojiem last 
night.—Docs it suit your sister to cat'some peaches ?--.It docs not 
ruii her to eat any, for she has already eaten a good many, and if she 
i.ats so much it will make her ill.—Did you sleep well last night?— 
1 did not sleep well, for my children made too much noise in my 
room.—Where were you last night?—I was at my Jirother-in-iaw’s.—• 
Did you see your sister-in-la\j?—I did see her.—How is she?—S|ie is 
better than usual.—Did you jilay?—W'e did not play, hi^ we read 
•ome good hooks; for my sister-in-law likes to read hewr than to 
play.—Have you read the gastettc to-iiay ?—I have read it.—Is there 
any thing new in it ?—I have not rejd any thing new in it.—W'here 
have you been since I saw you ?— I have been at Vienna, Paris, and 
Berlin.—Did you speak to my aunt ?—1 did.spcak to her.—What does 
she say ?—She says that she wishes to see'you.—W'hither have you 
put my pen ?—I have put it upon the bench —Do you intend to see 
your niece to-day?—I intend to see her, for she has promised roe to 
dine with us.—I admire (admirer) that family (fa/amiV/c). for the father 
IS the king and the mother is the queen of it. The children anrf the 
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Bcrvantii ara the Subjects {le sajel) of the state (Fetat). The tutors of 
the children are the ministers (fe ministre), who share (parla^tr) with 
the"lcing and queen the care (fesois) of tlie government {le gouverne- 
ment). Tlie good education {I'fducaiion, fern) whieli vs given to 
children (See Obs. A, Ijcsson XLIV.) is the crown (,1a coun-Me) of 
monarchs (/e monttrque). 

176 . 

Have you already hired a rdbm ?—I have already hired one.—Where 
have you hired it?—I have hired it in Williun-strect (dans la rue or 
rue Guillaume), number one hundred and fifty-two.—At whose house 
(ciei gui) have you hired it?—At tlic house of the man whosS'son has 
sold you ahorse.—For {jiour) whom has ydur father hired a room?— 
He has hired one for his son, who has just arrived from France.— 
Why have you not ke[)t your promise (la promesse )}—I do not re¬ 
member what I promised you.—Did you not promise us toutake us to 
the concert last Thursday ?—1 confess that 1 was wrong in promising 
youj the concert, hou’ever (eepeudant), hue not taken place.—Does your 
brother confess his fault?—He confesses it.—What does your uncle say 
to (de) that note ?—He says that it is written very' well, but he admits 
that he has been .wrong in sending it to the captain.—Do you confess 
your fault now?—I confess it to be a fault.—Where hai-eyou found my 
coat?—I have found it in the blue room (Obs. B. Lesson XXXVUl.). 
—AVill you hang my hat on the tree?—I will hang it thereon.— How 
are you to-day ?—I am not very well.—What is the matter with you ? 
—I have a violent head-ache and a cold.—Where did you catch a 
cold ?—I caught it hist sight in going from the phy. 
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dinquante-septiernc Lefon. 


OF THK fRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

Tjie present })articiple is formed from the first person plural of the 
present of the indicative hy changing ons into ant. 

■\Ve sp?ak, speaking. 1. Xous parlour, paihm^. 

We finish, finishing. 2. Nous finissonr, finisson^. 

We receive, receiving.^ 3. Nous recevonr, receveuf. 

We render, rendering. 4. Nous rcudonr, renda7</. 

Tlie five fullowdng verbs form exceptions to this rnl^: 


To have, having. ! Avoir, ayant. 

'i'o he, being, ■ £ltrc, etant. 

To expire h expiring. j Echoir, echt%n{. 

To know, knowing. Sa\<»ir, saebant. 

I'o hecoine, becoming Swiir, se^nt. 


Ohs. A. 'J'liis form of llic verb is very seltj^n used ig French; for 
whenever it is used iji English after a preposition it is rendered into 
French by the infinitive, (Sec |^r Ecsspns XL. and*E..IV.) Yet it is 
used when an agent performs two actions at the same fime, as for 
exam])lc: 

'Jlie man eats while running. L’homme mange en coiuwn,. 

I correct while reading. Je corrige en l^sant. 

I question while speaking. ^ Je questioiine en parlant. « 

You speak while answering me. Vous parlez cn me r^i^ndant, 

• Obs B. 'lliesc examples show howAe preposition always 

precedes the present particijfie, although it is sometimes not expressed, 
hut understood. 

To question, Qtiestiminer 1 . 

11\e cravat. La cravate. 

The carriage. La voiture. 

' In speaking of a lease a giv<en portion of time, 

* • T 2 
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The house. 

The letter. 

The table. 

'J'hc family. 

The promise, 
llie leg. 

'llic .sore throat. 
'J'he throat. 

1 have a sore throat. 
The meat. 

Salt meat. 

Tresh meat. 

I'resh lietT. 

Cool water. 

The food (vieliials). 
'J'he dish (rne.ss). 
Salt meats. 
Milk-food. 

The traveller. 

To march, to ivuJk, to ntcp. 

Obs. C. Marcher must not be 
XblV.) The former means-to 
pleasure. 

I ha>-e walked a goo.'H-leal to¬ 
day. 

I have been walking in the garden 
with my mother. 

To w;dk or travel a mile. 

To walk or travel a league. 

To walk a step. 

To tal'.o a step (meaning to fake 
measures). 

'J'o go on ,a journey. 

To make Si speech. 

A jiiece of busines.?. 
An affair. 

To transact business. 

To meddle tvUh somethinr/. 
What are you meddling with ? 

I am meddling with my own 
business. 


I ha maison. 
l.a lettre. 

La fable. 

La fainille. 

La promesse. 

La jamb,''. 

Lc mal de gio'ge, 
l.a gorge. 

•j J 'ai mal a la gorge. 

La viaiu'ie. 

1)c la viandf saii'e. 
l)e la vir.Iidv fraiel c. 
l)u bo'iif frai.s. 

De I’eau fraiehe. 

L'aliinent. 
f.e luef.s. 

Des mets sale.s. 

Dti'laitage. 

I Lc voyage ur. 

I Marcher 1. 

mistaken for se promorr. {la'ssou 
walk, and ibe latter to wu!!-; fur 

I J'ai iinarebe beaucoup atijonr- 
I d'lmi. 

I Je me suis i)romcu(? dans le jardiii 
avee Ilia mere. 

L I'aire uii millp. 
t Tairc unc licuc. 

I T h’aire un pas. 

t h’aire nne deinarobe. 

t I'aire nn voyage. 
f Faire un diseours. 

^ I'ne affaire. 

1 Faire des affaires. 

. -f iS'e melcr de cjuelque-chose. 

De quoi vous m£lez-vous ? 

, .le me raclc de mes propres 
1 affaires. 
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'Iliat man always inciWlcs with 
other people’s business. 

I do not meddle with other peo- 
jile’s busiMss. 

'Others, other 2 )eople. 

He employs himself in jiaintiiig. 

The art of painting; 

Chemistry. 

'ijie chemist. 

The iRt. 

Strange. 

It is strange. 

To employ one’s self in. 

To concern some one. 

To hole at some one. 

I do not like (o meddle with 
things th.at do not concern me. 

That conecriis nobody. 

To concern one's self about some¬ 
thing. 

To trouble one’s head about some¬ 
thing. 


Cet homme se mclo toujours des 
affaire^des autres. 

Je ne me m^le pas des affairjs 
d’autrui. 

A titrin (indeterminate pronoun, 
without gender or pliu»I). 

t II se mfile de peindre. 

t II s’occupe de peinture. 

La jieinture. 

La chimie.. 

I^e chimiste. 

L’art (masculine). 

litrange, etonnant. 

C’est etrange. 

S'occupcr 1 de or ci. 

Concerner 1, or reyarder 1, 
quelquun. _ 

Jteyarder 1 qdelqit'un. 

fje n’aime pas krae m^ler de ce 
qui no me regarde pas. 

Celine rcglrde personnfc. 

Sc souciej^tle quclque-chose. 


{• 

1 


To attract. 

Loadstone attracts iron. 
Her singing attracts me. 
To charm. 

'J'o enchant. 

I am charmed with it. 
The beauty. 


Attircr 1. 

lAainiant attire Ic for. 

Son chant m’attire. 
Charmer I. 

Enchanter 1. 

J’en suis tharme' (/emile), 
LaT)eaulc. 


Obs. D. All nouns ending m U, an^ expressing projtcrties or quali¬ 
ties, an; feminine. (See hereafter, Obs. A. B., p. 4tH, of my Treatise 
on the Cender of French Substantives.) 


The harmony. L’harmonie. 

The voice. La voix. 

The power. I^e pouvoir. 
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To repeat. 

The repctitien. 

The commencement, beginning. 
Tlie wisdom. 

Study. 

The lord. 

A good memory. 

A memorandum. 
The nightingale. 

All beginnings are di£Bcult. 


I li^peter 1. 

I La ri?petition. 

I.C couimemrement. 

La sagesse. 

L’etude. 

Lc seigneur. 

lino bonne,memoire. 

Uii mcmuirc. 

Le rossignol. 

Tons les commcuecmenls sot l 
difTicilcs. 


To create- 

Creation. 

ITie Creator. 

The benefit. 

Ihc fear of the Lord. 

Heaven. 

rho earth. 

Soluude. 

The lesson. . 

'Ihc goodness, 

I'lQur, meal. 

Tlic mill. 


CnW 1 . 

La civatioii. 

Lo Crdaleur. 

Le hienfait. 

I.d-crainte du Seigneur, 
la: ciel. 

La tern’. 

La solitude. 

La leyon. 

La honte. (See t)hs. D. aliove. 
l)e la farine. 
la: moulin. 


''o. 

O'ns. ]!. ^v'e have seen (Lesson X LIV.) that all rellectivc verbs aie 
in French conjugated with the amviliary itre, to he, in their compountl 
tenses. There are besides some other verbs wliich, in iTcnch, arc 
likewise compounded with the auxiliary elre, to be, though they arc not 
reflective, and generally take to have for their anxiliaiy in Lnglish 
'I'hey are the following: 


To go. 

aller* I. 

'Fo fall. 

tom her 1. 

To stop, 

s’arrfitcr 1. 

' 1*0 come. 

venir* 2. 

To arit^e. 

arrive, 1. 

j To become. 

devenir* 2. 

To deosy, 

dechoir* 3. 

1 To disagree. 

disconvenir' 2. 

'I'o die. 

deeeder 1. 

To intervene. 

intervenir* 2. 

To come in, 

cnt»._ 1. 

To attain. 

parvenir* 2. 

To die, 

mourir* 2. 

'Fo come back. 

revenir* 2. 

To be born, 

naitre* 4. 

'Fo happen. 

survenir* 2. 

To set out, 
'Fo go out. 

partir* 2. 
Eortir* 2, 

(See L(.-sst»n XXXIV. J^euier 

1 Ktr/Av.) 
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Haa your mother come ? | Votre mJrc cst-eUe I'cnae/* 

The past participle of these verbs must agree in gender and 
number with the nominaUre of tlie verb ^Ire, to be. 

She has ?jot come yet. Elle n’est pas encore veriier. 

Haf. the Women already come ? Lesfemmessont-eUesdejacf'nncf.^’ 
'ihey have not come yet. Elies ne sont pas cneore venues. 

Has your sister arjived ? , Votro sceur est-clle omWel' 


EXERCI.SKS. 

177. 

'Will you dine with us to-day?—With much idcasure.—AYhjt have 
you for dinner (,ipiels mels avez-rms)} —We have good soup, some 
I'resli and salt meat, and some milk food.—Ho you like milk food ?—I 
like it better thou (preferer o) all other food.—Arc you ready to dine? 
- 1 am ready.—Do you intend to set out soon ?—1 intend setting out 
next week.—Do you travfl alone (sea/)?—IVo, Madam, I traiel with 
luy uncle.—Do you travel on foot or in a carriage (Less. XLII.) ?—We 
travel in a carriage.—Did you meet any one in your last journey idatis 
vutre dernier voyage) to Ilerlin ?—We met many travellers.—What do you 
intend to .sjiend your time in (Lesson XLIX.) this fuminer?— I intend 
to fake a short (petit) journey.—Did you walle. much in your last jour¬ 
ney ?—I like much to walk, but my uncle likes to go in a>carriage.— 
Did he not wish to walk?—lie wishe?> to walk at first {d’nbord), but 
he wished to get into the coach (moiifeT ni roiluae) after having taken a 
few steps, .so that 1 did not walk much.—V.l^mt have vou been doing 
at school to-day ?—We have been listening to our professor.—Aldiat 
did he say;-- lie made a ion'g (grand) speech on (s»r) the goorfness of 
(lod. Ariel-saying "Repetition is the mother of studies, and a good 
memory is K great benefit of God,” he said, “God is the freator of 
heaven and earth; the fear of the Lord is the beginning of all wisdom.” 
—What are you doing all day in this garden?—I am walking in it.— 
What is there in it that attracts you (gii'tst-ce gut vous y attire): — 
'I'hc singing of the birds atts-acts me (m’y attire). —^Are there any night¬ 
ingales in it?—There arc some in it, and th^ harmony of jjieir singing 
enchants me.—!I«ve those nightinggies more j)Owes».a«r (sur) you 
than the beauties of jiainfing, or the voice of your tender (tendre) 
mother, who loves you so much confess the harmony of the 
singing of those little birds lias more power over me than the most 
tender words (que les paroles les plus tendrm) of my dearest friends. 

178. 

What does your niece amuse herself with (Jjesson XLIIL) in her 
solitude ?—She reads a good deal, and writes letters to her mother.— 
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Whtit does your uncle amuse himself with in his solitude ?—He em¬ 
ploys himself in painting and chemistry.—Docs he no longer do any 
business ?—He no longer does any, for he is too old to do it.—Why 
does he meddle with your business ?<—He does not generally (ordt- 
nuiremen/) meddle ivith other people’s business, but he meddle^ .-vith 
mine because he loves me.*—Has your master made you repeat your 
lesson to-day?—Ho has made me repeat it.—Dul you know it?—I 
knew it pretty well.—Have you also done some c.\ercises ?—I have 
done some; but what is that to you {qu’est-ce que cda eons fail) I beg 
(je vovs prie) ?—I do not generally meddle with .things that do not con¬ 
cern me, but I love you so much that I concern myself much about 
[qua je m’inle'resse beaucoup a) what you are doing.—Does, ■'uy one 
trouble his head about you :—No one trouhl.’s his head about me, for 
I am r.ot worth the trouble (je n'en taut pas In peine). —Who corrects 
your c.vercises ?—My master ciirrects them.—How (commen?) docs he 
correct tliem?—He corrects them in reading them, and in rea,ding them 
he speaks to mo.—How many things (coinbieu de chases) does your 
master do at the same time (n/a/ois)?—He does four things at the 
same time.—How so (comment cela) ?—He reads and corrects my exer¬ 
cises, speaks to me, and questions me all at once (tout a la fois). —Docs 
your sister sing {chanter) while dancing ?—She sings while working, 
but she cannot sing while dancing.—Has your inotlicr left?—She has 
not left yet.—When will she set out ?—She will set out to-morrow 
evening.—.\t wliat o’el.ock ?—.4t a quarter to seven.—Have -your 
sisters arrived ?—They have not arrived yet, Imt we expect them this 
evening.—Will they spend (piusser) the e\'eiiiiig (Note 2, Less. LVI.) 
with us ?—They will <,><;nd it with us, for they have promised me to 
do so.—Where have you spent the morning ?—I have spent it in the 
country.—Do you go every morning to the couptry ?—I do not go 
every morning, bht twice a vyeek.—Why has your niece not called 
upon me (ee'nir voir quelqu’un) ?—She is very ill, and has spent the 
whole day in her room. (See end of Lesson XXIV.) 
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OK THE I’AST FUTURE. 

Til E past or compound future is/ormed from the future of the auxihary» 


and the past participle of the verb 
I shal| have loved. 

'Hiou \s'ilt have loved. 

He or she will have la> cd. 
^Vc shall have lovcil. 

You mil have loved, 
niey w’ill ha^'e loved. 


I shall have come. 

Thou wilt have come. 

He will have come. 

She will have come. 

We shall have come. 

You will have edino. 

'i’hcy will have come. 
They will have come,/cm. 


1 shall have been })raised. 
'i’bou wilt have heen pnfised. 
He will have been praised. 
She will have heen praii^ed. 
We shall have been praiseif. 

’You will have been praised. 

'I’hey will have been praised. 

They {fern.) will have been praised. 


you conjugate. Ex. 

I J’aurai aim^. 
j Tu auras aime. 

I 11 ou ellc aura aime. 

Xous atirons aime. 

Vous aurez aime. 

I lls {fern, elles) auront aime. 


Je serai venu, Vem. venue. 

seras venu, ,, venue. 

H sera venj^. 

Elle’seai^'cilue. 

Nous serous ventft. Fern, venues. 
Vous screz veiys, ,, veaues *. 
Ife seront vemis. 

Elies seront venues. 


J’aurai cte lo«e. Fern, louec. 
Tu auras ^te lone, „ louee. 

II aura^cite loue. . 5 
isile aura t*t<5 

! Nousaurona^telouca,Fm. loupes. 
! • Nous aurez etc loues, ,, louees. 
j lls auront ^te louds. * 

I EUes ^uront dte louees. 


* It is hardly necessary to remark, that if you speak only to one ])er- 
son, i. e. when the second person plural vous is employed instead of the 
second person singular, Itij there is no s put to the past participle* 
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To have hft. 

When I have paid for the horse I 
shall have only ten crowns left. 

Uow ranch money have you left J 

1 have one franc left. 

1 have only one franc left. 

Howrnuch has your brother left I 

He has one crown left. 

How much has your sister left ? 

She has only three sous left. 

How much have your brothers 
left ? 

They have one louis left. 

Wheft they have paid the hulor 
they will have a hundred francs 
left. 


fJtesft'i’ 1 . 

Quand j’aurai payc le cheval, il ne 
me rcstcra qne dix <<cus. 
Comljien d'aigcut vnu,^rcste-t i! ? 
11 me reste un franc.'' ^ •'' 

II ne me reste iju’im franc. 
Comhien restc-t-il a votre fri're.’ 
II lui reste un dcu. 

Goinbicn restc-t-il a vot.-c sccur ? 
11 ne lui reste que troi.s sous, 
t Joinbien restc-t-il ii vos frures ? 

O , J *’ 

II leur'reste un louis. 
tluaiid ils auront j)ayo le taillcur, 
il Icur rcstera cent francs. 


06s. A. In English the present, or the compound of the present, is 
used after the (injunctions when, as soon os, or a/Irr, when hiturity is 
to he expressed; but in French the future must in such instances 
always be employed. Ex. 


AVhen I nin at my aunt's will you 
come to see me ? 

After you have dtne wilting will 
you take a turn with me ? ' 


You will play wh(;n you have 
finished your exercise. 

What will you diiSvhcn you have 
dined ? 

When I.havo spoken to your bro¬ 
ther I shall know what I have 
to do. 


Qiiaiirljesirnl ebrr. ma tantc.vien- 
(Ircz-vous me voirr 

Qiiond eous mire: fni (riVrii'c, 
viendrez-vous faire un tour nvee 
moi ? 

Vousjuinwe:, (pintid vous aurr:fini 
votre theme. 

Clue fervz vous (juand vous aurez 
dine ? 

Quaiul j’aurai jiarld h votre frere, 
je saurai ce (juc j'ai a faire. 


. JOIOMS' 

Docs it rain ? 

It rains. 

Docs it snow i 
It snows. 

Is it muddy! 

It is muddy. 

Is it muddy out of doors! 
It is very muddy. 


VITH F.mbe. 
j t I'ait-il do la pluic ? 
t II fait de la pluie. 
■f Fait-il de la neige! 
Il fait de la neige. 
j t Fait-il de la bone! 
j t II fait dc la bone. 

I Fait-il sale dehors ? 
i t II fait tris-sale. 
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Is it dusty I 
It i.s very dusty. 

Is it smoky ? 

ItJs too smoky. 

Out of doors. 


To enter, to rjo in, to come in. 

Will you go into iny room ? 

I uail_p o in. 

Will yol^go in ? 

I sliall go in. 


t Fiut-il de la poussierc ? 
t II fait beaucoup de jioussierc. 
f Fuit-il de la fumee ? 
t II fait trop dc fumee. 

Dehors. 


Entrer 1 dan.^. 

Voulcs-voiis cntrcr flans ir.a 
cluunbre ? 

Je vcux y cntrcr. 

Y cntrerez vous! 

J’y cntrerai . 


To sit down. S’asseoir » .3. (.Sec Lesson LI.) 

To eit, to he seeded. litre tiegis; fcin. (i.<!siec. 

He IS se.atcd iii>on the large chair. | 11 est assis .siir Is grande chaise 

She is seated uj)i>n the bench. 1 F.llc cat assise sur le banc. 

To fdl wii’i. 2 dc. 

'I'o fill a bottle with wine. | Keinjiliixle vl« une boulcille. 

Do youfilitbat bottle with water? i i\cin]>Iissez-vous d’eau cette l.oii- 

i * ' 

I iill iny purse, with money. i Jc reitlplis d’arg^ent ma bourse, 

lie fills his belly wijh nieat.^ | 11 sereinplit dcviandcloventre (a 

■ ^ vulgar.e.vpAssion). 

The pocket. 1 ijt iioche. 

Have you come quite tdone ! ! £tcs-vous vemi lout seul r 

Ko, 1 have brought all my men j Non, j’ai ainenc tout inon mondo 
along with me. * 

'Tu bl ina. ! ^.Atnchcr 1. 

Obs. B. Jmener must, m Frengh, not be mistaken for npporter. 
The former is used when the object can walk, and the latter when it 
cannot. Kx. • 

lie has brought all his men along 11 a amend tout son monde. 
with him. 

Have you brought your brother Avez-vous amend voire frere ? 
along with you ? 
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I have brought him along with | 
me. 

Have j’ou tohl the groom to bring 
me the horse ? 

1 have told him to bring it you. | 
The groom. 

Are you bringing me my books ! 

I am bringing them to you. 

To take, to can'll. 


Je I’ai amen^. 

Avez-vous dit au pidefrenier de 
m'amener Ic cheval 
Jc lui ai dit do vous r'amepcil! 

Le palcfrcnicr. 

,M’apportez-vocis mes Uvres ? 

Je vous les apporfe. 

Mcnec 1 , 


04s. C. 'Ihe same distinction must be observcil with rigjrA to 
turner and porter as with ammter and apjiarter., Es. 


Will you take that dog to the 
stable ? 

I will take it thither. 

.■\re you carrying this gun to my 
father ? 

1 carry it to him. 

'Ihe cane, stick. 
'J'he stable. 


1 Voulez-vous mcner cc ihieu ii 
i re'eurie.’ 
j Jc veu.v I'y inener. ' 
j I’ortez-vuus cc fusil il mon jiere ? 

Je Id lui poric. 

I I.a canne. 
i E’e'curie. 


To come ^omi, to r/'o duico: 

To go down into tha well. 

To go or come down tin- hill. 
To go flown the river. 

To alight from oie’s horse, to 
dismount. , 

To_alight, to get out. 

To I/O iij), to mount, to uscemt. 

To go up the mountain. 
Where is your brother gone to ? 
He has ascepded the hill. 


: Dcsnndrc 4. 

I Deseendre d.ans Ic puits. 

; Deseendre ia montagne. 

I Dcscciidie la riviere". 

; Deseendre dc chcviil. (Less. Ell.) 

i Deseendre de voiture. 

Monter 1. 

Monter la montagne. 

Oil votre frere cst-il idle ? 

II a monte la collinc “. 


■ The verb deseendre takes the auxiliary avoir in its compound tenses 
when, as in these examples, it is coHstrued with the accusative, other¬ 
wise it takes etre. Ex. II a desceitdu la montagne, he has gone down the 
mountain; etlc est dcscendtij d’tine famille honorable, she is descended 
from an honourable family. 

’ Monter also takes avoir when, as in these examples, it is con¬ 
strued with the accusative, and dire, when otherwise. Ex Jl est monte 
par ddgrds aw plus hautes charges militnircs, he hasaiseended hy degrees 
to the'highest military employments. 
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To mount the horse. 

I'o into the coach. 

'i'o gf t on tjoarti the ship. 

i/’ott’csiVc; to beg, toprcnj, to 
rei/ncsf. 

iil vou desire yflur Iirolhcr to* 
oi'ir.c down ? 

'I'lie I)eaid. 

'i lie river. ’ 

The streuili, lorrentt 
Togor r ctiii.e up tl|^- river. 


Monter ^ clicval. 
t Monter cn voiture. 

Monter sur un raisseau. 

Frier 1 (lakes de before in- 
liuilivo). 

Voulcs-voiis price votre Wre de 
"desecndi e ? 

La harlie. 

La riviere, le flciive. 

Lc torrent. 

Uenionter la riviere. 


KXT'.RCLSKS. 


I r<.i. 

Will your ])arciit.s go into the country lo-‘morrow i—They will not 
go, for it is too dii.sfy.— Shtdl we take a walk to-day ?—-We will not take 
a walk, for it is too muddy out of doors.— Do you. .see the castle of iny 
1 elation hehiiid (il/rri-ie; yonder inoioitain (eette monloijnu-tu'j'i —I see 
if.—.Shall we go iti r—We will go in if yon like.—Will you go into 
that room ? -1 shall not go into it, for it is siiitiUy.—I wish you a good 
inoi-niug, Math.'tn (Ohs. it. l.e.s-son XVVI.J.—»M'ili ^ou ndt come in.^ 
Will yon not sit down?—I will sit dovjn tipon that large chair.—Will 
yon tell tiic what has iH eoine of your hrotlK-r ;^#will tell you.—Where 
IS your sister?—Do yoti not see her? She! sits upon .the hetich.— Is 
yonr father seated ’jj>on tite, hvncli ?—No, he sits niton the chair.— 
Ha.st thou spent all ihv tiiotivy 1- I have not spent all—How much 
ha.5t thou left?—I hav- not inneh lei'r. I have but livc'francs left.— 
How nujch money have thy' sistet.s lift?—They have but thr«e crowns 
left.—Have you money enottgh left to ])ay vuiir tailor ?—1 have enough 
left to pay him; hut if I pay him I shall have htit little left.—How 
imieh irionvy will your hrotlv 'is have Uft?-—They Will have a hundred 
crowns left.—Wdieti will you go to Italy?—1 shall go as s.ton ns 
■^fiussihil ijut) 1 have le.arnt Italian.—AV hen •will yonr Itji^hers go to 
I'ranee?—They will go thitlter tie sooKTis tluiyJciM.t UTIgth.—When 
will they ietu-n it?—Thcjtwill learn it when they iiave found a go.od 
master.—How much money .shall w? have left when wc have paid for 
our horse.s ?—When wc have paid for them we shall litive onlv a huh- 
tlred crowns left. 

ISO. 

Do you gain (gae/ner, Lesson LIII.) any thing by (o) that business? 
—1 do not gain much by it (y), but iny brother gains a good deal 
by it. He blls his pnr.se with money.—How much money 'have 
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you gained ?— I have gained only a little, bnt my cousin has gained 
much by it. He has filled his pocket with money.—Why does that 
man'not work?—He is a good-l'or-nothing fellow, for he docs nofliing 
hut eat all the day long. He continually (toujours) fills hi.«' Oclly/-.ith 
meat, so that he will make himself (se nwlre) ill if he cnulinufs (con¬ 
tinuer) to eat so much.—With what have you filled that bottle f—I 
have filled it with wine.—Wull this'^man take care of my horst?—He 
will take cave of it.—Who will take care of my servant i—’I’he land¬ 
lord mil take care of him.—Does your servant take caie of jnnir 
horses?—He does take care of them.—Is he taking care of your 
clothes ?—He takes care of them, for he brushes them evcryjui-.j.,ing. 
—Have you ever drunk French wine ?—I have never drifnk any.—Is 
it long since you ate French bread ?—It is almost three years since I 
ate any.—Have you hurt my brother-in-law?—I have not hurt him, 
hut he has cut my finger.—AMiat has he cut your linger with ?—With 
the knife which you have lent him. 

181 . 

Is your father arrived at la.st:—Eveiy body says that he is arrived, 
but I have not seen .him yet.—Has the physician hurt your son ?—He 
has hmt him, for‘he has cut his finger.—Have tlicy cut off (cou/x r) 
that man’s leg {k cet homme) >. —'I'hcy have cut it off.—Arc you pleased 
(content) with your servant r —I am much ])!cased with liiiii, for he is 
fit for any thing/propre ti tocl ).—What does he know?—He knows 
every thing (tout ).—Can he ilde (mmter « ckeviil )!—lie can.—lias 
your brother returned^;* last from England?—He has returned thence, 
and has brought yo'ii a fitiE horse.— Has he told his groom to bring it 
tome?—lie has told him to bring it you.—What do you think ((jiic 
dites-votts) of that-horse?— I think (jC dis) that it is a fine and good 
one (qu'il esl’l>euH et hon), and beg you to lead it into the stable.— In 
what did you spend your time yesterday ?— I went to the concert, and 
afterwards (ensuitc) to the play.—W'hen did that man go down into the 
well?—He went down into it this morning.—Has he come up again 
yet (remonter) ?—H» came uj) an hour ago.—Where is your brother? 
—He is in his room.—W’ill you tell him to come down ?—I will tell 
him so, but he is not dressed (Lesson Lll.) yet.—Is your friend still 
(lovjours) ”miititain ?-^’Ie has already come down.—Did you 

go down or up (remonttr) the river:—We-went down it.—Did my 
cousin speak to you before ho starixid ?—lie spoke to me before he got 
inOii the coach.—Have yovi seen my brother?— I saw him before I 
went on board the ship.— L it better to get into a coach than to go oil 
board the ship ?—It is not worth while to get into a coach or to go on 
board the ship when one has no wish to traveb 
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FIFTY-NINTH LESSON. 

I 

Cinqmnie-nguvxhne Le^on. 


, OF THR IMl’ERFECT. 

The imperfect of the indicative is formed from the present participle 
by changing ant 


• Irf Person. 

For the singular into ais. 

For the plural into ions. 


2nd Person, 

AIS, 

IBZ, 


3d Person. 

AIT. 

AIENT. 


Pres. Pariicii>le. 


Speaking—I spoke. 1. I’arlanf. 


Finishing—I finished. 2. Finissanf. 


Perceirfng—I per- 3. ApercS- 
ccived. \anl. 


Rendering—I ren- 4. Rendanf. 
dered. 


Imperfects, 

Jc parlais, tuparlais, il (elle) par- 
lai7. ■ • 

Nous parlions, vous parlicr, ils 
(ellos) poelaient *. 

Je finissai's, tu^finissgis, il (elle) 
^inissa/t. 

Nous hnis^ions, vous finisstcj, ils 
(ellcsf^issaien/. 

J ’apercevais, tu apfercevais, il (elle) 
apercevaif. « 

Nhus apercevtows, jvous aperee. 
vies, ils (elles) apercevmicnf. 

Je rendais, tu rcudais, il (elle) 
renda/f. 

Nous rendioijs, vous rendier, ils 
(elles) rendaieiit. 


‘ Formerly tlie orthograijhy of the ^rst, second, "and thfrd persona 
singular, and the third jierson plural pf the imperfect were Je pnrlois, lu 


and has since been adopted by the 'generality of French authors. Ac 
cording to the ancient orthography the conditionals and other words, 
as: j'aimerais, pnraUre, disparaUre, faible, monnaie. Anglais, Frangais, 
HoUundais, Irlandais, &c. were written: j’aimerois, parotlre, disparottre, 
foible, monnoie, Anglois, Franpois, Hollandois, Irlandois, &c. 
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Soimnte ct tmieme Lcf on. 


• Whftt has beooiiio of your aunt ?« 
I do not know what has hecoinff 
of her. 

What has become of your sisters ? 
I cannot tell you what has become 
of them.* 


(lu’est devcmie votre tanle ? 

.1 (■ lie sals pas ee qu’elle est deve- 
nn:-. 

Qiie sont devenues vos soeufs ? 
.Te ne peu.\ jias voins dire ca 
qn’ellcs sont devenues. 


To (h\ [to lose life). i 

I 

1 die, tliou diest, he or she dies. i 

Shall or will you die ? j 

I shall die. i 

The man died this mornin", and j 
his wife died also. 

The man is dead. 

The woman died this morning. ! 

WiiiR sells well. 

Wine will sell wall next year. 

That door shuts easily. : 

That window docs not open easily. 

* That picture is seen far (ilT. 

Far off, from afar. - 
AVinter clothes are not worn in 
summer. 

That is not said. 

'That caniTol be comprehended. 

To covceii’a, to comprehend. 

It is clear. 


Mourlr * 2; pi'o.s. pari, mott- 
rant; past part. moii. 

.Te meurs, tii incurs, il ou elle 
meurt. 

Mourrez-vous? (See Less. XLVI.) 
.Te piourraj. » 

L’homme est inort co matin et sa 
feiunie e»t rjorte aiissi. 
L’honune est ibort, 

La ftinme est inorte ce matin. 


f Le vin se vend bien. 

Le vin se vendra bien Tannee 
procliaine. 

t Cette porte s# ferme faeiloment. 
f Cette fenetre ne s’ouvre pas 
facileipent. ^ ^ 

^ Ce t’dilenu so voit de loin. 

De loin. 

•t Les vetements d’hiver ne se 
portent jias en ete. 

Celame se dit pas. 
t Cela ne se con 9 oit pas. 

Concevoir 3. 

eVst ehlir. 
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According to circumstances. 

The circumstance. 

Thatis according to circumstances. 
It depends. 

Glad. 

Pleased. 

Sorry, displeased. 

Are you rich ! 

I am. 

Are the women handsome f 
They are; they arc rich and 
handsome. 

Are foil from France ? 

I am. 

What countrywoman is she ? 

She is from France. 

Would you be sorry if you were 
rich ? 

I should not be sorry for it. 

To he angry loith somchody. 
To he angry about something. 
What are jo.. „ii|iry about ? 

Are you sorry for having done it ? 

I am sorry for it. 

Honest, polite. 
Impolite. 

Polite, courteous. 
Impolite, uncivil. 

Happy, lucky. 

Unhappy, unlucky. 

Easy. 

Difficult. 

Useful. 

Useless. 

Is it useful to write a great deal: 

It is useful. 

Is it well (right) to take the pro¬ 
perty of others i 
It is bad (wrong). 

It is not well (wrong). 

Well, right. 

. , Bad, tvrong. 


t Selon les circonstanees. 

La circonstance. 

t C’est selon. 

Bien aisc (de before inf.)!' 
Content (de before inf.). 

Fache. 

Etes-vous riche ? 

Je le suik. 

fjes femmes sont-elles bien ? 

1 Elies le sont; dies sont riches et 
I belles. 

i Etes-vous de France ! 

•Fen suis. 

De quel pays cst-elle ’ 
i Kile est de France. 

Seriez-vous fache si vous (tiez 
riche ? 

Jc n’en serais pas fache. 

Eire fache eontre (luehju'mi. 
'Eire fache de qtieh^uc-chuse. 
De quoi £tes-vous f&che ? 
Etes-vous fache de Favoir fail 
J’en suis faehc. 

Ilonnete. 

Malhonn^te. 

Poll. 

Impoli. 

Heureux; /era. heurcusc. 
Malheureux; „ malheureuse. 
Facile. 

Di^cile. 

Utile. 

Inutile. 

Est-il utile d’dcrire beaucoup ? 
C’cst utile. 

Est-il bien de prendre lebien des 
autres t 
C’cst mal. 

Ce n’est pas bien. 

Bien. 

Med. 
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Of what use is that ? 

'I’hat is of no use. 

What is that f 
I do not knbhr what that is. 

0 *• 

W'hat is»it ? 

I do not know whi^ it is. 

What is your name? 

My name is Charles. 

What do you call this in FrenclsJ 

• 

How do you express this in 
French ? 

What is that called ? 


+ A quoi oela est-il bon ? 
t Cela n’est bon k rien. 
f Qu’est-ee que c’est que cela ? 
t Je ne sais pas ec que c'est* que 
cela. • 

•|' Qu’cst-ce que c’est ? 
i f Jo ne sjis pas ce que c’est. 

t Comment vous appelez-vous ? 
•fje m’appelle Charles, 
t Comment oela s’appelle-t-il en 
franjais ? 

•F Comment dit-on cela en ^ran- 
■yais? 

Comment appelle-t-on cela? 


George the 'fhird. 


George Irois. 


Obs. A. After the Christian name of a sovereign, the French employ 
the cardinal numbers without an article, whilst the English use the 
ordinal. 

Lewis the Fourteenth. I Louis quatorz^ 

Henry the Fourth. { Henri quatre. 

Obs. B. 'I'he first number, however, forms an' exception to this rule, 
and the second is used indifferently with the ordidal or cardinal 
luimber. • . • 


Henry the First. 

Henry the Second. 
Charles the Fifth spoke several 
European languages fluently. 

Eimipe, European. 
Fluently. 


Henri premier. * 

Henri second, or Henri d^x. 
Charles Quint parlait couram- 
ment plusieurs langues euro- 
pdennes. • 

L’Em-ope, europ&n. 
Couranfraent. 


Rather, 

Rather—than. 

Rather than squander my money 
I will keep it. 

I will rather pay him than go’ 
thither. 


PlutSt — quo. 

Plutfit—que de. 

Plutdt que de dissiper mon argent 
je le garderai.. 

Je le paienu plutdt qtic d’y ailer. 
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SOi 


I rt-iil rather burn the coat than 
wear it. 

He has arrived sooner than I. 

A half-worn coat. 

To do things iirpcrfecfly (by | 
halves). i 


Je l)rillerai plutot I’habit que de 
Ic porter. 

II est arrive plus lAt que moi. 

+ Un habit a demi usd. 
t I'Vire les choses a deini. 


I’.XERCISES. 


190. - 

What has become of your uncle J—F will tell you xvhat has become 
of him. Here is the chair (la chaise] upon which he often sat (d/rc 
cssw.'Lesson I,VIII.).—Is he dead ?—He is dead —When did he die ? 
—He died two years ago.—I am very much alilicted (c/Siye'J at it.— 
Why do you not sit down ?—If you will stay with {aiiprh de, me I will 
sit down ; hut if you go 1 shall go along with you.—What has become 
of your aunt ?—I do ntit know what has become, of her.—Will you 
tell mo what has become of yotir sister?—I will tell you what has 
become of her.—Is she dead? —She is n.it dead.—What has be¬ 
come of her?—She is gone to Vienna.—What has become of 
your sisters ?—I cannot tell you what has become of thetii, for 
I have not seen them these two years.—Arc yoiir p.arents still alive ? 
—They are dead.—How long is it since your eoiisin (fern.) died ? 
—It is si.v mootiis sliice she died.—Did wine sell well last year? 
—It did not sell very well [pus trnp Idea ); hut it will sell better (miea.r) 
next year, for there will he a great deal, and it w'ill not he dear.—Why 
do you open the door?—Do you not sec how it smokes here?—I see 
it, hut you must (i7 fact) open the wii.<low instead of opening the 
door.—^I'he window does not ojicn easily; that i.s the rtasoii why I 
open the door.—When will you shut it ?—1 will shut as soon as 
there is (Oh.s. A. Lesson LVIH.) no more smoke.—Did you often go 
a fishing when you were, in tliat country ?—AVe often went a fishing 
and a hunting.—If you will go with ns into the country you will see 
my father’s castle.—You are very polite. Sir; but I have seen that 
castle already. 


i'91. 

When did you see ray fatlicr's castle?—I saw it when I was 
trr.s oiling last year. It is a very fine castle, and is seen far olf.—How 
is that said?—I'hat is no* said. That cannot be comprehended.— 
Cannot every thing be expressed in your language ?—Every thing can 
he expressed, hut not as in yours.—Will you rise early to-morrow ?— 
It will depend upon circumstances; ?f I go to bed early I shall rise 
early, hut if 1 go to bed late I shall rise lute.—Will you love my 
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eliildren ?—If tb^'are'^ood I eMl love tlieiri-—*WiU you dine with u» 
to-nwiTCw i—you get ready {faire pr^arer) the food I like 1 ehall 
dine with yog.—Ilfc-e yuu already read the letter which you recwed 
this morning ?—1 have hot opened H yet.—When will you read it ?— 
I slfell reaj^t as soon as 1 have time.—:Of .what use is that ?—It is of 
no use,—Why have yon picked it up ? —I have picked -it up in order 
to show it you.— Can you tell maswhat it is ?—I cannot tell you, for I 
do not. know j but 1 will aSk {dmmdtr ti. Lesson XL.) my brother, 

^ who will tell you.—AiTiere did you find it .>—1 found it' on the shore 
of the river, near the whod.—Did you perceive it from afar?—I had 
• no need to perceive it from afan for I passed bj' the side of the fiver. 
—Have you erer seen si^h a filing ?—Never.—Is it useful to speak 
much?—It is according to circumstances: if one wishes to learn a' 
foreign (etranger) language it is useful to speak a greet deal.—^Is it 
ns useful to ivrile as to speak?—It is more useful to speak than to 
write; but»in order to learn a foreign language one must do both 
(!’uij ei rattire ).—Is it useful to write all that one says?—That is. 
useless. 

192 . ■' 

Wliere did you take this book from?—1 took it .out of ((/ons)Jtlie 
room of your friend (fern.).—Is it right to take the books of other 
people?—It is not right, I know; but I wanted it, and I hope that 
your friend will not lie displeased, for I will rcthm it to her as soon as 
I have read (Ohs. A. Lesson LVIII.) it.*—Whai is JBBr ifame?—My 
name is William (Gui//a«mc).—What is your sistersiopie?—Her 
name is Eleanor (Leo'nore).—Why does Clifirles dbmplain of his sister? 
—Because she has taken his pens.—Of whom do those*chiklren com* 
plain?—Francis (Franfois) cgsnplains of Eleanor, and Eleanor of 
I'rancis.—Who is right?—They are both (foas deajl'wTong; for 
Eleanor wishej to take Francis’s hooks, and Francis ElSauor’s.—To 
whom have you lent Racine's works {les aiwres <le)i —I.have l^ji the 
first volume to William and the second to Louija (LoBi'se).—Hogr is 
that said in French?—It is said thus (aiitsi ).—How is that said jh 
German?—^That is not said iji German.—Has the tailor brought you 
your new coat?—lie has brought it _me, hut. it does not fit (Lesson 
,XLVU.) me well.—Will he make you an«tl*r?e—He wiH toake me 
anotlier; for rather than wear it I nhll give it away (i/on»er).—;Will 
you use that liorse ? — 1 Shall not use^it.—Why will you not use it ?— 
Because it does not suit me.—Will you pay, for it ?—I wiR. pgj 
for it than use it.—To whom do those fine hooks belong (& 9“*. “P- 
jtartintiiait) ?—They belong to William.— ^h a has given them to. 
him ?—His father.,—Will, he read them ?—H'e will tear thein rather 
than read.(hein:-^Who has told ^ou-that?—He-hastold me.Bo h&- 
$eU’{lui iitlme). -, 
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193. 

What countrywoman is that Jady ({« damt) ?—She i» from Francc.^- 
Aye'you from France?—No, I am /rom CSermany.—Why do you not 
give your clotbes*to mend ?—It is not worth while, for 1 ,must have 
new clothes.—Is the coat which you wear not a gund one ?—^It is a 
half-worn cost, and is good for nothing.—Would you be sorry if yoiur 
mother were to arrive to-day ?—1 should not be sorry for it.—Would 
your sister ho sorry if she were rich ?—She would not be sorry for it. 
—Are yon angry with any one ?—I am angry with Jjouisa, who went 
to the opera without telling me a word of it.—Where were you when 
she went out ?—I was in my room.—1 assure you that she is very sorry 
for it; for had she known that you were in your room, she would have 
called you in order to take you along with her to the opera.—Charles 
V,, who spoke fluently several European languages, usetl to say (.wait 
coutme de dire), that we should sjicak (qti'tl fallait parler) Spanish 
with the gods, Italian with our ('on) friend (fern.), Frenjh with our 
friend (mas.), German with soldiers, English with guse (une me). 
Hungarian {kmqrois) nilh horses, and Bohemian (iokmien) with tlie 
devil (le diaile), (Sec end of Lesson XXIV.) 
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SIXTY-SECOKD LESSON; 
’ Soisante-deu^eme Lepon.' 


As to (<*8 /or). 

As to me. 

As to thst I do'tiot know what to 
ssv. 


Quant h. 

Quant k moi; . 

Quant k mla J« nil sms qua diie. 


06s. A. Wtmi before an infinitive is translated by que, M>d if the 
sentence is negative y)as is not used. 


1 do not know what to ilo. 

I do not know where to go. 

He does not know what to answer. 
We do not know what to buy. 


Je ne saia' que faire. 

Je ne sals o&.al]er.' 

11 ne sait que r^pondre. 
Nous ne savons qu’acheter. 


To die of a disease. 

She died of the small-pox. 

ITie small-pox. 

The fever. 

The intermittent fever. 
The apoplexy. 

He Itad a cold fit. 
lie has an ague. 

His fever has returned. 

He has been struck with apo- 
plexy. ^ . 

■ To strife. 


Mounr d<une maladie. 

Elle est morte d« la petite y&rple 
La petite vdrole. 

(.a fievre. 

La fidvre intemuttente. 
L’attaqqe, d’apoplexie. 
L’apoplexie. 

t II avait un aecks de fl^vre. 
f La fikvre lia pris. ' 

■f La fikvre I’a repris. 

II a frappd. d’ajgij^exie. 

Wrapper, 1 ./ 


{ 

! 


Sure. 
JTo be sure of a 
I am sure of that. 


I Mr* fera. s4re. 

1 Mre mr de ^u^cpte-cJme. 

J’en iuls'^sfir.. 

Jhe suis sfir de' oeUi. . 
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I sure that she has arrived. 
I am sure of it. 

Sosihthitig has happened. 
Nothing has happ^ed. > 
'tVhat has happened 7 
What has happened to her 7 
She had an accident. 


To shed, to pour out. 
A tear. 

To shed tears. 

, To pour out some drink. 
I pour out some drink for that 
man. 

With tours in his, her, ow, or my 
eyes. 


Sweet, mild. 

Sour, acid. 

Some sweet wine. 

A mild air. 

A ftuld ""phyr. 

A soft sleep. 

Nothing makes life mire agree¬ 
able than the society of, and 
intercourse with, our friends. 


2’o repair to. 

To repair to the army, to one’s 
regiment. 

An army, a regiment. 

I repaired to that place, 
lie repaitea tuither. 


To cry, to scream^ to shrielc. 
To Jielp. 

V help him to do it. 

I help you to write, 
f will help you to work. 


Je SUM shr qu’eHe est atrivee. 
J’en suis shr. 

II est arrive (juelque chose. 

II n’est rien arnrA 
Qu’esi-il arrive ? 

Que Im est-il arrive i 
“II lui est arrivS un accident. 


1 . 

iJne larme. 

Verser fies larmes. 

VersiT a binrc. 

t Je I crse a lioiro k cct homine. 

»« 

Les larmes atix } cut. 


15ou.\; fern, douce. 

Sim. 

Du vin doux. 

Un air doux. 

Un doux xcpliir. 

Un doiix summeil. 

Ricn ne rend la vie si douce que 
la societe et Ic commerce de nos 
amis. 

Se I'esidre it. 

Se rendre a I’armJe, h son regi¬ 
ment 

Une'armee. un regiment. 

Je rae suis rendu k cet endroit. 

II s’y est rendu. 


Grier I. 

Aider 1 (govplTia the accus. 

and take.sabeforcthe iiif ). 
J« I'uide a ie fiiire. 

Je vous aide i eorirc. 

Je veux vou; aider k iravailler. 



SIXTY-SECOND LESSON. 


S09 


To ory out for help. 
The help. 


r Crier & I’lude. 

\ Appeler du eecoun. 
I L’aide *, le secours. 


To ijfquire after some one. 
Will you have tl^ goodness to 
pass me that plate I 
Will you pass me that plate, if you 
please ? 

If you please. 

As you please. 

At your plSasure. 
As you like. 

To knock at the door. 

To trust some one. 
To distrust one. 

Do you trust that man ? 

I do trust him. 

He trusts me. 

We must not trust every hotly. 


To Imgh at something. 


I laugh, thou laugheat, he or she 
laughs. 

Do you laugh at that ? 

I do laugh at it. 

At what do they la^h? 

To laugh in n j^erson's face. 

We laughed in his ^B. 

To laugh ai, to deride some 
one. 

I laugh at (deride) you. 


^informer 1 de qudqu’un. 
Voulez-vpus avoir la hontd de me 
jiasser ce plat? 

Voulcz-vous me passer ce plat, s’il 
vous platt ? 

S’il vobs pMt. 

^ Comme il vous phura. 

1 Frapper I d la ports. 

■fSefpr 1 d quelgu'un. 

■f Se defier de quelqu’un. 
VoUs fies-vous h oet homme * 

Je me fie h lut. 

II se he h moi. 

II ne fapt pas se fier h tout le 

monde. 

* • 

Mire* i de qudque-Aose; 

pres. part, ‘riant; past 
^ jiart. rt. 

Je ris, tu ris, il ou«lle rit, 

Riez-vous de cela ? 

J’en ris. 

De quoi rient-ils; fern, elles ? 

Mire au nez de qnelqu’un. 

Nous lui avotts ri an nez. 

» • 

|, Serire,onsemoquei'dequel- 
qu'un. 

Je me ris (me moque) de vous. 


' Aide j/a the signification oUtetp is feminine; it is masculine when 
it means an assistant. (See Itereafter my Treatise on the Dander of 
I'Vcnch Substantives, p 433.) “ • ' 
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Did you Jiugh at us ( 

Voos riiea-vous de nous ? (Ses 
Ohs. A. Lesson LX.) 

We^d ntft laugh at you. 

Nous ne nous riions^as de vous. 

Pull. 

1 Ptein, pleine. 

A book full of errors. 

1 Un hvre plein.de fauies. 

To afford. 

j -f-..!wtV Vt befoj'c 

‘ tlio infinitive). 

Can you afford to buy that horse.’ 

•f Avee-vous lea moyens d’acheter 
CP rheval ? 

1 can 'afford it. 

t J’en ai les moyens. 

I cannot afford it. 

^ fJe n’en ai pas Ics m<i)cns. 

Who 18 there i 

, Qui est Ik 1 

It u I. 

C’est moi. 

It is not 1. 1 

Ce n’cst pas moi. 

Is it he J . 

Est-ce lui 1 

It 18 not he. 

Ce n’est pas lui. 

Are they your brothers 1 ^ 

r Soot-ce 10 S fieres? or, 

L Est-ce que co sopt i os frkres 1 

It is tbeyr'- 

Ce sont eux. 

It IS not they. i 

Ce ne sont pas eu«. 

Is it she f * 1 

Est-ce ellc i 

It is she 

C’eSt elle. 

It is not she. ' 

Ce n’est jias cUt 

Are tb^ your sisters! i 

r SontiCe VOS soiurs? 01 , 

L Bat-oe que ce sunt vos scpurs ? 

•It is they (/emiame). 

^ Ce sunt elles. 

It is not they. „ 

1 Ce ne sent pas eiles. 

It is I who speak. 

I 

1 C’est moi qui parle. 

1* Soiree eux (dies) qui rient! or. 

Is it they who laugh i ^ 

Est^e qne ce sont eux (elles) qm 

1 

L rienti 

It is you who laugh. 

C’est vous qni ries. 

It is thou who hast done it. 

C’est toi qui I’as fidt. 

It is you, gentlemen, who have. 

C’eat vous. Messieurs, qui aves 

. ‘ sud that. 

dit cela. 

We learn P^nch, my Irfother 

t Mon ftere ct moi nous ajipre- 

and 1. ' 

nons te franfsls. 


$. The personal pronoun h* n^tested be&re the verb 
vtie^it has tiro or more different ttominaiM*. 



L£bh<;i(. 


an 


You and I will go iato the coun¬ 
try.. 

You nod he will etay at home. 

'V^u wiUf[o to the country, am) ) 
rriU^retum to towit. 

A Jndy. ' 

What were yon (ioing when youf 
tutor was here) 

1 was doing notbii^. 

What did you say t 

I s^d nothing. 


yVous et mol nous irons* it la 
campsgne. 

fVous et Ini vous re;terez k la 
meiiion. '• 

Vous irez kjis ca npagne, et moi 
je revi^drai k la ville. 

Une dame. 

Oue faisiez-vous quand votre in- 
* stituteur dtait id i 
Je ne faisais nen. 

Que disiez-vons i 
Je ne disais rien. 


' EXERCISES. 

194. 

Of what illnese did yjur sister die ?—Slje died of {(& U) fever.— 
11 uw is your brother ?—My brotlier is no longer living. He died tliree 
months ago.—I am surprised (doune) at it, fir he was very well last 
summer when I was in the country.—Of what dfif be die ?— He died 
of apoplexy.—How is the mother of your friend ?—hlie is not well; she 
had an attack of ague the day before yesterday, and this morning the 
fever has returned.—lias she an intenuittenf fever?—I do not kqow, 
hut she often has cold fils.—What hah becoihc oftlie woman whom I 
saw at your mother’s ?—She died this morning of aimplexy.—I>o your 
scliolars learn their exercises by heart f—'l’hey will rather tear them 
than learn them by heart.-—Wliat does this man aSk me for?—He 
asks you for the money whiob } on owe him.— If he lyll repair to-morrow 
morning {deiMn malm) to my bouse *I will pay hinvw'hat 1 owe him. 
—He will lather lose his money than repair thither.—Why does the 
mother of onr old servant shed tears ? What has. happened to her?— 
She sheds tears because the old clergyman (<e vieil eecMsiastique), her 
friend, who was so very good to her (gui lai/aisail taut de bieif), died 
a few days ago.—Of whak illness did he die i-*He was struck^ with 
apoplexy.—Have you helped your father to write hie letters?—I have* 
helped him.—Will j ou help me to wo* when wc go t(Vt*vn ?—1 will 
help you to work.if you help me tewget a livelihood 

195, 

Have you inquired after the merchant lyho sells so cheap ?—I have 
inquired after him, but nobody could tell tie tvhat has become of him. 

Where did he live when you were here thite years ago ?—He lived 
then (a/oTf) in Charles-streetJose Ckerit*), No. 57,—How do you like 
(Ijesson XLT.) this wme ?—I like it Very well, Vut it Is a little sour.— 
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How do^8 your.sister like tkose apples (lajiomme)l-^Sbe likcs.i3iem 
very well, but she says that they are a little too sweet—Will yqu have 
the goodness to pass that i)late to me?—With much pl^iire.—Shall 
I (jitttl-il) pass these fishes to you ?—I will thank you to (ye voxsprie 
de) pass them to m?.—Shdl I (fatii-il) pass the bread to your safter ? 
— Tfou will oblige her by (ooms tui ferez plaisir de) passing it to her.— r 
How does your mother like our food ?—She likes it veiy wdl, but the 
says that she has eatcit enough.—Wh»,t dost thou a<k me for i—tVill 
you be kind enough to (ye voui pne de) give lUo a little bit (as petit 
morceau) of that muttoft?—Will you pass me tl^e bottle, if you please ! 
—Have yon not drunk enough ?—^Not yet, fori am still thirsty.-j-Shall 
I give you (/aut-ilvotes verser) some wii.e?—No-, I like eider better.— 
Whv do you mol eat i—I do not knoiv what to eat.—Who knocks at 
the door ?—It is a foreigner.—Why does he cry ?—He cries Wause a 
great misfortune has hBjipcned tb him.—What has happened to you ?— 
Nothing has hapjiened to roc.—Where will yOu go to this evening ?— 
do not knwv where to go to.—Where will yom brothers go to ?—I do 
not know where they will go to; as for me, I shall go to the theatre.— 
Why do you go to town?—I go thither in order to purchase some 
books. Will you go thither with me ?—1 will go with you, but I do 
not know what to do there'. 

190. 

Must I sell to that man on credit?—You may (pouvoir*) sell to 
him, but not on credit; you must not trust liim (vous jler i lui), for he 
will not pay you.—Has he already deceived (tromper) any body ?—He 
has already deceived several merchants \rtio have trusted him.—Must 
I trust those ladies ?—If ou may trust them; but as to me ! shall not 
trust them, for I have often been deceived by (par let) women, and 
that is the reason why I say: W^e must not trust every body.^—Ho 
those merchants trust you?—Th^y trust me, and I trust them.—Whom 
do those gentlemen laugh at ?—They laugh at those ladies who wear 
red govife (te rohe) With yellow ribbons —Why do those people laugh 
at us ?—^They laugh at us because we speak badly (malp—Ought we 
to laugh {faut-U se mqwr) at persons who speak badly?—^W'e oi^ht 
not to laugh at them; we ought, on the contrary, to listen to them, and 
if they make blunders tfautes), we ought to correct them to them.— 
What are ysu laughing at ?—I am laughing at your liat i how long 
(depuis quand) have you been weariag it so large (jj/read) ?—Since {depots 
que) I returned from German}?.—Cap you aflord to buy a horse and a 
carriage ?—I can affortl it.—Can your brother afl'ord to buy that bwge 
house?—He cannot afford it'—Will yopr cousin buy that horse?—He 
rrill buy it,-if it pleases {poueenir*) bim.—Have you received my 
letter ?v^ have received it with inueh ideasure. I have shown it to 
ir?y Frjepoh master, who was surprised (Veloascr), for there was not a 
single fault in it.—Have jou already rew<ed CorneiUe’a and BoileaU's 
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works atwfes) f—I have received those of Boileau; as to thos# of 

CorneUle, I hopfi to receive them next week. 

197. 

fc it thiA, CSiarles, who hast soiled iny book 1 —It is not I, it is yoar 
lilUc sierter who has soiled it.—Who has broken my fine inkstaiid ? 
—It is I who haveabroken it.—Is it you who have spoken of roe ?— 
It is we who have spoken of you, but we,Uave said of you nothing but 
good (du bien), —Who knocks at the door t—It is 1 j will you open it ? 
—^What do you want {iNsirer) ? —I •come (to) ask you for the money 
which you owe roe, and tho boolp which I lent you.—If you will have 
the goodnass to come to-morrow I will return both to you.—Is it your 
sister who is playing on tTic harpsichord.—It is not she.—Who is it ? 
—It is my cousin (fcm.).—Arc they your sisters who are chmingl—It 
is they.—Arc they your neighbours (fern.) who ivere laughing at you f 
—^Thcy age not our ueighhonrs?—Who are they?—'Ibcy are the 
daughters of the countess whose brother has bouglit your bouse.— 
Are they the ladies you have spoken of to roe ?—They are.—Shall you 
learn German ?—My brotlifr and I will learn Jt.—Shall we go to the 
coimtiy to-morrow?—I shall go to the country/ and jmi will remain 
in town.—Shall my sister and 1 go to the opera?—-You and she will 
remain at home, and your brother will go to the opera.—What did 
you say when your tutor was scolding you ?—1 said nothing, because I 
bad nothing to say; for 1 had not done my tusk, and be was in the 
right to scold me.—What were you doing whilst he {fs^jdant gtt'il) was 
out ?—I was playing on the violin, instead of doing what ho had given 
mo to do.—What has my brother told you ?—IJt has 'iold me that he 
would be tho happiest man in the (du) w'orld, if he kngw the French 
language, the most useful of all languages. 
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SIXTY-THIRD LESSON- 

Soixante-troii^eme Lc^otl 


To got into a had scrape. * tS’attirer I {sc fairs) de 

maunuises affaires. 


To get out of a bad scrape. 

I got out of the Kra|ie. 

That roan alway« gets into had 
scrapes, but he ali^ays gets out 
of them itgaja. > 


Between. 

Amongst or amidst. 

To make some one’s acquaint¬ 
ance. ' 

To become acquainted tvith 
somebody. , 

1 have made his or her aeqaamt- 
anot 

1 have becDmq acquainted with 
him or her. 

Are you acquaintt\l with him (or 
her)? 

Do you ftjtojv him (or hy) ? 

I'am aoquijimted with liim (or her)^ 

I know him (or her). 

lie is .an acquaintance of mine. ' 


^(Se thcr 1 daffaiw. 

3e me su!s tird d’afiaire- 
Get homme s’attire fotqonis dc 
inauvaises affaires, mais il s’en 
tire loujouis. 


Eutre. 

1 Parmi. 


Fairs connaissance avecqud- 
qu’nn. 

^ J’oi fait sa comiaibsance. 

^ Le \|ou la) connaissez-vous • f 

,fe ie (ou la) connais. 

] 11 est de ina connatssanee. 


’ The verb to hww is always expressed b^ connaiirt • when it sig¬ 
nifies to bf acquainted wUk, and by saeoir * m all other oases. Ex I 
know that man, that lady, jeetMaais cet iomme, ettte dame; 1 know 
my lesson, jq sat* mn kysa ; I know*4li«t yon wish to say, /» eats cs 
got ecus vatulez din. 
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She IS my arquuntitnee. EUe est de nm oonnoissance. 

He u not a friend, he is bat an Ce ^n’est pas tin ami, ce n’est 
ocqnamtanpe. qu’uno connaissance. 


To enjoy. 

Do )ou enjoy good*health t 
To he weil 

She is wMl. 
To imayme. 


{ 

{ 

1 


Joutr 2 de. 

J ouissez-vous d’upe bonne sant^ i 
J^tre lien portatU, portanie. 
Eire en bonne s mt^. 
t E}le eet bien portante. 

•f- Ellc se porte bien. 

■t EUe est en bonne santd. 

H’i I O’y liter 1 . 


Our feUow-creatures. ' 

Hebas nothis equal, orhis ifiatch. I 

To resemble some one. fo look j 
like some one. 

Tliat man resembles mj brother. 

That beer looks hke water. i 

Each other. I 

We resemble eaih other. , 

'I’hey do >iot resemble each other. 

'Hie biotlur and the sister love 1 
eat li other. ^ 

Are you pleased with each othei > 

We are. 

As, *or as well as. 

The appearance, the coiiiiteinqice. 

To show a (ILipositlon fo. 

That man whom you see shows a 
desire to approach us. 

Tolookpleased mith someone. 

To hdk cross at some one. 

When 1 go to see tliat man, in¬ 
stead of receiving me with plitP* 
siu^, ho looki displeased. 


' Nos semblablea. 

II n’a pis SOD semblable. 

f Eesscmblei' 1 d qxtdqu’un. 

Get homme rossemble k mon frJ re. 

Cette biSre ressemble k de Teau. 

1/an I'au^, Ifcue I’autre. 

Nous nous lessemhlons 

Ils ou elleim se i esscmblent pas. 

I.« fiilre et la’scpui sViiiuent Tun 
I’autre. 

£tes- rous contetitsTun de TauireI 

Nous le sommes. 

Ainsi que. 

l^t mine. 

Faire mine de. 

Get homme que vous voyez fait 
mine de nous apprecher. 

' Fairehonnemineilqaelqajun. 
Fairqm'invaise mine d quel- 
qu’^ii. 

Q.aand je \als voir cet homme, au 
heu de me faire bonne mine, il 
me fait mauvaiso mine. 
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A good-looking man. 

A bad looking man. 

, ^Bad-looking people, or folks. 
To go to see some One. 

To piyr some one ayisit 

To frequent a place. 

To frequent societieil 
To associate tntA some one 


Un hooime de bonne mine, 
tin homme ds mauvalse mine. 
Des gens de maui iqse mine. 
Aller VQir qitelqu’un. 

^“™""'''‘'i‘''hqdelflu*un: 
Rondre sisitc I ’ « 

I Frequenter uk lieu. 

Frequenter des aoeietes. 
t Frequenter quelqu'un. 


To look like, to appear. | 

How does he look ? 

He looks gay (sad, contented) 

You appear veiy well. i 

You look like a doctor. 

She looks angry, appews to be 
angry. ^ 

They look contented, appear to be 
contented. ■ I 

To look good, to. appear to be 
good. 


%.voir Voir 

Quelle mine a-t il ? 

11 a Fair tnjoue (triste, content) 
Tous avca I'aar bien portant. 
Vous avce raw d'un na^decin, 
Kile a I’air f&chc. 

Ils onl rait content. 

Avoir Faw bon 


To dnnR'to some ont. | 
To drink some one's health. 

I drink your heidlh. ‘ 

It is all over with'me' 

It IS all over.* 


To hurt some one’s feelings. | 
Youhavehurtthatiisan’sfeellngs j 


A place. 

I know a good place to swim in. 


Boire i quelqu’un 
t Boire 4 la santd de quelqu’un. 
t Je bois 4 \otre santd. 

t C’est fait de moi' 

-f- C’eii est fait. 

f Faire <fe U peine 4 qutlqu’un. 

■f Vqus avez fait do la peine 4 cct 
homme 


Un efldroit. 

Je connais on bon endroit pour 
nager. 


To experience, to undergo. 
1 have experienced a great many 
• -UilTortuiiei. 


rouvar ] 

^prouvd beaucoUp de mal- 
heurs. 
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To suffer. 

Dosf thou suffer 
I flo suffer. 

•He suffers 

To f( il e jism in cgie’s head or 
foot 

1 felt a pam in my eje. 

To iicghit 
To yield. 

We must yitld to necessity. 

T6 Spring fora ai d. 
The oat springs upon the rat 
To leap on hoistbstk 

An moreasc, an sugmeuUtion. 
1 or more bad luck. 

For more good lutk. 
For more bad luck I hai e losl my 
purse. 

To lose one's wits 
'I hat man has lost his v, its, and lip 
docs not know what to do. 

Obstinately, by all means. 
That man wishes by all means to 
lend me lus money. 

To follm< 

1 follow, thou foHOwest, he or she 
follows. 

To pursue. 

To preserve, to sivee. 


S(yiffnr2*; pres pait sou/- 
f)V,nt; past paj t. souffeH, 

SouflEres-tu 

Jo souffre. 

II souffee 

t Sjouffiur de la fete, du pied. 

t J’ai souffeit de I’ceil. 

Nighger 1 {de befoi c infill). 

Cider. (See Obs. A. Lesson 
LIU) 

11 faut edder k la nwessit^. . 

•fS I'luncer. 

IjC (.bat s’elanco sut le rot. 

S’clancer'sur eon cheval 

Un suicrott. 

Pour surcrolt de malhtur. 

Pour surcrolt de boiiheur. 

Poiif surcrolt de^malhenrj'ai per¬ 
du ma bfturse. 

Peidrt la tWe. 

Ctt hommo a perdu la tete, at il 
Be salt que fane, (See Obs. A. 
Lesson LXIl} 

'J. tovie forte. 

Cit hoinme i eut k toute force me 
pr^tei son argent. 

Suture pros, jiail sui- 
1 ant; past p.ii t siat i. 

tic suis, tu suis, il ou elle suit 

PoUrsime i*. (Is conjugated 
hke »a«av ) 

Conserver 1. 
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EXERCISES. 

t0S. 

WUy do you associate with those jicopic ?—I associate' wth them 
hecause they are. useful to me..—If you Continue to associate with 
them you will get into bad sesapes, for they haw many enemies.— 
How does your cousin conduct himself?—lie dpes not conduct him¬ 
self very well, for he is always getting into some bad scrape (or 
other).—Do you not sometimes .got into bad scrapes?—It is true 
(rroj) that I sometimes get into the m (m’en /ais), but I always get out 
of them ag^.—Do you see those in“u (ffffis) wlm aeem desirous of 
approaching us?—1 do see them, but 1 Uo not fear them (Lesson 
XLUl); for they hurt nobody.—We must go away (U fevt nons 
^lotgrter), for I do not like to mi.v with people whom 1 do not know.— 
1 heg of you (Lesson LVIII) not to be afraid of them fen), for 1 
perceive iny uncle among them.—Do you know a good place to swim 
in?—1 know one.—Where is it ?—On that side (Lesson XXXVllI.) 
of the nver, iiehmd the'wpod (la fnr&), ifrar the high-road (/e t/ratul 
riemin)—When shall we go to swim' —This ivcmng, if you like — 
Will you wait for me before the city gate?—1 shall w.t for \oii 
there; but I beg of you not to forget ii.—You know thaf I nt\er 
forget my promises—Where did you become aeqiiainhd with (hat 
lady ?—I became acquainted with her at the house of one of it.y lela- 
tions.—Why duos jour oonJn ask mo for (Lesson XI,) money and 
books?—Because he is a fool (Obs. Lesson XXVI.); of me (car i 
taoi), who am his iiea.cst relation (spa phis prnc he parent), and his best 
friend, he asks nothing.—Why did you not come to dinner (renir 
diner) ?—I have been hindered, but j'ou have been able to dine with¬ 
out me.—Do yoa think (croire*) that we shall not dine, if yon cannot 
come ?—IIow long (jiaqu’a guand) did you wait for me ?—We waited 
for j.,u till a quaiter past seven, and as yon did not come we dined 
without you.—Have you drunk my health ?—We have drunk yours (a 
la vStre) and that of your parents. 

199. 

How docs your uncle look (quelle mine a — ) ?—He looks (c I’air) 
very gay (enjoud), for he is much pleased with his children.—Do his 
friends look (<mt-tls la mine) as gay-as ht?—They, on the contra^, 
look sad, because they are discontented. My uncle has no money, 
and is always contented, and his friends who have a good deal of it, 
are scarcely ever so.—I>o)(ou like your sister?—I like her much, and 
as (et eamme) she is very good-natured (aomplaisante) to (eneers) me I 
a(g so tb her; but how do jrou like youtS?—We love each other, 
bscaase we are pleased with each oth'eSa—A owtain (certain) man liked 
.sntidi win^, but he found in it (lui) two bad qm^lies (une qtiaUtd) 
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• 

* If I put water to it,” said lie, “ I spoil it; end if I do not put any 
to it, it apoila me.”—Does your cousin resemble you ?—He resembles 
me.—Do your sisters resemble each other ?—?’hfy do not resepable 
eai'h otlier^fortiie elder (ratn/r) is idle and naugh^, and the younger 
(to catklle) assiduous and good-natured toward* every body.—How is 
your aunt?—She is very well.—Does your mother enjoy good health 1 
—She imagines shS enjoys {^imagine jouir) good health, but I believe 
sbe is mbtallen, fur she has bad a bad- congh (to toiar) these six 
mouths, of which (rfoalj she cannot get r1d.—Is that man angry with 
you I—I think he is angry with me*becau3e I (de oe gueje} do not go 
to See him : hut 1 do not like io.go to his house, for when I go to 
him, instead of receiving pie with pleasure, he looks displeased.—You 
roust not believe that; he is not angry with you, for he is not so bad 
(mdehont) as he looks {gu'il f» a Cair). He is the best man ki the 
(da) world; but one must knotv him in order to 'appreciate him (jmur 
pouDoir Vipprecier ).—^Tliere is a great difference (to dij&enee) betiveen 
you and him (toi) j you look pleased with all those who come to see 
you, and he looks cross wijh them. 

200 , 

Is it right to laugh thus at every body ?—If I Japgb at your coat, 
I do not laugh at every body.—^Does your son resemble any one ?— 
He resembles no one.—Why do you not drink!—1 do not know what 
to drink, for I like good wine, and yours looks like vinegar.—If you 
wish to have some other I shall go down ’(desceiadre) 'into the cellar to 
fetch you some.—You are too polite. Sir, I shall drink no more to¬ 
day.—Have you known my father long ?-^I ha\'? kpown him long, for 
1 made tus acquaintance when I was yet at school. We often worked 
for one another, and we Wed* each other like brothers.—I believe it, 
for you resemble each other.—W'hen l*had not done,my exercises he 
did them formie, and when he had not done his I di'd.thtm for'liim.— 
Why docs your father send for the physician?—He is ill, anu as {et' 
comuu) the pliysie'um does not come he sends for him.—Ah (.di), it is 
all over with me!—Hut, bless me (man Dint)I why do you cry thus 
(comme t-ele) ?—I have beeif robbed (Ohs. A. Lefeon XLIV.) of my 
gold rings (to hagve d'or), my best clothes, and all roy money; that is 
the reason why 1 cry,—Do not make (ne’/diM pas) so ni«clt noise, for 
it is we who have taken th^m all (?<*? ceto) in order to teach you to 
take better cate (avoir plus de ^in. Lesson L.) of your things 
(affaires), and to shut the door of your room when you go out.—y^hy 
do you look so sad?—I have experienced great misfortunes; after 
having lost all my money I was beaten by Jiad-looking' men; and to 
my still greater ill-luck, I hear that my good uncled whom I love so 
much, has been struck with apoplexy.—You must not afflict yourself 
(s’cffiiger) so mnch, for you kffbw that we thust yield to necessity. 
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Soi^ante-fjmb'lane Lefort. 


Ohs. A. How, how mitch, hou mutiy, before an cxdamatiaii, are 
translated by que. Et. 


Ufw good you are! 
How foobsh Uc Js 1 


{ due vous fites bon t 
doe (le bontd vous avw 1 
I du’ii est sot I 


Ohs. B. 'rhe adjective wliicb m RngUsb follows how stands in 
French after the \ert>, and when que is followed by a substantive i/e 
must always precede it. Que has then the signification of how muoh, 
how many. 


How foolish she is 1 

Host rich that man is! 

How handsome that si oinan is 1 

How much kind-iess ygu have for 
me! 

Host many obligations I am under 
to you! 

To he tinder oUigaiions to 
sonl'e otie. 

I am under many obligations to 
him. 

How many people t 

Host happy you arc! 

Howmuen wealth that man has! 

How miiclf money that man has* 
spent in his life! 


du’ello est sotte 1 
due cet homme est riche I 
due cettc femme cat belle' 
due de bonte vous aves pour 
mm! 

i duo d’obligations je s oils ai! 

•f-Avoir des obUgntiont il 
qiiolqu'iin 

(Je lui ai beaticonp d’obhga- 
lions. 

dm dr monde! 
doe sous fetes heureux! 
due de richesses net homme a! 
duh d’argint cet homme a de'- 
pensL dans sa sie' 


To be obliged to some one for 
something. 

To be indebted to some one for 
sometlimg, 

i[ am indebted to liim fur it. 


Eire obhg^ h queliiu’un do quel- 
qne-ehose. 

*'Etre redevable i qnelqu’un de 
qiiehius-nUiise. 

Je lui en suis ruievable. 
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To &Mvk. 


Ta thanhsoiiie one for some- 
thing. 

I thank you for tMfe trouble you i 
hare taken for me. 


Remercier 1 (governs the aeeu* 
eative of the person, and the 
genitive of the object). •• 

Remercier ^elqu’un dequd- 
qve-chose. 

Je voua I'Cmercie de la peine qus 
•vous are* prise pour moi. 


Ois. C. Wlien one is thanked for any thing ho answers: 


'I'll ere is no reason for it.» 
I to not mention it. 


} 


t II n’y a pas de quoi. 


Is tliere any thing more grand i > tiu’y a-t il dc plus grand f 

Is there any thing more cruel? { Y a-t-il rien de plus cruet? 

Is there any thing more wicked ? , Qii’y a-t-il de plus mdebant? 

Can any tiling he more handsome ? ' £st-il rien de plus beau ? 

How large? Of what size? 1 Be quelle grandeur ? 

How high? Of what height? | Be quelle hauteur ? 

Ilowdeep? Of what depth? Be quelle profondeur ? 

Obs. D. ^A'hen speaking of dimension we use in french the verb 
avoir, when tlie English use the verb 16 be, ftid.the preposition <fe 
stands before the noun or adjective of dimension. Ev.* 

Of what height is his or Her t Combien sa ntaison n-t-elfe de 
house ? *haut ou de hsuttegr ? 

It IS nearly fifty feet high. fEUe a environ-cinquaniOi^iiecUa. 

de haut ou fie hauteur. 

Our house is thirty feet broad. t Notre maison a trente pieds de 

large ou dc largeur. 

That table is six feet long. f Cette table a siX pieds de long 

oti de longueur. 

'lliat river is twenty feet deep. fCette riviere a vin^ pieds de 

* profondeur'. 

The size. » La taille. 

Of what size is that man ? Be quelle taille cet homme est-ih? 

IIow ivas that child dressed? Comment cet enfant etait il ha- 

billd'» 

It was dressed in green. f II ^tait habilld de vert. 

' In general the substantive is more elegantly used than the slfijecs 
tive, but deqo cannot be expte8S.ed by de prq/bnd. 
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Tba man with the Mae coai 
The woman with the red gown. 

' True. 

Is it true that his house is hiirnt? 
It is true. 

Is it not (or is it not true) ? 
Perhaps. 

I shall perhaps go thither. 

To share, to divide. 


Wh9set 

Whose horse is this ? 

It is mine, or it belongs to me. 
Whose horses are these ? 

They are mine, or they belong to 
me. 

Whose house is that ?" 

It is mine, or it belongs to me. 
Whose houses are these ? 

They are mine, or they belong to 
me. 

Whose children arc these ? 

Tliey-je otirs, ot they belong to us. 

Are these your pens ? 

No, they are my brother’s. 

To run up. 

Many men had mn up; but ior 
stead of e.ttingui3hing the fire, 
they set to plundering. J 

To run to the assi.stahce ot some 

ohe. . t 


j fLIiomrae h Vhahit bleu. , 

I f La femme h la robe rouge. 

Vml 

Bat-il rrai que sa matson est brh* 
>' Ifel 
C’est vraL 

N’est-ce pas '(n’est-il pas vrai) ? 

Pent-6i?e. 

J’irai peut-etre. 

! Partager 1. 

I 'A quif (See Lessons XXL and 

I xxix.) 

I 'A qui est ce cheval? 

C’est le mien, on il est k moi, 

'A qui sont ces chevaux ? 

‘ Ce sont les miens, ou ils sont h 
moi. 

'A qqi est cette roaison ? 

C’est la mienne, ou ellc est h moi. 
'A qui sont ces miusons? 

Ce sont les miennes, ou elles sont 
& moi. 

'A qui sont ces enfants ? 

Ce sont les nbtres, ou ils sont & 
nous. 

Ces plumes sont-elies a sous f 
Non, elles sont ii niou frfere. 

A ccourir 2 *. (Conj ugated like 
0 D«rir^, Lesson XLVIII.) 
■Beaucoup d’hommes etaient ac- 
courus; maisaulicu d'eteindre 
le feu, les mia^faWes s'dtaient 
mis k piller. 

Accourir* au seconrs de quel- 
' qu’un. 
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. To save, to deliver. 

To save any body’s life. 

To plunder (to rob). 

To set about somethiDg. 

Have tjicy succeeded in extin¬ 
guishing the 

They have succeeded in it. 

He watch indicates the hours. 

To indicate, to tf^arJe.' 

To quaiTel, 

To quarrel wilh one. 

To ddspitie (to contend)^tbont 
eomething. 

About what are these people dis¬ 
puting ? 

Hey are disputing about who 
shall go first. 


Titus or so. j 

To be ignorant of, or T 

Not to know. S 

The dag hefute. 

He day before tliat day was Sa¬ 
turday. 

He day before Sunday is Satur¬ 
day. 


Sauver 1 . 

Sauver la vie & quelqu’un. 

Filler 1. 

f So mettre**Jli quelque chose. 
£st-on parvenu k ^teindre le (eu f 

0,n y est parvenu. 

La inontre marque les heures 

Marquer 1; inditjuer 1. 

8e quereUer 1. 

fftuereller qnelqu’urt. 

Dispvier sur quelque chose. 

Sur quoi ces gens disputent-ils ( 

Ils disputent b qui ira le pre¬ 
mier.* 

Avnsi. 

Ignores 1. 

La vciUe ((ak<^ (itsbefore the 
noun fhn.t follotrs itjfr 
t La veille de ce jour*lb ^tait un 
earned i. 

fLn veille tie diounche est 
samedi. 


EXERCISES. 

201 , 

Can yon not get rid of that man (Lessoif LII.) ?—*1 cannot get rid 
of him, for he will absolutely (i louti force) follow mo —Has he not 
lost ilia wits ?—It msv be (ee/s does he aSk yon for?-— 

He wishes to sell me a horse which I do not want.—Whose houses 
are those ?—Hey are nunc.—Do these pens belong to yon ?—No, th^ 
" oi- 2 
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belong to my sister.—Arc those (toni-et li) the pens with which she 
writes so well f—They are the ssme.-^Whose gun is tliis I —It is tny 
fathbr's.—Are these books your sister’s ?—They are hers.—Whose 
carriage is this ?—It is mine.—Wliich is the man of whon) you com¬ 
plain ?—It is he (ce/ui) who wears a red coat.—What is the difference 
(Ja difference) between a viTitch and me ? ” inquired (demandd) a lady of 
a young ofBcer. “ My lady,” replied he (/«« r^ondit celui-ci), ” a 
watch marks the hours, and near (aupres'de) you one forgets them.”— 
A Russian peasant who had never seen asses (un due), seeing (e» copant) 
several in France, said (dif), “ Lord (moti' Dieu), what large hares (/e 
Kiore) there are in this country!”—'How many obligations I am under 
to you, my dear friend! you have saved my life! without you Iliad 
•been lost.—Have those miserable men hurt you ?—^I'hey have beaten 
and robbed me, and when yon ran to ray assistance they were about to 
(ifa ellaient) strip (dethaUtter) and kill me -s-I am happy to have deli¬ 
vered you from the (des) hands of those rolibcrs.—How good you are I 

202 . 

Will you go to Mr. Tortenson’s to-night?—I shall, perhaps, go.— 
And will your sisters go?—They will, perhaps.—Had you any plea¬ 
sure yesterday at the concert?—I had no jileasiwe there, for there was 
such a multitude of people there that one could hardly get in.—1 
bring you a pretty present with which you will be much jilcased.— 
What is it?—It is a silk cravat.—Where is it?—I have it in my 
pocket (den* ma pocit).—Docs it please you ?—It pleases me much, 
and I thank you‘for ityvith all my heart. 1 hope that you will at last 
accept (accepter) something of me.—What do you intend to give me? 
—1 will not tell you; for if 1 do tell yon, you will have no pleasure 
when I give it you.—Have you seen any'one at tlie market?—1 have 
seen a good many people there.—How were they dressed ?—Some 
.-ypre ^jessed in blue, some in green, some in yellow, and se(cral in red.— 
Who are those men ?—^The one who is dressed in grey is my neigh¬ 
bour, and the man with the black coat the physician whose .son has 
given my neighI)our a blow with the stick,—Who is the man with tlie 
green coat?—He is one of my relations.—Are there maiiy,philosoi)her 3 
in your country ?—There are as many there as in yours.—How does 
this l>at fit me ?—It fits you very well.—How does that coat fit your 
brother?—It fits him admirably.—Is yourobrother as fall {grand) as 
you?—He is taller than I, but I am older (dyd) than he?—Of what 
sire (de guelle laille) is that man?—He is five ■feet four inches («» 
ponce) high.-rHow high is the house of our landlord ?-^lt is siity feet 
high.—Is your well deep ?-^Yes, Sir, for it is fifty feet deep.—•' 'I'here 
'are many learned men (un savant) in Rome, are there not (n'esl-ee 
pas)}’’ Milton asked a Roman. “.Not so many as when you were 
there,” answered {rdpondit) the Roman. 
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203. 

Is.it trae tJiat your uncle has arrived?—i assure you that be*has 
arrived.—Is it true tfet the king.has assured you of his assistance (rfe 
sottassts/attceji—I assure you tliatit is true.—Is if true’ that the six 
thousand (milk; takes no s in the plural) men whom we were ex¬ 
pecting have arrivtd ?—I have hfard so.—‘Will you dine with us ?— 
I cannot dine with you, for I have juat eaten.—Will your brother 
drink a glass of wine ?—He cannot drink, for I assure you that he has 
just drunk.—Why arc those men •quarrelling i^They are quarrelling 
because they do not know wba^ to do.—Have they succeeded in ex¬ 
tinguishing the fire ?—Th^ey have at last succeeded in it; but it is said 
(on dit, Qbs. A. Less. XLIV.) that several houses have been burnt.—■ 
Have they not been able to save any thing ?—They,have not been able 
to save any thing; for instead of extinguishing the lire, the raiserabio 
wretches iks misnables] who had come up, set to jilundering.—What 
has hap])encd?-~A great misfortune ,has happeneii.—Why did my 
friends set out without me ?—Tliey waited (of you till twelve o’clock, 
and seeing that you did not come they set out.—Wliat is the day 
before Monday called i—The day before Monday is Sunday.—Why 
did you not run to the assistance of your neighbonv w hose house has 
been burnt?—I was quite {entihrmenl) ignorant of his house being on 
fire (que k feu fit a sa maison); for bad 1 known it I would have run 
to his assistance. (See end of Lesson XSIV.)' 
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Soi-rante-eimjiKhue Lcfon'. 


To propose 

1 propose going on that journey. 
He Imposes joining a hunting 
parly. 

A game at chess. 

A game at billiards. 

A game at cards. 


To 'succeed. 

Do you succeed in dmng that ? 

I do succeed in it. 

To endeavovr. 

I endeavour to 4o it. * 

I endeavour to suceted in it. 

Endeavour to do better. 

btuce, considerinp 

Since yon are happy, n hy do you 
complain i 

To be thorouf)hly acquainted 
with a thing. 

To make one’s se^tliorouglity * 
acquainted with a thing. 

That man understands that busi¬ 
ness iierfectly. 

I vinderstand that well. 


I Seproposer^ (rfebcf.inlin). 

I Je me propose de faire ce voyage. 
11 se propose d’aller h une partie 
de chasse. 

I Une partie d’dcliecs. 

I Une partie dc billard 
, Une partie dc caiics. 

. litustir 2 (a bcfoic infm.). 

I Rdussiisez-vous h fairs ccla i 
I J’y rdussis. 

I 

TdOier 1 {de before lufiii.) 
Jc t&che de le faire. 

Je ticUo d’y reussir. 

Tfiche* de fane imcus. 

I’ufiqlic. 

Puisque \ ous etes heureux, pour- 
quoi vous plaignez-vous t 

j L'treau fait deqvelque chose. 

Se mettre au fait de quelque 
chow. 

Cet huinme est au fait de cette 
affaire. 

Je snis au fait de cela. 
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Since or from. 
‘From that time. 
fVoiB my cliiltihond. 

From morning until evening. 
Horn the beginning to the end. 

From bcri'to there. 

I have had that book these two 
tears. , 

I have lived in Paris these three 
years. 


To blow, to blow out. 
To reduce. 

J lost thou reduce i 
I do reduce. 

He reduces. 

To translate. 

To produce. 

To destroy. 

To coeudruct. 

To introduce. 


To'reduce the pncc 
To reduce the paice to a crown. 
I’o translate into French. 

To translate from French, into 
1‘highsh. 

To translate from one language 
into another. 

1 introduce him to you. 


iJepnis. 

Depuis ce moment. 

Depuis ma jeunrsse 
Uepuis le matin jiifipi’an soir. 
Depuis ie commencement jusqu’i 
la tin. 

Depuis id Jusque-lil. 

<^’ai CO hvre depuis deux ans. 

e dtineure h Paris depuis trois 
ans. {Obs. C. hesson XLIX) 


Sov^lor J. 

Jleduirc 4 ^; i)l'cs.pnrt. ridui- 
saut; iiast part, rSdxiit 
R(!dui#-tu ? 

Jo reduis. 

II r^dnit. 

Traduire 4 • (is conjugatcJ 
. like rdduire *) 
Rrodvire 4* ,, 

Detruire * „ 

CanstrdSre *... „ 

Tntroduire* * ., „ 


Rdduire lu pnk'. 

Rddiiire le pnx k un licu. 
Traduire en franfais. 

Traduire du,fraDt'ais en anglais. 

Traduije d’nne langue dans une 
autre. , 

Je I'mtroduis chez rous, 
i Jc vous 1 b pr^sente. 


Set/, stives. 
Myself. 
Thyselfaf ’ 
Himself. 


Mime, mimes. 
M«i-m4me. 
Toi-mSme. 
I.ui-m#me. 
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Herself. 

Ourselves. 

, Yourself. 

Themselves. 

One’i self. 

He himself has told it me. . 

He has told it me, myself (not to 
another person). 

One does not like to Hatter one’s 
self. 


Elle-meme. 

Nous-mSmes. 

Vous-mfime. 

Kux-raOmes, elles-mtmes. 
Soi-mtoc. ' ' 

II me I’a dit lm-m6me. 

„I1 me I’a dit k .moi-rnkme. 

On n’aime pas k se flatter soi- 
mfime. 


Obs. Sometimes the word m^ne is ap adverb, and answers to the 
English word even. 


He has not even money enough 
to buy some bread. 

We must love every body, even 
our enexmes. 


II n'a pas m6me asscz d’argent 
pour acbcter du pain. 

II faut aimertout le monde, mkme 
nos ennemis. 


Again (anew). 

He speaks agtun. 

To faU. 

The price of the merchandise fal’s. 

To deduct. 

To overcharge, to ask too 
much. 

Not having o/ercharged you, I 
'cannot deduct any thing. 

An ell, a ytwd. 

A metre (measure). 
To produce (to yield, to pro- 
JU). . 

How much does that employment 
yield you a year? 

An employment. 


De nouveau. 

II parle dj nouveau. 

Baisser 1 (tomber 1, Les. LI.). 

La marchandise baisse de priv. 

Itahaifre (seo battre, Less. 
XXXVI.). 

Sur/aire * (like faire *). 

Ne vous ayant pas surfait, je ne 
sBurais rien rabattre. 

Une Bune. 

Un mbtre. 

Rapporter 1. 

Combien cet emploi (cette charge) 
vous rapporte-t'il (ellc) par an ? 
Un em{>1oi, une charge. 


To make one's escape. Y 

To run a/way, to flee. > Prendre la fuite. 

To take to one’s heels. J 
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To desert. 

He deserted the battle. 

To rmt away. 

The thief has run away. 

V 

By no means. 
Not at all. 


Deserter 1. 

11 a desertd la bataille. 

S’evader 1. 

Le voleur s’elt ^vad^. 

Pas da tout. 

Pbint dn tout. 


euSercises. 

2 ?) 4 . 

• 

Well (Eh burn) ! does your sister make any progress ?—She would 
make some, if she were as assiduous as you.—You flatter me.—Not at 
all; I assure yon that I should be highly satisfied (trh-contmt), if all 
my pupils worked like you.—^tVhy do you not go out to-day ?—I Would 
go out if it were fine weather.—.Shalt I have tiie pleasure of seeing you 
to-moiTow?—If you wish it I will come.—Shall I still be here when 
yon arrive (a voire arriree) ?—Will you have occasion (oocusioti) to go 
to town this evening?—I do not know, but I would go now if I bad 
an opportunity (tine bonne ot canon). —You would not have so much 
pleasure, and you a-ould not be so happy, if ^'Ou had not friends and 
books.—Man (I'homme) would not experience so«mueh misery (la 
nuseie) in his career (la carrtire), and he would not be So unhappy, 
were he not so blind (aretigle). —You would nobhavc that insensibility 
(celfe inseimbilite) towai'ds (pour) the poor, and you lyould not be so 
deaf (lourd) to their siipplioation (la jaihre), if you had been yourself 
in misery for some tune (qudque lemps\. —You wouM not say that if 
you knew me well.—Why has your sister not done Jen evereises ?— 
She would Ifavo done them if she had not been prevented.—T.'Jbu 
worked more, and spoke oftener, you would speak better.—I assure 
you. Sir, that 1 should learn belter if I had more time.—I do not 
complain of you, but of youf sister.—You would Ijave no reason (vous 
n’aurie^ pas lieu) to complain of her, bad she had time to do what you 
gave her to do.—Do you already know whal^has happenpiV—I have 
not beard any thing.—The Jiouse jf our neighbour hasjbcen burnt 
down (bruM). —Have the/not been able to save any thing?—^They 
were very fortunate (bim Aeureux) in saving the persons that were in 
it, but out of the (des) things that were there («e trouver), they could 
save nothing.—^Who has told you that ?—Our neighbour himself has 
told it me. 

206 . 

Wtiv Ab you, without a light leans lumiire, Obs. A. Less. LU.)?— 
The wind blew it out when you came in.—What is the price of this 
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cloth?—I sell it at (Obt. i). Lesson LIV.) three crowns and a half the 
dl.—I think (trower) it very dear. Has the jwioc of doth nof tallen ? 
—It has not fallen: the jirice of all goods (fa marrhoHtlisf) has fallen,, 
except that of cloth (tiscept^ ce/ui du drop ).—I will give^’ou three 
crowns for it (en).~I cannot let you have (doBner) it for (A) that prife, 
for it costs me (i7 me cattle) more —Will you have the goodnessfto show 
me some pieces (la piice) of Bngli^h cloth ?—With much pleasure. 
—Does this cloth suit you }—Jt does not suit me.—Why docs it not 
suit you?—Because it is too dear; if you tyill lower the price (cm 
rabaltre guclgue-chose), I shall buy twenty yards of it.—Not having 
asked too much, I cannot take off any ^hiug.—You learn French: does 
your roaster let you translate? —lie lets'mc read, write, and translate. 
—Is it useful to translate in learning a foreign language ?—It is useful 
to translate when you (on) nearly know the language jou are learning; 
but while (guanil) you do not yet know any thing it is entirely {tout-h- 
fait) useless.—What does your French master make you do?—lie 
makes me read a lesson; afterwards he makes me translate English 
exercises into French on,the lesson which he has made me read; and 
from the beginning td the end of Hie Lesson ho speaks French to me, 
and I have to answer Mm (it me fanl hi rejtoadre) in the very language 
idan$ la Imgue mfme) which he is teaching me.—Have you already 
learnt much in that manner?—You see that 1 have already learnt 
something, for I have hardly been learning it three months, and I 
already understand jou when^-ou .siieak to me, and can answer you.— 
Can JOU read (it) as wall I—I can read and, write as well as s|>eak (it). 
—Does your master also teach German ?—He teaches it.—Wishing to 
make {dtsiraat faire) 'liis acquaiutance, I mast beg of yon (je rnuit 
prierai) to introduce me to him. 


200 . 

now many exercises du you translate a day ?—It the exercises are 
not difficult 1 translate from three to four (Iroie It giiaire) every day; 
and when they are so I translate but one.>,-Uow many have you 
already done to>day,?—It is the third which I am translating; but to¬ 
morrow I hope to be able to do one more (k* de plus), for I shall be 
alone (sctf^.-r-Have you |iaid a vieit to my aunt?—I went to see her 
two isonthaiBgo; and as she looked displeased, I have not gone to her 
any mwe since that time.—How do jmu du to-day I—I am very un¬ 
well, (/r^s-mo/)-—How do you like that soup ?—I think (troueer) it is 
very bad; but since 1 have lost my aptietite {Pappdit) I do not like 
any tiling (ye «e trouve rhif’de 4ob),—H ow much does that employment 
yield to your father ?—It yields him more than four thousand (mille has 
no s in the plural) erowus,—What news do they mention Idire)l — 
Oiey say nothing new.—-What do /bu intend to do to-moi-uw »—1 
pmpdfc joining a hunting party.—Does your brother piirfbse playing 
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{defake) a gimeiKt biUiarda?—He proposee pla/tng a game at chess. 
—Why do some people laugh when'I speak?—Those are unpolite 
[wople; yottdiave. only to latigb also, and they will no longer laugh at 
you. If jou did as I do (cowime moi) you would speak well. You 
milst study (il eons fout itiuiier) a little every day.allJ you will soon be 
no longSr afraid to apeak.— I will endeavour to follow your advice; for 
I have resolved (Je prnpottr) to I'ise every morning at six o'clock, to 
study till ten o’clock, and to go to bed «arly.—Why does your sister 
complain?—I do not know; since she succeeds in every thing, hnd 
since (ef qu'tlle} she is happy, eveS happier than you and I, why does 
she coinplain ?—I’erhaj)! siie complains (seplaint-etle) because she is not 
thoroughly acquainted with that business.—That may be (ee/s se pent}.' 
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Soixantesiadime Lefon. 


A kind, sort (a species). 

What^kind of fruit is that f 

A stone (of a fruit). 

A stone of a peach, an ajHricot; a 
plum. 

Stone-fruit.- 

One must break the stone before 
one comes at the kernel. 

A kernel. 

An almond. 
Kemel-fnut. 

It is a kemei-frUit. 

To gatfier. 

gather, thtu 'gatherest, ho 
gaftiers. 

To gather fruit. 

To serve, up the soup. 
To bring in the dessert. 
•- The hmit. 

• An apricot. 

A peach. 

A plum. 

An anecdote. 
Roast-meat. 


iTne es^qe. 

Quelle espfeoe de firait est cela (or 
est-ce Ik) } 

Un noyau. 

Un noyau de pkche, d’abricot, de 
prune. 

Fruits i. noyau. 

11 faut casser le noyau pour en 
avoir I’amande (a proverb). 

Une amande, un pepin. 

Une amande. 

Fruits k pepin. 


C’est un fruit k pepin. 

CueiUir2* jjwcs. part, cuetl- 
lant; past part. cueiUi. 

Je cueillet tu cueilles, il cueille '. 

OueiUir du fruit. 

Servir la soupe. 

Servir le dessert. 

Le fruit. 

Un abricot. 

Une pSche. 

Une prune. 

Une anecdote. 

Du rSti. 


I ITie verb cudlHr, thou^ of the secoftd, is m the ot tae 

mdicafave coi^ogated acoordiDg to the first conjugation. 
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He last. 

Last week. 

To cease, to leave off. 

’^leaire off reading. 

She leares off speaking. 


Le dernier, la demi^. 
La semaine demiire. 

Cesser 1 de. 

Je cesse de litV. 

EUe cesse de porler. 


To avoid. 

; To escape. 

To escape a misfortune? 
He ran away to avoid*death. 


To do without a thing. 

Can you do ivithout bread i 

I can do >vithout it.' • 

There are many things which we 
roust do without. 

To execute a commission. 

To acquit one’s self of a qpm- 
mission. 

I have executed your commission. 

Have you executed my commis¬ 
sion ? 

I have executed it. 

To do one’s duty. 

To discharge, to do, or’to 
fulfil one’s duty. 

That man always does his duty. 

That man always fulfils his duly. 


&viter 1 {de before infin.) 

.^chapper 1., 

t Eohapper si un malheur. 

II a pris la fuite pour e'chapper k 
la mort. 

Se passer de qnelque-chose. 

Pouvez-vous vous passer de pain ? 

■Je puis fje peux) m'en passer. 

II y a bien.des ohoees dont il faut 
se passer. 

S’qcquHter 1 d’iine commis¬ 
sion. 

Je me suis'acquitte de vdtre com¬ 
mission. 

Vous etes-vou^ acquitt^ de>ma 
eiommission ? • 

Avez-vous fait jpa dbmmissioo ? 

Je m’en suis acquitW. 

Fairs son devoir. 

RempUr son devoir. 

Get horome fait toqjoura son de- 
vou-. 

Cet homme s’acquitte toqjours de 
son devoir. 


} 

{ 

I 


To rdy^ to depend upon some- Oompi^r 1 sur quelgue-choae. 

upon it Ii ycompte. 
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I rely eipon you. 

You may rely upon him. 


{ 

{ 


Je compte sur ydu*. 

Je me fie h tous. 

Vous pouvez voQS fler it lui. 
Voos pouvez vous y fier. 
Vous pouvez compter sur luii 


To sujffice, to he sufficient. I 

K 

Is that bread sufficieUt for you I j 
It is aufilelent for me. i 

I sufflee, thou dost sa®ce. I 

Will . that money be sufficient for | 
that man ? ■ • } 

It will be sufficient for him. 

Little Wealth suffices for the wise. 
Has ^at sum been sufficient for 
that man? 

Was that man contented with that j 
sum f ! 

It has been sufficient for him. 

He has been contented with it. 

To be contented with something. [ 
It would be sufficient for hiin if { 
ymi would only add s few 
crowns. 

He would be .contented if you 
would only add a few crowns. 

■ To add. 

To build. 

To embark, to^o m board. 

A sail. 

To set sail. 

" To set Sail for. 

Yo Sail for America. 

To stub 
Under full sail. 

To sail under full sail. 


Suffire 4*; pres. part, mffi- 
sant; past part. mffi. 

Ce pain vous snffit-il ? 

11 me Bufflt. 

Je suffiis, tu suffis. 

Get argent suffira-t-il h cet 
liomme ? 

II lui'suffira. , 

Pen dc bien suffit aU sage. 

Cette somme a-t>elle suffl it etd 
hoiume ? 

Cet homme s’est^il contentd de 
cette somme ? 

EUe'lui a suffi. 

II s’en est contents. 

Se contenter de quelqne-cbose. 

Elle lui snffirait, si vous vouliet 
seulement y ajeuter qoelques 
^cus. 

II se contenterait, si vous vouliez 
seulement y tqouter quelques 
dens. 

Ajouter 1. 

Bdt{r± 

S'embarquer 1. 

Un'e voile*. 

fMettre it la voile. 

fFaire voile pour. 

Fiurc voile pour V Amdrique (allcr 
en'AmdriqUe). 

Mahsher. 

'A planes voiles toutes voiles). 

Marcher a pidincs voiles (^Dgler)_ 


’ Voile, meaning a veil, a cover, is mascnline. Ex. Sty-huftetight 
a veit elle e’eit ackelf tm Wile. ■ t 
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He embuked on the siicteentfaof II e’eet embutqud leeeiseduisDis: 

•last rfonth. detnier. 

He sailed oii,the tiiird instant. - IlamisklatoiieletKHacaiHWdt. 
The instant, tbeprcscntniontb. La eourahti 

The fturth or fifth instant Le quatre on le cinq da couiant. 

The letter is dated the fithinsfiuit. Lslettre est da six da conrant. 

That is to say {%. e.). (Tesi-A-dtre. Savou-. 

Et ccetera {etc.). Et catera {etc.). 

My pen (quill) is better tliqb Ma plnme eat meillenre qae la 
yours. tdtre. 

1 write better than you. J’eorif mieux que vous. 

On fera chauffer la sonpe. 

On a servi. 

J tVoba sert’irai-je dela soupei 
I fde Tqua en demandend nn pen. 
Servir*. 

iSERClSES. 

207. 

1 should like to (ye tmdrais bin) knpw why I cai»ot speak as well 
as you.-rl a-ill tell you: you would speak quite as "wail (foaf onssi 
bim) as 1,^ if joa were not so bashful (tmide). But if you had stuuieu 
your lessons more carefully (miear) you would not lie afraid to sjicak; 
for in order to sjieak well one must know; and iPfs veiy natural"(trJs 
nature/) that he ufho does not kriohr well what he 1^ learnt, should be 
timid {soil limidet pres, sutq., of which hereafter). Yon would not be 
en timid as you are, if you were sure to midre po faults. • • 

I come to wish yon a good momyfg.—You are vciy kiqd (aimaWe). 
—Would yoo do me a faveurf—Tell me what you want, for I would 
do any thing (Je ferns tout) to oblige you (pour coas obliger ).—I want 
five hundred crowns, and I beg jmu to lend them to me. I will retuin 
them to you as soon as 1 have received my money.. You would oblige 
{obliger) me much {bemOmp) if you would render {renire) me this 
service.^I would do it with all my heart if I conld; but havinjf lost 
all tBy^rSoney, it is impossihje fdr me {U m’esl impossible) to render 
you thisTSfrtii®.—Will yon ask your brotlier wbeftier he (sTJ) i|’ 


fhey Will warm the soup. 

Dinner (or supper) is on the table 
(is served up). « 

Do you choose any soup? 

Shall 1 help you to some soup ? 

I will trouble you for a little. 

To sef've up, to attend. 
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) satisfied wiidi (oontewl de) the njotiey which I have sent him ?—As to 
my br^hCT he is satisfied with it, bat I am not so; fot haying suf- 
feeyd shipwretk {faife uauftage) I am in, want of the money which 
you owe me. 

' 208 . 

Have they served up the soup?—Tliey have cerved it up some 
minutes ago.—Then {ab>rs) it must be cold, and I only like soup hot 
(la soape ciaadal.T-They will warm it for you.—You yvill oblige me 
(oiliper).—Shall I help you to rome of this roast meat?— I will 
trouble you for a little.‘—Will you c,at some of this mutton ?— I thank 
you, I like fowl better; — May I offer yoii (boks offrirai-je) sortie wine ? 
-»I will trouble 700 for a little.—Have they'already brought in the 
dessert ?—They have brought it in.—Do you like fruit ?— I like fruit, 
but fhaVe no more appetite.—Will you eat a litlle clieese?— I will eat 
a little.—Shall 1 help you to Khglish or Dutch cheese ?— I will eat a 
little Dutch cheese.—What kind of fruit is that?—It ia stone-fruit.— 
W'hat is it called ?—It is called thus.—Will you wash your hands?—I 
should like to (ye voudktis iff«).wash theiw, hut I have no towel to 
(pour) wipe them witii,—l.will let you have (/airo doiiner) a towel, 
some soap, and some water.— I shall be much obliged (fort oblvj() to 
you.—May 1 ask you for (oserais-je vous diotander) a little water ?— 
Here is some (en void). —Can you do without soap ?— As for soajt 1 
can dt) without it, but 1 must have a towel to wipe my hands with.— 
Do you often do ,}vithout soap ?—There are many -Ibiiigs which we 
must do without,—iVliy has that man run away ?—Because he had no 
other means of escaping the punishment (la pmiition) wiiieh lie had 
deserved (mmter).—Mhj did your brothers not get (se procurer) a 
better horse ?— If they had got rid of their old horse, they would have 
got a better.— Has your father arrived already?—Not yet, but we 
hope that he, wid. arrive this very day (aujourd’lmi ndae ).— Has your 
set out in- ■lime (d temps) ?—Ido not know, hut I hope he has 
(ga tl sera, Ohs. al.'Less LVIll.) set out in time. 

209. 

Hive you executed my commission?—! have executed it.—Has 
your brother,executed the commission which I gave him ?—He has 
executed it.—Would you (voudrifp-vous)„ execute a commission for 
me?—I am under so many obligations fij you, that I will always 
execute your commissions, whM it shall please you to give me any.— 
Will'you ask the merchant whether (si) he can let me have (me dormer) 
the horse at the price (o« ^rix) which I have offered him?—I am sure 
thkt he would be satisfied rf you would add a few crowns more.—If I 
were sure of that I would add a few crowns more.—Good morning, 
my, cbildreni have you done your'tas^?—You wel l know.( tim we 
filways doit; for we must.be ill (i//«adrait jite rtous JrmtSns mulades 
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imperfect of the subjunctive, of which hereafter) not to (pour) do it. 
What do you give us to do to-day ?— I give you to study the sixtj^ 
sixth lesson? and to do the exercises belonging to it (tjui en dcpenUfnt) ; 
tliat is t(a say, the iOfth, 208th, and 209th. Wilj you endeavour to 
coininit no ci-vors (/aire des faules)i —We shall endeavour to commit 
none.— Is Ibis br^d sufficient for you.*— It would be sulHcieut for me 
if I was not x^pry hungry.—When did your brother embark for 
America?—lie sailed on the 30th of la8t month.— Do you promise me 
to speak to your brother ?— I pronjise you, you may depend upon it.— 

I rely upon you.—Will you work harder [viieux) for next lesson than 
you liavc done (i/iie vous nmez travaiUd) for this?—I will work 
luirder.—.May I rely uiioti it?-^You may. 
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Soixante-septicme Lefon.' 


To he a judge of something. 

Are you a judge of cloth i 
I am a judge of it. 

1 am not a judge of it. 

I am a good judge of it. 

1 am nut a good judge of it. 

To draw. 

To chalk, to trace (to 
counterdrawj. 

To draw i landscape. 

To draw after life. 

'ITie dra^ng. 

'fhe drawer. 

Nature. 

Ttt^iiianage, or to go about a 
thing. 

How do you manage to make a 
fire %vithout tongi ? 

I go about it so. 

You go atodt it the wro.'ig way. 

I go about it the right ^Yay. 

How does your brother manage , 1 
^ to do that ? ■ ! 


-j-jSe cgnnaitre en quelque- 
chose. 

f Vous eonnaissez-vous en drap? 
Je m’y connais. 

Je ne m’y connais pas. 

Je m’y connais trSs-bien. 

Je ne m’y connais pas beaucoup. 

Dessiner 1. 

Calquer 1. 

Dessiner un paysage. 

Dessiner d’aprM nature. 

Le dessin. 

Lc dessinateur. 

La nature. 

S’y prendre. 

Comment vous y prenez-vous pout 
faire du feu sans pincette' 1 
Je m’y prends comme cela. 

Vous vous y prenez mal. 

Je m’y prends bien. 

Comment votre frire s’y prend-il 
pour faire cela ! 


• All nouns ending in be are feminine, except the two following: un 
amaleite, an amulet; an sguelette, a skeleton; and some compounds, 
as: an porte-moackettes, a snuffer.stand ; kb tire-botte, a boot-jack; u» 
casse-noisetle, nut-crackers. (See hereafter my Treati se on t to Gbnder 
(>f FAnch Substantives.) ■ 
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Skilfully, handily, dexterously 
clererly. 

Awkwardly, unhandily, badly. 

To forbid. 

I forbid you t(^8o that. 

To lo'mer. 

To cast down one’s eyes. 

The curtain. 

The curtain rises, ^lls. 


Adroitement. 

Maladroitement. 

Defendre 4 {de before inf.) 

Je vons defends de faire cela. 

‘Baisser 1. 

-f' Baisser les yeu.v. 

La toile, le rideau. 
t La toile (le rideau) se 14ve, SB 
baisse. 

Le change a baiss^. 

Le jour baisse. 


n)e stocks have fallen. 
'The day falls. 

It grows towards night. 
IVight comes on. 

It grows dark. J 

It grows late. • i 

To Stoop. I 


11 se fait nuit. 

II se fait tard. 

)S% baisser. 


To smell, to fed (Les. LI V.). 

He smells of gaidic. 

To feel some one’s pulse* 

To consent to a thing. 

I consent to it. i 

jTjj hide, to conceal. i 

The mind. 

Indeed. 

In fact. 

The tnith. 

I’he effect. 

'True. 

A true man.o • 
This is the right place that« 
picture. 

To think much of' one (to 
esteem one). 

' To esteem sonu Vne. 

% 3 


Sentir*. (Lesson LIV.) 

II sen! I’ail. 

fTdter.le ^ouls k.quelqu’un. 
Cpnseidir *'(l quelque-chose. 
'(Le«i^ LIV.) 

J’y cousens. 

Gacher I. 

L’esprit. 

En,v&itd. 

En effet. 

1 .* verity. 

L’effet. 

Vrai. • 

Un homme vrai. 

Voila la vraie place de ce tableau.* 


Faire cos de qudgu’um. 
Estimer 1 quelqu’tM .. 
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I do not think much of that man. 

much of him (1 esteem 
him much). 

The enSe. 

The floiver, the bloom, the bios* 
som. 

On a level tcith, even with. 

That man has liis eyes on a level 
with his head. 

To blossom (to flourish). 
To f/row. 

I grow, thou growest, he or she 
grows. 

To grow rapidly (fast). 

To grow tall or big. 

That .child grow’s so fast that we 
may even see it. 

The child has grown very fast in 
a short time. 

That rain has made th-corn grow. 

Com. 


Je ne fais pas grand cas de cet 
homme. 

Je fais grand cas de Ini (je I’es- 
time beauooup). 

Le cas. 

l a fleur. 

.'.*1 fleur de. 

. Cet homme a Ics yeux a fleur de 
tti(e. 

Fleurir 2 

Croitre-i *; pres. part, crois¬ 
sant; past part. cru. 

Je erdis, tu crois, il ou elle crolt. 

CroStre rupidement. 

fjnitulir 2. 

f Cet enfant grandit k vne d'oeil. 

Cet enfant a bicn grand! en peu 
de tem])S. 

Cette pluie a fait grandir les bles. 

Du bid. 


A cover. 

A shelter. 

A cottrge, a hut. 

To shfijtcr one’s self from some¬ 
thing. 

To take shelter from something. 

Lea us shelter ourselves from the 
rain, the wind. 

Let us enter lliat cottage, inrorder 
to be shelte.ed from the storm 
(the tempest). 


Un gite. 

Un fbri. 

Une chaumiSre. 

Se meltre h I'abri de quelquo- 
chose. 

Mettons-nous {Imperative, of 
which hereafter) a I’abri de la 
pluie, du vent. 

Entrons {Imperative, of which 
hereafter) dans cette chauraiere, 
pour Ctre k couvert de la tem- 
pete, ou pour Ctre a I’abri des 
injures du temps. 


* Fleurir, to blossom, is regular; bat when it means to flourish, its 
present participle is florissant, and its imperfect indicative florissait, 
fiorissaient. Ex. Un empire florissant, a flo-mshing empire; une arme'e 
florissahte, a flourishing army; cet auteur florissait sous Ton rigne, that 
author flourished under his reign; les arts et les sciences florissaient 
alors, acts and sciences were then flourhliing. 
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Every where, all over, 
throughout. 

All over (tlffoughout) the town. 
A shade. 

Under the shade. 
Let US sit down wndcr the shade 
of that tree. 


To prjiteni. 

That man pretends to sleep. 

That young lady pretends to know 
French. 

They pretend to come near us. 


Partout. 

Par toute la ville. 

Une omhre*, 

'A I'omlre. 

Allons-nous asseoir (Imperative, 
^ of which hereafter) h Fornbre 
de cet arbre. 

Faire semblant de .. 

Cet homme fait semblant de dor* 
mir. • 

Cette demoiselle fait semblant de 
savoir Ic fran^ais. 

11s font semblant de s’approcher 
de nous. 


Now. 

From, since. 

From morning. 

From the break of day. 
From the cradle, from a child. 
From this time forward. 

As .soon a.s. 

As soon as I see him 1 shall speak 
to him. 

For fear of. 

To catch a cold.^ 

I will not go out for fear of catch¬ 
ing a cold. 

He does not wish to go to town 
for fear of meeting witls one of 
his creditors. 

He does not wish to open his 
purse for fear of losing his 
money. 


I Mahltena/nt. 

Dks. 

DH le.matin. 

D& le point jour. 

Des le Iferceag. 

O^s a pslsent.* 

Dis que. 

Diis que je Ig verrai je lut par 

* lerai. 

De crainte ou de peur de. 

Prendre froid, s’enrhumer. 

Je ne veu.x )ias sortir, de peur de 
m’e^rhumer. , ^ 

II ne vent pas aller k la ville, de 
peur de rencontrer un de ses 
creanciers. 

II ne vent pas ouvnr sa bourke^de 
paur de perdre son argent. 


° Omhre, a shadow, is ^mifline, but omhre, a kind of fish, and 
Vombre, a gamS at cards, are masculine. (See p. 497, in.my Ilreatise 
sn the Gender of French Substantives,,hereafter.) 
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To copy, transcribe. 

To decline. 

To transcribe fairly. 

A substantive, an adjective, a pro¬ 
noun. 

A verb, a preposition, a grammar, 
a dictionary. 


Copier 1. (See Obs. A, Less. LX.) 
Ddcliner 1. 

Mettre • au net. (Less. XXXIII.) 
Un substantif, un adjectif, un 
jjTonom. 

Un verbe, une preposition,'une 
, grammaire, un rlictionnaire. 


EXERCISES. 

210 . 

Are you a judge of cloth >—1 am a judge of it.—Will you buy some 
yards for me (m’en) ?—If you will give me the money I will buy you 
some (vans e«). —You will oblige {obliger) me.—Is that man a judge of 
cloth f—He is not a good judge of it.—How do you manage to do 
that?—I manage it so—Will you show me how you manage it?—I 
will show’ you (ye le vevjc bien). —What must I do ((pin me fuut-U foire) 
for my lesson of to-morrow?—You will transcribe your exercises 
fairly, do three others, and study the ne.\t lesson (la leyon Kuivante). — 
How do you manage to get goods {lies marchandises) without money? 
—1 buy on credit.—How does your sister manage to learn Eren^ 
without a dictionary (Obs. Lesson LH.) ?—She manages it tints.—She 
manages it very dexterously'.—But how doe: yoiu- brother manage it 
(Mais M- votre ff\re comment s'y prend-if) ?— He manages it very 
awkwardly; he retds, a.' 1 looks for the words in the dictionary.—He 
may (pent) learn in this manner twenty years without knowing bow to 
make a single sentence («iie sea/e p7trasc).—AVhy doc.s y.iur si-ster cast 
down her eyes ?—She casts then, down because she is ashamed of not 
having done her task.—Shall wo breakfast in the garden to day?—The 
weather is so fine, that we should (ja’i? faut) take lolvantage of it (e« 
profiler). — How do you like that coffee ?— I like it V( ry much (execUenI). 
—Why do you stoop ?—I sloop to pick u]) the hurulkerchief which I 
have i’opped.—Wh" do your sisters hide themselves .'-^Thcy would 
not hide themselves if they did not fear to be seen.—Whom are they 
afraid of ?-«'They are afraid of their governess (me instilutrice), who 
scolded them, yesterday because th'y had-not done their tasks (kur 
devoir). 

211 . 

Have you already seen roj son ?—I have not seen him yet; how is 
be ?—He is very well; you will not be able to recognise him, for he has 
grown very tall in a short time.—^Why docs that man give nothing to 
the poor (aux pauvres) ?—He is too avaricious (aonre) ; he does not 
wish ta open his purse for fear of losing his money.—What sort of 
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weather is it?—It is very warm; it is long since we had any raih: 1 
believe, we shall have a storm {un oraye ).—It maybe {cela sc pout bien). 
—'I'lie wind rises (s’^/eter), it thunders already; do you hear it?—Ve», 
1 hear it, hflt the storm is still far off {encore bien Initi ),—Not BO*iar as 
y^u think; sfie bow it lightens.—Bless me {men I)feu )! what a shower 
{gtielle averse) I —If w'e go into some place (guelgue part) we shall be 
sheltered from thf storm.—Let us go into that cottage, then {done); 
we shall be shdl^fred there from*tho wind and the rain.—Where shall 
w? go to now ? Which road shall we lake ?—The shortest {court) will 
be the best.—We havh too much^un, and I am still very tired; let us 
sit down under the shade of that tree.—Who is {quel est) that man who 
18 sitting under the tree 1—I db not know him.—It seems he (H parait 
e/ii'il) wishes to be alontr (sealj; for when we offer (roii7oir*) to approach 
him, he pretends to he asleep.— He is like your sister: she understands 
French very well {fort bien ); but when I begin to speak to ITer, she 
pretends not to understand me.—You have promised me to speak to 
the captain; why have you not done so?—I have not seen him yet; 
but as soon as I see him 1 shall speak to him. (See end ofXiCsson 
XXIV.) 
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Soijeante-huitieme Lef(fn, 


OF THE PRETERn’E DEFINITE. 

{Preterit Vffini.) 

This past tense is formed from the past participle by thanging, for the 
first conjugation, e'into 

Sing. 1st pers. 2d pcrs. 3d pers. Pi-ua. Ist pers. 2d pers. 3d pors. 

ai, as, a, dmes, dies, irent. 

For the second and fourth conjugations i and u into: 

•is, is, it, irnes, ties, irent. 

And for the third conjugation u into : 

US, US, ut, umes, utes, urent. 

EJCAMl’I-ES. 

INPINI- PAST ■ PBETEHITE DEFINITE.. 

TivE. PART. -Je .1 Tu II Nous Vous Ils. 

Parler, park'. ' parlai, parks, park, parlumes, parlnks, parl^ent. 

Finir, fini. finis, finis, finii, fintmes, CniVfS, tiairen<. 

Recevoir, re^a. repas, repas,' reput, repumes, reputes, repareat. 

Vendre, vendu. vendis, vendis, vendit, vendfmes, vendi'tss, vendirent. 


Obs. A. This rule holds good even throughout almost all the irregu¬ 
lar verbs; with this ^lifferencc only, that when the past participle ends in 
’’is or it, it is equally changed in the Pretdrit Ddfini fortho terminations: 

is, Js, it, irges, „ Ues, . irent. 


EXAMPLES. 


INI INI- PAST 
TIVE. PART. 

Sentir*, senti. 
Mettre*, mis. 
Dire*, dit. 


PBETERITB DEFINITE. 

Je 'I'll II Nous ' Vous Ils 

sentis, sentis, sentit, senttrnes, sentites, sentirent. 
mis, mis, mit, mimes, mites, mirent. 

dis, dis, dit. “ dimes, dites, dirent. 
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ITie following irrogulaf verbs ai’c cxpeptions to this rule; 

rNFlNITirE. ’ PAST PAST. PRETERITE DEFiNITP,. 


CvUvrir*, 

to cover. 

convert. 

.le couvris, is, it, Imes, lt|s, irent.' 

Offrir*., 

t(^ offer, 

offert. 

J’offris,, „ „ ,, 

M »» 

Onvrir*,* 

to open, 

oiivcrt. 

J’ouvris, „ * „ „ 

IJ »♦ 

Souffrir »,* 

•to suffer. 

Eouffert. 

Je souffris, „ „ „ 


Tonir*, 

to hold," * 

tenu. 

Jc tins, ins, int, Inmes, intes.inreut. 

Venir*, 

to come,'’ 

venu. 

Je vins^ „ „ „ 

>» >' 

Mnuyr’, 

to die, 

mort. 

Je mourus, us, ut, ffmes. 

fftes, ureh,. 

Votir*, 

to clothe. 

vetu. 

Je vetis, is, it, Itnes, 

ites, irent. 

Voir 

to see. 

vu. 

Je vis, is, it, imes, 

ites, irent. 

I’rovoir*, 

to foresee. 

ptfvu. • 

Je pr^vis, is, it, imes. 

ites, irent. 

Ct-’iiidre*, 

to gird. 

ceint. 

Je ceignis, is, it, imes. 

ites, irent. 

Astreinilre*, 

to restrain, 

astreint. 

J’astreignis, „ „ „ 

* i) IJ 

Craindre*, 

to fear. 

CRlillt. 

Je craignis, „ „ „ 

tf »* 

Eiiipreiiidre*, 

to iinpriiit, 

empreint. 

J’empreignis, „ „ 


Eni’reindre*, 

to infringe. 

enfreint. 

J’enfreignis, „ ., „ 

. ” 

]i|ircii)drc*. 

to sqnccze, 

epreint. 

J’dpreignis, „ ,, „ 

Jt 

Eiitidre*, 

to feign. 

feint. 

Je feignis, „ „ „ 

>* }t 

•loiiidre*. 

to join. 

joint. 

Je joignis, ’ „ „ „ 

ft ff 

Oindrc*, 

to anoint, . 

oint. 

J’oignis, „. „ „ 

>» »» 

IVmdrc*, 

to paint, 

point. 

Je peignis, „ „ 

.t ,» 

Plaindre •, 

to l.ament, 

plaint. 

Je plaignis, „ „ „ 


Restrciiidrc *, 

to_restrain. 

restreint. 

Je restreiguis, „ „ „ 

JJ ?* 

Tc'indrc*, 

to dye, 

teink 

Jeteignis,’ * „* „ 

if >t 

Cuire 

to cook. 

cuit. 

Je cuisis, is, ft, imes. 

ites, irent. 

Conduire', 

to conduct, 

conduit. 

Je conduisis,4t„. ,i „ 

ft ft 

Construirc*, 

to construct, 

construit. Je construisis, „ „• „ 

ft *f 

Ddtruire •, 

to destroy, 

detruit." 

Je detruisis, „ „ 

ft 

Enduire*, 

to lay over. 

enduit. 

J’endaisis, „ 

>j 

liiduire*. 

to induce. 

induit. 

J’induisis, „ „ * „ 

ft 

■ nstniu'e*, 

to instruct. 

instruit. 

J’instruisis, „ „ 

ft ft 

Introduire *, 

to introduce, 

introduit. 

J’introduisis, „ „ „ 

ft ft 

Ri'doire*, 

to reduce. 

reduit. 

Je rdduisis, „ „ „ 

ft ft 

Sdduirc*, 

to seduce. 

seduit. 

Je seduisis, „ ., 

*> ft 

Traduire *, 

to translate. 

tradnit. 

Je|radaisis, „ „ „ 

• 

Jt »> 

Loire*, 

to shine. 

lui. 

Je luisis, * „ „ * y. 

JJ >» 

Noire*, 

to hurt. 

nui^ • 

J^nuisis, „ „ •„ 

ft tf 

(loudre*, 

to sow. 

cousu. 

Jaeousis, ,, ,, „ 

• 

if ft 

Ecrire*, 

to write. 

derit. 

J'e'crivis, ' 

ft . if 

fore*, 

to be. 

ete. 

Je fus, ^ fu8, fut, ^mes, fites, urent 

Fairo*, 

to do. 

fait. 

Je fis, • fis, 0t, ftmes, firent 

Naitre*, 

to be born. 

ndi 

Jo naqilis, is, it, imes. 

ites, irent. 

Vsinore* 

to vtutquish. 

vuncu. 

^evainquis, is, it, imes, 

ites, irent. 
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The learner wU remark, that in the above list some irregular verba 
follow the conjugation of others; thus we see three verbs conjugated 
exactly like coarwr, to cover, \h. offrir, to offer; oarrii*, to opfn; 
souffrir, to suffer : I’emV, to come, we see Conjugated like tenir,Jio h*ld; 
twelve verbs after eeindre, to gird; ten after ch«V«, to bake, to cook; 
and one after luire, to sliinc, viz. nifire, to hurt,—Ki<(v this is not only 
the case with respect to the prrte'rit.defiui of these verbs, but for all 
the other tenses. It would thcrefoS-e be of essential importance to the* 
learner to commit them to memory in the order we have given them, 
as by their help the greatest difficultietfof the irregular verbs are almost 
overcome. ‘ 


ON THE USE OF THE PRETERITE DEFINITE. 


This tense is so called, because it always expresses an action com- 
pleterl at a time specified either by^ an adverb, or some other circum¬ 
stance. Ex. 


I had done reading when he cn- [ J’avals fini do lire, ilmtra. 
tered. ' j 

You had lost your purse when I j Vous aviez perdu votre bourse, 
found mine. • ' quand je trnnvai la raienne. 

6 • * 

Obs. B. • These examples show that tile pluperfect is formed in 
French, as in Eiiglishtwith jhe imperfect of the auxiliary and the past 
participle of the'vmb^u conjugate. 


We. had dined when he arrived. 

The king Ifad ipmcd an admiral 
when he h^rd of you. 

After having spofeen you wait 
away. 

After shaving I washed my face. 

f 

After having wanned themselves 
they weut Into the garden. 

As soon as the bell rung you 
awoke. 

As ^ooft as they called me I got 
• np. 

As soon as he was ready Ijc came 
to see me. 

As soon as we hatf otir money we 
agreed to that. 


1 Nous avions dine, iorsqu’il arritu. 
j Le roi avait nomme un ainiral, 
quand on lui parigi de vous. 

Apres avoir parUS vous vous en 
} aVdtes. 

\ Apris ndfitre ras^, je me lami la 
J %ure. 

I Aprh s’btre chauffe's. Us allerent 
au jardin. 

DJ*(j|ue la cloche sonno, vousx’ous 
reveill&tcs. 

j Dh qii’ils m'appcUrent, je me 
fccai. 

Aussildt qa’ilfut pr^t, il vint me 
voir. 

Aussildt que nous edmes notre ar¬ 
gent, nous cegwinmes de cela. 
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As soon os he had his horse he 
came to" show it me. 

J/ler trying several times they 
succeeded in dying it. 

As dbim as f saw him I obtained 
wSat I B’anted. 

As soon os 1 spoke him he did 
what I told him.' 

^he business teas soon o\er. 
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Aussildt qu’il ent son cheval, li 
riot me Ic montrer. 

Apris avoir essayd plusienrs fois. 
Us poninreiit k le fwe. 
Anssildl que je*le vis, yoilins co 
dont j'avais besoin. 

AussitHI que je lui parlai, il Jil ce 
[ qpe je lui dis. 

I L’akairc/nt bientfit faito. 


t)N THE PRE'rtJRITE ANTERIOR'. 


(Prdidril Antdrieur.) 

This tense is compounded of the I’rdterit Dtfini of the auxiliary, anil 
the jiast iiarticijile of the verb you conjugate. It is used (from its 
name anlirieur, anterior) to express an action past before another which 
is likewise past, and is hasdly evA used except after one of tlie con¬ 
junctions: 


As soon as. 


Afler. 

Wlieii. 

No sooner. 
Scarcely. 


{ Aussitot qi 
Sit6t que. 
D’abord que 
l)es,que. 

I Aprhs que> 
r Lorsgue. 

1 Uuand. 4« 

I Pas plutot. 

I A peine. 


It also c.vprcsscs an action as quickly done. 


r.XA5!PLF.3. 


As soon as I had finished my wyrk 
I carried it to him. 

As soon as I had dressed mpself 
I went out. 


AussUSt qiiej’cus ^ni mon ouvrage, 
je le lui portai. 

Aassitdt que je me fins hahille, je 
sortis.* 


There is anotttcr Prdtdril AnlMeur called the TriUrit AvUrievt 

per- 

■and 

done 


iDg k ten o’cbdk. 
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When they had done playing they 
began singing. 

H'ieri 1 had dined it struck twelve. 

jis soon as the guests were assem¬ 
bled the repast commenoed.. 

I had soon done eating. 

jffier the soldiers had pillaged the 
town, they slaughtered without 
pity the women and the chil¬ 
dren. 

Scarcely had we arrived when we 
were conducted to the king. 

He had no sooner perceived us 
than he advanced towards us. 


Qusnd iU eareni achee( de joner, 
ils se mirent a chanter. 

Qaandj'eiis dM, midi sonna. 

Dh que les convives se furent as¬ 
sembles, le repas ciimmenfa. 

J’etts hienidl Jini de manner. 

Apris que lc>, soldats eurent ^iU 
laville, ils vgorgerent sans piti^ 
les femmes et les enfants. 

'A peine flimes-nons arrives, qu’on 
nous conduisit au roi. 

11 ne iious cut pas plutdt aperpts, 
qu’il s’avanja vers nous. 


EXERCISES. 

. 213 . 

What did you do (que files-vous) when you had finished your letter t 
—I went to my brother, who took (conditire*) me to the theatre, where 
I had the pleasure to find one of my friends whom I had not seen for 
ten years.—Wliat didst thou do after getting up this morning?—tVlien 
I had read the letter of the. Polish count I went to see (Je sortis pour 
voir) the theatre of the prince which I liad not .seen before (paseacore). 
—What did your fathur do when he had breakfasted i—He shaved and 
went out.—Whdt did your friend do after he had been a walking ?— 
He went to the bavon-fte baron ).—Did the baron cut the meat after he 
had cut the bread ?—He cut the bread after he had out the me.at.— 
When do you se* out ?—I do not set out till ijene fiars q«ej to-morrow; 
for before I leave I will once more sec my good friends.—.What did 
your children do when they had hreakfasted ?—'I'hey went a walking willi 
their dear prcccpt,.V.(pr«;ep<eur).—Where did your uncle go to after 
he had warmed himself?—He Went no where. After he had warmed 
himself he undressed and went to bed.—.At what o’clock did he get 
up?—He got up sunrise.—Did vou wake him?—I had nh need to 
wake him, for he had got up before me.— What did your cousin do 
when he'neard of the death (la mart) of his best friend?—He was 
much afflidted (tris-afiigd), and w8nt to l?e'l without saying a word.— 
Did youshave heforeyou breakfasted ?—1 sliaved when I had breakfasted. 
-rDid you go to bed when you had eaten supper ?—When I had catch 
supper I wrote my letters, ^nd when I had written tlicm I went to bed. 
—^At what [de quoi) are yen afflicted ?—I am afflicted at that accident. 
—Are you afflicted at the death [de la mart) of your relation ?—I am 
much afflicted at it (e»).—When dhj,your relation die?—He died last 
mouth.—Of whom do you complain ?—I’complain of your boy.—Why 
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do you complain of him ?—Because he has killed the pretty dog which 
I received from one of my friends.—Of what has your uncle com¬ 
plained ?—He ]ias complained of what you have done.—lias he ccm- 
plaiiied of the letter which I wrote to him the day before yesterday?— 
He l?as cbmplained of it. 

213. 

• 

Why did you not'stay longer in Hollaad?—When I was there the 
living was dear, and 1 had not money enough to stay there longer.— 
A'liat sort of weather was it when yotl were on the way to Vienna ?—It 
v.'as very had weather, for it wasjploriiiy and snowed and rained very 
heavily (d rerse).—W’here l^ave jam been since I saw yon ?—^^Ve Sf)- 
jimriifd long on the sea-shore (I.esson LIX.), until a ship arrived 
(jusgu'it I'm^kce d’un —) which brought us {amencr) to France.—Will 
yon eontiniie your narrative.(bessoii LIX.)? —Scarcely had we ar¬ 
rived in Franee when we were taken iconduire*) to the king, who re¬ 
ceived ns veiy well, and sent ns hack to our country.—A peasant 
having Kct.ai that old men (/e riti/hodj used (re/Jerrir ** de) spectacles 
(liinHIi's, fem.) to read, we.iit*to an optician («« dpticun) and asked ior 
a pair (e? m dcmmida). The jieasant then b/ok ft book, and having 
opencii it, said the s]ieetacles were not good (I'em.). 'l]Jie ojitieian put 
another pair (aae autre paire) of the be.st which he could find in his 
shop (la bovtigue) upon his nose; luit the peasant hoiug stiil unable to 
read, the merchant said to him : " My friend, [(crliaps you cannot read 
at all.” “If 1 could (uije sgrais lire),” said dh^ pcSsaiit, “1 should 
not want your sjieetacles.”—lleiiiy IV. meeting one day in his palace 
(lepalais) a man whom ho did not know (giti lui,flail, hiconmi), asked 
him to whom he belonged : “ I belong to myself,” replied this man. 
“My friend,” said the king, “you have a stupid master.”—Tell us 
(racnniei-tious) what lias baiipcncd to you lately (l'aufre,jout). —Very 
willingly (tris-i^ulontiers): but on condition (sous la cmdilioH) that you 
mil listen to me without interrupting [interrompre) mg.—We will not 
interruiit you, you may hu 'ipouvez etre) sure of it (en), —Being lately at 
the theatre I saw the Speaking Picture and the H'eeping (pleurtr) floman 
performed (noir • representer). * 'I'liis latter play (celte deruitre piece) 
not being veiy (trap) amusing to me (pour mai), I wedl to the concert, 
•where the music (?a musigue) caused me a \ iolent head-ache 
migraine). 1 then left (jiuttr r)ihe cot^ert, cursing it (en le maudissanl), 
and went straight (et fallai dfidt) to tl^p madhouse (»« hdjiital des Jous) 
in order to see my cousin. On entering the hospital of my cousin I 
was struck with horror (dtre saisi d'liorreur) at (en) seeing several mad¬ 
men (/e/oa), who came up to me (s’ap/irocief^de 9 «e/gu'un), jumping 
(sauter) and howling (hurlef). —Wiiat did you do then?—I did the 
same iautanl), and they set up a laugh (se meltre* d tire)-as they were 
withdrawing (se retirer). , “ 
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To get beaten (whipped). 
To get paid. 

To jfet one’s self invited to dine. 

At first. 

Firstly. 

Secondly. 

Thirdly, See¬ 
ls your mother at home ! 
She is. 

1 am going to her house. 

,'A cause. 

A cause of complaint. 
A cause of sadness.. 

She has reason to be sad. 

Grief, sorrow, sadness. 
Is that woman ready to go out ! 

She is. 

NUwithslandvng, in spite of, 
Kotwithstanding that., - 
In spite of him, her, them. 

To manage.- 
Do you manage to finish your 
Tork every Saturday night? 


t Se faire battre. 

‘t Se &ire payer, 
f Se faire inviter i diner. 

D’abord. 

Prcmiirement, en premier lieu. 
Seepndement, cn second lieu. 
Troisibmement, cn troisifeme lieu, 
&e. 

Votre mJre est-elle chez clle ? 
Votre m&re est-elle k la maison! 
Elle y est. 

Je vais chez elle. 


Un sujet. 

Un spjet de chagrin. 

Un sujet de tristesse. 

Elle a un sujet de tristesse. 

Le chagrin, la trfkesse. 

Cette feinme est-elle prfite il sor- 
tir? 

Elle Test. 

Malgr^, en d/pit de. 

Malgrd cela. 

Maigrd lui, elle, eux. 

Faire en sorte de. 

Faites-voua en sorte de finir votre 
’ ouvrage tous les samedis soir? 


} 

t 
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Do you manage to have yoTir work Faites-vous en sorte d’avoir fini 

done every Saturday night ? votre ouvrage toua lee eamedis 

soir? , , 

Try to do tbal fp oblige me. Faites en eorie de faire ccla pour 

in’obiiger. 

Ois, A. Wh^erer in order to can be substituted for the preposition 
to the latter is reiidered in FrenSh by pour, to e-rpress the end, the 
design, or the eausc for which a thing is done. 


I will do every thing to oblige 
you. 

To look upon. 

The window looks into the street. 

Ihe window looks out upon the 
nver. 

The back-door looks into the 
garden. 

To drown. 

To drown a dog. 

To be drowned, to be drowning. 

To drown one’s self, to get drown¬ 
ed. 

To leap through the window. 

To throw out of the window. 

I am drowning. 

He jumped out of the window. 

• 2’o fasten. 

lie was fastened to a tree. 

Ihe cattle. 

To keep warm. 

To keep cool. 

To keep olea*. 

To keep on one’s guard against 
some one. 

Keep on your guard against that 
man. 

To take care {to beware) of 
somebody orsometliing.* 


j Je ferai toutpoar vous oblige!’. 

Donner sur. 

La fenStre donne sur la rue. 

La fendtre donne eur la riviJre. 

La port%*de denddre donne sur le 
jardin. 

Noyer 1. 

I Noyer un chien. 

^ Se noyer' 

Sauter par la fe*4tre. 

Jetef parjh fenfire. 

Je me noie. (See Obs. D. Less. 
XXIV.) 

IlssButa par la (eo&tre. 

Attacher 1. • ' 

On I’attacha k un arbre. 

Le b^tail; pit*-, les bestiaux. 
t Se tenir chaud. 
f Se tenir frais. 
f Se tenir propre. 
fSe tenir en garde centre quel- 
qu’un. * 

fTente-vous en garde centre cet 
homme. 

Prendre garde d gudqu’un 
ou d quelque-chose. 
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If you do not take care of tlmt 
horse it will kick you. 

Take care that you do not fall. 

To keep on one’s guard against 
some one. 

To beware of somebody or ^me- 
thing. 

Keep on your guard against that 
man. 

Take care. 


' A thought. 

An idea. 

A sally. 

To be struck with a thought. 

A thought strikes me. 
lliat never crossed my mind. 

To take it into ones head. 
He took it into his head lately to 
rob me. 

What is in your head t 

In my, your, his, or her place. 
We must put ev.^ty thing in its 
place. 

Around, round. 

All around. 

We Bailed around Kngland. 

They went about the town to look 
at the curiosities. 

To go around the house. 
To go about the house. 

To cost.' 

How much dues that cost you 1 
How much does this book cost 
you? 


Si rous ne prenez pas garde a ce 
cheval, il vous donncra un coup 
de |iied. , 

t Prenez garde de tombcr. 
tSe tenir (etre) sur ces gardes 
avec quelqu’un. 

fSe garder oe quclqu’un ou de 
quelque-ehose. 

fTenez-vous stu: vos gardes avec 
Cet hoinme. 

J’rencz garde. 


Uno jicnsec. 

Une idle. ' 

Uiie saillic. 

Venirenpensde(krid&,al’e8prit). 

II me vient une pensce. 

Cela ne in’est jamais venu h I’es- 
prit. 

avLier 1. 

til s’avisa I’autre jomr de me 
voler. 

tl>e quoi vous avisez-vous.’ 

'A nia, votre, sa place. 

II font meltre chaque chose k sa 
]ilace, 

Autour. 

Tout autoui-. 

Nous navigukmes autour de I’An- 
gjeterre. 

t Ils allerent ct la dans la ville, 
pour en voir les choses remar* 
quablcs. 

Aller autour de la maison. 

Faire le tour de la maison. 

AUer jk ct Ik dans la maison. 

Couter I. 

Cdmbien cela vous cohte-t-il ? 

Oombien ce livre vous cobte-t il t 
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It I le three crowns and a 
half. 

Hint table costs him sesen 
crowns • 

Alone, hy one's self 

I alone 
One woman only • 
One God 
God alone can do that' 

1 ht Mly tboiyht of it !'• c nmin d 
• 

4 single reading is not safficieht 
to satisfy a mind t'lat has a 
true taste 


II me cohie tcois iScus ei demit 
Cette table lui cotlte sept ecus. 

(Sfeid, fern settle 
J’etais sen] 

I ne scale temme. 

ITfi seal Dieu 
Uieu scul pent faire cela 
La scale pensee de cela est crimi- 
nellc 

Une stale lecture ne suffit pas 
pour coiileiitti un hoinme qui 
a du goOt 


To III I by bkonttng 
io bloiv out some one’s brains 
To shout one’s sell With a pistol 

He hiS hloH n out his brains 
Ut has blunn out his brains with 
a pistol 


Tuet d ten coup d at me a feu 
Bitllcr la Cdielle it quelqu’un 
S( briderlaceiielle d un e oun de 
|HStuI(t 

U s’est biule Ct cenelle 
11 s’esl bi ult la ten tile d'un coup 
de pistolet 


He served foi a long lime, at- 11 s^rvit Igng tchiiw, panint au\ 
quired honours, and died con honnt ars, et idourut eontent. 

tented 

Obt B In some injtancts, when tla. teibs are iq the sime tenses, 
the pronouns,of the thud peison are not usually repeated* 

lie armed piir, grew liih in a 11 ariiva pauvre, deiint nohe tn 
short time, and lost all m a still j ptu d< tc inps et peidit tout en 

shortfi time i moms de ti nips encore 


, BXEReibLb 

214 

What is the mattei witn you? Why (hi you look so melancholy 
(acjir I air melancolique) ?—1 should not Idbk so melancholy if I bad 
no reason to be sad 1 have heaid just now (T-esson XIIX } that one 
ot my best friends has shot hiinsSlf with a pistol, and that one of my 
snfe 8 beqt friends has dtownSd herself.—It here has she diowned her 

AA 
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lelSf-t^She -hK* .di<awiied lierself .i>i flie riv^ which i« h^ind her 
fhouse. Yesterday* ai, four q’dook.hi tlja morning, she roSe.withfjdi 
saying 6 Word to any dnif (« pprsoiine), leaped out of tlie-wimlow 
which looks into tlie gardoii, aud threw hei'self into the river, where 
she war drownedwr—1 have a' great mind (jraafte miSe) U hatbo (se 
&an 7 «n) tb-day.'—Where will you ha!he?—la the river.—Are you not 
afraid of being,drownedt^Oh, no!, I can swim.- ^Yhp taught you? 
—Ijast summer I took a few lessons’ in the swlmming-school (« iVco/c 
ds natation). _ ; 

Wlien had you finished your task?—I had finished it when you' 
came in.—Those who Ivad contrUmted {contribuer) most (le plus) to his 
elevation to the, throne (h son edoaliut) stir fe trSae) oi his anei'.stO)s,' 
were those who laboured (trnmillcr) tvith the most eagerness (/■' 
pttfs 'd'ackarvemeni) to precijiitate {prA-ipHtr) him from it (e.v).—As 
soon as Gaesar. (Cesor) hud crossed (pris'isi) tiie lluhicon, ho had no 
longer to deliberate {deiibaet): ho was o])!igt,d (deroir) to contjner 
inaincre) ot to die,—.4n emperor [vii ai.-pereur) who wa,s irritated ,at 

■ lirritd centre) an astrologer («« cslrulnr/ue), asked him: " Wroleh 

■ 'miadrabie) 1 what death (de qmi (jiurc ve inert) dost thou believe lliuu 
wilt 'he ? ” “I shall die of the fever,” repliod tire astrologer. ” 'ihnu 
lifst,”^ said the emjicror, “thou wilt die this, instant of a viident death 
(</e mart viotente).” As ho was going to he seised (saisir), he said to 
the emperor, " Hire (Stry»etrr), order some one (ordoioier) to feel 
iqit'cn me tdte, pres. su?ijunctive, of which hereafter)'my pulse, and it 
will ho found that.I have a fever.” This sally saved his life. 

Slf). 

Do you perceive yonder house (e«7e tnaison la-bas) ?—I do jrevccivc 
, it;,what bousd is it!—It is an, inn (rme imberye)-, i( you like wp will 
go'into it tp drink a glass of witre, for''I am very [bieu) thir,‘jty.—Yo'.r 
are always Ihirsty when you b*;o an inn.—If we enter .1 shall drinl: 
your health (Lesson LXIII.).—Ilathcr than (I^essoii LXl.) go into an 
inp I will not dtink.-t-Vfheu will yon pay what you owe me ?—Wheti 
. I have money; it is useless to ask me for sohie to-day, for you know 
. very well that there is notliing to be hayl of him wlio has nothing.— 
"When do yon think you will liave money!—I think I shall have some 

■ next year.—Will you do what I shall tell you !—1 will do it if it is not 
too diflic'ult'.—^^Wby do'you laugh at me.?—! do not laugh at you, but 
at your coat.—Does it not look like (Des^n LXIII.) yours ?—It does 
not look like it, for mine is sliort (coarf), and yodrs is too long {hmj ); 

, mine is black, and yours is green.—Why do yoii associate with(Lessoii 
IXIII.) that man ?—1 Would not associate with him if he had not 
rendered me great -services (/e wrMce).—Do not Inist him (»e rows y 
'fez y?ar), for if you are not on your guard. Jie will chest (Irompcr) you. 
—■Why do you work so njiudr (/os!) ?-^l work in order to be one day 
■iwefrU to my countiy,—When I was yet {dtant mcorr) little,' I once (tin 
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jour) si^d to my la,tli#r, ‘‘,1 do not inow (entemire) coinjaerefc (fe eom- 
miree), afid I do Hot know hovy t(> etU; let tne'(permetiee-rnoide) j)lay.’> 
My fathei*'answered me, sipiling (f» souriatiO, “in dealing (e'esj en 
marihimtaHt gtje) one learns to-deal, and in selling to sell.” “Bot, 
iiij* deal* replied {r/fjiUgucr) I, ‘‘re pJaying*onc learn* also to 

jilay.” J‘You'are said he to iiie, “ but you must firs! {aupara- 

vmt) learn wliai tS ncetssary (nifcessaire) and useful.”—^dudge not (ne 
'I'l/rs point), tint you may iiot {vims qui ne rotUex pas) fie judged! 
^\'ily do you perceive the njote (vne paUlv) in your.brother’s eye, yon 
who do nut perceive tlie bcapi (ane^oatre) which is in yoar own eye ? 
—^Yo^lld you copy your exercises if 1 copied niiuel—1 ttm.uld copy 
them if yiHi copied yours,—^'iioidd your sister ]mve transcribed her 
letter if 1 had tnwisCTibed mine'?—She would have tvaUBcribed it.— 
Would she have set ont if 1 had .set out ?—1 eamiot tell you wh^t she 
would have done if you had set out. (See end of Lesson ilCXlV 1 



SEVENTIETH LESSON. 

V 

Hoid'ante et dirieme Lcfon. 


OF THE IMl’jiiKATIVE. 


The second person singula^of this mood is formed, in all French 
eerbr, from the first person singular of the indicative by omitting the 
pronoun je, I. Examples: 


Present. 

I speak, 

1 come, 
t-percciye, 
I take. 


Imperative. 
speak thou, 
come'thou. 
perceive thou, 
•take thou; 


Present. Imperal. 2(/ pers. sing. 
Je pafle, parle’. 

Je vieits, viens. 

J’aper^jois, aper^ois. 

Je prends, prends. 


The five following verbs must be excepted from this rule: j'ai, 1 
have: imperat. ate, have thou; je sais, I am; mis, be thou ; je vnis, I 
go; vu, go thou ‘sje sin’s, ’ i know; sache, know thou; je veax, I am 
wiHing; veuille, be thon willing 


• 'When the second person '.singular of the imperative ends in c, it 
takes s after h before the relative pronouns en, j'. Ex. Offres-en d ta 
scatr, offer sortiu to thjr sister i porles-y trs Hares,- carry thy hooks 
thither. But whpn cn is a preposition the imperative takes no s. Ex. 
Donne rn crtle vccqpion des preUoes tie tun site, give on this opportunity 
a proof of thy-ical. 

^ Tile imperative pa takes s, when it is followed by the relative p{o- 
nOun y. . Ex. Vtts-y, go tliou thither; but when tlierc is another verb 
after the pronoun y,'va must be written without an s. Ex; Va y rionner 
ortlre, go thither to giVe the order; va y fnire an tour, go thither to 
take a turit,! In thefe.xpression va-t'en. go aw.ay, an apo.stfophe must 
bd )>.iuced after the letter t. and mt a hyphen, as it is not liere the eu¬ 
phonic I, but le, an a))OStroplie «U|>j,>lying tKF place of e hel'orc a vowel. 

* 'I’hese verbs are also irregular in all the other persons of the impe¬ 
rative, which are as fofiowS t ' - ■ 

Qu’iliUtiayons,.ayez,’qu’ils'aient. j Eet him have; Wt us have, have 
■’ yo, ict tli'ern liave. 

Qu’ i aoyons, soyez, quble I Let iriiu be; letais lie, be ye, let 

' them'I k 

lu’U aiUe; gllons, allez, qiillsail- Let him go; let, its go, go let 
Jen?, them go, jfStu’U 
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Obs. A. All 'the other persons of the imperative, except the third at 
both numbers, which is derived from, and is like tlie present of the 


subjunctive (pf which hereafter), 
indicative. 

Have patience. 

Be (yc) attentive. 
(«) ^e) thither. • 
Give It mo. 

Send it ts him. 
Lend it to mo. 

Have the goodness to liand mg 
tiial plate. 


are derived from the presiiit the 

Ayes patience! 

Soyes attontifs. 

Allez-y. 
l)»nnez-Ie-moi. 

Em oycz-le-lui. 

Pritez-le.tnoi. 

Ayez la bontd de me passer cc 
plat. 


Oir. B. Tlie second poison smgiilar^aiid the first and second per- 
son>i plural admit of no pronouns before tbuin; but the third in both 
numbers is always iircoodcd by the pionouns i/, lis, elk, elks, and the 
conjunction q'le (ot wliioh hereafter, when we speak of the present of 
the subjunctive). 


To horrow. 

I will borrow some money of you. 

1 will borrow that money of you. 

Borrow it of (or from) him. 
I borrow it from him. 

Do not t( 11 Imn or her. 

Do not return it to them. 

Palionoe, iinpiitienoe. 
The neighbour. 

The snnfl'-ho.v. 

' Be (ye) good. 
Know (ye) it. 


I jymprun^er 1. 

Je veux vous emprunter dc I’ar- 
gent. 

Je venx vous emprunter cet ar- 
gent.- 

I En*priinlez-](4-lui. 

I Jo le liii omprupte. • 

I No le Imelitos pas. 

Ne le leur ri'iidej pas. 

La patience, I’lmpatienoe, 
pvoehain. 

La tabati^re. 

Soyez bona. 

Sachcz-le.' * 


Oboyyour masters, and nevcl^ive 
them any trouble. 

Pay what you owe, comfort the 
afflicted, and do good to t^ose 
that have offended you?* 

Love God, and thy neighbour os 
thyself. 


Obfesez h VOS maitreS, et ne leur 
donnez jamais dc chagrin. 
Payez cgijnc vous dgvgp, oonsolcz 
les malheureux, ct faites dii hien 
a ceujt qui vous ont offenses. * 
tAiinez le hon Dieu, ct le pro- 
chain coinme vous-mfime. • 


Qu'il saclie; saohons, sachez, 
qu’ils sachent. * 

Qu’il veuille; .VeuiUe;, qn’ils * 
veuillent. 


Let him know; letusknow^know 
ye, let them know. 

Let him be willing; he ye wUling, 
let them be willing. * . 
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To obey. 

To comfort 
' To of end. 

Let us always low and practise 
'virtue, and we shall be happy 
both in this liib and in the uc«i- 

To practue. 

Let us sec which of us can shoot 
best. 


Obeir % 

Uonsolcr 1. 

OffeiiBLC 1. 

Aimons ct pratuiuons toiijouis U 
cerlu, et lious serons hturtuc 
dans cetlc ’«. et dans I’autre. 

Piailipwr i. 

Voyons <jui tircia lo mieux. 


To express. 

. To c.vpreSs one’s ikf. 
To makeone'sself understood. 
To have the habit. 

To acoustoni. 

To accustom one’s self to some-' 

it:-,-,. 

Children must he accustomed 
early to laliour. 

To be accustomed to a thimj 

I am nocustbmed to it. 

Icannot exjiress ipyself in Fre.u h, 
for I a’u not in the habit of 
speaking. 

Vou speak jivopeily. 

To cotwerse. 

lo Uiaitcr. 

To iwate. 

A prattler. 

A ..hatterer. 

To practise, 

big. 


. To permit, to allow. 

I'he permission, 

I permit yon to go thither. 


Liprwior 1. 

!}’(’.> primer 1. 

So fuirc comprend) e. 

Avoir I’habitudc. 
Aocoutumer 1. 

S’acco itunur a <|uelque-cho't 

Ilfaiitaccoutumcr de lionne heure 
Ics onfants au tratail. 

Lhe accouimaS i) qitchnic- 
chose. 

J'y suis atcoufain^. 

Jc lu [mis lias hien in’cxpimicr 
I 111 fiani ais, pkrt cipip )r n’ui pas 

rnabitiwle de paiUr 
Vous pailez comme ll laid. 

Ctntscr I. 

Ihirardc) 1 
Jnspr 1. 

Un I'ansfurs fem iuse\ 

Un jaseur; fern. tine. 

KiPtccr I. 

,1 Je qi’cxcrte h pailev. 

PermcHre 4* (is conj liko 
mellre '*). 

La permission. 

Jc tons permets d'y allcr. 


* Une causease means also a smell sofi fBr two persons. 
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Do go6d to tlie pW, have cOm- 
*]>assion on tits uhihvtunitte, and- 
God will ialie care of the lest. 

, To ds 'goid 'to mm one. ' 
To havj compassion on someone. 
Dotnpassion. 

Pitji 

The rest. 

% 


j, Failesduhjenauxpauvres,elsyes 
I compassion desraalbeureux,£t 
le bon Dieu aura suin dujieste. 

Faire du hj^n d quclqu’.un ., 
Avoir compassion.de quejqu’un. 
La compassion. 

La pitie. 

1 Cereste. ■ 


If ho comes tell him I am in the I S'ii ^^ent diles-lui que je suis au 
garden. I jardin.. 

Obs. C. 'Flic letter i suffers eli.sion in the conjunction si, if, before , 
the personal pronouns, fi,'Iic; i.'s, they (lint before eifc or eiics). Ex. 


Ask ttie merchant v/bether he can 
let mo liai'e the horse atihe price 
which 1 have offered .him. ^ 


Dcmandez an marchahd s'il pent 
me donner le oheval aa prix que 
- Je Ijii ai offert. 


I read, and was told..- |. J’41 hi, ct i’oii m’a rac«B+t^ 

(J!js. J). The indeterminate prononn bn taUe.s imith an aposferophe 


{!') lifter the words at, <>u, vb, or si, 
'i’here they laugh aiul weep by 
turns. . 

If they knew what you have done. 
Tlie coituliy where diamonds are 
found. 

You have hecin or will sooq be 

told; . ! 


Ex., 

On y rit et Ton y pleiire tour a 
'tonr.^ , 

Ki /’on savait op qUe vous ave* fiiit. 
Lepayssoh /'on (rhuvelediamant. 
• . * 

On vous a diti, ou /’on vous dira 
, bientut. 


Oos. }•'. ‘ Qm and mi alsp have sometimes Von alter xnem when the 


bai-mony of the sentence requu-cs it. 

iVhat «‘c Conceive well we express 
clearly. * , ' 

To Bjjpear before me his merit is 
too great: . , . , 

Vfe do not like fo see'fliose ti 
whorh we own so liiacli.. 

It is f|oB» a king(Agesiian») that j 
we have thateieelloitf maxim: 

Thiith man w greatjoBly inasmuch 
as JlS.iS jittb;,. 


]Lk.. 

Ce que /’(m coiifoit bien s’enonce 
clairemeiit. 

BoUeait, Art Pqbtiqne, cli. i. 

Pour parattre it (pe| yeux, son 
ttcrite est trop grand: , 

, On n’aime pas ii voir ceux a qm^ 
/’on doit tant. 

GomtiUe, Nteotnide, ahte ii. s*. I. 

C’est d’an roi (Agesilas) que /'on 
tient Cette maxime augustc: 

Que Jamais on -n’e^ feraiid qu*. 
antant qne /’on cat juste. 

Boi/eau, Satire IK, 
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Obs. F. But I’ must not be made use of before o» when it i» fol¬ 
lowed by Je, la, or ks. »S»y: Je «« veux pas gu’oaktowtHmie, I do not 
mab.him to be molested, and not gue Tea te, ^c. 


EXERCISES. 

21C. 

Have patience, iny dear friend, (md be not aad ; for sadness ^tera 
(changer) nothing, and impatience mahea bad worse (rmpirer le mal), 
Be not afrwd of your creditors j be nure* Oiat they will do you no 
harm. They will wait if you cannot pay thim yet.—Wlien will yon 
pay me what you owe me!—As soon as I liaic money i will pay all 
that you have advanced’'arwflce/) for me. I b.ive not forgotten it, for 
I think of it (jy ;ie»sf) every day. I am jonr debtor (/e <¥bilriir), 
and I shall never deny (nitr) it —What a beatililul inkstand you have 
there! pray lend it me.—What do you wi-li to do with it!—I wish to 
show it to my sister —Take it, hut *ake carj of it, and do not break 
it. — Do not fear (bp craignec neit) What do you want of my 
'bfothe¥r—1 want to borrow some money of him.—Borrow some ol 
somebody else (o »>. avire) —If he will not lend me any I will boreow 
some of somfbody else. — You will do well. — Do not wish for (soh- 
ha$ler) what you cannot have, but be contented with what Providence 
{la Proculenee) has given yon and consider {comide'iir) that tlicic are 
many men who have nco what you have.—laife being sboit (court), let 
us endeavour (Lesson LXV.) to make it (dp nous' la riadre) as agree¬ 
able {agreabh) as pcssilils {qu'tl est possible). But let us also consider 
that tlte abuse {I’abus) of pleasure (m the plural ill PniKh) makes it 
bitter {amhe, fem_).—Have you done jour exercisesI could not 
do them, because my broUier was not at limne —You must not get 
your exercises done by your brother, but you must do them yourself. 
—What are you doing, there!—I am reading the book which you lent 
me —You are wrong in always reading it.—What am I to do 1—Draw 
this landscape (Lesson LXVIL), and wbrn you have drown it you 
shall decline some substantives with adjectives. 

217 . 

"What must we do in order to be happy ? —Always love and practise 
virtue, and you will be happy both in this life and in the next.—Since 
(phiisque) we wish to be happy, let us do good to the poor, and let ns 
have compassion on the unfortunate; let us obey our masters, slid 
never give them any trouble; let uS cointort the unfortunate llee 
Himds), love our ueighbour as ourselves, and not hate tbots let ne 
pas cent) that have offendeitus; in short (ea Un moO, let us 
always fulfil our duty, and God will take care of the rest.—'My son. in 
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sei 

order to be toved ^ou must be laborious (laiorieta) and good. T^oii 
art accused {on I’aeeuse) of having been idle and negligent {niyligeni) 
in thy affairs, 'llrou kUowcst, however {pourtani), that thy br^tlier 
has been punished for having been naughty. Being lately {I'aifire 
jont) in town, 1 received a letter from thy tutor, itf winch be strongly 
(fori) complained of thee. Do not weep {pleurer)-, now go into tliv 
room, learn thy IcSison. and be.o {jood boy (sage), otherwise {mlremeat) 
thou wilt get nothing lor dinner (d rffcer).—I sliall be so good, iny 
dear father, that you will certainly (cerfniueitiml) he satisfied with me. 
—Has the little boy kept ins woiTl {lenir* parole )}—Npt quite; for 
after having said that, he went into his room, took his hooks, sat 
down at the table (se ««i< « gjie table), and fell asleep {s'endormil ),— 
“ He IS a very good hoy when lie sleeps,” said his father, seeing him 
some time (giielqtie tempi) after. ^ 

Good morning. Mbs N.— V!i! here you arC at last (rous roilh enjin). 

I liave bien waiting for you with impaticneo.—You will pardon me 
{pardoniier d qiiehjii'uii), my dear, I could not come sooner.—Sit 
down, if you plenso.—How is jour mother/—.She is better fo-day 
than slic w'as yesterday..a-1 am glad of it (/ni iuis bien nise).—Were 
you at tile ball yesterday ?—I was there.—Were yon much aiB''"vM»w 
dit'erlif )}—Only so so {passablement ).—^At what q’clock did you re¬ 
turn {retourner) home}—^At a quarter past eleven. 

218 . 

Have yon been learning Fi-ench long?—No, Sir,I hate only been 
learning it these six months.—is rt iiossWile! aou siieak tolerably well 
(assez bien) for, so short a tune (*j pea de r<'m/<,s).-j-You jest {ptai- 
SBider); 1 do not know muih of it yet.—Indeed, you speak it well 
already.- - I think you Hatter me a little.—Not at»aU; you speak it. 
properly.—In order to speak it properly one muar ftn(jw more of it 
tliau I knotV {que je n’ea sus, Ohs. B. Less Lili ).—You know 
enough of it to make yourself understood.—1 sfi!l*lnake many faults. 
—That is nothing ^e/«i< rie«)j j’ou must not he bashfiQ (timiile); 
besides {d’ailleuts), you harte made no faults in all you have said just 
now.—I am still timid (timi^e) because I am afrwi of being laughed 
at (qa’ou ue se moqne de mo»\pres. of the snJijfUnetivo).»-'J|hey would 
he (i7 Jaadrait (tie) very unyolite ty laugh at jmu. Whoyvoiild be so 
impolite as to laugh nlr%im?—Do jum not know the proverb (ie 
prouerAe)?—What proverb?—He who w-ishes to .speak well must begin 
(doit commeneer) by (por) speaking badly.—^Do yon understand all* 1 
am telling .ygu?—I tmdwstand (eideiidm) and ooraprehend (com- 
prtndre*) it very well;'but I cannot yet express myself well in 
Frent4>> because I am not in the'habit of si>eaking it.—^That will come 
in (aeeo te).ffme.—I wish {soahaiter) it with all ffly heart. 

Do yon soraettoes see my brother?—I see him sometimes; ♦hen I 
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met Iiim the oilier day he complained of you " If lie had behai cd 
both I, and lui lietn nwio icnuomical (/contm*)," stud liCj “he utuld 
have no debts (la dath^, and I would not hau been aiigiy with him ” 
I lapged oi imu to Itavo ctmijuisaiim on you, telling lum that you had 
not i\in itmej enough to buy bicad “ fell him, when you ke 
hmi,” replied hi to me, * that iiotwilhsuiuliiig his bud bths louf (la 
fouduite) toil aids me, I pardon [pm dinner h guelqun)) bun. Jell 
him also,” contipuid he, “tint one siiouid not laujjh [gu’on ne se 
moquepas) nt those to whom one is under obliff^tion llavc the good¬ 
ness to do this, and 1 sludl be much obliged to you,” added he m 
going awsy (\V/oi(/M»r). , 
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Til hldiid 1^1 
To icninin vp 
\N A }t i. ijCi.iiifc iijc tv) go to the 
uiarhtt 

2\} ftahUu to liafJf h ikli 

Make baste, knd leturo M)oa e 

(to und ttll him tlai i <aiiuot 
((m c to uav. 

ul Jn I HiKii tU< \ahs < * 

loHov et^ h\ (ht i^UnitJVP 
Ln^li li and th (^t ‘U'ction aW i' 

Met n u Ilf d lold i i he # ouldnot 

(0»1K 

Go and see >oiu in i 1 • 

5II, ' 11.1 / 

T1 e li att blow maUc-. bit i c.j 

To /I ii/lilCii 

To le fitp'fc"(il 1o ‘ihiillt’ 

J ho I ait thm^ fnghtena him m 
htr 

I'lL not fnghtentd 

Ta»bo fngliicned at anmething 

^\ hat are you {lightened at I 

At niy expense. 

At hia, her, our expense. 

At other podple's expertit. 


JJ'iO dtloiif 
JhhUt ihlo’i^ 

\ (lOc 01 ' rii ptimettie d’aiki 
ail iridTche * 

•f /SV (hpecher ] 

. IVjn-ilivr-i Dll', ttrei ent/ bientdt. 

tilt / I'll din’-tjve je ne puis verii 
aiijouid’hu' 

/ lo gif . ’id t'lr *, to eonie, .tie 
nslt id <>f.^au» her tense nsi^d in 
not 1 no. u 1. » . 

11 1 .Ilf « 01 *'-dlK. .ju’il ut pouidt 
pasifinr. * 

Vlk/ 10.1 tos.am’s • 

m 1,11 J 

).( ini iiitho coup le fait pleorer. 

Lir/uifii ] 

J..a mojndre chose t'efeaie. 

Ac V0U3 effrajez pa. 

‘I’cffrajer de quelque-chose. 

Ue quoi vous efEfrayez-vous f 

A nies de'pens. 

A ses, 4 nos d^pens. 

Aux ddpena d’aatroi 
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That man lives at every" body’s 
expense. 

To depend 

That depends'apon circOmstances. 
That does not depend upon me. 
It depends upon hi|n to do that. 
O! yes, it depends uiwn him ^ 

To (lAtonuh, to 6urpri‘,e 
To he astonisitcd, to wonder. 
To he Siir2»d3ed at someth t ng 
I am surprised at it 
An extraorduiaiy thinfj happened 
which surprised every tiody 

To take jtla''e 

. Many t hings have passed whudi 
will surprise you. 

To surprise 

Many days will pass hefm’e that. 

A man came m who a.ked me 
how 1 was. 


Cet bomme vdt aux ddpens de tout 
le monde. 

J)/pendre de. 

Ola depend des rlrdonstances.. 

Cela ne depend pa^ de moi. 

n d^jiend de In. dj fairs oela. 

Oh! out, cela,drpend de Ini. 

Etonucr 1. 

Id^tonner 1. 

JUtre etonnd de guelgue-cJiose. 

J’en sois etonnc. 

llariiva une chose extraordinaire 
qUi dtonna tout le monde 

8c jir/ss'cr 1. 

11 s’est passe plusieurs choses qui 
vous surprendront. 

Sutjriendic “* 

n se passera plusieurs jours avaiit 
cela. 

II entra un homme qui me de- 
manda comment je me portais 


Then, thus, cowequently. i 

Therefore. 1 

The other day. 

Lately. 

In a short thne. 

In. 

Obs. B. "When speaking of time 
the duration. 

He wdl arrive in a week (when • 
week IS elapsed). 

Ihtook him a week to make this 
journey. 

He will have finished fa'is studies 
in three months. 

He finished his studies in a year. 


Done 

G'cd pourquoi. 

L’autre jour. 
Uemi^rement. 

Dans peu de temps. 


II amvera dans hint jours. 

II a£ut ce voyage en hu't jours. 

n aura fini ses dtudes dans trois 
mois. 

H a fini ses dtudes ea vn an. 


Dans. en. 

^RS expresses the epoch, and en 
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He bas applied himself partica- 
erly to geometry. 


S6S 

Q' a fait une ^tade partlculi^ de 
la geou£trie. 


lie has a good many friends. 


{ 11 a hitn dcs Sm\a. 

II a heaucoup d’amis. 


Obs. C. llie vroiibiat U alft'aj I follovyed by the partitive article, and 
bi’diicoup by the preposition rfe. 


You have a gr. ai deal of paticn,'<^ | 

'I’hey liave'fl great deal of^oney. 
You have a great deal of courage. ! 


Voue avez bien de la patience. 
Voos avez heaucoup de patience. 
Ih ont bien de Targent 
Vous avez bien du courage. 


To Mal'e a prcicnt of some¬ 
thing to some one. 

Mr. I.Ambcrt wrote to mf lately, 
that hia sisters would be h( re in 
a short time, and reijuesLed me 
to tell you so; you will then he 
able to see them, and to give 
them the books a hich you have 
bought. They hope tlial you 
will make them a jire-ent of 
them. Their brother lias as- 
sureil me that they esteem you, 
mthout knowing you pcr»@n- 
ally. 

To want amusmmnt. 

To pet or he tired ., 

How could I get tired in your 
company ? 

He gets tired every where. 


Agreeable (pleasing). 
To be welcome. 

You are welcome every vfhere. 


Falre present dequelque-chose 

I () qneiqn’un. 

I ‘ Mon&ieiir Lambert ro’ecrivitrau- 
I trejour'qiie raesdtmofc.”!!" 

I Sffiiirs vien(Jiaient ici dans jieu 

de temps, et me pria devousle 
dire. Vous pouirez done Ics 
i;oir et Itur doimcr les livres 
que'vsqjs avez achetds. Elies 
esprrtnt quenpiis leur en ferez 
I [freseqf. frjre m‘a assure 
I qu’elles vous estiment,sans vous 

i comudtre personnellement, 


j- S'ennwyer 1 

fComment [lourrais-je m’ennuya 
aiipr^ de vous ? 

II s'ennhie partemt.* 


Agr&ble. 

t£t«B le bienvenu. 

fVoSs £tes partout le bienvenu.. 
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SKVENTYrSECOND LESSON. 

'SoL'vante-douzieme Lefm. 


•w 


PLACE OF.THE NEGATION. 

. Not.' ■ ( 

l jNe—point. 


Ne stands hrfnre tho verb or its 
Kvamples: 

lliive you not uiy book ! 

I have it not. 

Do not spvuk to that laan. 

Have you not seerriny brother? 
Has be nrit learnt French ? 
lie hiis not Ivarnt it. 


ixiUaiy, and pas or /joint after it. 

N’avt'z-vous/MS mon Urre? 

■ Je »e I’a’/MS. 

Nv park •/. fjris a cet boinpie. 

JV"avez-vous /MS vu mon frdre ? 
jV’a-t-il pns appris le fran^ais ? 

II ne I’a pas appris. ■ • 


0//S. A. Ne and pas are placed beforedhe ^ erb with the preposition 


pnur before an infinitive. K.v. 

He is too fond of nienottrt do it. 
1 ,',>o away not todisnleaso him or 
her. ^ 

One must lie a fool not to per¬ 
ceive that. 


II m’aim#trop ppur «e pas le faire 
Je m'en vais poju' ne pns lui de- 
pmire.’ ‘ 

U fmit etre pe9 sens# pour wepos 
voir ccla; 


Ol'S. B, Ne is used witliout pas with the four vftbs: 


To cease.^' 

.To dare. 

To h'c able. 

• 

You continually ask me fSr mo- 
ney. 

She does hot cease complaining. 

I do hot dare to ask you for it. ‘ 
She does not dare to tdi'you so. , 
I eajinot go thithtst; 

I cahnot tell you, 

You cahnot bcliiJireit. 


Ce.ss«y ]. 

Oser 1 . 

Pouvoir*. 

Pavoir*. 

^ Vpus ne ecssez de me demander 
de I’argcut.. 

Elle ne-cesse de se pla-indre. 

Je u^se vbus le demander. 

Ellc n'psB vous le dire'.' 

Je ne puis y allar. 

Je ne sanrais vous dire, 

Vous ne saniiez le croite. 
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Obs. V. Point is a stronger negation tb;tn pas: pas is used to denji 
siroply, point to deny n idi energy. The first often denies ’a tbiiig 
indifferently, the latter exclusively and without reserve. The best 
example tiiat can be given ,on the difference pf the two negations arc 
the two follondng Ifnes bv MoliSre: 


I do not answer for my.fatUer's 
will, 

Unt I will wed no other than 
Vatete.’ 


: Jiforeover, Idsiths. 

Besides that. 

Besides what 1 have just said. 
There are no means of finding 
money now. 

To push. 

Along the road. 

Along the street. 

All along. 

All the year round. 

T<f enable to. 

To he able to. 

To the right. On the right side 
or hand. , 

To the left. On the left side or 
hand. . 

Could yon not tell me wlvich is 
the nearest ivay to the city- 
gale? 

Go to tbh bottom of this strteet, 
and when you are there, turn 
to the right, and you will find 
a cross-way, which yod must 
take. 

And then? . ,, 

' Ifou wijl then enter a lanad street 
' which will bring you to a great 
«^^^are, where you will see a 
r' mnd alley. ’ 


! j(c nc vous reprnds|(as dSs volon- 
! Ws d'un piirc.- 

1 Mais je nc serai point a d’autro 
,1 tiu’h Valcre. 

I Tttrlvjfe, Acte ii. Scene 5. 

I Hn outre, d'aUleurs. 

I Outre cela. 

j Outre ee qnc jc viens dc di:^. 
j II n’y a pas inoyen lie trouvcr de 
I’argcnt it present. 

Fovsssr 1. 

Le Iimg du cbemin. 

Le long do hi rue. 

Toutde long do. 

I t Tout le long de I’annde. 

Mettre a me me — de. 

Eire en etal on el-re it menie 

— de. 

' A dtoite. ,Sur la droite. 

'A gauche. Sur la gauche. 

Ne {jourriei-vous pas me dire quel 
^ est le ebcniin le pliiscoprt jiour 
arriver a la iiortc de la ville ? 

I Suivez toute cette rue, et quand 
,i • vous sercz au bout, tournex k 

1 ,droV£e;ypustrouverezuiicarre- 

I four que vous travetsere*. 

:Etpuis? ' 

Puis vous eittreoez dans une rue 
assealarge, quiVoua rntoerasor 
' ujie grande place od yotts ver- 

■ rcz un ful-d«-sae. , , ‘ 
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You must leave the blind alley on | 
your left, and pass under the 
arcade that js near it. 

Tlicn you fnu8t,aslc again. 

* An arcade. 

• The <!ross-\vay. 

The Wind alley. 

The shore ftlie bank). I 

To get married (to enter into' 
matrimony). 

To marry soniehody. 

To marry {to give in mar¬ 
riage). 

My cousin,having given his sister 
ininarriage,inatrie(l Miss^tlby. 

Is yonr cousin married ? | 

Ko, lie is still a bachelor. j 

To be a bachelor. . 

Emharn-assed, piizdcd, at a 

iiin.-i. 

An embarrassment, a puzzle. 
Y'ou embarrass (puzzle) me. I 

Y ou puzzle (perplex) me. i 

The marriage. I 

lie asks my sister in ma^- | 


The measure. 

To take measures. 

I shall take other measures. 

(loodness ! how rapidly *Time 
passes in your society 1 

The compliment. 

Y’on make me a compliment 
which 1 do not know how to 
answdr. 


Vous laisserezle cul-de-sac kmain 
gauche, et vous passerez sous 
les arcades qui sont k cdtds 
tEnsuite vous demanderez. 

Une arcade. 

Le carrefour. 

Eo cul-de-sac. 

Le*rivage. 

■f'/S'e inarier 1. 

Epovser 1 qnelqii’un. , 

Murier {tlonneren mariage). 

Mon cousin, ayant marie sa sceur, 
cpousa"Maderooiselle Delby. 
M. vatre cousin est-il marid ? 
Non, il est encore gar?on. 
litre garjon. 

Embarrasse. 

Un embai^as. ^ 

Vou% m’eigbarrass'ez. 

Vous me fnetffiz dans I’embarras. 
Le mariage. 

11 detnande ma aceur en mariage. 


La mesure. 

I’rendrc dcs raesures. 

Je prendrai d'itutres mesures. 

• Mon Dien ! que le temps passe 
vite dans yotre society (en votr^ 
com^ognie] I 

Le coraplimtjgt. 

Vous me faites un compliment au> 
quel je ne sais que rdpondre. 
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The fault. 

It is not toy fault. 

Do not lay it to my charge. 

To lay to one's dtarye. 
Who can help it ? 
Whose fault is it ? 

I cannot help it. 

The delay. 

He does it wilhont delay. 

1 must go (must he off). 

Go away 1 Begone I 

To jest. 

The jest, joke. 

"You are jesting. 

He cannot take a joke, is no joker. 
To hey someone’s 2 Mrdon. 

To pardon. 

I beg your pardon. 

The pardon. 

To advance. 

The ivateh goes too fast (gains). 

I’o retard. 

The watOli feocs too slen' (loses). 
My watch has stopped. 

To stop. 


La/ante. 

Co n’est pas ma faute. 

Ne me I’imputez pis. 

Imputer & 1 quelqu’im. 

' A qui est la faute I 

Je ne sals qu’y faire. 

Je ne saurais qii’y fiure. 

I.c didai. 

II Ic fait sans ddlai. 

Je vais me sauver. 
Sauvez-vous 1 Allez-voua en I 


Plaiianter 1 
La plaisanterie, Ic badinage. 
Vous hadinez. 

Voiis vous moqticz. 
i t B n’entend pas raillerie. 

Dcmander pardon il gueU 
■ qu’un. 

Pardonner 1, • 

Je vous demandc pardon, 

Le pardon. 

Avancer 1. 

La.-nontre avance. 

Retarder 1. 

La montre retarde. 

Ma montre s’est arrfitde. 
S’arfeer 1. 


} 

{ 


"Where (hd we stop? | tOh en ^tions^nons f 

We left off ttt the fortieth lesison, ' en .etions le^on c^ua»tite, 

. page one hundi-ud and thirty- j page cent-trentensht. ■ 

SIX. ; . . 
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To wind up a watch. 
To re({ulate a watch. 
Your watch is twenty minutes too 
fast, and in|pe a quarter of an 
‘hour too slow. 

It will soon strikj twelve. • 
lias it already'struck Uvelve ? 

To strike. 


On condition, or provided. 

I will lend you money, provided 
you will henceforth he more 
economical than you liave 
hitherto been. 

Hereafter, for the future, hence¬ 
forth. 

The future. 

Kconotnical. 

To renounce gambling. 

To follow advice (counsel). 

You look so melancholy. 

Adieu, larewcll. , 

God be with you, good-bye. 

Till I see you again. 

I hope to see you again soon. 


Monter une montre. 

Ihfgler une montre. 

Votre montre avanoe de vinjft mi¬ 
nutes, et la mienne retarde d'un 
quart d’beure. 

II va soniier midi. 

Midi est-il dt^k sonndl 
l^nner 1. 


{ 'A condition. 

Sous condition. 

j Jevouspreteraiderargenj^&cose.' 
j dition que vous sere* d^rmais 

plus econome que vous n’ave* 
ct^ jusqu’ici. 

Dc'socmais, dordnavant, lil’dvenir. 
L’atenir.. 

liconome, dconomique, manager. 
Renoncer au jetl. 

Suivre un conseil- 

Vous avea I’air si mdlancolique. 

^ Adieu. •• 

} Au.plaisir de vous revoir (au re- 
voir).* 


EXERCISES. 

2 ? 0 . 

What o’clock is it?—It is half-past one.—^Yoj say it is half-past, 
one, and by (d) ray watch it is but half-past twelve.—It will soon 
strike two.—Pardon me, it has not yet struck one.—I assure you it is 
five-and-twenty minutes. 4 iJst ond! for my watch goes Very.well.— 
Bless mel how rapidly time passSs in your society!—You make me a 
compliment which 1 do not know howto answer.-itlave you bought 
your watch in Paris?—1 have not bought jt; ray uncle has made me 
a present of it (en). —What has that womatf entrusted you with ?—She, 
has entrusted me with a secret abouta (d’un) great count who is In great 
emhai^assment about the (d cause du) marriage of one of his-daugbters. 
—Does any one^tsk her in tuarnage ?—^I'he man wdio demands^.er in 

, Bba 
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mamage is a hoMeman of the neighhourliood (le -voisinaffe).—Is he 
rich ?—No, be is a j>oor devil (diahlf) \vlu> lias not a son (le sou ).—You 
say .you have no friends among your selloolfellows (i^. coudisciple ); 
but is it not your fault ? Y^ou have spoken ill {mat parte) off hem, and 
they have not offended you. They have done you good, and never- 
thele.ss (ndanmtAns) you have quarrelled noth then? (ht '.son. LXIV.). 
Believe me, he who has no friends doserves (meriter) to have none. 

HSl. 

Dialopte (le dialopne) between a tailqr and his journeyman (le yaryon). 
—Charles, have you tnken. the nlotlier to the Count Narissii—Yes, 
Sir, I have taken them to him.—What did he say ?—He said nothing 
"rtut (siuoa) that he had a great mind to give me a box on the ear {d<.s 
soujfftcts, plur.), because I had not brought them sooner.—What did 
you answer him 1—Sir, said I, I do not understand that joke: jiay 
me what you owe me; and if you do not do so instantly 1 shall t.ike 
other measures. Scarcely liinl I said that, when he put his hand to 
his sword {porter la main d son ejii'e), and i ran away (prendre* la 
■faile). - 

■m. 

What are you astonished at ; —1 am astonished to find you still in 
bed. —If you knew how (combieu) .sick I am, you wonld.nol he astonished 
(fem.) at it.—Has i£ already struek twelve 1—Yes, madam, it is already 
half-past twelve.- Is it so late ? Is it poasilile ! —'I'hat is not late, it is 
still early.—Docs yxipr ovatch go well (bien)! —No, Miss N., it is a 
quarter of an hour too fast.—And mine is half an hour too slow.— 
Perhaps it lia.s slo^pped.—In fact, you are right.—Is it wound up !—It 
is wound up, am' yet (pourtaiii) it does not go.— Do you hear? it is 
striking one o'clock.—Tiieu 1 will regulate my watch and. go home.— 
Pray (de yrSce) stay a little longer (rncors un peu) !—I cannot, for we 
dine precisely at one o’clock (h wie heare pr^tise). —Adieu, then, till I 
see you again. „ 

223. 

■WTiat is the matter with you, my dear friend? why do you look so 
melancholy ?—Nothing ails me (Je n’ai rien)!—Arc you in any trouhlc 
(Auriez-vous par hysard que/fjm chayrin) ?—I have iiotliing, and even 
less than nothing, for I have not a .sou (le sou), and I owe a great deal 
to my creditors : am 1 not very unhappy ?—M'hcn a man is well and 
dias friends he is not uidiappj".—Dare I ask you a favour?—Wliat do 
■you wish ?—Have the goodness to lend me fifty crowns.—I will lend 
you them with all my heart, hut on condition that you will reftounco 
gambling (renoncer au.jeu), and be inoro economical than you Inavo 
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hitherto been.—1 see now, that you are my friend, and I lore you too 
much not to follow your a<Ivice. 

John —What is your pleasure, Sir?—Bring some wine.— 

Presently Sij.—Henry!—Madam ?jr-Make the fire (du feu). —The 
maid-servant has made it already,—Bring me sotne paper, pens, and 
ink. Bring (jte ^Iso some sand {de la poudre) or .blotting-paper (</« 
papier brouUlard), sealing-wan (de la cire i ewheter), and a light (de 
la tttmiire) Go aud tell my sister nat to wait for me, and be bark 
again (deretaur) at fwclve o’clock in order to carry my letters to the 
post (la paste). —Very well (ftien), Aadam. (See end of I.iesson XXIV.) 
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Soimute-treiziemc Lecoa. 


To last {to wear tvdl). 

That cloth will wear well. 

'Mow long Jias that coat lasted 
you } 

I'd uuj likijH/. 

To every-body’s liking. 

Nobody can do.,any thing to his 
likir.g. 

A liourding-hoiise. 

A boarding-school. 
Ts keep a hoarding-house. 
To board with any oije or any 
where. h . 

To e-lvlaiiil. 

To muikc uneasy. 
To get or grow uneasy. 
To be uneasy. 

Why do you fret (are you uneasy) ? 
I do not fret (am njH uneasy). 
That ne»'| makes me uneasy. 

I am uneasy at not receiving any 
news. 

She is uneasy about that affair. 
Do not be uneasy. . 

The uneasiness, trouble. 

Quiet. 

To quiet 

Compose yourself. 


I IQiirer 1 . 

I Ce drap dnrera bien. 

! Conlbien de temps cet habit votis 
I a-t-il dure ? 

j '.il raon (jr6. 

! .'Vii grt' de toot le monde. 

I On ne pent rien faire k son grd. 

I Une pension. 

I Tenit pension, 
f litre en pension. 

I Se mettre en pension. 

S'^cnor 1 , 

JnquUtei- 1. 

S’inqiiieter. 

litre inquiet; fetn. inquiete. 
Poiirquiu vous inquictez-vous ? 

Je ne m’inqniete pas. 

Cette nouvelle in’inquikte. 

Je suis inquiet de ne point rece- 
vois de nouvclles. 

Kile est inquiete sur Cette affaire 
Ne vous inqoietez jiai. 
L’inquietude, 

Tranqnille. 

i * Tranquilli^r I. 

I '^'rsnquillisez-yous. 
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To alter, to, cha'offo. 
That nwn has altered a great deal 
fiiuce 1 saw him. 


'1 0 De oi use. 

Of \tdiat use is that^o you! * 

Tliat is of 110 use to tic. 

Of what use is that to your hro- 
tlicr t 

It is of no use to him. ^ , 

Of what use is tliat stick to you ? 

I use it to heat my dogs. 

Of what use is tliat horse to your 
brother ? . 

lie uses it to carry his vegetables 
to tlic market. 

Of wliat use are tliese hcttles to* 
your landlord I 

They serve him to ])ut his wine 
in. 

To stand instead, to he as. 

I use my gun as u stick. _ 

'j'lii j hole serves him for a house. 
11c used his cravat as a nightcap. 

To acaik 

What avails it to you to cry f 
It avails mi nothing. 


Oj^lhiSita to. 

Opposite that house. 
Opposite the garden. 
Opposite to me. 

Right 0 |Tposii,e. 

He lives opposito.the castle. 

I live opposite the king’s library. 

To get hold of. 

To take possession of. 
To witness. 

To shoa-. 


I Chanijer 1. 

Get horome a bcancoup changd 
j ■ depuis ^e je ne i’ai vu. • 


fServir*. 

•i;'A quoi cela vous scrt-il ? 
f Cela ne me sert a ricn. 
t'A quoi cela sert-il a votre freret 



t'A quoi ce baton vous sert-il? 
til me sert a liattre mes ehien*. 
t'.\ quoi cc chevul sert-il a votre 
frdre ? 

•f 11 lui sort ti porter ses legumes 
ail marche'. 

• t'A qtioi CCS houteilles serveut- 
flles a-votre hdte ? ^ 
t Elies lui servent a mettre sou 
vin. 

■fSerj'ir* de. 
tMon fusitme sort de bton. 
tCe trdu luif.crttde maison. 
t Sa crawatc lui’ a sen i de bonnet 
de nuit. " * 

■ Soi'if*" (t/g before inf.). 

i *A quoi vons-sert-il de plcurcr? 

1 t Gala ne me-sert k lien. 


j de. 

Vis-k-vis d« cette maison. 
Vis-a-sris dii jardifi. 

Vis-a-vis de moi, . 

Tout vis-k-vis. 

II demeiiro \is-k-vis dii chkteaii. 
3e demsure vis-k-viS de la hiSlio. 
fjjcque royale. 

^ ■ S'emparer de. 

} nioi^rner 1. 
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To give evidence against some 
One* 

He has shown a great deal of 
friendship to me. 

To tom some one hito ridicule. 
To Income ridiculous. 

To make one*s self ridiculous. 


To he horn. 

Where were you born ? 

I was bom in this country. 
Where was your sister born ? 
'rihe born in the United States 
of North America. 

Where were your brothers hom ? 
They were born in France. 


The boarder. 
The pouch. 
A pillow. 
Dowm. 


T^moigner centre quclqu'un/ 

II m*a tc'moigne beaucoup d’ami- 
tic. . 

Toumer qnelqu^in en ridicule.' 
Tomber dans le ridicule.. 
Sarendre ridicule. 


Eire ne. 

tOh 6tes*vous ne ? 
t Jc am'’ n^ dans ce pays, 
t Oh votre aoeur est-elie nee ? 
fEUe est nde aux £tats Unis de 
I’Amdrique du Nord. 
t Oh VOS fr^res aont-ils n^s ? 
fils sont ncs en France. 


Le pensionnaire. 
La gibeci^re. 

Un oreilier. 

Le duvet. 


EXERCISES. 

224. 

Sir, may (oser) I ask where the Earl of B. lives ?—Ho lives near the 
caatle on the olber-side of the river.i—Could you tell me which road I 
must [je dois) take'^to- go thither ?—You .must go (suivez) along the 
shore, and you will come to a little street {quand vous serez au bont^ 
prenez nne petite me) on the right, which wK lead you str^ht {directe- 
meni) to his house. It is a fine house, you will Rnd it easily.—1 thank 
you, Sir.—Dqps Count N. live here ?—Yes, Sir, walk in (donnez-vous 
la peine d'entrer). if you please.—Is the,count at home? I wish to 
have the honour (l*Aonneur) to speak*to him'.-*^Yes, Sir, he is at home; 
' whom shall I have the honour to announce (ennonrer) ?—I am from B., 
and my name is (8*appeUr) F. 

Which is the shortest (cottrt) way to the arsenal (loi arsenal) ?—Go 
down (suivez) this street, and when you come to the bottom bout)^ 
turn to riic left, and take the (»ross-way (nous trouverez un—gue vous 
traverserez); you then enter into .a rather narrow street, 

which -nil lead you to a great square (ic place), where you wll see a 
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« 

blind alley.—^Tlirough (par) wdiioh I must paas ?—»No, far there is no 
outlet Cine »«Me).—You must? leave it on the right, and pass under the 
arcade which is near it.—And then ?/—And then you must inquire 
(further).—I*am very much obliged to you.—Do hot mention it (il n’y 
d pasde^i ).—Are you able to translate an EnglisH letter into French? 
—1 am.j~Wbo hjs taught you,?—My French master lias enabled me 
to do it. , 

225. 

Why does your mother fret ?—She frets at receiving no news from 
her sou who is with the army.—She need not be uneasy about him, 
for whenever he gets into a bat> scrape he knows how to get out of it 
again.—Last summer when we were a hunting together (.ensemble}, 
nigbt grew upon us (la null nous siirprit} at-at least ten leagues (unt 
lieue) from our country-seat (la maison de campagne ).—'Well (Et bien), 
where did you pass the night ?—I was very uneasy at first, but your 
brother not in the least (pas le moins du monde) j on the contrary, he 
tranquillized me. so that 1 lost my uneasiness. Wo found at last a 
peasant’s hut where we passed th» night. Here I liad an opportunity 
to see how clever your brother is. A few benches and a truss of 
straw (line batte de paille) served him to make a comfortable (commode) 
bed; he used a bottle as a candlestick, our pouches seWed us as a pillow, 
and our cravats as nightcaps. When we awoke in the morning we 
were as fresh and healthy (Aien portant) as if we had slept on down and 
silk.—-k candidate. (im candidal) petitioned .(demnjrfer d) the king of 
Prussia (de Prusse) for an employment (an emp%i). (I’his prince asked 
him where he was born. “ I was boro at Jlerliii,” answered he. 
" Begone! ” said the monarch (le^onargue), “ all ’thfi men of Berlin 
(kb BerKnois) are good for nothing.” “ 1 beg your majesty’s (la 
mofes?/) pardon,” replied the'candidate, “there are»Bome.good ones, 
and I know two.” “ Which are those two?” asked-ttiejting. “The 
first,” replied*the candidate, “is your miqesty, and bam the second.” 
The king could not help laughing (ne put s’empdiher de tire) at this 
answer (la rehouse), and granted (accorder) the request (la demands), 
(See end of Lesson XXIV.)* 



SEVENTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

SoCiVante-quatorzieme Liyoh. 


To lose sight of. 

I'he 

I wear'sjiectaclcs !)t;caiise my si>(ht 
is Imd (or bccausfi 1 huvc a bad 

I am r.i’ar-sightcil. 

i’ho ship is so far off tliat wc shall, 
soon sight of It. 

I liavq lo.9t sight of that. 

As it is long airice*^! u';i5 in Eng- 
hmd I lmT5 lost sudit of your 
brother. 

As it is long since I,have read any 


Ferdvo de viie. 

La vu.^ 

Je jKirto deslunettesparcc.qiicj’ai 
hi viie mauvaise. (See Obs. B. 
Lesson XXVI.) 

tJ’ai'la vne courto. 

Lc batiincnl cst si loin, que nous 
le iitrdrons bieiitbt de vue. 

J'ai nt'fdu cela de vne. 

Coinino il y a lotiji-teinps que ja 
n’ni cle en A ngUterre, j’ai perdu 
votre frere de vue. 

Comme il y a long-temps qnc je 
n'ai l\i de franyais, je I’ai (rerdu 
de vne. 


Obs, Onohl *nd ahiiuht arc 'rendered ijito French by the conditionah 
of the verb devoir^ to be oUiged, to owe. Kx. , 


You ought or thould do that. ■ 
lie ought not to speak tines to his i 
father. ' 

We ought to go thither earlier. 

« ' , j ; 

They should li-itcn to wliat yon J 
^say." _ 

You should pay more attention to | 
what I say. 

You ought to have done tljlit. 

He should have tnanuyed the thing 
better than he has doiie. 

V ou s^hotUd have maaaged the thin,, , 
diffijrently'. . 1 


Vous devriz faire eela. 

Il ne devrail pas parlcrainsi ii son 
pere. 

Nous devriuns y aller dc mciileure 
heuro. 

Ils rferroiVrif t'coiifcr ce qtie vous 
(life's. 

Vous devriet faire plus (ratlcnlion 
a ce que je dis. 

Vous aiiriei dd fMre cela. 

11 aurdil du s’g prciidve inien.\ (ju'il 
n’afait. . 

Vous auriee d4 vous y preudre 

'Vune maniire difPe'rente. 
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ovght to have manarjedf^e 
tliini; as I did. 

We ought to have managed it dif- 
^erefiOf from what they did. 


To hid or to ^ish. j 

i hid you good morning 4 

1 wish you a good raoru.r.g. J 

I wish you a good journey. | 


To play a game at hiiliards. 

To play ujion the 
A fall. 

To have a fall. , 

A stay, a Sidourn. 

To maUe a stay. 

Do you intend to make a hmg 
stay in the town ? 

I do not intend to make a long 
Slav in it. 


To pmpose (mctining to in- . 

tend). * 

I propose going on that journey. | 
1 propose (intend) joining a hunt- ; 
ing party. ! 


To suspect, to r/ticss. j 
1 suspect what he has done. | 
He does not suspect what Ig ^oing ^ 
to happen to him. 

'To think of some one or of j 
something. 

Of whom do you think ? 

Of what do you think i 


Ib anraitnl dd s’g prendre comma 
je m’y suis pris. 

Nous aurions dd nous y ptsmdre 
d’lme aut^ maniere qu’Us ue 
s’y so lit pris. 

.Souiiaiter 1 (de bef. infill.). 

Je vous souhaite le hoti jour. (See 
Ohs. B. I.a;sson XXVL) 

Je vous souhaite uri bon voyage. 

Faiie une partie do hiilorfl. (See 
Ohs. Lesson LI.) 

Jouer do la flute. (Ohs. I.«5.s. LI.) 

Une eliiitr. 

fh'aiioune chute. 

Un •Bcjmii:. 

I’uire uii sejour. 

Com jitez-vou’s faire un long Sejour 
dans la viile r 

Je ne oompte pnS y faire un long 

SfjiHir^ 

• • 

S'l! pnposar f'e Icf. infii’..). 

/e me projjose dc tyivo !o voi age. 

Je me iiroposevl'a'di r uune partie 
de ehasSe.* 

Se douter (»nvi;nis the gen.).' 

Jc me (fonte de ce (juSl a fait. 

11 ne se doute ['as di ce r[t)i va lui 

Penscr ii qiiehpiun ou 
tpfghjiie-cjiose. 

'A qui pensez-rous ? 

'A quoi pensez-vousf 
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To turn upon. 

To he the question. 

H is questioned, it turns ufion. 

The question is not }x>ur pleasure, 
hut your improvement. 

You play. Sir; but playing is not 
the thing, but studying. 

What is going on ? 

The question is to know what we 
shall do to pass the time agree- 
ai)Iy. 

On purpose. 

I beg your pardon, I have not 
done it on purpose. 

To hold one’s tongue. 

To stop speaking, to be silent. 

Do you hold your tongue ? 

I hold my tongue. 

He holds his tongue. 

After speaking half an hour he 
held his tongue. < 


•^iC’agir de. 

H s’agit dc. 

II ne s’agit pas tit vohe nlaia'r, 
inais de vos progres. 

Vqus jouez, Mdnsieur; mais il ne 
s’agit pas de jouer, a s’agit 
d’dtudier.' 

! De quoi s’ugit-il ? 

I II s’agit de savoir ce que nous 
' ferons pour passer notre temps 
agreablement. 

Expvh. 

Je vous demande pardon, jo ne 
I’ai pas fait expris. 

Ee tqire pres. part.laismit; 
past part. lu. 

Vous taisez-vous ? 

Je me tais. 

II se tait. 

Apr& avoir parle pendant uns 
demi-heure, il se tut. 


} 


EXERCISES. 

226. 

A thief having one day entered a boarding-house stole three cloaks 
(fc manteau). ' In going away he was met by one of the hoarders who 
had a fine laced (ya/onpe') cloak. Seeing so many cloaks, he asked the 
man where he had taken them- The thief answered boldly {fnulc- 
menl) that they belonged to three gentleipeu of tlic house who had 
given them to bo deaned (d degraisser). “ 'flren you must also clean 
[digraisaez dmc cmaH) mine, for it is very much in need of it (e» avoir 
grand Jeaotfl),'’ said the boarder; “but,” added he, “you must return 
it to ipe ah three o’clock.” “I(shall nqt fail (y manquef), .Sir,” 
answered the thief, as he carried off (enqiQrier) the four cloaks with 
which he {qu’il) is still to return (n'o pas encore rapportds).—You are 
singing (cAoater), gentlemen, but it is not a time for (il ne s’agit pas 
de) singing; you ought to he silent, and to listien to what you ace told. 
—We are at a loss.—^What are you at a loss about I —1 am going to 
tell you: the question is with us how we shall pass our time agreeably. 

.—i^y a game at billiards or at chess (See Ohs. lisason JA .).—We 
Imva proposed joining a hunting party; do you go witn us (dtea^vous des 
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nStres) J—I cannot, for I hav| not done my task yet; and if I neglect 
it, my master will scold maf—Every one according to his liking; if 
you Uke staying at home better than going a hunting we ctmnot 
hinder you.—JDoes Mr. B. go. with us?—Perhaps.—I should not like 
tc^ go wifh him, for he is too great a talker {trof batard), e.voepting 
that (a fcla pres) jie.is an bohest man. 

What is the matter with you ? You look angry.—I have reason to 
(rtnoir lieu di) be an,nTj', for there*i3 no»means of getting money now. 
—Have you been to Mr. .4.’s ?—1 hare been to his house; but there 
is no possibility (pas moycti) of Borrowing from him. I sxispccted 
that ho would not lend me any. that is the reason svhy I did not wish 
lo a.?li him; and had yoij not told mo to do so, I should not h.ave sub¬ 
jected myself (s'cxposer) to a refusal (n« ref us), 

227 . 

I siispcetcd that you would be thirsty, and that your sister would 
be hungry; that is the reason why I brought you hither. I am sorry, 
however (//ottWun/), not to see your mother.—Why do j’ou not Jrink 
your coffee ?—If I were^ not slcspy I would drink it.—Sometimes 
(tuntut) ypu are slee))y, sometimes cold, sometimes warm, and some¬ 
times something else is the matter with you {et tanldt guelqne autre 
chose). I believe that you think too much of the ihisforlune that has 
happened to your friend (fern.).—If I did not think about it, who 
would think about it ?—Of whom does your brother think ?—He 
thinks of me, for we ahvays think of eatb .other ^Piin a Vautre) when 
we are hot togetluT (ensemlUe). *• ^ • 

I have seen sis players (le jotieur) to-day, ^vho tvbre all winning 
(yiigver) at the same, time (ca me'me temps).cannot be; for a 
jdayer Can only win when another loses.—You would be right if I 
were siteaking of. peojde tliaff had played at cards g)r biljiards (Ohs. 
Lesson LI.); hut I am speaking of flute and violin phiyers (de.jouhurs 
de flute et desviolou). —Do you sometimes practise (faire*) music (dc 
la musignt)t Very often, for I like it muoh.»-What instrument 
(Lesson LI. Ohs.) do you play ?—I play the violin, and my sister plays 
the harpsichord. My hroHier, who plays the bass (la bosse), accom- 
panics (aecompagner) us, and Miss Stolz sometimes applauds (ap- 
pluudir) us.—Does she not also play some musical instrument (an 
iustrument de musigue) ?—She plays the harp (7a harpe); btif she is too 
proud (flare) to practise witti us.—A very poor tots'll (me ville 

asses paucre) wont to considerablS expense (fairs une depease eonsidd- 
Table) in feasts and UUiminat ions (en f&es et en iiFUmiaalioris) on liie 
occasion of its prince passing through (^ii passage de son —). Ihe 
latter seemed (parol) himself astonished tft it.—'*'It has only done,” 
said a courier (ua court'isan), “ what it owed (to your majesty).” 
“ i'hat is true,” replied (repreudre *) another, " but it owes ail that it 
has done.” (Secsend of Le;tson XXIV.) 
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‘ ^ 

So^.rante-min^ieme Lcppn^ 


Towards 


f (pli.vsieally). 
( (morally). 


He comes towards me. 

He has behaved very well towards 
mo. 

We must always beli&ve well . 
towards every body.. 

The beliaviour of others is but an 
echo of our own. If vve behave 
well towards them, they will 
also behave well towards us; 
but if we use.them ill, we must 
not expect better from them. 


To treat or to nse somebody 
well. 

To me somebody ilk 

As you have always used me well, 
1 will not use you ill. 

As be bas always used me well, 1 
have akvays used him in the 
same manner. 


Vers. 

Envers. 

II vient vers moi. 

II s’est cmnporte tres-bicn enters 

n)oi. 

II faut nous comporter toiijours 
bien encer.i tout le monde. 

Lacondiiitcdes autres n’est qii’un 
^c'bo do lanOtre. Si nous nous 
cotnportons bien envors etix, ils 
se comporteront bien aussi en- 
vers nous; mais si nous en 
usons mal avec eux, not.s ne 
devons pas attcndie mieux do 
leur part. 

E'o, user, bien avec quelqu’un. 

En user mal avec queJqu’iui. 

Cotnme vous eh avez use topjours 
bien avec moi, je n’en userai 
pas mol avec vous. 

Comme il en a toiijonrs bien use 

. avec moi, j'en ai toujours use de 
]!^,memc maniiire avec lui. 


To delay (to tamy). 

Do not be long beforejfoirrctiun. 
1 shall not be lung before I return. 

jjr to or /or. 


Kxrtiet; ((tnlccs^bcforoinf.). 

Ne tardez pas A revenir. • • 

Je ne tardcrai pas A revenir.. 

■fji me tardy da. 
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Obs. When the verb tardett is employed impersonally in the signifi¬ 
cation of to long for, it reqnirls the preposition de before the verb. Ex. 


I long to see Wy brother. j 

III longs to receive his money, ! 

W'e long for dinner because we i 
are very hungry- , 

They long to Sleep because they 
are tired. I 


To he at one's ease. ) 

To he comfortaUe. J 

To ho nncomfortahle. j- 

I am very much at my ease upon ^ ' 
this chair. • ;' 

You arc uncomfortable ui>onyour 
chair. 

Wliat can that be ? 

Vi'e are uncomfortable in tliat ! 
bounbiig-house. : 

That man is well off, for l»e has j 
(ilcnty of money. I 

Tliat man is badly oil', f r he in j 
poor. 

To make one's self comfort- 
ahle. 

Make yourself eqipafortable. 

2’o he wwomfot^ahle. 

To inconvenience one’s self. 1 

'I’o pul one’s self out of the way. J 

Do not put yourself out of the 
way. 

'niHt roan never ineonvenienees • 
himself; he never does it for 
any body. 

Clin you, without putluig your¬ 
self to inconvenience, lend me 
your gun ? 


t II me tarde de voir mon frere. 
fll lui tardi de reoevoir son 
argent. 

111 nous tai'dc de diner, pareeque 
•nous avons bien faim. 
t II leur tarde de dormir, jiarce- 
ipi’ils sont fatigues. 


htre (I son uisc. 

Etre mal a sun aisc. 

Je suis bien it mon aiso sur cettc 
chai.se. 

Vous etek mal k votR, aise sur 
votre chaise. • 

f Uu'est-ce (pio cela pent etre? 

Mou.s Bommes mal it notro t.ise 
dans cettc pension. 

Cct li'oinimFest a..son aise, car il 
a hcaiicirojilliuigent. 

Cel bovine. (st mal a son aise, 
parceqti'il e.^hpauvre. 

mettre imon aise. 

Mettez-v'ojtts^’ votre nise. 

litre gM. 

Se gener 1., 

Nc voiA g?nez pas! 

Cet homme ne se gfne jamais; il • 
ne se gfipB jantais pour ppr- 
sonne, 

Pouisez -vous. tuns vous gtoer, me 
prfetcr votre fusil ? 
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To make entreaties. 

To beg with entreaty. 

I em'ployed eveiy kind of entreaty 
to engage him tOcit, 

To solicit, to press, to sue, to 
entreat. 

Here and there. 

Now and then. 

From time to time. 
Indifferently (as good as bad). 

I have made my composition tole¬ 
rably well. 


To postpone, to p'ut off. 

Let us put- that off until to-mor¬ 
row. 

Let us put off that lesson until 
another time. 

To impart something to some¬ 
body. 

Have you impMted that to your 
father ! 

I have imparteyl it to him. 


In vain. 

In vain 1 looked all around, I saw 
neither map nor house; not 
the least sign of settlement. 

A dwelling,habitation. Settlement. 
In, vain I speak, for you do not 
listen to me. , ' ' 

Ju vain I do my best, I cannot do 
any thing to his liking. 

You may say what you please, ' 
• nobody will believe you. 


Foire des instances. 

Frier avec instances. 

Je Ten ai sollicitd a’ ec teutes les 
instances posaihles. ' '' 

SoUiciter I. 

1 Par-ci, par-lit, 

I He loin en loin. 

Dfc temi-s en temps. 

Taut bien que mal. 

J’ai fait ma composition tant bien 
j que inal. 


I Remetirc * <). 
j Kemettons cela it demain. 

j Remettons cette le?on it une autre 
I fois. 

Fai7-e part de quelque-chose cl, 
quelcju'un. 

j Avez-vous fait part dc cela k votre 
j jiSrc ? 

Je lui cn ui fait part. 


I -f Avoir beau. 

I J Wais beau regarder tout autour 
I (le moi.je hevoyaismhomme, 

ni maison: pas la moindre np- 
I parei.ee d^habitation. 

Une habitation. 

J’ai beau parler, vous ne m’ceou- 
tez pas, 

J’ai beau faire de mon mieitx, je 
ne peux rien {hire k son gr^. 

Vous avez beau dire, personne 
1 ne vous oroira. 
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^ is in vain that they earn mo^y, 
they will never he riph. / 
We search in vain, for what we 
have lost cannot find. 


Ti/ salute. 

1 have the honour to bid you 
adieu. 

Present my compliments to hinf 
(to her). * 

Remember me to him (to her). 

Pray present my compliments to 
your sister. 

Remember me (present ray com- 
pUmeuls) to him (to lies). 

I shall not fail. 


The present (the present lime or 
tense). 

The ])ast. • 

'Hio future. 

The loss of time. 
Enjoy all the pleasures that virtue 
permits. 


lls ont heau gagner de I’orgent, 
ils ne seront jamais riches. 

Nous avons beau chercher, nous 
ne pourrons pas trouver ca 
qne nous moaa perdu. 

i3aluer 1. 

J'ai I’bonneur de vous saluer. 

Dites-lui bien des choses de ma 
part. 

Je vous prie de faire mes com* 
pliinents a Mademoiselle votre 
steur. 

Prraente^-lui mes civilites'(raes 

■ trSs-ltumbles respects). 

Je n’y manquerai pas.. 


Le present. 

Le passe.** * . . 

L’avenir, le futar. 

I..a perto rlu temps. 

Jouissezdc tons lbsplaisiis queU 
vertu permet. 


1 

r 


EXERCISES, 

228 . 

Have you made your French composition ?—5 have made it.—Was 
your tutor ])lcascd with itJ.*-IIe «%s not. In vain I do *my best; I 
cannot do any thing to his liking—You may say what you please, 
nobody will believe you.—Can you, without putting yourself to iu- 
couvcniencc, lend me five hundred francs? —As you have always used 
me well,I will use you in the same manner.- 1 wifi lend you the. 
money you want, but on condition that you will return it to me next 
week.—Y^ou may depend upon it {pouvoir y compter ).—How has my 
son behaved towards you?—He has behaved well towards me, for he 
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behaves well towards everj body. His Ather told hiai often:—^Tho 
behaviour of others is but an echo of tjir own. If we behave we" 
towards them, they will also behave well towards us j but if we use 
them ill, we must not e.vpect better from them.—May I see your 
brothers?—You witl see them to-morrow. As they liAVe jubt arri\id 
from a long journey (fe royaye) they lojig for sleep, jor they lu-e veiy 
tired.—What has my sister said ?—She said that she longed for dinner, 
because she was very liungry.-rAre ^oa comfortable at your bourdiojj- 
liouse?—I am very comfortable there.—Have you imparled to your 
brother what I told you ?—As he Was very tired, he longed for sleep: 
so that I have put off imparting it to him till to-raorrow. 


it!!). 

1 have the honour to wish you a good inornmg. How do you do r 
—Vciy well at your service (d vous rendre mes devoir !:).—And how 
are all at home {cvmment se portr-t-nn chez rnus )!—Tolerably well, 
thank God (Dizu merci )! My sister was a little indisposed (mdi.t/w.n'r), 
hut she is belter {r(lnbUv); she tnlii ichurijnij me to give you her best 
complimetvts.—I am glad {vkarme) to hear that she is well. As for you, 
you ate health itself {la sant^ meiiit ); you cannot look better {vous 
avez la meilleure mine dti ntonde ).—1 have no time to bo ill: my busi 
ness {mes affaires) would not,permit me. Please {donnez-rcus la /leiue) 
to sit down; here is a Chair.—I will not detain (dislniirr) yon from 
yoiir business {les occupations); I know',that a raeroiiant's time is 
precious {que le temps est pr^cieux h tiu ueijociaHl ).—1 have nothing 
pressing {presse) to d( nonv my courier is already dispalebeii {man 
courtier est dejii .txpMie ').—l shall not stay any longer, I only wished 
in passing by (e« pa.ssant par iei) to inquire about your health.—You 
do me much hof.our.—It is very fine weather to-day. If you will 
allow me I sh'dr Rave the pleasure of seeing you again {revoir*) this 
afternoon {cetle upris-diaee), and if you have lime we will take a little 
turn together.—With the greatest pleasure. In that case I shall wait 
for you.—I w'iU come for you (venir prendre) about {vers) seven o’clock. 
—^Adieu, then, till I see you again.—I have the honour to bid you 
adieu. 


230 . 

The' loss of time Is an irreparable {irreparable) loss. A single 
minute (une seule —) cannot be recovered (recOBwer) for all the gold in 
tile {da) world. It is then of tlic greatest importance (d« la demiire 
importance) to employ welbthe time which consists (eonsister) only of 
(cm) minutes of which we must make good use (doiif it/aul Jirer parti). 
SVe have but the present; the past is no longer any thing (n’es? pfav 
rien), and the future is uncertain (incertain ).—A great many people 
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(une injinili d’hommes) ruin tHsmselves ^se ruiner) because they wish to 
indulge themselves too mucft (<l force de vouloir aeJaire du Men). If 
must men (/a plupart des hommes) knew how to content themselves (se 
conlenler^ with what they have, they would be happy; but their 
gftedincss (/ear aoiditd) very often makes (readre) \hem unhappy.—In 
order tc^he h^ppj we must forget the past, not trouble ourselves about 
(ne pas s’inquie'ttr de) the future, and enjoy the present.—I was very 
much dejected (tris(e) when ray cousiw came to me. “ What is the 
matter with you.'” he asked mo. “ Oh (ah) I my dear cousin,” replied 
1, “in losing that money I have lost every thing.” “Do'not fret,’* 
said he to me, “for 1 have fou,ad your money.” (See end of Lesson 

axiv.) 


■ e 2 
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Qmtrihhe Mois, 


SEVENTY-SIXTH LESSON. 
Soimnte-seizieme Lcfon. 


... To mean:- 
What do you mean t 
I mean. 

What does that man mean f 
He means. 

W’hat does that mean ? 

That means. ' 

That does not mean any thing. 

I do nut know what that means. 


To he particular. 

I do not like to deal with that 
man, for he is too particular. 

To grow iuipatient, to f ret. 

Do not fret about that. 

To sit up, to watch,. 

1 have s^t up all night. 


Vouhir dire. 
t due voulez-vous dire f 
t Jc veu.x dire, 
t Que veut dire eet horame ? 
i t II veut dire. 

t Qu’est-ce que ccla veut dire ? 
f due veut dire cela ? 

I t Cela veut dire. 

I Cela ne veut rien dire. 

t-le ne sais pas ce que cela veut 
dire. 

f Y rcgarder de 2»'h. 
f Jc J.’oime pas a faire des affaires 
. aveccetliomme, card y regarde 
de trop trSs. 

■f SSmpaticnter de. 

|< Ke vous unpatieDtex pas de cela. 

Veiller l ., 

JVi vcille toute la nuit. 
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To advise. 

The dress, the costufee. 
An ^e^ant dress. 

* To ^ress one’s self. 

That msfi alurays presses well. • 

To fold fault with something. 

That man always finds fault witlis 
every thing he sees. * ’ 

Do you find fault with that ? 

I do not find fault with it. 


A trick (a turn, a round). 

To play a trick.* 

To play a trick upon some one. 

To take a turn. 

I have taken a turn round -the 
garden. 

He has taken a couple of tui'ns 
round the garden. 

To take a little turn. 

To travel through Europe. 

More (moaning besides). 

You have gitjm me three hooks, 
but I want three besides. 

Less. 

'Three less. 

Three too many. 


Mg reacn. 

Within my reach. 

Out of my reaqh. 

Those things are not within the 
reach of every body. 

Within gunshot. 

A gunshot (meaning distance). 


ConseiUer 1. 

La mise. 

line mise flegante. 

Se meitte.lb^. 

Get homme se met toujoiirs bicn. 

-f- Trouver a rediredquelque- 
cho.se;. 

f Cut hommo trouve toiyours k 
redire k tout ce qu'il voit. 
tTrouvea-vous a redire a cela 
t Je n’y trouve rien k redire. 

Un tour. 

•Jouer un togr. 

.ToueV un tour k quelqg’nn. 
t Faire un tour. 

■f J'ai fait un tour de jardin. 

t Il.a fitit deux tours de jardin. 

I f Faire un petit toiir.' 

I t Faire Icetour 3e TEurope. 

He plus. 

Vous m’avcz clonn^ trois Jivres, 
mais j’eri vjux trois de plus. 

He moins. 

Trois de moins. 

'.Trois de trop. 


JlTti porUe. 

'A ma pOTt^e. ‘ 

Horsjlc ma porUo. 

Ces clftses nc sont pas k la portae 
de tout le monde. 

' A la portae du fusil. 

Une portee de fusil. 
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Two gunshots (meaning distance). port^es de fusil. 

How many shots have yon fired ? Coi nbien de coups de fusil avca- 

vous tires? (SeeLes.Xl.VlII) 


1 wonder why that man makes • Te voudrais bi«.i savoir pourquoi 
such a noise. cet horame fait un tel bruit. 

So long as. Tant qae. 

So long as you behave well, people Tant que vous vous comporferez 

udll love you. bien, on vous aimera. 

To carry off. iSnlever I. 

A mouthful. Une bouch^c. 

To overwhelm, to heap, to load. Cornhlcr 1. 

To overwhelm some one with joy. i Combler quelqu’un dc joie. 
Generous. G^nifreu*. 

Charitable, beneficent. ! Bienfaisant, charitable. 

You have heaped benefits upon . Vous m’avez comble de bienfeita. 
me. 

Sincere. Sincere. 

, Sincerely. Sinefrrement. 

An advantage. Un avantage. 

Ihe disadvantage, prejudice. I.e desavanlage. 

I shall never say any thing to Je ne diiai jamais rien h votre 
your disadvantage. desavantage. 

To surrender. i Se rendre 4. 

The enemies have surrendered. I..es ennemis se sont rendua. 

I 

T/} prefer. Preferer 1. 

I prefer the useful to the agree- Je pr^ferc I’utile h I’agr^able. 
able. 

Obs. All adjectives and verbs used substantively are masculine. 
(See p. 4, in ray Treatise on the Gender of French Substantives.) E.v. 

The drinking. | Lc boire. 

• The eating. , Ix m^ger. 


jf’o behold. ^ Regarqler 1 . 

Behold those beautiful flowers Regardez ces superbes fleurs au 
with thc=- -olours so fresh and teint si frais et si Ajlatant. 

bright,,^ 

he colour. - I Bahouleur, le teint. 
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'J'hc )i)y. 

The violet. . 

'file forget-me-not. 
The rose. 

.4il emblem. 

Fresh verdure salutary to osir 
eyes. 


Le lis. . 

La violette. 

La germandrA:. 

La rose. 

Un emW^ine. 

La verdure fratche fait du hien k 
nos yens. 


HXERCISKS. 

•2:)l. 

Why have you played a trick upon that man ?—Because I'.C aI\\8iyB 
finds fault with every thing he sees.—What does that mean, Sir?— 
I'hat means that I do not like to deal with you, because you lU'e too 
partionlai'.—I wonder why your brother has not done his task.—It was 
too diflicult. lie has sat up all night, and has not been able to do it, 
liccause it was out of his reaeli>—As soon jis Mr. Flausen sees me he 
begins to speak j'inglisb, in order to practise, #iid overwhelms me with 
jioliteness so that I often do not know what to answer. 

Ilis brothers do the s.'imc (cti font autani). However, they are very 
good people (i/s ne laissent pas dV/re tie foil bonnes yens); they are not 
only (won seulemeni) rich and aniialile, Inil-tliey are also generous and 
ehuritaldc. They love me sincerely, therefore I love them also, and 
1 oii.'eiiuently (par consequent) shall never say any thirig-to their disad¬ 
vantage. I sliould love them still rnort^ if tljfiy did hot make so much 
evremony (tan? t!e ceremonies'); hut every on« had hie faults (/c (Jtfuut), 
and mine is to speak too much of their ceremonies. 

Sfi. 

Have tl'c enemies surrendered ?—They have itbt surrendered, for 
tliey did not prefer life (la vie) to death (la mart). Tliey had neither 
lireud, nor meat, nor water, nor arms (me arme), nor money; notwith¬ 
standing, they detcrmineli to die rather (Us out mieux aime mourir) than 
surrender.—Why arc you so sad?—You do notjknow' what makes m« 
uneasy, my dear friend (fein.).—Tell me, for I asstirc yotfcthat I share 
(partayer) your Buffering^ (la pc^at) as well as your plfasuvcs.—I am 
sure that you feel for #ie (pre/fdre* part h mes peines), bnt*I cannqt 
tell you now («t ce moment) what makes me une{i.sy. I will however 
tell you when an opportunity offers [h I’oceasion). Let us speids of 
something else now. 'W’hat do you think of the man who spoke to us 
yesterday at the concert ?—He is a man of much understanding («fe 
heauenup d'esprit), and not at all wrapt up in his own merits (et il n'esl 
pas du tout infatui de eon mhite). But why do you ask nae that ?—^I'o 
speak of something.—It is mid : contentment iconteniemeni') lurpasjes 
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(passer) riches; let us then always be content. Let us share (partager) 
(with each other) what we have, and reiAaiii (demeurer) our lifetime 
(lonte/iotre vie) insei)arable (ivseparabk) friends. You will always be 
welcome at my house, and I hope to be equally so (aussi)^ at yqurs. K 
1 saw yon happy I should be equally so, and we should be more con¬ 
tented than the greatest princes, who are not always rfa. .^Ye ahall bo 
happy when we are perfectly (parfaitement) contented with what we 
have; and if we do our duty as '.vc ought (hien) Gud (/< bon Dieu) will 
take care of the rest. The past being no longer any thing, let us not 
be uneasy about the future, and enjoy the present. 

233. *. 

Behold, ladies (Mesdames), those beautiful flowers, with their colours 
so fresh and bright j they drink nothing but water. The white lily has 
the colour of innocence (I'innocence); the violet indicates gentleness 
(marqUe la douceur); you may see it in Louisa’s eyes (dans les yeux de 
Louise), The forget-me-not has the colour of heaven, our future dwell¬ 
ing, and the rose, the queen of flowqrs, is the emblem of beauty and 
of joy. You see ail that persopifiedf/iersonni/id) in seeing the beautiful 
Amelia (Atifc'lie). How beautiful is the fresh verdure! It is salutaiy 
to oi» ejres, and has-the coloiw of hope (de Pespdranee), our most faith¬ 
ful (fidkle) friend (fern.), who never deserts (quiUer) us, not even in 
death (d la mart). —One word more, ray dear friend.—What is your 
pleasure!—I forgot to tell ybu to present my compliments to your 
mother. Tell, her, if* you please, that 1 rej^ret (regretter) not having 
been at home when lately she honoured me with her visit.—I thank 
you for her (de sapati), 1, shall not fail.—Farewell then. (See end of 
Lesson XXIV.) ' 
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Soio'ante-dfs-scptiemc Lepon. 


A silk gowit. • 
A kitchen table. 

A mahogany tabic. 
A brick house. 

A stone house. 

A windmill. 

A coffee mill. 


Une robe de soie. 

Uno table de cuisine, 
line table d’acajou. 
Une raaison de brique. 
Une maison de pierre. 
Un monlin u vent. 

Un mouhn a cafe. 


Obs. A. ne have seen (Lesson II.) that.thffpreposition.de is put 
between two substantives, the latter of which c.xpresses the matter of 
which the former is made; but the preposition n is made use of when 
the latter expresses the use of the former. In both cases the order of 


the two substantives is inverted ii 
pound in English. Ex. . 

A velvet bonnet. 

.■V silver tankard. 

A water-mill. 

A steam-mill. 

Gunpowder. 

Fire-arms. 

A one-horse waggon. 

A four-horse carriage. 

A two-wheeled waggon. 

A four-wheeled carriage. 

A one-story house. 

A two-story house^ 

A three-story hoflse. 


French when they make a com- 

Unchajioau de Velours. 

Un pot (fargent," 

Un monlin a eau. 

IJn moulin « v*pcure 
De la pondve It car^n. 

Des ormes d fcti. 

Une voitu^ 3 un cbeval. 

Une voiture d quatre chevaux. 
Une voiture d deux roues. 

Une voiture ^ quatre roues, 

Une ma^on d un etagg. 

Une maison d deux jitages. 

Une maison d trois staged. 


To exaggettite. 
That man exaggerates all that he 
says and does 


Outffr 1 . 

Get homme outre tout ce qu’il' 
dit et tout ce qu’il fait. 
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To take the plaee of, to ha I Tenir lien de. 
instead of. 1 


That inan is a father to me. 

That umbrella serves him as a 
stick. 


An inch. 

On a small scale. 

• On a largo scale. 
Thereabouts, nearly. 
Alternutcly, turn by turn. 

To endeavour, io strive. 

To give‘one’s self up to grief. 
To melt. 

To melt in tears. 

To give hirtli to (nijmnirg <o 
raise, to cd.ase). 

, 'I'o raise difficulties. 

'Io caiike quarrels. • 
Tc cause suspicions. 
The behaviour of (hat man raised 
suspicions in my mind. 


_ To shake. 

Bhakd that tree, and the hmit will 
fall down. 


To be in want of. 
To be short of.. 
To want. 


f -b Get homme me< tient lieu de 
J p^, or ‘ ' * 

[_ ,tCet homroe^no sert de pjre. 

C tCfi parapluie lui tient lieu de 
canne, or 

f Ce parapiuie lui sei-t de canne. 


Un po.icB. 

I Kii jM'tit.' 

Kn grand. 

'A pen priis. 

Tour a tour. 

fS’eforcer 1 (de before the 
intfli.).' 

S'ahandonner d la douleur. 
Fondre 4. 

' Fondre cn larmes. 


1' Fairr naitre. 

> t; Faire naitre des dilUcultds. 
f Faire naitre des querclles. 

4 Faire naitre des soupcons. 
f La conduitc de cct hominc a fait 
naitre des soupyons dans inon 
es,orit. 

Secouer 1. 

Secohez oet arbre, et les fruits en 
I ‘ tomberont. 


^ Manquer de. 
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'ITiat man is in want of e?ery 
thin^. 

I am in want of nothing. 


Til IKSSON. 


Get homine manque de tout. 
Jc ne manque de rien. 


A plactf at taide^induding knift’, 
fork, and plate. • _ 

A table for four persons. 
A table for fon persons. 

A writing-table or desk. 

A dining-room. . 

A sleeping or bed-room. 
A repeater. 

An oil-bottle. 

A mu.stard-pot. 

A pitcher. 

A fowling-pieee. 

A fishing-line. 


Un convert. 

Une table de qnatre converts. 
Une table de dix converts. 
Une table k ferirr. 

Une salle a manger. 

Une chambre a couchcr. 

Une montre k repetition. 

Une bonteille a I’huile. • 

Uu ]>ot k inoutarde. 

Un pot a I’eau. 

Un fusil de chasse. 

Une ligne k pfoher. 


2'i> emet, to V'ant a/. [ 

\Vh:it do you want of me ? ■» 

What do yon evaot of me ? / 

1 exaot nothing !'f you. , | Je n’e.sjgc itien de vous. 

A milk-pot. ! Un pot an lart.. 


Exiger 1. 

On*p5Mirpz-\'ona de moi ? 


Obs. Jl. When the second noun is used to* determine the fij'st more 
precisely, it is preceded by or n !ii for the singular, and ca® fo( the 
plural. Ex. 


'ifie rabbir-tnan. ! J/homme aui lapins. 

'I’he oyster-W'oman. ■ I.a femm*e aux huitres. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROTOR NAMES OTF aPERSONS 
TAKEN FRO,M THn> L.VrlN AND GRERK*. . 

Obs, C, Proper names of men ending in English in a are the same 
in both languages; but those of women and goddesscS having that 
ending become French.by ^hanging the faial a into e mute. Ex. 


• All those ^hich deviajte from these rules are separately nqted. 
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CaJigula. Caliifulft. 

Dolabella. DolsJjella. 

Cleopatra. , Cleopatre. 

Diana. Diane. 

■Julifl. ! Jiilie. 

Obs. D. Most proper names ending in English in as oi ts become 
French by changing these finals into e mute. Ex. 

Eneas. j < Ence. 

Pythagoras. j Pythngore. 

Ulysses. j U.'ysse. 

Socrates. i Soiirate. " 

er names ending in o change it in 

Cicero. I Cice'ron. 

Dido. I Didon. 

Obs. F. Most proper names ending in m are the same in both lan¬ 
guages when they have but two syllables; but when they are composed 
of three or more syllables they become French by changing it into e 
mute. Ex. 

Cyrus. i Cyrus. 

Venus. j V<?nu.s. 

Gamidus. j Catnilie. 

Orpheus. , Orphee. 

Obs. G. Most of those ending in al or is are the same in both lan¬ 
guages. Ex. 

Juvenal. I Juvenal. 

* Sesostris. 1 S^sostris. 

Obs. H. Those ending in English in under change it in French 
into andre. Ex. , 

Alexander. [ Alexandre. 

, Lysandcr. ! Lysandre. 

Kbma'sk.—=A s for the proper narJics of E’yigdoms, provinces, and 
towns ending in English in a, they uecome French by changing the 
ending a into e mute, and those of towns ending in imrg, change it into 
houTg'^. Ex. 

■ Such proper names as deviate frorn this rule are either separately 
noted, or are the same in both languages. 
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Araljia. 

Asia. 

Friburg. 

Hamburg. 


Dainties. 

He is fond of dainties. 
At broad dayliglit. 

To sit down to dinner. 


L’Arable. 
L’Asie. 
Fribourg. 
Hainbourg. 


Les bons morccaua. 

H aime li’S bons moroeaux. 
En jdcin jour. 

Se rocttre a table. 


EXERCISES. 

234 . 

Has your sister been out to-day r—She has been out to buy several 
things.—What has she bought ?—She has bought (s’est achele'J a silk 
gown, a velvet bnnnet,rfind a lafce-veil {un'roile tie denlelle ).—What 
have you done with (dr) iny silver tankard ?—It is on the l^tchen table 
together with (n»ec) the oil-bottle, the milk-pot, the pitcher, the mus¬ 
tard-pot, and the coffee-mill.—Do you ask for a wine-bottle ?—No, I 
ask for a bottle of wine, and not for a wine-bottle.—If you will have 
the goodness to give me the key of the wirtfe-ccllar (la cane aa vi/i) I 
shall go for one.—What ,doe3 that man •wjint^of me?—He exacts 
nothing; but he will accept what yon will give him, fo’r be is in want 
of every thing.—I will tell yoi! that I am iwt fom( of him, for his 
behaviour raises sus 2 >icion in my mind. Ile'exagg^'ates all that he 
says and does.-—You are' wrong in having such a bad opinion (ane 
opinion) of him, for he has la-cn a futhor to youS—1 biiow what I 
say. He has cheated me on a small and a large st^le,,and whenever 
ho calls he asks me for something. In this manner he has alternately 
asked me for all 1 had: my fowling-jiiece, my fishing-line, my repeater, 
and my golden candlesticks.—Do not give yourself up so much to 
grief, else (siiion) you will make me melt in tears. 

Democritus and Heraclitus we,re two iihilosojditys of a very different 
character (</'«» caractlre bhn different): the fv'at Imighed the follies 
(la folie) of men, and the other Wjyrt at them.—They wc^ both right, 
for the follies of men descfvc to hf laughed and wejit at; 

235 . 

Have you seen youw niece?—Yes; sh» is a very good girl, who 
writes well, and speaks French still better: therefore slie is loved and* 
honoured by every body.—And her brother, what is he doing ?—Do 
not sjicak to me of him; he is a naughty boy, who writes always badly, 
and speaks French still worse; he is therefore (aussi n’est-ilj liAed by 
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nobody. He is very fond of dainties, but he does not like books. 
Sometimes he goes to bed at broad dayjfght, and pretends to he ill j 
but vhen we sit down to dinner he is generally better again (rilabli). 
He is to study physic {lu m^decine), but he has not the slightest in¬ 
clination for it (oueime envie). He is almost always talic.ng of his dogs, 
which he loves passionately (passionnment). His fa'.uer is evtremely 
sorry for it. Tlie young simpleton (aa imUcile) said lately to his 
sister, “1 shall enlist as soon as a peace {la pair) is procliumed {pub- 
lier).” 

My dear father and my dear mother dined yesterday with some 
friends at the King of Spain {l'Espagrt ().—Why do you always speak 
iinglishand never French?—Because I Am too bashfid (timide ).—You 
are joking: is an Englishman ever bashful ?—I have a keen appetite 
(grand nppdtil ): give me something good to eat.—Have you any money? 
—No, Sir.—Then I have nothing to eat for you.—Will you not let me 
have some (ne me donnez-vous pus) on credit? 1 pledge (engager) my 
honour.—That is too little.—What (comTnent), Sir 1 
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Soi^ante-dix-huitieme Lefon. 


PRESENT OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The formation of the subjunctive in French presents no difScultj what^ 
soever, as all verbs of this mood end alike. The present, with a few 
exceptions, which we shall presently give, is formed from the present 
participle, by clniiiging ant into e mute for the first and third persons 
singular, imo is for the second ])cyson singular, and into ent for the 
third person plural, As'for the first and^sccond persons plural they 
are exsmtly like the iin])crfcct. E.x, 


Speaking —That I may speak, 
that thou mayest speak, that he 
or she may speak. 

That we may speak, that youhnay 
speak, that they, may speak, • 
Fi.mshing —That I may finish, 
that thou mayest finish, that he 
or she may finish. • 

'lliat we may finish, that you may 
finish, thaf they may finish. 

Knowing— That I may Jjnow, 
that thou mayest know, that he 
or she may know. 

That wo may know, that you may • 
know, that they may knojv. 
RiiNDEBiNG—Thatl may render, < 
that thou mayest render, that 
he or she may render. 

That we may render, that you may 
vender, that they may render. 


Paklant —due je park, que tu 
parlej, qu’il ou qu’elle park. 

Que noutk pifr]ion3„que vous par¬ 
lies, qu’ils oii qu’elks parknt. 

PiNissArre —Qua je finisse, que 
tu finisses, qu’il ou qu’eile 
finisse. » - . 

efue nous finissions, que vous 
Cnissiez, qu’ils oif quklles finis- 
sent. 

Sachant —Que je sache, quetu 
saches, qu’il ou qu’elle sache. 

Que now sachiobsi'qw vous sa- 
chkz, qu’ils ou qu’^lkssacheiit. 

Rendant —Que je rcnde,*quo tu 
rendes, qn’B ou qu’elle rende. 

Queljous rendions, que vous rch- 
dkz, qu’ils ou qu’dks rendent.' 
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Obs. A. The-third persons singular-and plural of th^ imperative, 

mid the third persons singular and plnral of the present of the sub¬ 
junctive, arc always alike. (See Obs. A. 'Lesson LXX.) 

nxcerrioss. /. 

Auant, going—quo i'aiUe, que tu allies, qu’il aille, ..pie, nouj aliions, 
qite vous alliez, qu’ils aillmt. 

Tenant, holding—que je tienne, que tu tiennes, qu’il tienne, que nous 
tenions, que vous teoies, qu’ils tiennent. 

And all compounds of teftir *, such ns: obteuir *, to obtain; con- 
lenir*, to contain, &c. 

Venant, coming—que je tienne, que tu viennes, qu'il tienne, que nous 
venions, que vous venitz, qu’ils tiennent. 

And all compounds of venir*, such as; revenir*, to come back; 
devenir*, to become, &c. 

AcQbiiB.vNT, acquiring—que 'faeqatire, que tu acquihes, qu’il ac- 
^ qitihre, que nous acqd&Ious, que vous acque'ricz, qu’ils 
acquiirer.t. 

Moueant, dying--que je meure, que tu meures, qu’il meure, que nous 
mourions, que vous mouricz, qu’ils meurent. 

Recevant, receiving—que je reqoite, que tu refoives, qu’il refoiee, que 
nous recevions, que vous receviez, qu’ils refoirent. 

And all tho.'e ending in evoir, such as; aperceroir, to perceive; 
eanceeoir, to conceiv"; devoir, to owe, &o. 

PouvAST, being able—que je puisse, quo ta puis-tes, qu’il pitisse, que 
nous puisdons, que vous puiisiez, qu’ils 

Vacant, being worth-^que je taille, que tu vailles, qu’il vaille, que 
nous valions, que vous valiez, qu’ils taiHenl *. 

Mouvant, moving—que je meuce, qneln meuves, qu’il meure, que nous 
mouvions, que vous mouviez, qu’ils meucent. 

Avant, having—que j’aie, que tu aies, qu’il ad, que nous oyoas, que 
vous ayes, qu'ils uient, 

VowLANt', wishing—que je veuille, que tu veuilles, qu’il veuille, que nous 
voulions, que vous vouliez, qu’ils veuillent. 

IStant, being—que je sois, que tu .sots, qu’il soil, que nous soyons, que 
vous soyez, qu’ils soient. 


* fV^rafoir, to prevail, is regular in the present of the subjunctive; 
thus: que je prevale, que tu jirevales, qu’il prevale, que nous prevalions, 
que^jus prevaliez, qu’ils prevalent. 
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Buvant, driuking—que je boive, que ta boives, qu’il boive, que nous 
buvions, que ^ous buviez, qu’ils boivenl. 

Fai san’t, doing—que je fasse, que tu/ff.wes, qu’il fasse, que nou!»/os- 
VioBS, que vom fnssiec, qu’ils /assent.^ 

1’uenaSt, takiiV—que je prenne, que tu premies, qu’il prenne, que nous 
* ‘preniotis, (juo vous prenicz, qu’ils Tirenaea/. 

And all compounds of premite, *, sucli as: apprendre*, to learn; 
eomprntdre*, to understand; entreprendre *, to undertake; se md- 
prendre*, to mistake; reprendre*, to retake, &e. 

Ohs. li. In the above list of exceptions it will be perceH’ed that all 
those iiersons which n'allv deviate from our rule on the present of the 
siibjiinetive are printed in italics : as the verbs, alter, tenir, venir, acqu^ 
fir, vwurir, recevoir, valoir, mouvoir, vouloir, boive, and /»re»rfre,»do not 
deviate from it in the first and second persons plural, and avoir does 
not deviate from it in the first and second persons singular. 


REMARKS ON 'J'lfE USE OF THC SUBJUNCTIVE IN 
FRENCH. 

rl. The subjunctive in French has scarcely any thing in common 
with the subjunctive in English, and when it has, it is because pre¬ 
ceding words require it. It is required after file following impersonals 
when the veib that follows i^ preceded by the sonjjinction que. 


It is necessary that. 

It is extraordinary that. 

It is sad that. 

It is right that. 

It is wrong that. 

It is proper tliat. 

It is surprising tljat. 

It is becoming that. 

It is time that. 

It is important, or it matters that. 
It is sufficient that. 

It is to be wisned that 

It seems that. 

It is possible that. 

It is better tliat. 


II faut que. * . 

II cst nectesaire (jue. 

II est cxtraordiimire que. 

II est facheux jue. 

I best juste que*, 

II est injiiste que. 

II est ii proj) 0 ^*que. 

II est surprenant que. 

II convient que. 

II cst temjis que. 

II importc or M est important que. 
II suffit que. 

II est a desirer que. • 

II c.st a souhaiter que. 

II semble que V 
II est possible que. 

11 vatHf mieux que. 


’ It semble, it seems, is also construed with the indicative, particularly 
when it has an indirect object, as: it me semble, it seems to me; it ie 
semble, it seems to»thce; it l&i semble, it seems to him or her, &d! 

D d 
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EXAMPLES. 


You must have the goodness to 
(Ic that. 

It is necessaiy that you should 
be here at an early hour. 

Yon must do that. 

It is necessary that one should 
have money. 

I must go to market. 

I must go away. 

It is right that you should he 
punished. 

It is sufficient fc' you to know 
that< 

It is time for you to speak. 

We must sell our goods imme¬ 
diately. 

What must I say ? 

It is important that that should 
be done. 

It is jlroper that we should set 
out. 

It is to be wished that you, should 
go to the country. 

It is to be desired thid you should 
return soon. • ' 

It seems you are angryl 

It is necessary I Should finish to¬ 
day. 

It might he possiJde that you would 
not set out-before to-morrow. 

It is sufficient that yqu are satis¬ 
fied. 

It is better that we shoidd have 
arrived this morning. 


11 ff ut que vous oyer la honte dc 
faire cela. 

II faut que vous so) Jz ici de bonne 
heure. 

J1 faut que vouj’/ujsier rela. 

11- cst ndeessaire qu’on ait de 
I’argent. . 

II faut que j’atV/e au inarchc. 

11 faut que je ra’cn aii/c. 

11 est juste que vous soyez puni. 

II suffit que vous sachkz cela. 

II est temps que vous parlicz. 

II faut que nous vmdions nos 
marchandises tout dc suite. 

Que faut-il que je disc ? 

II impdKe que cela se fosse. 

11 est a propos quo nous p.vtinns. 

11 est h souhaiter que tu oiV/es a 
la campagne. 

II est it d&ircr que tu rcvieiines 
promptement. 

II seinblc que vous soyez facias 

II est nceessaire que je fni.s.se 
aujourd’hui. 

II serait possil)le que tu nc pnr- 
iisses que dcmainj 

11 suffit quo vous soyez content. ’ 

11 va it raieuv quo nous .soyoiis 
arrives cc matin. 


Obs. C,. 'iVhen the impersonal il est is accompanied by an adjective 
denoting ev'dence, certainty, or przhabilHy, such as clair, clear; cer¬ 
tain, certain; erai, true; probable, probable, &c., it governs the ne.vt 
verb in the indicative, when it is affirmatively, and in the subjunctive 
when interrogatively, negatively, or conditionally used. E.v. 


It is certain that you are m the 
wrong. 

It is not certain that you arc in 
the Wght. 


.fnrf.”Il-est certain quo vous avez 
tort. 

Subj. Iln’estpas certain que vous 
ayez raison. 
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It is proliahle that he will do it. Ind. II est probable qu’il le fera. 

Is it probable that he will do,it f SuiJ. Est-il probable qu'dle/assc? 

It is true that he is cai)ablc of it. Ind. II est vrai qu’il en est capa- 

If 'it werp^true tUpt he was capable Suly. S’ii ^tsfit vrai qu*il eafut 

of it. capable. 


Remauk B. The subjunctive Vith que is further used in French 
after verbs e.vpressing doubt, wish, command, order, fear, ignorance, 
de.si)air, complaint, or any affection *of the mind, such as : 


Aimer, 

to like. 

Nier, 

to deny. 

Aimer mieuy, 

to liku*bcttef. 

Ordonner, 

to order. 

ApjirouvtT, 

to fljiprove. 

Permettre *, 

to permit. 

Appreliender, 

to .ijipreheud. 

Prdferer, 

to preftr. 

Attciulre, 

to cxjiec't. 

Prendre garde. 

to take care. 

Avoir peur, 

to be afraid. 

Prier, 

to pray. 

('Orninander, 

to command. 

Rogretter, 

to regrets 

Conseiitir*, 

to consent. • 

. .SYlonncr, 

to wonder. 

Criiindrc *, 

to fear. 

Sc jtlaindre *, 

to eomplnin. 

DtTcmire, 

to forbid. 

Sc rejouir, 

to rejoice. 

1 >i'S!i})jirouver, 

to disupjirove. 

Sonfl'rir *, 

to suffer. 

J )vHirer, 

to desire. 

Sonbuitcr, 

to wish. 

Douk-r, 

to doubt. 

Siqipoecr, 

to suppose. 

ilnniccher, 

to hinder. 

’I’rcmbler, 

to tremble. 

firv;' nil (k'scsjioir, to despair. 

'rrouvcr*l)on, , 

•ti* approve. 

F.xiger, 

to exact. 

Trouver luauvftfe, to disapprove. 

Mth'iter, 

to deserve. 

Vouluir t, ■ . 

to he willing. 


EXAM PLUS. 


I wish you may 

succeed. 

Je desire quo y{.m§ rffuasissicz. 

I doubt that lie has ari'ived. 

Je doute «u»l soil arrives 

I wish to he ol>ejt‘d. 

Je veux(]u’on in 

\)bifisse. 

I wish him to he told so. • 

«Te souhaite qu'on Ic lui dlse. 

He wishes me to have patience. 

11 vent quo j*ai> 

patience. 

I doubt his being at home. 

Je doute qii^l soil la inai.son. 

I fear wo shall have a storm. 

Jc craiTis quo nous %\tyoHS im 



orage. 

m 

lie denies having done it. 

11 uie qu^il Voit fait. 

lie complains of your having ill- 

11 se plaint (Jue vous I'ayez iqal- 

treated him. 

. 

traits. 


I am very sorry for your having 

Jc s»is au draespoir que vous 

done it. 


Vayes fait. 



I regret that you should have j Je regrette que vous ayca ete ob- 
been obliged tp wait. • i ligd d’attendre. 


D d 2 
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You will approve of my not going 
thither. 

He .'lisapproveil of your having 
said it. 

What do you wish these men to 
buy ? 

What do you wish him to answer? 

Do you expect him to give you 
his goods for nothing ? 

What do you want mo to drink ? 


Vous trouveiez hon que je n’y 
aUle pas. 

11 a trouve mauvais que vous 
I’at/ez dit. t; 

Quevoulez-vous pieces hommcs 
’ acliHml f ' » 

Que voulez-vous qu'il re/MiiJe ? 
Vous atteudcz-vous a ee qu’il 
vous (Innne ses marehandises 
[ j)our rien ? 

j Que voulez-vous que je ioitv T 


Obs. D. All verbs cxprossiiig the intellectual faculties of the mind 
govern the indicative when they arc used afUrmatively, and the subjunc¬ 
tive when negatively or interrogatively, or when they arc preceded by 


the conjunction 

si. Such verbs arc: 



Affirmcr, 

to affirm. 

Mai 11 ten ir *, 

to maintain. 

Assui’cr, 

to assure. 

Oulilieiv 

to forget. 

Apercevoir, 

to perceiv— 

Penser, 

to think. 

Avouer, 

to confeiis. 

Predire *, 

to foretell. 

Conclure *, 

to conclude. 

Pre voir ♦, 

to foresee. 

Convenir*, 

to agree. 

Proiuettre 

to promise. 

Croire *, 

to believe. 

I'ubUer, 

to i>uhlish. 

Declarer, 

to declare, 
to say. 

Savoir *, 

to know. 

Dire*, 

Songer, 

to think. 

Es])erer, 

■ to hone. 

.joutonir % 

to maintain. 

Juger, 

. to judge. 

Supposer, 

to suppose. 

Jurer, 

to swear. 

Voir *, 

to see. 


EXAM PI,ts. 


I believe he is in tht right. 

Do you believe that horse is worth 
a hundred crowns ? 

1 do not believe that it is worth a 
hundred crpwns. 

I hope he will come. 

Do you hope he will come ? 

1 think he has done it. 

Do you think he has done it ? 

If you think it will be fine wea- 

^ ther let us set out for the coun¬ 
try. 


Ind. Je crois qu’il a raison. 

SiibJ. Croyez-vo'us que co ehci a! 
vailte cent ecus ? 

Sulg. Je nc crois pas qu’il vaiUe 
cent dcus. 

Inti. J’esfi^re qu’il viendra. 

’'Isperez-vous qu’il ci’enae.?’ 

"Ind. Je pense qu'il I’a fait. 

Subj. Pensez-vous qu’il Vail fait ? 

Si vous nensez qu’il fusse beau 
tcmiis, partous pour la cam- 
pagne. 


Obs..E, Verbs expressing fear, such as i^craindre, to fear; avoirpeur, 
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to be afraid, govern the subjunctive with ne before it, when they are 
not negatively used Ex. ^ 

I fear that they will come. Jg crains qu’ils Be »»e«Bent.» 

Vam afrgid yVi will speak of me. J’ai jjeur qqe vous ne parliez de 

• raoi. 

Does h* not fear that you inighc Ne craint-il pas que vous n’en 
speak of it ? ' parliez ? 

I 

Obs, K Hut when such verbs are used negatively they govern the 
subjunctive without ne. Jix. * 

I am not afraid that the man wiU , .Te n’ai pa? peur que I’hotnme 
come. ! vienne. 

Obs. G. The verbs douter, to doubt, and nier, to deny, require the 
subjunctive with ne before it when they are negatively used. Ex. 

Do not doubt my being always Ne doutez pas que je ne sois tou- 
yoiir friend. jours votre ami. 

lie does not deny youif having ‘ II ne nie pas que vous ne Vayes 
done it. fait. ' • 

Remaiik C. The subjunctive is further governed by an adjective 
or participle preceded by one of the verbs, aire*, to be; paraitre*, to 
.ippear; sembter, to seem. Some of such at\jeclivcs or participles ore: 

* ^ . 

Aflligi^ afflicted. Enchante, enchanted. 

Itien aise, glad. litOnnc,« astonished. 

C'harmc, channed. Fachc, * sorry. 

Content, satisfied. . Surpris, surprised, §cc. 

example's. 

1 am sorry that she is ill. Jc smsfdchd qu’elle soil malade. 

I am charmed that you are here. Je suis charihd que vous soyezid. 

X am glad that hi has received his Je suis bien aise qu’il ait cu son 

money. argent. 

She is angry that you are my Elleest/dc*'‘»quevonssojicsmon 
friend. ami. ^ 

I am surprised that you arc not Je suis etonnd que voiis ne soyez 
more attentive. pas' plus attentif. • 

I am extremely glad that your Je suis enchanti que votre sceur 
sister has recovered. soil rtTablie. 

’ Except, however, when the phrase is mterrogative, or when it is* 
preceded by si. Ex. Craignez-vous de Voffenser f Do you fear to 
offend him f Si je craiynais que vous le Jissiez, If I were afraid that 
you would do it. , 
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Your father is afflicted tliat j’ou j Votre pcre est quo voiia 

miss your lessons. 1 w.qpiiuiez vos Icvons. 

I am,snr|irise(l that you have not j Je siiis mrpris que voiis n'aye: 
(lone your task. j pas fait votre dev jir. 

Obs. H. In all these instances the genitive de ce n.1iy be us'cd, hnt 
then the indicative must follow. E.v. 

I am charmed at your being hcr(;. | Jc suis charint’ de ce que vous etes 

I ici. 

He is glad that you have received j II est bicn aise de cc que vous 

your money. I • avez cu votre argent. 


liXKRCISES. 


230 . 

Will you relate {rnconln-) sorTK lh.ii.g t .. me r—What do you wish me 
to relate to you?—A little, aujcdotc, if ysju like.—A little hoy one day 
at table (« table) asked for some meat; his father .•■■aid that it was not 
pulitf; to ask for any, and that he should wait until some was given to 
him {gu’on lid cn doiindl, imi)erf. subjunctive; see the following 
Lesson). The poor boj-, -st cing every one eat, and that nothing was 
given to him, said to his father : “ My dear father, give me a little suit, 
if you Jileasc.” “»AVliat will you do with it?” asked the fatlur. “I 
wish to cat it with thf, meat which Jon will give me,” replied rc- 
pliquer) the child. Er-ery body admired {admirer) the little hoyks wit, 
and his father, perceiving that lie liad notliing, gave him meal witlmiit 
his asking for it.,-Who ivas that little boy that asked for meat at 
table?—lie was the son of one of my friends.—Why did lie ask for 
some meat?—He asked for soma because lie bad a good aiipetitc.— 
Why did his father'not give him some iinniedialely ?—Ilccause he liad 
forgotten it.—Was the little boy wrong in asking for some?—He was 
tvTong, for lie ought to have waited.—Why' ilid be a.sk his father for 
some salt?—He asked for some salt, that his father might perceive 
{pour que son pbre s’ajierptt, imperf. suhjuiictivc; see next Lesson) 
that he had no meat, and that he might give him some {et qu’il ltd m 
dmndt, imperf. subjunctive; see nc.xt LessOad. 

I)o you wish me to relate to you another anecdote ?—You will 
graatly {beaucoup) oblige me.—Some one purchasing some goods of a 
shopkeeper (a» marchand), said to him, “You ask too much; you 
, should not sell so dear to- me as to another, because I am a friend 
(puisque je suis des amis de la maison).” ’I’hc merchant replied, “ Sir, 
we must gain sometliiug by (avec) our friends, for our enemies will 
never rome to the shop.” 
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237. 

A young prince, seven yese-s old, was admired by every body for his 
wit (d cmise de son esprit); being once in the society of an old oSScer, 
tie latter ol^rvcd, in speahing of the youngs prince, that when 
ehildreir discor'vcd so much genius {oooir tml d’esprit) in their early 
years, tlii y {teherally grew ver)'stujiid (f» out ordinairemcnl fort peu) 
when tin y came to maturity \ijui^nd its sonl aoance's en ape). “ If that 
is the ease,” said the young prince, whf) had heard it, “then you must 
have beeir very reraarkahio for yogr genius {avoir infiniment d'esprif 
when you were a child (rfa./s voire enfunce).” 

An Knglishinan, on first visiting France, met with a very young 
(hild in the streets of Cdlais, who spoke, the French language with flu¬ 
ency and elegance {coaramment et avee ek'pance). —“Good Heaven (A/on 
Dial] I is it possible,” exclaimed he, “ that even children Irene speak 
lire I'Vench language with purity (la pure/e)!” 

Let ns seek (rcc/rcrcAer) the friendship of the good, and ovoid (daiter) 
ilio society of the wicked ;7c meehant); for had company corrupts (les 
mavvaises socirles currumjienl) go(;d manners Jite ioniifs maars). —"What 
sort of weather is it Uf-day? —It snows^ continually {loujours), as it 
snowed yesterdny, and, according to ah appearances, will also snow to¬ 
morrow.—bet it snow; 1 sliould like it to snow {sju’il ueipedl,'im\KrL 
subjimetive; see ne.\t Lessoir) still more, for 1 am always very well 
when it is veiy cold.—.Vnd 1 am ict mol,ye lae ports) always very well 
wheir it i.s neither cold nor warm.—Iths too windy to-day, and we 
flioidd do better if we slin'cd at home.—AVtetwer wepther it may bo 
] must go out; fur I promisee^ to he rvith my sist^ at a quarter past 
eleven, and 1 must keep my word (ienir * partXe),. (See end of Lesson 
XXIV.) 
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Soisanto-dix-neuvihiie Lefon. 


IMPERFECT OF THE 8UBJUXCTIVE. 

The imperfect of the snhjnnetire is formed from the ]>rctcrite definite 
(Lesson LXVIII.) by changing the final ai into asse for the vei hs of 
the first conjugation, and by adding se to all those of the other three 
conjugations. This rule has not a single exception throughout the 
French language. 

I spoke—that I might speak. Jo parlai —que jo i)arlasse, que 

tu parlasses, qu’il parliit, quo 
nous parlassions, que vous par- 
lassiez, qu’ils parlasscnt. 

I finished—that I might finish. Jc /»is—que jc flnisso, ((uc tu 

Cnisses, qu’il finlt, que nous 
finis.sions, que vous fmissiez, 
qn’iis Cnissent. 

1 received—that I'laight receive. Jr. refus —que je refasse, que tu 

re?usscs, qu’il rcftit, quo nous 
refussions, quo vous re 9 ussirz, 
qu’ils requssent. 

I sold—that I might sell. Je tendis —que je vendissc, qne 

tu vendisses, qu’il vendlt, que 
nous vendissions, qne vous ven- 
dissicz, qu’ils vendissent. 

Obs. A. As tc the formation of the preterite, or prcterpcrfect and 
pluperfect of the subjunctive, it is exactly the same as in the indicative, 
the former being compounded of the present subjunctive of the auxi¬ 
liary, and the past participle of another verb, the latter of the imperfect 
subjunctive of the auxiliary and the past partiSiple of another verb. Ex. 

^That I may have loved. I Que j’aie aime. 

'ftat I may have come. Que je sois venu 

That I might have loved, Que j’eusse aiin^. 

That I might have come. Que je fusse venu. 

Obs. B. The past tenses of the subjunctive are used whenever those 
terms which govern it are in the past tense or in the conditional. 
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Ubmark D. on the Use op tue Subjuxctive. —After the following 
conjunctions the verb is always put in the subjunctive mood. 


Ajiu que, 

that, in order that. 

Nonobsf(/ni for all that, not- 


to the end that. 

qve, ^ withstanding that. 

yi moms ijuc, 

uVless. 

Pose que, 8uj>pose that. 

Au cas qte, 

“if. 

Pour que, that, in order tlmt. 

Acnnt que. 

before. 

Pour pen que, if ever so little, liow 

Bicn qu€y 

though. 

* little soev'cr. 

l)e crainte fear, lest. 

Pourvu que, provided, save that. 

De peur que. 

lest. 

Qnoique, though. 

pyn cas que. 

in case, if. 

Sails que, without. 

Encore qur. 

thiuigh. 

Si peu que, however little. 

Jusqua ce que. 

till, until. 

Sait que, whether. 

Loin que. 

Jar from. 

Suppose suppose thati. 

Non que, 1 

Nonjjas que,J 

not that. 



EXAMPLES. 


Will you stay here until I can go 
out with you ? 

I will go out before he comes 
hacl^ 

If you had what you have not, 
you would he rich. • 

1 send you my hooh, that you 
may read it. 

Unless you accompany her, sac 
will not go out. 

Though your children arc idle yet 
they improve. 

If a man had ever so little ac* 
quaintance witli another, lie. 
was bound to take a partthe 
disjmte, and venture his pereon 
as much as if he had himself 
been angry. 

Be it as it may. 


A''oule7.-vous Tester icfjusqu'a ce 
jc ;>jo'A-.9AS()rtir aveo fous ? 

Jc sortirai acaut quil nc re- 
tieime 

Bn exm qne vou.set/s.'ffVr ccquc vous 
n'a(cz<j^a.v vous geriez riche. 

Jc vous envoie^n livre, qfinque 
vous Ic fisidz. 

A moms que vous ne I accompa^ 
ffniez, cUe ne sortira pas. 

B^ii que VOS entants pares- 
seux, ils font des^)rogres. 

Pour peu qti'u^ homme /0 connu 
d’un autre, ilfallait ^uh'/en/raf 
dans la dispute, et qu'ilpaydi de 
sa personne, comme s’il avait 
et<5 lui-mense cn colere. 

• • 

Quoiqu’il eii soit. 


' Malyre que may be added to these conjunctions; but as such it Js 
used only with en avoir id the follo%vinfr expressions: Malgr( que fen 
aie, que tu rn aies, qu'il f« ait, & 0 .; malgr? que fen eusse, que tu en 
eusses, &c. &c.; in spite of me, of thee, of him, &c. Ex. 11 I’a fait 
malgrf que fen eusse, he has done it in spite of me; ilmefaudra partir, 
mulgrd qtie j’rn aie,,! shall be.ohliged to set out in spite of me. 
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Though she is little and bad-iool<- | Qaoiqu'elle soit petite et qu'elle ait 
ingjshe is nevertheless amitUile, j inauvaise mine, t-Ilc no laisse 

j)as d’etre aiiiiable, 

I would not have her for a wife, Je no la voudrais p-' s jiour fonune, 
though she is rH'h, and has a soiV'nclie, et qui Ui 

great (leal of u'jt, lieeause she is nit hoaiieoiip (Vcsi)rit, parco 

not good-Iioarted. ,<]u’cl}c n'a jms l/un o(rur. 

Provided you are my friend I r m Voiuou qua vous ^oitcz dc lucs 
salhhed. amis je suis roiit''nt. 

Wliether yon are in the right or que vau^ a^ez raison cm tort, 

in the wrong. 

1 name distinctly the persons I .Icnoinmcnettcmc-ntkspcrsonncs 
wish to name, always with the je. veu.x noinmer, tunjours 

■ intention to jirnise their virtue dans la \ no do loner lour vertu 

and tlieir merit: I write their ou lour iiiiVitej jV-rris Icurs 

names in large letlers, that they noms cn lcttrc.s eapiudes, qfin 

may be seen at a distance, and quon ics roic do loin, et que lo 

hat the reader may not run the if<*tenr ne cc«rt' pus risejuc dc 

risk of missing them. le.s irantpier. (I^r. limutre.) 

Philootetes naturally spoke le.'^s; Philootc'te r.aturelleinent jiarluit 
blithe was quiclv; and however inoins: inuis il ctail prompt; ct 

little his vivacity wa.s o.\cit(-d, si peu qintn vjcviiul su vivacittS 

he was made to ?:iy uiiat he on )ni lai.sait dire ce qn’il avait 

had resolved to keep seeret. ivsoUi dc taire. (Fene/on.) 

Ohs. C. Some coi.jUuotions govern the indicative when the sentence 
affirm-s positiveUMhat the thing in (jorsiion is or will he, and the sub¬ 
junctive when it i.s not certain or only wished for. I'ht-y are the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Defa^on qua. 

ITfi manure que. 

■ J)c scrlc qua. So that, insomuch that. 

svTia que. 

Talienient que. 

Sinon qua. I’Acept that. 

You behave in such a manner that hid. V ous vous conduisez dafa^-on 

you nrc-loii'ed by every body, que vous etes aime de tout \ 

monde. 

Behave in such a manner that you <* Conduisez-vous dc fa^on 

may be loved. que vous soyez aimd. 

* Obs. ]). The conjunction que, employed in the second member of a 
sentence to avoid repetition of a conjunction occurring in the lir.st, 
governs the same mood as the word it stands for. Ex, 

Since you know him, and arc re- Ind* Vh que vous le connaissez 
sponsible for him ct que vouswTcpondez dc hii. 
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Sttbj. 'A moins quo vous ne soyaz 
attentif et que vous nc fassies 
roguliercmcnt votre devoir, 
vous n’ai'prendrez pas. 

The word gue used Jo avoid the repetition of ti governs tlie 
lix. 


Unless you are attentive, and do 
your task regularly, you,will 
not learn. 

Oiis. R 

Euhjuncfivc. 

If your friend were here, and 
would call U])on me. 

If he loved me, and sinetTely 
wished rny welfare. , 

If any body cctne, and !• should 
not bo at home, send for me. 

If your brother writes to you, and 
you are satisfied with his Ictler, 
I beg of you to let me know it. 


St votre ami (itait ici et qn’il vou- 
Idt veuir me voir. 

S’il m'aimait et gn'il (Uf.irut sin- 
ecrement mon bonheur. 

St qnelqu’un venait et gue je nc 
/uxse jias a la maisun, envoyez- 
moi cherehcr. 

Si votre frere vous ^crit et gue 
vous snue: content de .sa lettre, 
je vous prie de m’en fair^ part. 


Ohs. V. The subjiincjive is usell after the* conjunction gne when it 
is Eubslitutcd for various conjunetious, such as f.nfin que, s^it que, sans 
gue, avant gue, a luoins gue, jusgu'h ce gtte. K.v. w 


Be industrious, that your parents 
may be satisfied. 

Wheiher I read or write “it is 
always found fault with. 

1 can sny nothing without vonr 
knowing it. 

Do not begiy before I give yoti 
notice. 

He IS never iiunishcd unlicas ho 
has deserved it. 

Wtut till yoim father returns. 


; Apjiliqucz-vous, gue vos parents 
! soiegt contents (que stands for 
ofin,gue). 

Que 'je hue Ou que, j’e'crive on y 
trouve tonjiMUS it redire (que 
stand.'^tiere instead of soil gue). 

Je ne ]mis ricnYlire quo (u ne le 
saclies (que sjands here for cans 

• gue). 

i Ne commencez jia* gue je ne vous 
I avertissq (#«c stands here for 
araiit gue). 

1 Jamais on ne le punit, gu’il ne I'ait 
merile (que stands for a vioins 
gue). * 

Attende% que votre pWe revieniie 
(que stands for juSqu'afe que). 


EXERCISES. 

238 . 

M. de Ttirenne would never tmy any thing on credit of tradesmen 
{& marchand), for"fear, ho stftd, they should lose a great part of It, if he 
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happened to be killed. All the workmen (tin owrkr) who were em¬ 
ployed about his house nad orders {avaient ordre) to bring in their bills 
(«» mdmoire), before he set out for the campaign {se mettre* en cam- 
pagtie), aud they were regularly paid. j 

You will never be respected {respecter) unless you,''forsake {abah- 
dmner) the bad company you kcc]).—Ijou cannot finisu your work to¬ 
night, unless I help you.—I v.-'ll c-splain to you {expliquer) every diffi¬ 
culty, that you may not be dijlieart-ncd (decotirnger) in your under¬ 
taking (line entreprise), —Suppose you shoidd lose your friends, what 
would become of you?—In case you Want my assistance, call me; I 
shall help you.—A wise and prudent man («n Itomine sage et prudent) 
lives with economy when young, in order that he may enjoy the fruit 
of his labour when he is old.—(larry this money to Mr. N. in order 
that he may be able to pay hi.s debts {ime delle). —Will you lend mo 
that money ?—I will not lend it you unless you promise to return (retidre) 
it to me as soon as you can.—Did the general arrive i—He arrived yes¬ 
terday morning at the camp (te camp), weary {hs), and tii’cd {barassc'), 
but very seasonably (tres a prapos) ; ho immediately gave his orders to 
begin the action, though he had not yet a(l his troops.—Are your 
sisters happy?—^’X'hcy are not, though they are rich, because they arc not 
contented. Allhough they have a good memory, that i.s not enough to 
learn any language rvhatever {qvelque lemgue que ce sail) ; they must 
make use of thi ir judgment (le jugesnent). —Tlihold how amiable that 
lady is; for all that she {qitoiqu'eUe) has no fortune, I do not love her 
the less.—Will you lend^mi your violin ?—I will lend it you provided 
you return ift?) me to-night.—Will your mother call upon me?—She 
will, provided you will nromire to take her to the concert.—1 shall not 
cease to imiiortunc {impo.-tmer) her, till she has forgiven me.—Give me 
that penknife {te cant/). —1 will give it you provided you will not make 
a bad use of it.—tihall you go to I.ondou?—1 will go, provided you 
accompany (accoiUpagner) me; and I will write again (recrire'^) to your 
brother, lest he sheuld not have received my letter. 


2:ip. 

Ynicre were you during the engagement ?—I was in bed, to have 
my wounds ^ine blessure) di’essed {paiiser), —Would to God (PltU u 
Dieu) I had been there ! I would have conquered {vuincre) or perished 
{pSrir).- -We avoided an engagement for feariwe should be taken, their 
force being superior {superieure) to ours.—God forbid (n Dieu neplaise, 
with the subjunctive) I should blame your conduct, but your business 
will never be done properly unless you do it yourself.—Will you set out 
soon?—I shall not set out"till I have dined—Why did you tell me 
that ray father was arrived, though you knew the contrary ?—You are 
so hasty (prompt), that however little you arc contradicted (contirarier) 
you flydnto a passion (s'emporter) in an im-tant. If your father does 
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not arrive to-(14y, and if you want money, I will lend you some.—I am 
much obliged to you—Have you done your task?—Not quite; if I 
liad had time, and if I liad rfot been so uneasy about {dr) the arrival 
{I’arrirec) of father, 1 should liave done it.—If you study, an^ ai-e 
attentive,*! assitfc you tluit you will learn the Fitnch language in a 
very short tync.—lie who wishes to teach an art, must know it 
thorougfily (o/oad); he must give none but cle.ar (/irccise) and well- 
digested [(ligrrrr) notions {la notiof) of ; he must instil (faire entrer) 
them one by one into the minds {'Ians I’esprit) of his ])Ui>il3, and, 
above all (svrinut), he must not ovdllnirdcn (surchargcr) their memory 
with u.sek'ss or unimimrtant {insigtiiflaiil) rnlcs. 

My dear friend, lend me a lotus.—Here arc (oi rnid) two instead of 
one.—How much obliged I am to you {ijiie tl'obligations je tons ai)\— 
1 am rdways glad wlicn 1 see you, and 1 find my liappine.ss in yours.-*- 
Is this liomsi; to he sold ?—Do you wish to buy it?—Why not?—Why 
doc.s your sister not speak?—She. would sjieak if she were not always 
so ahseiit {dislrnil ).—I like pretty aneedote.s; they season {nssaisomier) 
conversation {la ooiwersntinn], and amuse every body. IVay relate me 
some.—Look, if you plc.'^se, at page J48 of the book which I lent yon, 
and you will tind some. (See end of Less5n XSyV.) 
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THE SUBJUNCTIVE (conti.vukd). 

However, howsoever. | Quelquc (iiulocliimlilo). 

Obs. A. Quelgiie, before an adjective, is iiideclinablo, and governs 
the subjunctive. 


However good you may be. | Quelque bon que voiis soyej. 

Uow rich soever they may be. / Quelque riches qu’iis sviml. 

W/iutever, whiitsoex'er. j Qiwlqtia (ilocliiiuble). 


Obs. B. Qiidque, followed by a substantive, and any other verb than 
f/re, to be, is invariable Ijcfore a noun singular, and takes an s only 
before a noun plural witriout regard to its gender. It always governs 
the subjunctiv’e. , . ' ’ 


Whatsoever cobrageyou -may 
have, he has «noro than you. 

Whatsoevcrpatieiiee we may have, 
we will rever have enough. 

Whatsoever riches be may have, 
he will soon sec>the end of them. 

Whatsoever kindness I have for 
him, I never shall have as much 
as he merits. 

W^iatsoever faults you may make, 
I will tjikeKcai'e to correct them. 

J17ia;ctie?’, whatsoever. 


‘Quelque courage quo voiis ny<c, 
il cn a jiltis que vous. 

Quelque jiatience quo nous ui/ati.s, 
nous i.’cn anrons jamais assez. 

Quclqucs richcsse.s qu’il ait, il en 
vena bientot la fin. 

I Quelque bontc quey’mV pour Ini, 
je n’en auvai jamais autant qu’il 
le incritc. 

Quc lques fautes quo vans fa.ssiez, 
j’aurai soin do les corriger. 

Quel que; plur. qtids 
que. Fetn. QuelU que; 
plur. quelles que (dccliiiii- 
Wo). 


Obs. C. Quel que, quelle que, in two words, followed by a substan¬ 
tive, and the verb &Te, to be, agrees with the substantive in gender and 
numbsr, and governs the subjunctive. 
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Whatever may' he the happiness Quel que soil le bonheur quo vous 
which you enjoy, 1 am happier ayez, jo suis plus heureux (pie 

than yon. * vous. 

Whatsoever njay he the fortune QaeWeguesoit la fortune dont vous 

which Jou cr^oy, you may lose jouissies, v»us pouvoz la perdre 
it iu !jn instant. , en uti instant. 

Whatsoever may he the efforts Quels que soi,nl les efforts que 
which you make, yon never can l\'ou3 fassiez, vous ne pouvez 
succeed. jamais r<mssir. 

What.soover may he the pains Quellcs que snimt les peines qne 

which yon take, no one will he vous preniez, on ne vous en 

under obligations to jou for aura ancuno obligation, 

them. 

None OX nol any. Aiicun; Nin. aucunot 
Whatever, wJiatsucver (mean- Quehjiie chose que, or quoi 

inw all tliinys soeivr). 1 qne ce soil. 

• 

Ohs. I). JVhatever oj V'hnfsotrtr (nieariuig all ifiings soever) are 
poncruliy cx))rcsse(l f)T quclqne vh-se (pie or gaedgaCy when.at the be- 
giiinin^f of a sentence, ami by gtioi gtie-sr soif, wien after a veij.), aiu. 
jTovern the next vcr]> iu tlu subjunctive. 

"Whatsoever you may da for my ■ QuelqiiC chose qvc (or quoi que) 
father, he will rcwaril you for vbug fassicz pour mon j)ere, ii 

it. • vouH Wc#ra})ens«ra. 

I complain of uoUiiiig whatsocveiv Je pe me plainside quoi gue ce soil. 

WIi'iLt'cr, Qtii qn% ce 

OIj:!. E. 'file indelcrSiinatc ju'ononn^ qui que ce util, wlKiever: quel- 
que, wliatever; personne, nobody; pus uu, not one; 'aficu^, none or not 

any; rien, ntitliing; require the next verb in the suljur.ctive. 

• • 

Of whomsoever Vou may speak, j I)e gui gne ce soil que vous par- 
avoid slander. * | llez, evitez la nicdisancc. 

J know nobody who is 80 good as Je ne connais peTsoune gui soil , 
you are. aussi han*qiie vo^is. 

I luive seen notlung that could be Je u’ui ru n vu qu’oiymiAi’cblaincr 

blamed in his oondavt.*^ dans sa conduite. 

Rl.^fAlllt E, ON THE Use or the Subjunctive, 

1. The sujicrlative followed by gni or 5 V requires the next verb in 
tlie subjunctive. Ex. * 

Yon are the most amiable lady I I Vous etesla dame la plus aimalde 
know. 1 que jc connaisse 
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He is the jaost extraordinary man C’est i’homine le plus cxtraordi- 
that I hare ever seen. iiaire qiieyV/ie jamais vu. 

You, arc the most, studious of the Voiis etes lea lilevcs lea plus slu- 
p\i]iils I have ever had. dicu.v guej’aie jamais eus. 

The best guard a liiiig can have La ineillcure garde qu’un roi 

is the heart of l.is subjects. . jmisse avoir, c’est le ccgm deses 

sujots. 

2. An ordinal number followed by qui or gite. Ex. 

He i.s the first man who has dared l C’cst le premier homme qui ail 

to tell me so. i ,. ose me le dire. 

You are the second amiable lady V.jus etrs la deu.xiome dame ai- 

that 1 have met with in this mahle quoy’ni'e rcncontree dans 

' town, 1 cettc villc. 

3. The words le seal, I’unique, the only one, followed by qui or que. 

Ex. 

* 

Y'ou are the only one upop whom I. Vous etes Ic seul sur qui je puisse 
1 can rely. ^ I compter. 

Obs'. F. Qui or que preceded by a genitive does not always govern 
the subjunctive. Ex. 

She is the handsomest womap of , C’est la jilus belle des femmes ij u 1 
those that were at the oprja. etaient a I’opera. 

I do not know any of* the persons j. Je nc connais aueiine des per- 
W'ho called on yttathiijmornmg. ' sonnes qui sont venues ehez 
s i> j vous ce matin. 

I hope yovt will say nothing of | J’espete que vous ne direz rieu do 
whatlhavieentMstedyou with. cc que je vous ai conCe. 

I have read the second volume of I J'ai lu le second volume de I’ou- 
the work which you have lent me. ! vrage quo vous m"avez prete. 

Ois. G. 'fhe subjunctive is employed at the beginning of a sentence 
to express surprise, a desire, or an imjirecatien. Ex. 

May heaven ever preserve you I Fosse le Ciel quo pared malheur 
from such a misfortune. 1 ne vous arrive jamais. 

llouldtoGod. Plftt^aCiel. 

Would to God it were so! P/ul a Dieu qu’il en Jul ainsi! 

Would to God he had done it! I’/ill a Dieu qu'il Tefit fait! 

Would to God that all great lords P/ul a D-eu que tous Ics grands 

, loved peace ! ‘ seigneurs aimassenl la paix! 

Would to God we may never bo PMt au Ciel que nous ne fussions 
more unhai)py 1 jamais plus malheurcux! 

May you be happy 1 Puistiez vous 6tre heureux 1 
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Ohs. Ji. The subjunctive is also sometimes employed at the head tof 
a sentence in lieu of quand m^me, though, and a conditional. Ex. 


Though it cost me all 1 l^i'C, | 
I shall know how to presen e 
• mysclf/rom-such a misfortune. 
Tlioiigh they were h hundred 
leftgufs from hence, 1 would 
go for them. 


D£it-il m’en coiHertoufcce que jo 
po8sede,je saurai me pressrver 
d'un sembjahle inalheur h 
Fussent-ils a cent Ucues d’ici, 
j’irais les chercher 


Ohs. I It is essential f<tr forei#jners to observe, that it is in the 
genius of the French language to ])rcfer the construction with the infi¬ 
nitive tci that with the.suhjuncty'e, whenever the former may be eu- 
ployed without ambiguity', anij when the construction of the ecntence 
permits it. Say, therefore : 


I come (in order) to see you. | 

I do not think 1 shall be able to J 
go out to-morrow. 


Je vii’us pour vous voir ; and not 
Je viens pour je vous voie. 

Jc ne crois pas pouvoir sortir de- 
main ; and not 

Je ne esrois pas que jc pnisse sortir 
demain^ 


IIbmaiik F. on the Use of the Subjunctive Mood. 


bet us finally remark on the use of the subjunctive; that whenever the 
suhordinatci proposition, or ihe second mt'mher of a sentence, is united 
to the principal {)ropoi,itioiA <'>r the first nn'inlw the svntencc, by one 
of the relative protiouna, such : qni, que, ifonl, it is jmt in the 


indicative when it c.NjjreMsts any t 
subjunctive when it relates to any 

1 shall many a w'omaif who will 
jdeaso me. 

I shall marry a woman who must 
please me, oi% the woman I 
shall marry must pleas^ me. 
Here is a l)Ook for you wliich you 
may consult occasionally. 

Give me a hook that J may be 
able to consult octiasionally. , 
Jjend me that book which^u dt^ 
not want. 


ig certain•or»po.'itive, and in the 
ling uncertain or*doul>tl'ul. Kx. 

Ifid. J’cpoiisefai uire femme qui 
me phiira, * ' 

Suhj. J’opouserai une femme gai 
me pla&e. 

Ind. Voila un livTe que vouspour- 
rez consv^Jter au hesoin. 

Suhj. rionnez moi*ui^ li vre que je 
pnisse consulter ^ hesoin. 

hid. Pictez-inoi ceIivre,£Fo?/< vous, 
n'avez pas.besoin. 


&c. 

9 


Instead of— Quand m^me il devrait vCAicoulertout eequejepossede^ 
Instead of— Quand memc ils scraieut a cent lieues d'ici, &c. 
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Lend me a book which vou may 
net l)e in want of. 

Do not leave a place where you 
are comfortable, and W'hence 
you hear well. 

Choose a place where you may be 
comfortable, and whence you 
may hear well. 


Saiy. Prfitez-moi un livre (font 
voiis n'aijez pas besoin. 

Ind. Ne qnittez pas one jilacc oik 
vous e'/es comraodcincnt.ctd’oA 
vous entendez bien. 

Suh;, Choisissez une place od 
^ vous suyrz coinmod(?raent, ct 
d’oil vous entendiez bicn. 


SOME ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE, 
TAKEN FROM THE BEST FRENCH AUTHORS. 


Like to be advised, and not to be 
; praised. 

I had rather he should signify his 
name, 

An<l say, I am Orestes or Aga¬ 
memnon, 

Th.an for him, by a heap of con¬ 
fused woiidcrs. 

To stiuj one’s ears without saying 
any thing to the mind. 

We must venture at any rate the 
happy passage of the Riritm; 

A real duty commands us to ven¬ 
ture it. 

On whom, in ^is m’sfortiine, 
would you have him lean ? 

Let me then here, beneath their 
fresh folia]ge, “ 

Wait until September shall have 
brought Autumfi round. 

And until cheerful Ceres shall 
have made room for Pomoua. 

Allow the trembling Hippolytus 
for ever 

To disappear from the spot inha¬ 
bited by y,.ur consort. 

I am willing, that my eyes shall 
for ever remain deceived. 

I am willing, to conclude my 
folly. 

That all wines should become 
vios de Brie for me, 


Aimez qu*ox\ vous conseillcy ct non 
jms (ju’on vous hue, Boileuu. 

Tuinurais mieux encor ^K'il de- 
clivdt son iioin, 

Kt d<V, Je suis Oreste, ou bien 
A{Tuuicmnon, 

Que trailer,}>iir un tas dc confuses 
nicn’cilles. 

Sans rie.n dire il res})rit, otourdir 
I lea orcilles. The same. 

I II faut au moins du Rhin tenter 
j I’heureii.v : 

Un trojj juste ilevoir veut gue nous 
Vessayiotis, The same. 

Sur qui, dans son malheur, roa/ej- 
VOU8 qu*il s'appuic f* Racine, 

LaisscK-moi done ici, sous leurs 
oinbra^fies frais, 

Attmdre gue septeinbre ait ramend 
rautomne, 

Et q\ie Ceres contente ait fait 
plaq* a Poinone. Boileau. 

Souffrez gue j»our jamais le trera- 
blanfc Ilijjpolyte 

'Disparaisse des Heiix que votre 
djxiusc bubite. Racine, 

Je consens que mes yeux soient 
toujours abuses. The same. 

Je consens de bon ctr-ur, pourfinir 
ma folie, 

Que tous les vins pour moi de- 
vieiinent vins de Brici 
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'J'bat there should be no game in 
I'uris during winter. 

And that in the rnonili of August 
we should hardly eat green peM. 

Such as he is, all the Greeks re- 
quesW.hat*lie may die. * 
My father himself, alas! since I 
must tell it thee, ’ 

My father, in saving me, com¬ 
mands that I should die. 
Command yourself to he loveef, 
and you will he lo\ ed: 

^ly lord, fear lest cruel destiny 

Should hate you enough to grant 
your prayers. 

1 feared that heaven, by a cruel 
help, • 

Might have ofl'ered you that death 
which you always sought. 

I am fearful, to conceal nothing 
from you, liiat Athaliuh, 
Having you torn from the altar. 

Should wreak at last on you her 
fearful vengeance. 

And should cast off the remains 
of a forced respet't. 

1 fear lest your just ire 

Should soon pursue in him a hate¬ 
ful mother. • 

Be careful lest the sun that shines 
on us 

Should see thee set thy rash foot 
in this palace. 

Take care lest a vowel tcjprhast} 
in its course ^ 

Should stumble on another vowel 
in its road, ’ ^ 

It was little, that his hand, guided 
hy hell. 


Qu*a Pai'is le gihier manque idhs 
Its hirers, 

Et qu^ix peine au mois d’aefftTon 
mange dcs pois verts, • 
Boiteau, 

Tel qu’il est, tons ks Grecs <Jc- 
mandent f^^risse. Racine, 
Mon pure mfirne, helas I puisqu’il 
^ faut te le dire, 

Mon i>iTe, en me sauvant, ordonne 
qut '^'expire. The snm€> 

Commandez ^M*on vous oime, et 
vous serez aime. The same. 
CruigneZy seigneur, craignez ^a^le 
ciel rigoureux * 

Nc vous hu'xsse assez pour cxaucer 
VOS vcDux. The same. 

Je craigatais que \q ciel, j^ar un 
cruel secours, 

Ne vous*-'>^'n7 la que vous 

■' cherchicz ^onjours. Tke same. 
Je tremble g«’Alhalie, a nc vous 
ricii cachcr,* 

Vous-ni6me de I’autelvousfaisant 
arru(J)#;r^ 

Nkc/u'pe enflii sur vous ses ven- 
^eancf«s fyineltcs, 

Et d’un*re&j)ect*forc^ ne depoutUe 
Ics restes. fThe same. 

ie tremble que sur llii votre juste 
colere « 

Ne powrsuivi^ bientot une odieuse 
mere. The same. 

Trends garde <yr<ejainais Tastre qui 
nous cklaire, 

Ne te voie rti ees lieux inetlre un 
j)ied femeraire. Vhe same. 
Gardez qu*un& vofhlle ^ courir 
trop hfitce ' 

Nc soit trunfi voycllc en son cjie** 
min lieurtee. BoiUeu. 

C*ettlii pen que samain, conduit^ 
par Tenfer, 


B e 2 
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Should hare shaped the saltpetre, pitri le salpdtre, eiU aiguisi 

should bare sharpened the iron. lefer. BoUeau. 


EXERCISES. 

1240 . 

You must hare patience, though you have no desire to have it; 
for I must also wait till I receive my money. Should 1 in oas qur) 
receive it to-day I will pay you ad tliat I owe you. Do not believe 
that I have forgotten it; for I think of it every day. Or do you 
believe, perhaps, that I have already received it?—I do not believe 
that you have already received it; but 1 fear tuat your other creditors 
(if crtiancier) may already have received it.—You wi.sh you had more 
time Ul study, and your brothers wish they did not need to learn.— 
Wotdd to God you had what I wish you. and that I had what I wish! 
—Though we have not had what we wish, yet we have almost always 
been 'contented j and Messieurs B. have almost always been discon¬ 
tented, though they havo had every thing a reasonable man (an homme 
raisomiahle) can be contented with.—Do not believe. Madam, that I 
have bad your fan (an mvtail), —Who tells you that I helievcit?— 
My brother-in-law wishes he had not had what he has had.—Where¬ 
fore?—He has always had many creditors, and no money.—I wish 
you would always speak -French to me; and yOu innst obey if you 
wish to learn, and if you do not wish to lose your time uselessly 
{inulilement). I wish you were more industrious (nppliqiie) ami more 
attentive when Irspeak^to you. if I rvere not your friend, and if you 
were not mine, I should.not apeak thus to you.—Do not trust (mC/fer- 
rotts df) Mr. N., for he flatters you. Do you think a flatterer (u« 
flat tear) can,be a friend ?- -Y^ou do not Know film as well as 1, though 
you see him every day.— Do not think that I am angry with him, 
because his father has offended me.—Oh! here he is coming {le voilh 
qai vient); you may tell him all yourself. 

241 . 

What do you think of our king ?—I say he is a great man, but I 
add, that though kings be ever so powerful (puissant) they die as well 
as the meanest (vil) of their subjects.—Have you been pleased with 
my sisters ?—I have; for however plain (tu'-ie) they may be, they are 
still very amiable; and however learned (savant) our neighbours’ 
daughters may be,' they are still sometimes mistaken.—Is not their 
father rich ?—However rich he may be he may lose all in an instant. 
^—Whoever the enemy may be whose malice (la malice) .you dread 
(appre'header), you ought to rely (se rejeoser) upon your innocence; but 
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the laws {la hi) condemn (condamner) all criminals (un criminel) whsft- 
cver they may be,—Whatever your intentions {une intention) may be, 
you shoiihl have acted diflerontly {iOfferemment ).—Whatever the reasons 
(!a raison) he winch you ma/allege {ulle'guer), they will not excuse your 
acti<»n, hlamablc in itself*.—Whatever may happen to you in this world, 
never inuVinnr (murmurer) a^jainst Divine Providcn*ce (/« divine proci~ 
deuce ); for whatever we may suffer we deserve it.—Whatever I may 
do, you are never satisfied.—Whatever y»)u may say, your sisters shall 
be punished if they deserve it, and*if th*y do not endeavour to mend 
{s*amen(ier ).—Who Has taken my gold watch?—I do not know. Do 
not believe that 1 have had it, or that Miss C. has had your silver 
snuff-box* (la tabatihe)^ for I saw^both in the hands of your sister when 
we w<!re playing at forfgts (jape )♦—'I'o-morrow T shall set 

out for Dover; but in a fortnight I shall be baokagJun(revenir*), and 
fheu I shall come and see you and your family.—Where is your sist^ 
at present ?—She is at Paris, and my brother is at Berlin.—That 
little woman is said (ow dit) to be going to m4arry General (/e general) 
K., your friend; is it true?—I hat'c not heard of it.—What news is 
there of our great army?—It is said to be lying {^tee) between the 
W ostr [k Vescr) and the.Rhine (le IViin ).—All that the courier told 
me scprnm{{ {paruitre •) very probable (vraiselnblable), I went home 
immediately, wrote some letters, and departed for London. •' 
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EIGHTY-FIRST LESSON. 

Quatre-vingt-uniemc Lc^on. 


Jiist a little, ever so little. 
Will you do me the favour of giv- 
, ing me a piece of bread ? 

Do yoJ .1 wish a great deal ? 

No, just a little. 

To turn to demount. ) 
To make the host of. / 
That man does not know how to 
make the most of his talents. 
That man turns his money to ac¬ 
count in trade. 

IIow do you employ ^ our money ? 

I employ it in file stogks. • 1 

I torn it to aceijunt in the stocks. 5 

To boast, to brag. 

I do not like tha# man, because'he 
boasts too'mu 9 h. 


^Tant soit peu. 
l^oulex-Tous me faire Ic plaisirde 
medonnerun morceaii depaio? 
En voulcz-vous beaucoup ? 

Non, tant soit peu. 


•f Faire valoir. 

fCet homme no sait pas faire 
valoir ses talents. 
fCct homme fait v.'doir son ar¬ 
gent dans le commerce, 
f Comment faites-vous valoir vo- 
tre argent ? 

'’fJe le fais valoir dans Ics fonds 
publics. 

•!:& faire valoir. 

’ P 

•fJe n’aime pas cet homme, par- 
cequ’il se fait trqp valoir. 


Notwithstanding that. 

For oM that, although. 
That man is% little bit qf a rogue, 
but notwithstanding he passes 
for kn honest man. 

Although that man is not very 
' well, he notwithstanding works 
a great deal. , 

Although that woman is not 
very pretty, still she is very 
amiable. 


Ne laisser pas de. 

Cethommecst tantsoitpeufripon, 
mais il ne laissc pas de passer 
pV.ur lionnfte homme. 

Quoiqne cet homme ne soit )ms 
bien [lortaiit. il ne laissc pas dc 
travuillcr beaucoup. 

Quoiqne cette femme nc soit pas 
bien jolie, elle ne laisse pas 
d’etre fort aimable. 
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AJtholigh that man has not the 
least talent, yet for uU that he 
boasts a great deal. 

Although that tavern-ke^cr’s 
wife is rather swarthy, yet for 
all tl\at she turns the business 
to gc|pd aocount. < 

I received your letter on the fifth. * 
On the sixth. 

To go hack, to return. 

The top. 

The bottom. 

Up to the top. 

Tlie eldest brother. 
The eldest sister. 

He is the eldest. 

To appear, to seem. 

I aiipear, thou nppearest, he ap¬ 
pears. 

To keep, to maintain. 

My kee])ing or maintenance. 
My keeping costs me six iiuiidrcll 
francs a-year. 

To drive in.Jo eude. 

To converse with. 

«\ conversation. 

To spare. 

Spare yoUr money. 

'J'o get tired. * 

To be tired. 

To handle. 

To lean against. 

I,can against me. 

Lean against the wall. 

2'o aim at. 

Short. 

To stop short. 


Quoique cet hoinme n'ait aucun 
talent, il ne laisse pas de se fairc 
beaueoup valoir. 

Quoique la femme de cet apber- 
giste soit tant suit jteu basanee, 
elle ne laiSse pus de faire valoir 
le bouchon. 

J^ai rcfu votre lettre le cinq. 

Le si.x. 

lietmrner 1 . 

Le haut. 

Le has. 

J usqu’en haut. 

Le frere aind. 

La steur a!ni%. 

C’est liaiud. 


I’aruitrct •; pres, part.porgissanf; 

past part. paru. 

Je parais, tu parais, il parait. 

EntTctenir2*. 

1 Mon eutrefien, 

I M»n entjetien'jie coute si.x cents 
francs par ant 

Enforcer 1 .^ 

} S’entretenir • .ai'ec. 

Uu entretien., • 

M|)aTgner.l.« 
fipargnez votre argent. 

Se lasser (tie before inf ). 

£tre las; fern, lasse (de bef, inf.) 
Manier 1. * 

S’ajipiiyer 1. 

Appuyez-vous sur ffioi. , 
Appuyez-vous centre la muraille 

Gouclter eu joue. • ’ 

CotM. 

S’arreter tout court. 
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Virtue is amiable. La vertu est aimable. 

Vice is odious. Le vice est odicux. 

Obs. A. Tlic definite article is used ir French before substantives 
takeii iu a general sense, and in the whole extent of their signification. 
In such instances no article is made use of in English. Ex. 

Men are mortal. I-es liommes sont mortcls. 

Gold is precious. L’m est prreieiix. 

Corn is sold at a crown a bushel. Le hie se vend un tTu le boisseau. 

Beef costs four pence a pound. Le boeuf cofite ijuatre sous la 

livrc. 

The horror of vice, and the love. L*horreur du vdee et Fainour de 
of virtue, are the delights of la vertu sont lea delices du 
the wise man. sage. 

England is a fine countrj'. | L'AngIcterre est un beau pays. 
Obs. B. The definite article is used also before the names of king¬ 
doms, countries, and jirqvinces'. Ex. 

Italy is the garden of Europe. L’ltalie est le jardin de i'Euro]>e. 

The dog is .he friend and com- Le chien est fami ct le com¬ 
panion of man. jiagnon de /’hotnme. 

Obs. C. 'llie articles are repeated in French before every substantive, 
and agree with it in gender and number. Ex. 

'Ibessaly produces wine, oranges, I io Thesaalie produit rfn viri, rfes 
lemons, olives, and all sorts of | oranges, des citrons, des olives 
fruit. 1 ' et toutes sortes de fruits. 

He ate the bread; meat,’ apples, II a mange le pain, la viande, les 
and cakes; he drank the wine, poinmes et les gkteaux; il a bu 

beer, and cider. , le vin, u hijre et le cidre. 

Beauty, gracefulness, and wit are La beantd, les grfices, ct I’esprit 
valuable endowments when sont des avantages bien pre¬ 
heightened by modesty. cieux, ipiand ils sont releves par 

la mndestie. 

EXERCISE. 

242 . 

Whither shall yon go next year t—I shall go to England, for it is a 
finb kingdom {le royaume), where I intend spending the summer on 

* Except when preceded by en or de. Ex. J'irai en Allemayne h mm 
retour de France, I shall go to Germany on my return from trance. 
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(o) my return from France.—Whither shall you go in the winter?—I 
shall go to Italy, and thence (rfe la) to the West Indies (aux Indes 
(KCi'ltTitales); hut before that I must go to Holland to take leave of 
my friends,—What couiitry*do these people inhabit (kaUter) i —'IJiey 
iuhahit the south (/e midi) of Europe; their countries are called Italy, 
Spain, aqil Portugal, and they themselves are Itafians, Spaniards, or 
Portuguese; 'hut the people onlled Russians, Swedes, and Poles, 
inhabit the north {le ttord) of Europe; and the names of their 
wrantries are Russia, Sweden, and Poland (la Pologne). France is 
separated {separer) from Italy by {par) the Alps {les Alpes), and from 
S|)ain by the Pyrenees {les Pyren(cs). —Though the Mahometans [le 
Mahometan) are forbidden the yse of wine [defendre quelque-chose a 
guelqa’m), yet for all thaksom<^of them drink it.—Has your brother 
eaten any thing this morning ?—He has eaten a great deal; though 
he said he had no appetite, yet, for all that, he ate all the meat, bread, 
and vegetables [les le't/umes), and drank all the wine, beer, an^ eider. 
—.\re eggs {un oeuf) dear at present ?—They arc sold at six francs a 
hundred.—Do you like grapes [le raisin) ?—1 do not only like grapes, 
but also plums [uue prune), almonds, nuts, and all sorts of frdit.— 
Though modesty, candour, and an 'amiable disposition [I’amabiUU) are 
valuable endowments, yet, for all that, there aft some ladies that are 
neither modest, nor candid (candide), nor amiable.—jThe fear of death, 
and the love of life, being natural to men, they ought to shun (/air*) 
vice [le tice), and adhere to [s’attacker d) virtue. 
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Quatre-vingt-deUxieme Lefon." 

To give occasion. ,DownerKc«(t^ebeforeinfin.). 

Do not give him cause to com- Ke lui* donnez ])as lieu de se 
plain. plaindre. 

To leave it to one. ■fS'enrajgw'teraquelqn’v/n. 

I leave it to you. t Je m’en rapporte Si vous. 

A good bargsin. Un bod marchi?. 

To stick or"to abide by a thing. f S’™ tmir ii. 

I abide by the oiler you have f Je in’en tiens al’offrc que vous 
made me. m’avez faite. 

I do not doubt but you are my j Je ne doute pas que vous mc soyez 
' friend. ' , ''' I mon air.!. 

06s. When ^lie verj> dou/er is negatively used it requires at before 
the subjunctive.'; ' 

I do not doubt but he will do it. | J(i ne doute pas qu’il ne le/asse. 

To suffer, to bear. Essiiyer 1. 

They were exposed'to the whide Ils essuyerent tout le feu de la 
fire of the place. place. 

I’o examine one artfully, or to Tirer les vers dunezaquclqu’un. 
draw a secret from one. 

I examined him artfully, and by Je lui ai tird les vers du nez, et 
that means I have made myself pas? ce moyen je me suis mis 

acquainted with all his aflairs. au fait de toutes ses ail'aires. 

To hear, or to put up> prith. En pcssser qtar. 

You will be obliged to put up Vous dtrez obligd d’en passer par 
with all he wishes. tout ce qu’il roudra. 
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Thick. 

A thick cloud, 

A thick heard. 

A burst. 

^ A burst of laughter. 

To burst out laughing. 

• * 'I’o burst out. * 

To burst out a laughing. 
Splendour, brightness. 
To make a great show. 

'1V> light. 

To suffer one's self to be bcafen. 
'lo let or to suffer one’s self to 
fall. 

To suffer one’s self to be insulted. 
'J’o suffer one's self to (lie. 

To let one’s self l)c struck. 

'i'o send back, to send ;>\vay. * 

To extol, to praise up. 

To boast, to praise one’s self. 

Go thither. 

Let us go thither. 

Go tliou. * 

Go (thou) thither. 

Go (thou) awny. 

Let him go thither. 

Let them go thither. 

Go away, begone. 

Let 118 begone. 

Let him go aw&y, let him begone, 
uive me. 

Give it to me. 

Give it to him. 

Give him some. 

Get paid. 

I^t us set out. 
l.e.t us breakfast. 

Let him give it mo. • 

Let him be here at twelve o’clock. 
Let him send it me. 

He may believe it. 


^pais; fern, epaisse. 

Un nuage i^pais. 

Unti barbe epaisse. 

Un eclat. 

Un eclat dc rire. 

Faire un eclat de rire. 
liclater I. 

Jiclater de rire, 

L’eclat. 

•hKuire de I’^clat. 

Lclairer 1. 

Sc liiisser battre. 

Se laisscr tom!>er. 

Se laisser insulter. 

Se laisser mourir. 

Se laivSJior frapper. 

RenvOyer 1. 

V’a’nter*!. 

‘ Se vanter. . 

Alje«-y. 

AlIon.s-y- 

Va'. *•• • . • . 

Vas-y. (See •Lesson LXX« 
Notg*2.)' 

Va-t’en. 

Qu'it y aillc.^ 

QuTls y ailleni;. 

Allez-vous’ en. 

Allons-nojia en. 

(iu’il s’en aille. 

i>ormcz-moi. 

l)onnez-le-raoi. 

Donnez-le^lui. 

l)onnez-lui«en. 

Faites vous payer.* 

Partons. 

JV'jeunons. * 

Qu’il me le donne. 

Qu*il soit ici a midi. 

Qu’il me I’envoie. 

Qu’il le croie. 
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Make an end of it. 
l.«t him finish. 

Let him take it. 
Let her say so. 


Finissez. 

Qii’il finisse. 
Qu’il le preiine. 
Qu’elie le disc. 


llie starling. 

If I were to que,slii)n you as I 
used to do at the beginning of 
onr lesscms, what would you 

. answer i 

We found these questions at first 
rather,ridiculous, hut full of 
confidence in your method, we 
answered as well as the. small 
quantity of words and rules wc 
then possessed allowed us. 

We were not long in-^finding out 
thatthose questions were calcu¬ 
lated to ground us in the rules, 
and to exercise us in conversa¬ 
tion, by the contradictory an¬ 
swers we were obliged to make. 

‘ f 

We can now almost keep up a 
conversaticn in French. 

This phrase doeo not seem to ns 
logically correct. 

We should he ungrateful if we 
allowed such an opportunity to 
escape without expressing our 

' liveliest gratitude tt you. 

In all cases,* at all events.' 

ITie t.ative. 

'ITie insurmountable difficulty. 


I Ijs sansonnet. 

Si je V0U3 posais maintenant 
des questions corame jo vous 
en ai pose au eorainenccment 
de. nos lemons (coirmic j’avais 
gl’aborcl I’habitudc de le faire), 
que rci',)ndriez-vous? 

Nous avons d’ahord trouve ccs 
questions taut soit pen ridi¬ 
cules ; mais pleins de contiance 
cn votre melliodc, nous y avons 
reiiondu aussi hicn que la pe¬ 
tite provision de mots ct de 
princii)C,s que nous acions alors 
pouvait nous Ic permettre. 

Nous n’avoDS }>as tardc a nous 
apercevoir que ces questions 
dtaient calculees pour nous in- 
culquer Ics principes et nous 
exerrer a la conversation j)aj 
lesrtiponscs contradictoircs que 
nous ^tions forces d’y faire. 

Maintenant nous savons prc.sque 
so’itenir une conversation cn 
franfais. 

Cette phrase ne nous parait pas 
logiquement correcte. 

Nous serions des ingrats ai nous 
laissio.is (5chapj)cr une si belle 
occasion, sans vous tdmoigner 
la reconnaissance la plus vive. 

En tout cas. 

■L’homqie ne dans le pays. 

La difficult^ insurmontable. 
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A TABLE 

OF FORMATION OF ALL 'lIlE tENSES IN 'J'lJE FRENCH 
VERBS. 

Prrliminnnj Obft, 'ITiis tables holds prood for the formation of the 
tenses of regular verbs ;*but order to hold good also throughout all 
the irregular verbs, it is only neeessarj’ to know the three persons 
singular of the present tense of the indicative (Lesson XXIV.),^nd tTie 
present and past participles of the verb (l.essons XXXI. and LVIL). 
Tiie knowledge of the three persons singular of the indicative may 
be facilitated by the following rules : 

1. If the first person Angular erfds in e mirtc, the third has the same 
ending, and the second ends in es mute. 

2. Jf the first jierson singular en<ls in « or x, thesecond is the same, 

and the third changes s or x into /; but if the final s of the first and 
second jiersons is pivcoded by c, rf, or/, Jtbe third person singular is 
funned by dropping the letter s. Kx. Je vaincs, tu vaincs, il vainc; 
•Je prend.v, tu jireiuKv, il pre*nd; Jc inetsr, tu il met*. . 

;L In all French verbs the imperfect’ indi^natire, .the present and 
im]K;rlV«.*t sulijunelive, and tlie conditional, hat*e theii* first and second 
jier.-^uiis plural terminated in wvfi ami icz (>j^()us parh'oH.f, vwus parli'Z; 
que nous parlassiows. ffue v()U8 jiarlas-wer; nous piulerio^s. vous jiar- 
lerier); whilst all other simple tenses (except the perfect^efinite, which 
has a particular form. Lesson LXVll L) have ihestj persons terminated 
in ona and ez, cxcejit the following: Dire —vous dites^; efre—nous 
sommeSf vous ^les ; y<//re-»-vou3 failcs. 

As to the formation of the present participle, we have, in Ijcssoni 
LVIL, when the pupils have become familiar.with the tern^nations of 
the present tenses of almost all th^ irregular verbs, traccc^jt to the first 
person plural, and meniH^ned ^he five exccjitions. Tliere Remains,, 
therefore, only the past participle to be known, w^iich wc have men¬ 
tioned whenever it presented any irregularity. •* 


' llic compounds interdire and pr^dire follow the rule, as: Vous m- 
terdisez, vous pr^dises 
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The first, second, and third persons plural arc formed 
from the present participle by changing ant into ms, 
ez, ent. 

'Examjihs. 

Parlimt, Nous parlmis. Vous parlez. Ils parlcnt. 
Fiiiusant, Nous tinissons. *A'ous finissez. lis hnissnnt. 
Recnant, Nous recevons. Tous recevez 11s ri'voivcnt. 
IWaiil, Nous veudons. Vous vendez. 11s veudent. 


Is formed from the present participle by changing ant, 
12 3 1 2 3 

into ais, ais, ait, ions, iez, aknt. Ex. 

Jc parlais. Tu jiarlais. 11 jjarlait. 

Nous ilarliuns.. Vous iiarlioz. 11s parlident. 

Je finissais, Tu fliiissais. II tlnissait. 

N((U3 fiuisficns. Vous linissiez, > &c. tko. 


Is formed t-oin tiie past participle by changing, for the 
first, conjugation, 

„ 12 ? 123 


V into ai. 

• asf a 

%nis, 

dies. 

hent. 

Fob the second and fourth conjugations, 



i and a, info is. 

is, it. 

Imes, 

Ues, 

irent. 

And for the third 

conjugation. 


• 


a into ns. 

us, at, 

* dines. 

Hies, 

ureritn 


Examples. 

Je parlsi. Tu paries. II jiarla. 

Nous parlames. Vous ))arlltes. Ils parlerent. 
Je finis. 'Tu fin^, II fiidt. 

Nous fintrnes. Vous linites. Ils finirent. 
Je vendis. Tu vendis. II vendit. 

Nous vfiidimes. Vons vendites. Ils vendirent. 
Je re^u?. Tu re 9 us.' Il rcfut. 

Nous rl-(;fime8. Vous nt'fites. Ils rc(;urent. 
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ExctprioNS. 


Etant. 

Nous somnJfs. 

Vous Stcs. Ils aont. 

Aya NT. 

Nous ttvoiis. 

Vous avez. Ils out. 

Sacha :?T. 

Nous savons. 

Vous savez. Its savent. 

Faisan’t. , 


Vous laites. Ils fcut. 

PltSAAft'. 


Vous dites. 

At.1 ANT. 


Ils vont. 

Venant. 


’ Ils s'ienneut. 

Tenant. 


lis tienuent. 

Acquehant. 


Ils acquiiTent. 

Mhuuant. 


Ils meiireut. 

Keceva.nt. 


Ils rcyoiveut. 

Devant. 


Ils iloivent. 

Mohvant. 


Ils rncuycnt. 

J’OVVANT. 


Ils jieuyent. 

V<h:i.a.nt. 


Ils veulcnt. 

Ebvant. 


Ils boivent. 

Phenast. 


31s prennent. 

Atant. J’livois. Tu ayaia. 11 avait. 


Nous avions. 

Vous avifz. Ils as'Bienl. 

Sachant. 

Je savuis. 

Tu sacais. 11 savait. 


Noiis savions. 

Vous saviez. Ils savaient. 


COCVEHT, 

Je convrig. 


il. 

iuies, 

ties. 

ireiit. 

Ofikkt, 

J ’oSris, 

» ' 

tt 

• , 

„ 

St 

OUVEUT, 

.Vouvris, 

J* 

tr 

• f 

St • 


„ 

SOV H'EItT, 

Je .soutt'ris,' 


tt 

J. 



'J’enu, 

Je tins, • 

' ins. 

iut, * 

Snmcsji 

lutes. 

inrcnt. 

Ve-no, 

Je vins. 



»J • • 



Mout, , 

Je nwmrus. 

us. 

ut. 

dines. 

itcs, 

ureiit. 

Vt;iu, 

Je veils, 

is, 

it 

Imes, 

ites, 

ireiit. 

Vu, 

Je vis, 

is. 

it 

imes. 

ites. 

irent. 

PllEVU, 

Je previa, , 

is, 

it. 

„ 


„ 

Ceint, 

Je ceijjnis. 

is, 

it, 

tines. 

ites. 

irent. 

Astiieint, 

J’ustrt'i^nis, 

tt 

1. 

»> 

, 

tt • 

(blAINT, 

Jo craiffiiis. 

t 

» 

.. 

• f 

» 

HuPUEINT, 

J’empreij^uis, 

>» 


tt 

»» 

tt 

Knekeint, 

J’enfR'ignis,, 


tt 

St 

f! 


Epueint, 

J'epreijrnis,* 

m 

„ 

tt 

St 

tt • 

Feint, 

Je feij^uis. 

» 


JJ • 

a 

tt 

tIotNI, 

Je joif^nis. 


St 

>» 

tt 

tf' 

OlNT, 

J’oit'uis,. 

St 


>» 

>1 

St 

Feint, 

Je pcignis, 

” 

„ % 

St 

St 

** . 
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(Continued,) 

I'liiir. ,K‘ litiinii. 'hi finiras. II finira, 

iS'uUij litiirons. Vous iinirez. .lls rinirdiit. 

PnToir. Jc provoirai, 'ru])rLVtiiras. I) prcVijiru. 

^ious ])ra'oii‘Oii8. Vous prt-voirez. lls prevoiront.’ 

Rtndre. Je remlnii. 'J'u rcndras. II rcndra. 

Isous rcadrons. Vuus rt-udrcz. Us rcndront.' 


Is forriM-d from the futiiro (if {he auxiliary and the past 
j)ur':ic-ipic ol' aiiollier verb. Ex. 

J'anrui aiuith Tu auras dni, &:c. 


I Is fonnell from the simple future liy thungin;; rai, rus, 
' ru\ roiis^ rc 2 y roul, into rais, mis, raitf rhiis, r/V.:, ruicnl^ 
! Ex>" ' 

! JViiw:‘rffh ■ JVunerais, ice. &c. 



rs 

S. ^ Js fontu'd from the cchiditiowl present of the auxiliary 
a.S and the puk participle. Jtx. 

ilk 

, Jhuiruis j)arl<h 'I’u nurais fini, &c. &c. 


0.’ M 

rlNj 1 

u 

■5 0 

K> 

? e ' 

i 

Is formed from the first yierson of the indicative by throw¬ 
ing out the jironounye. Kx. 

3*ai.me; iinpcrat. aime. 

-O IM 

6 

fs furinet! from tlio present participle liy changing ant 

o, > 

-S 

into e imite. Ex. , 

1 V'<. 

p 

e* 

'o'" 2 


Pnrhmt. Que je yiarle. 

*5;.? s 


\ Finmunl. Uue je liuisse. 


'B 

; SacfmU. Que je sachc. i 

I’ 


Hei'dant. Quo jc rondo! ^ 
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Diivofk. 

Fai.i oiu, 
i'ovvoili. 

•UlCCKVCiU. 

S.-woin. 

V’alohl. 

Vo IK. 
V()i:L(>ik. 

ApI’UYKU. 
IV'.! FLOYliU. 
Ks-viYEll. 
AcQUi'mu. 

(‘()\:KI11. 
('i'i:u.Liu. 
Mor lau. 
Kruoju. 
Pn:r VOIR. 


J’ai. 

Je 8\ii9. 

Je VAIS. 

Jc SAIS. 
Je VEUX. 


Am.ANT. 

'J’enant. 

Vena NT. 

A^Q^rKAN’^. 

Mouhant. 

IIkievant. 

PoUVANT. 

Valant. 


P^XCEPTIONS. 

Je (iesTJii, 
j] fauiira. ^ 

Jc Jic)lU- 5 -iii, &o. 

Jc iTCj'viui, HiC. 

Jc suurai, 

Jc vandrai. &c*. 

Jc verrai, tu-verras, &c. 
Je Youtlrai, &c. • . 

Je fcniii, &c. 

J’apimienn, &c. * 
J’eiuploicrai, &c 
J’cssuicrui, &.G* 
J’act)Ui*rrui, ^»o. 

Je courriti. Ike. 

Je cuciilcrai, &c. 

Jc nioiirrai, &c. 
J’cc'ntrrai, &c. 

II plcuvra. 


Imperat. aie. 
», sois. 


vu. 

gachc. 
vcui}le. • 

* 


Que j’aillo. 

U«e je licime. 
tine je \'icnnc. 
Que j’acfjuicre. 
Que je meure. 
Quo je r<'v<>ivo. 
Que jc puissp. 
Qile je vai'j'e. 


Mouvant. 

A YANT. 

V<U'I.A^•T. 

JiTANT. 

PUVANT. 

Paisant. 

pu ENANT. 


Que jo mciive. 
Que j’aie. 

Que je vetiille. 
Qne je sois. 
Quo je Iioive, 
Q;ui je fasso 
Que jc jircpne. 
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^ ; Is formed from the preterite definite hy changing for the 

B I Urst coiijugation ai (nto asse, and adding 8e for bue 
I three other conjugations. Ex. 

i Je;;flr/ai. Que je parlasse. 

X I Jejinis. Qiic je fiiiisse. i 

j Je repw. Que je re^iisse. ‘ 

^ jjetentfis. Uue y; vendisse, 

j I 

§ 1 Is formed from the present subjunctive of the auxiliary 

o, g and the past part'ciple of another verb. Plx. 

2 5 , ' 

** Uuc j’aie aimc. Quc tu aies fini, &c. 

i <! 


§ ^ Is formed from the imperfect sulijunetive of the auxiliary 
a.« and the past participle of an(»ther verb. Ex. 

S § 

5 Que j^^usse chantc. Uue tu eusses rempli, &c. 


jlp' , i''irst Conjugation, IWhr. 

'c « St'cond ■ „ FintV. 

. *2 S Third „ Uccevoir, 

J1 Fourth • • „ Vendre. 


J T3 

'i xS s . 

ills H 


Is formed from the present infinitive of the auxiliary and 
' tl!e, past participle of another verb. Ex. 

Avoir puM. litre vevu. 


“J^aybe formed from the first person plural of the present 
indicative by changing o»s into fl«f. Ex. 

Nous parlons. Parlant. 

Nous/mwon.?. Fiuiasant. 

Nous recevons. Uecevant. 

Nou^ rendons. Rendant. 


& 


First Conjugatim. Parl^. 
Second „ Fini. 

Third , „ IlefU. 

Fourth ' „ Vendu 
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! Nous'avons. Ayant. 

Nmis soMMES. Jitant. 

Echo! a. ‘ Echt'ant, 

Nona SAVONS. * Sachant. 

SiiOiB. Sdant. 





Inf. Pres. 


38 
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ellesi avatont 
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!ue j'eu<‘Se 
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EXERCISES. 

243 . 

Will you drink a cup of coffee ?—I thank you, I do not like coffee. 
—Then you will diink a glass of wine ?—I have just drunk some.— 
Let us take a walk.-^Willingly (ye Iv vc^ix hieii) \ but where shall wc go 
to?—Come with me into my aunt’s garden; we sliall there tind very 
agreeable society.—I believe it {je le crois hlen)\ but tlic question is 
(cVa7 o savoir) whether this agreeable society will admit me (voudra de 
moi ).—You are welcome every where.—What ails you {quav(‘C-voH!s), 
iny friciKl ?—How do you like that wine?—I like it very well {f-xcellcnt) ; 
but 1 have drunk eiu)ugh of it {siijfisammeni), —Drink once more 
{encore un co7i/7).—No, too much is unwholesome {maL'saiu); 1 know 
my constitution {le temj/eramf'iit). —Do not fall. What is the matter 
wivh you?—I do not know; hut my head is giddy {la fete me tuurne) ; 
I think 1 arn fainting {tomhn en dej'aiilanre ).—1 think so also, for you 
look almost like a dead person {un mort ).—What countryman arc you f 
—I am an Englishman.—You speak French so well that I took you for 
a Frenchman by birth (Frawfaes de nation). —You are jestixig.—Pardon 
me; I do not jest at a!!, flow .h'lig have you been in France.^—A 
few days.—](n earnest {o/rieasement) ?—You doubt it, perhaps, because 
1 speak French; I knew it before I came to France.—How did you 
learn it so well ?—1 did like the prudent .starling. 

Tell me, why are you always on had terms {ilre tovjours en discorde) 
with your wife ? and why du you engage in unprofitable trades {s'nccttper 
de metiers inutiles)^ dt costs so much trouble {avoir bicn de la peine) 
to get {obtenif*) a situation {un emploi) ; and you have a good one and 
neglect it. Do Jou not think of (.s’OJ'^cr a) the future ?—Now Jiilow 
me to speak akp (a 7noii tour). All you have just said seems rea- 
Bonahle; but it is not niy fault, if I have lof>t iriy rejuitation {la re/tu^ 
tation) ; it is that* jf my wife: she has sold rny finest clotlies, my rings 
{une baguc), and- lay gold watch. 1 am full of {ilre charge de) debts, 
and I do not' know what to do.— I will not excuse (j.istifier) your 
wife; hut I know that you have also contributed \,cGntribuer) to your 
ruin {la perte). Women aie generally good when they are left so 
(repeat the adjective). 


244 . 

.. Diai.dGUE. 

The Master .—If 1 were now to ask you such questions as I did in 
ths beginning of our lessons, viz. {telles que ): Have you the hat which 
niy brother has? am I hiipgry? has he tht tree of my brother’s 
^garden ? &c. What woulc^ you answer ? 

The Pupils .—Wc arc obliged {4tre fored) to confess that we found 
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these question? at first rather ridiculous ; hut full of confidence in y6ur 
method, we answered as well as the small quantity of words and rules 
we then jjossessed allowed us. AVe were,'in fact, not long in finding 
out that these questions w(ife calculated to ground us in the rule?, and 
•to cxerejse us in conversation, by the contradictory answers wo were 
ohliged.to make. Uut now that we can almost keep up a conversation 
in the ieautiful language which you teach us, we should answer: It is 
impossible that wo should have the same hat which your brother has, 
for two [lersons cannot have one Ind the same thing. 'I'o the second 
question we should answer, that it^s impossible for us to know whether 
you are hungry or not. As to the last, we should say: that there is 
more than one tree in a garden ? and in asking us whether he has the 
tree of a garden, the (flirasctdocs not seem to us logically correct 
At all events W'c should he ungrateful {in'jTat] if we allowed such an 
opportunity to escape, witliout expressing {k'moiyner) our^ livelfest 
gratitude to you for the trouble you have taken. In arranging those 
wise combinations (lit cniiMnaiiion), you have succeeded in grounding 
ns almost imperceptibly {mjK^ceptihltmnt) in the rules, and exercising 
us in the conversation, of a language which, taught in any othe’r way, 
presents to foreigners, laud even to natjveSj almost insurmountable 
difficulties. (See end of Lesson XXIV.l 
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Qnatrc-vimjf-troisieme Lccon. 


It laclcs (wants) a quarter. 

It wants (lacl<s) a half. 

How nmch docs it want? 

It ftbcs not want mnch. 

It wants but a Irille. 

It lacks but an inch of niy bcin^ 
a-s tall as yon. 

Itlack<'Ml a ^rcat deal of my being 
as rich as you. 

rj'he half. ' 

Ike third part. 
Tlie fourth part. 

You think you hav« rcturm'd me 
ail; a great deal is wantinjt. 


I icll s’en fiiut d'un quart. 

[ f 1,! s'en^aut dc ia Tiioifi<5- 
I <’(unbion sen ibut-il ? 

I 11 III’ sVn faui ])as bcauooup. 
i 11 sV.u faut do jK'u do chose. 

1 II s'en fatitd’nii jiouoe quoje suis 
ans^i grand quo vous. 
i 11 s\-n faJIait do bi-aucoup quo jc 
t* * fusso a*,jssi riche que vous. 

I.u nioilii’. 

\ liC lirrs. 
i Lc quart. 

Vous oroycz m’avoir touti’cndu ; 
U s’ou fa\il da bfa\icouj>. 

• ( Th‘ I'WnchArodamy.i di!. 1702. 

I Boix/c avd horonur, Dirfiou- 

\ paire das DiJJianfl.'s ) 


Ohs. A, Tl s^'riYaut is followed by de when a cpiantity is s]n-k«'n of, 
but when a difference betwrtjn two things‘is spob'/u of it is not foliuwed 


by de. ^ . 

Ike younger is not so good as the 
elder by far. * * 

Our merchants are farfrom giving 
us an idcij of the virtue men¬ 
tioned by ouT'.inissionavics; they 
may be consulted on the depre¬ 
dations of the maqdarins. 

He ia nearly as tall as his brother. 


Le cadet n’eat pas s” sage qt»e 
ruin<b il s’enfaut bcaucoup.— 
The Fit,‘7tc/i Academy^ edit. 1702 
find 179H. 

Ils'cnfautbooucoujiquenos com- 
mer 9 ants nous donnent I’idee 
t de cqtte vertudont nous }»arlent 
I nos i^issionn§.ires: on pfrut les 
consulter sur les brigandages 
des mandari ns.— Mo?itesqiiieUf 
de rEsprit dcs Lois, ch. xxi. 
f I] ne s^eh faut presque rien qu’il 
ne soit aussi grand <jU{‘ son frere. 

Le Diet. Crit. de Fdraud, 
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Obs. B. Ulien il a'm fuul is accom]ianicd by a negation, nr by a 
negative word, such as ;if«, little; gnire, but little; prisque, nearly; 
ri>«, niilliiiig, &c. &e., nr wlien the sentence is interrogative, the sub- 
orilinate proposition takes the negative ne. 


A ilisconrsii* impelled or einbar- 
rasteii by uotjiing goes on and 
tlowsfrofii itself, and sometimes 
jiroceeds inorerapiilly tlian even 
the thought of the orator. 


In afoolinh manner, at ran- 
dum. 

lie tiUks at random like a erazy | 
man I 


To re.snrt to violence. ! 

.A fact. ; 

It i.s a fact. j 

Else., or ih:. \ 

To make, fou of. _ \ 

To contradict, to give one Use lie. j 
Shonld he say so, 1 would give *! 

him the lie. | 

His actions belie his words. ! 

‘ ! 

To scratch. | 


To escape. ’ 

I fell from the t op of the tree to 
the bottom, hut I did not hurt 
myself much. 

I escaj'cd with a scratch. 

The thief has been taken, lint ho 
will escape with a few inonlhs’ 
iinpri.soumerit. 


Un di-scoiirs <pie rion ne lie et 
u’emharrus.se, murelic ct coule 
(le soj-mcme, et il s’eii .fyut peu 
, qii’il li’aille ijnckjue this plus 
vite que la |i(,'iisee irieme do 
* I'orateur.— Boiltuu, Truitt' da 
Sublime, eh, xvi. 


"I* 'A tort et a travers. 

11 parle a tort et k travers comme 
uu fou. 

Mn -venir nn.v voies de fait. ,■ 

Hn fait. 

Cest un fait. 

Oil hit’ll. 

Se inoquei; dk. 

iJemeiitir qudlqu’.nn. 

S’il disait eeja, je Je. dementirais. 

Scs aetiiins draicntcnt, scs pa¬ 
rties. 

Epratigner I. 

•fEn etre rpi Hie pour. 

J’ai tombe du haut de I’arhre en 
has, inuis^e fte me etiis pas fait 
hcaucoiip do inal. 

J’en ai cte qult'e pour une ^gra- 
ligimre. 

Le vol^i^jr a etc pris, niais il en 
sera qnitte pour quelqncs inois 
de prison. 
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By dhli o f. 

By dint of labour. 

By too much weeping, 
you will cry your eyes out. 

1 obtained of him that fiivour by 
dint of entreaty. 

That excepted. ■ 
That fault excepted, he is a good I 
man. ’ I 

'To vie with each other, j 
Those men are trying to rival eacli | 
other. ' 


I Clean. 

Clean linen. 

The more — as. 

The less — as. 

I am the more disc(inteiited with | 
his conduct, ns' he is under ! 
many obligations fo me. ■ 

I am the Ic.w pleased a-Hb bis con- ! 
duct, as I had more right to his j 
friendship. '' , ! 

T wish that. j 

I wish that house belonged to me. 

To muse, to think, j 
I thought a long time on that 
affair. 

To he naked. 

To have the head uncovered. 

To have, the feet uncovered. 


f'A force de. 
t'A force de travail. 
t'A force de plcurcr. 
f i A force de pleurer, vous por- 
drez les yeux. 

f.T’ohtins de lui cette faveur ik 
force de priires. 

f'A cel a pris. 
t' A ce defaut prbs e’est un bor> 
hounne. 

■f'-'l I'envi {I'lin do l aulre). 
t Ces homines trava'dlent h I’envi 
(I’un de I'autrc). 

I’ropre. 

Du lingc propre on hlanc. 

D'aulant plus — (jue. 

D'aidant nwius — quo. 

Jc suis (I’uuinnt pins mccontent do 
sa condiiite, f/u’il ra'a heaucoup 
d’oliligations. 

Je suis irniitani moins sati.-fait de 
sa coniluitc, que j’avais plus de 
droits a son amilid. 

-f- Jc voudrais que. 

t Je 't'oudrais que cette maison fCit 

Rever 1 (d before nonn). 

J’ai Avi longtemps h cclte affaire. 

Eire nu — nue. 
f Avoir la t4te nue. 
f Avoir les pieds mis. 
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04*. C. \\Tum tlio adjective 
&re, to be, it remains invariable. 

To be barefooted. 

To be bareheaded. 

To ride barebacked. 


It, naked, is construed with the verb 
Ex. 

I Etre na-pieds. 
j Etre »a-tete. 

I t Aller k poil.« 


Tit have like to, or to think to f Manquer de ou qtenser. 
have. 1 

Ofts. D Monquer takes tie before the infinitive, but peiiser does 


nut. E.x. 

1 bad like to have lo.'^t my money. <J 

I Ihouebl 1 bail lost my life. 

We b.nl like to have cut our 
tinklers. 

lie was very near fulling.,. i" 

lie wa.s within a hair’s breadth of J 
being Icillcd. 1 

11 c hud like to have died. | 

At, on, or upon your heels. ' [ 

The enemy is at our heels. | 

To strike (in speaking of light- I 
ning). 

The lightning ha,s struck. ’ 

The lightning struck the .ihip. 

While my brother was on the open 
sea. a violent storm rose unex¬ 
pectedly; the lightning struck 
the shi]), which it set on, fire, 
and the whole crew jumpe'd into* 
the sea to save themselves by 
swimming. 

lie was struck with frigid, when 
he saw that the fire was gaining 
on all sides. 

He did not know what to do. 


J’ai manqiid de perdre mon ar¬ 
gent. ' 

.T'ai pense' perdre mon argent. 

.le pensai perdre la vie. 

Xous avons manque de nous 
coujit'r.les doigts. 

' II a maiiijur de loinber. 

II a ihanqiie d'etre toe'. 

11 a pense etre. tuc. 

I’eu s’en est fallu qu’il n’ait <?te 
tuc. 

II a p'ense mourir. 

'A eOs trojisscs.' 

L'cnnemi est a nos trousses. 


t Tomber. 

La foudre 4st tomb^e. 

La foudre tomba sur le vaisseau. 

Mon frere ctant en [ileine mer, il 
snrvintunp grande tempete; la 
fuudre.tomba sub If vaisseau 
qu'elle mit en fen, gt tout I’equi- 
page se jeta dans la m^r pour 
se sauver a.la nage. 

11 fnt,Eaisi de frayeur, en voyant 
que le feu gagnait dc tous les 
rut^B. 

f U ue savait quel parti prendre. 
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lie hesitated no longer. 

I have not litai'd of liim yet. 

» All angel. 

A masterpiece. 
Masterpieces. 

Obs. E. Of a word compounded 
pressed or understood, the Cist word 

Eour o’clock flowers. | 


11 lie b.alanea plus. 

-| Jc ii’ui pas encore cn de sts 
nouvt'lles. 

Ui^. aiige. 

IJn chef d'oMivrc. 

Des chefs d’oeuvre. 

by means of a preposition, ev¬ 
enly takes the mark of the plural. 

lies belles di! nuit. 


Ills or her physiognomy. 
Ills or her .shape. 

. The expression. 

'I he look. 

Contentment. 

Ri'Sjiect. 

Admiration. 

(Iraec, charin. 

Drliglitfolly. 

I'asciuutinf;. 

'I’hiii (slender). 

Uncommonly well. 

Ills or her look inspires respect j 
and adinirntiou. '.' I 


]tht sionomic. 

Sa (aille. 

I.’e-xjtrc.ssion. 

h’iispei’t. 

liC eontontement. 
he respec t. 

L'udmirati.in. 

I .i s graces. 

'A ravir. 

I'liigiigcant. 

Svelte. 

Snpericurement hien. 

Son a.spcet inspire du le-spett e( 
clc radmiratiou. 


EXKUCiSE. 

215 . 

Will you 6e ray guest {manger arre quelgu'w)) ?—I fnank you j n 
triend of mine lia4 invited me to dinner: he has ordered (fuire pr4- 
purcr) my favourite disli [un mcls /a'i:ori).—\Vhat is it i—It is a dish of 
milk {du iaitage).—As for me, I do not like milk-meat: thcr& is 
nothing like (il n'y n rkn tel qii’) a good piece of roast beef or veal.— 
What haji liecome of your younger lirotherf—lie ha.s suflered ship- 
wi'cck {faire naufruye) in going to America.— Yon must give me ar. 
account of that (rnennUr quelque chone). —Very willingly {volimtiers ).— 
Ucing on the open sea, a great storm arose. 'I’lie lightning struck the 
skip and set it on fire. I'he crew jumiied into the sea to siivo them- 
selve.s by swimming. My \)rofher knew not What to do, having never 
, learnt to swim.—He reflected in vain ; he found no means to save his 
life. He was struck with frigid when he saw that the Are was gaming 
on all sides. He hesitated no longer, and jumped into the sta.—Well 
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{eh him), what lias become of him ?—I do not know, having; not hearii 
of him yet.—lint who told yon all that r—My nephew, who was there, 
anil will! saved himself.—As you are talking' of your nejdiow (it pro/ios 
de —) where is he at present.^—Me is in Italy.— Is it loiifr siiicc'you 
heard ofjiiiu ? —I have received a letter from him (/i-day.'—What does 
he writeito you ?—Me writes to me that he is goiiif; to marry a young 
woman Who brings him (r/ai lut'ripjiorle) a hundred thoiesanj crowns. 
—Is she handsome?—Mandsrtrae as an angel; she is a m,isterpicce 
of nature. Her physiognomy is nlild aTid full of expression; her eyes 
are the finest in the {du] world, and her mouth is charming {et sa 
bniiehe est viiijnnnne). .She is neither too tall nor too short; her sha|ie 
is tdender; all her aetion.s anffnll of grace, and her mariners are 
engaging.—IIi'i- look invjiires u'siiect and admiration. She has idso a 
great deal of wit; she speaks several langnages, dances rmcommoii^y 
well, and sings delightfiilly.—My nc]iliew finds in her (/»i truxe) but 
one defeet («« defaut ).—And what i.s tliat defi'Ct?—She is affected 
((lenir drs prelmtious ).—There is nothing perfect in tlie world.—Mow 
happy you are! you arc rieli, yon have a good wife, pretty chihlpeii, a 
Qne house, and all you wish.—Not all, my, friend.—What do you 
desire more ?—Contentm'ent; for you know that he only is b'*!'!’!'' "'lio 
is conlenf jd , * 
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Quatre-v'ingt-qmtrieme Lc^vn. 


To unriddle, to disentangle. 

To find oiit. 

I’o (lisentariprlc. the biiir. 

To n!iri4Une (hffiniltios. 

I hnvr not !)ecn able to iin<l out 
the sense of that phrase. 

A quarrel. 

To Imvc cliffererices (a quarnl) 
with somebody. 

To kd'C fpod care, to shun, 
to beware. 

I will take good rare not to do 
it, ' 

Mind you do ncjt lend that man 
money. 

lie takes good/•are not to answer 
the question wbjch I asked him. 

'J’o a k.a question. 

If you take it into your head to do 
that I will punish you. 

To ‘become, to fit well 



D^ineler Ica clicvcux. 

Doineler des ditlicnltes. 
de ii’ai pas pn dthneler le sens de 
cette plirase. 

Un demelc. 

Avoir clcs dcinfdis avec qinh 
qu'un. 


Se garder de. 

-Te rne garderai Inen de le faire. 

Oardoz-vous bien de preter votre 
argent u cet homme. 

11 se gai'dc bien de rej)r)ndre a la 
qxicstion que je lui ai faite. 

f Faire une question. 

Si vous vous uvisez de le faire, je 
vous punirai. 

I Seoir .3*; pros. part, seyant, 
I or.s/ant. 


• „Ot>s. niis verb is only used in th^ third person sinj'ular and plural. 

Does that become me ? . j Cela me'ied-il ? 

'J'liat does not become you. j Cela nc vous sied ])a?.' 

It doe^ not l)ecomc you to d a that. 11 ne vous sled pas de faire cela. 

That fits you wonderfully well. Cela vous sied ^ merveille. 
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Her liead-dress did not become 
her. 

It does not become you tj) re- 
» proacl) me with it. 


I’d follow from it. 

It follows from it that you should 
not do that. 

IIow is it that you have come so* 
late 1 

I do not know how it is. 

llnw is it that he had not his 
guii? 

I do not know how it haj)]ienc(f 


Sa coiffure lui seyiut mal. 

11 vous sied bien de me le re- 
procher (n» ironical expression). 


S-’ensuiviv 4 . 

II s’ensuit que vous ne devries 
pas faire cela. 

f Comment sc fait-il que vons 
soycz Venn si tard ? 
t Jc ne sais pas comment cela $e 
fait. 

f Comment se faisait-il qu’il 
n'eht pas son fusil f 
t Je nc sais pas comment cpla se 
faisaij.’ 


To fast. 

'I'o be fasting. 

'I’o give notice to. 

To let any body know. 

To war n some one of something. 
Give noliee to that man of his 
brother’s return. 


To clear, to elucidate, to clear up. 
'llie weather is clearing up. 


To refresh. 

Refresh yourself, and return to 
me immediately. 

To whiten, to bleach. 

To blacken. 

To turn pale, to grow pale. 
To grow old. , 

To gi'ow young. 

'I'o blush, to redden. 


Jeuner I. 

£tre ^ jeun. 

Avertir qjuelqu’un de quelque- 
chose!" • 

Avertissewcet homme du retour 
dc.sorf frere. 


Isclaircir 2. 

Le temps s'dclabcit. 


Rafralchir 2,. ^ 

Rafrafohissez-vous, eia revehea 
tout de suite. 

Blanchir 2. 

Noifcir 2. . 

raiir 2 . 

Vieilli'v 2. 

Rajeunir 2. 

Rougir 2, 


} 

I 
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To make merry 

To make one’s self merry. 

He inakes merry at my expense. 

To feign, to dissemble,to'pre- 
tend. 

I feign, thou feigncst, he feigns. 

He knows the art of dissembling. 

To procrastinate, to go slow 
•about. 

I do ndt like to transact business 
with that man, for he always 
goes very slow about it. 

‘ A proof. ’ 

This is a proof. 

To stray, to get- lost, to lose 
one’s self, to lose bne’s 
way. . , • 

. Thvyughi 

The cannqn-ball went through 
the wall.' ' 

I ran him thrp '.gK the body. 


Egayer 1. 

S’%ayer. 

11 s’fgaie h mes d^pcns. 

Fcindre* 4; pres, pnrt./ei- 
gnant; past p.ai t. feint. 

Je feins, tu fcins, il feint. 

II possede Tart de feindre. 

•f; Trakier Ics chases en lon¬ 
gueur. 

Je. n’aime pas h faire des affaires 
avcc cethomrne, parcequ’il traiiie 
^toujours lea chores en longueur. 


Une preuve. 

G’est une preuve. 

S’egarer 1. 

'A trovers le, or 
Au travers de. 

I.e boulet a passe h travers ia 
' muraiPe. 

Je lui ai passe mon epee au travers 
du corps. • 


{ 


EXERCISES. 

246 . 

The Emperor Charles the Fifth {Ckarles Vjainf) being one day out a 
hunting lost his way in the forest, and having come to a house entered 
it to refresh himself. There were in it four men, who pretended to 
sleep. One of them rose^ and approaching tlis emperor, told him he 
had dreamt he should take his watch, and took it. 'llien another rose 
and said that he had dreamt that his surlout fitted him wonderfully, 
and to,ok it. The third took his purse. At last the fourth came up, 
and said he hoped he would not take it ill if he searched him, and ir 
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iluin^ it perceived around the emperor’s neck a email gold chain to 
which a whistle was attached which he wdshed to rob him of. Uut 
tiie emperor said: “ My jjood friend, before depriving me {f\river 
tiaehju*un dt quelque^chose) of this trinket {le bijou\ I must teach you 
Hs virtufj.” Saying this he w'histled. His attendants gens), who 
were socking him, hastened to» the house, and were thunderstruck 
{frapp^ d‘vlnnnemeni) to behold his majefty in such a state. But the 
emperor seeing himself out of daftger ^hors de danger)^ said : “ These 
men {raid des Jwmmes qui) have dreamt all that they liked. 1 wish in 
my turn also to dream.*’ And after having mused a few seconds, he 
said : “ I have dreamt that you «ill four deserve to l)e hanged: *’ which 
was no sooner spoken than c.\^cuted before the house. 

A certain king making ()ne day his entrarme into a towm at >wo 
o’clock in the afternooj) {nprh mid/), the senate sent some deputies («» 
dt'pute) to compliment him. 'I'hc one who was to speak {porier la 
parole) began thus: “ .\lcxandcr the Great, the great Alc.xandtr,*’ and 
stopj)ed short (demeurer court). Tlic king, wlp) W'as very hungry {avoir 
granct/aim), .said; “Al^! my friond, Ale.vander the Great had dined, 
and I am (e/ moijr suis) still fasting.” ITaving said this^hc j)roccc{lcd 
to (continuer son chemiii vers) the hdlel de ville, where a Uxagniiiccnt 
dinner had been prepared for him. 

247 . 

A good old man, being Verj' ill, sent for IfW^vifo, wlw.was still very 
young, and said to her: ^Jy dear, you see th^t my last hour is 

apj)roac^lung, and that 1 am coinjicllcd to leave*you. i^If, therefore, you 
wish me to die in peace.you must do me a*fuvour*(TOJ6'^rdcc). You 
are still young, and will, without doubt, marry a^uin (ap remarier ): 
knowing this, I request of yt)u not toVed ^prendrt^*^ M.’Louis; for I 
confess that I have always j)ecn very jealous of him, #nd am so still. 
I should, therefore, die in dcsj)air(//p4.'e.sy>c7e) if did not promise me 
that.” I'hc wife answered ; “ Sly dear husband (mon cccur), 1 intreat 
you, let not this hinder •you from dying peaceably; for I assure you 
that, if even 1 washed to wed liim 1 could not do so, being already 
promised to another.” * * 

It was customary with Frederick the Great, whenevej.a new soldier 
a}>peared in his guards, asfj him three questions; viz. “"How old 
are you? How long have you been in iny service? Are you satisfied 
with your pay and treatment?” It hajrpened that a young soHifer, 
bom in France, who hold served in his ow^i country, desired to enlist in 
the Prussian sendee.* His figure caused ^litn to be immediately 
cepted; but he was totally ignorant of the German dialect; and his 
cu]>tain giving him notice that the king would question him in that 
tongue the first time he dliould see him, cautioned him at the same 
Gg2 
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time to learn by heart the three answers tliat he was to make, to the 
king. Accordingly he learnt them by the iip-vt day; and as soon as ho 
apjHjared in the ratdps Frederick came up to interrogate him: but be 
happened to begin upon liiin by the scconS question, and asked him,. 
“How long have you been in my service?” “Twenty-one,years,” 
answered the soldier. 'The king, struck with his youth, rtfhicluplainly 
indicated that he had not bol ne a musket as long as that, said to him, 
much astonished, “ How old arc youC ” “ One year, 'an't please your 
majesty (n’en dfplaise a Voire Majesle').” Frederick, more astonished 
still, cried, You or 1 must certaiidy be bereft of our senses.” The 
soldier, who took this for the third tquestion, replied th‘ut.y (aeec 
aplomb), “Both, an’t please your miycsty.” « 
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Quatre-vingt-cinquiJeme Xefon. 


To double. 

The double. 

Your share, your part. 

Aiat merchant asks twice as much 
as he ought. 

You must bargain with him; he 
will give it you for the half. 

You have twice your share. 

You have three times your share. I 


To renew. 

To stun. ' 

Wild, giddy. 

Open, frank, real. • 

To shake somebodyhand." 

I told him yes. 

I told him no. I 

To squeeze. ^ \ 

To lay uj), to put hy. j 

Put your money by. 

As soon as 1 have read my book I 
l)ut it by. • ■ 

I do not care much about goin^ 
to the play to night. 


Doubler 1. 

liC double. 

Votre part (fem.). 
t Ce marchand surfait du double. 

fll faub qne vons marcha'ndiee 
avec’hti; il vous rabattra la 
moitic: • 

Vous avez doub.e part. 

'Vous avez triple part. ■ 


Renouvelet 1 
litourdir 2. 
fitourdi—e.' 

Fraifc—franchc. 

Serrer*la inainaft queliju’un. 
t Je lui dis qir’avi. 
f Je lui dis qiic ndn. 

Server L 

Serrez votrc.argent,^ ' 

Aussitot que j’ai lu raJn h'vrc, jo 
le serre. ’ ^ 

Je ne me soucie pas bcaucoup* 
d’aller a la coroc'dic cc soir. . 


To satisfy one's self with a \ rassasier 1. 
tldny. J 
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I have been eating an hour, and 
I cannot satisfy ray hunger. 

To he satiRfied. 

To quench ones thirst 

I have been drinhing this half- 
honr, but I cannot quench my 
ll\irst. 

To have one’s thirst quenched. 

To thirst for, to he thirstif or 

That is*a i)lo3d-thirsty fellow. • 
On both sides, on cveiy side. 
On all sides. 


Good morhiag, goon day. 

Good'evening, good night. 

Good night, mother. 

Farewell till we meet again. 

I wish you a good morning, Stt, 
Madam. ', , 

How d’ye do? or hW do you 
do? ' 

< i 

How' did you sleep ? 

Hid you sleep well ? 

What sort • of night have yqu 
passed ? r' ' 

'J'hanks for your Kind inquiries; 
gather better thah jVsterday. 

I slept well, thank tiod. 

Pretty well, very well, extremely 
well. 

Remembq'- nlo (presonfi my com- 
jdiments) po Mr., Mrs., Miss, 
Messrs., &o. 

'4iiSutB him (her, them) of my 
regard, iny esteem, ray resj'cct, 
Diy friendship. ' 


til y a line hcure.quc je mange, 
ct jc nc [luis me rassasier; or, 
f Jc mange depuis uno heure ot 
jc jic peux ])as roe rassasier. 

Eire rassasie. 
desaltsrer 1 .' 

II y a une demi-heure qne jc hois, 
inais je nc puis roe desnltcTtr. 

litre desaltt^re. 

litre cdlviT. 

f C’estun homme altdre de sang. 
I )e part et d’aiitrc. 

De toutes parts. 

lion jour, 
lion foir. 

Bon soir, raa roJrc. 

Au revoir. 

J’ai rhonneur de vous souluiiter 
le bonjour, Monsieur, Madame, 
Comincnt.se portc Madame (Mi'ii- 
' sieur. Mademoiselle) ? 
Comment avcz-voiw dortni ? 
Avez-rous bien dornii ? 

Cbnimeq/'. avez-vous passe la 
nuit ? 

Bien sensible k votre attention, 

, un peu mieux qu'hicr. 

J'aibien dormi, grace a Dieu. 
Assez bien, trks-bien, fort bien. 

Presentez mes civilitCs (mea tre.s- 
humbles respects) k Monsieur, 
Myame, Mademoiselle, Mes¬ 
sieurs, &c. 

Assurcz-le (la, Ics) de mes re¬ 
spects, de mon cstime, de ma 
haute 'consideration, de moii 
amitie. 
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• Pray coma in. ; 

I’ass on. Sir, I am in iny own 
liouse. 

If j'ou desire it. 

Forgive me, if I distml) you. 

Not at all, I am at your cora- 
maid. 

How can I serve you ? 

I am come to request your in¬ 
terest. • 

I wish it may prove of service to 
you. ^ 

You will infinitely ^blige me.* 

I’ray reckon on my gratitude. 

Pray dispose of me on all oc- | 
easions. I 

You are very kind. | 

1'ou do me honour. 

I <11 n refuse you nothifig. 

1 sliidl most willingly undertake 

Voii are extremely kind. 

V thousand thanks. 

1 shall he infinitely ohliged to 
you. 

i’ou arc very kind, 
i'ou flatter me extremely, 
t our kindness is extreme.' 
cannot thank you sufficiently. ! 


Donnez-vons la jieino d’entrer. 

Passez, Monsieur, jo suis chea 
moi. 

Vous le voulez .> • 

Pardon, si je vous derange. 

Nullcment, je suis a vos ordres. 

En quoi puis-je vous Mre utile ? 

Je viens vous demander votro 
protection. 

Je souhaitc qu’elle puissc vous 
fitre utile. 

Vous m’ohligerez inflniment. 

Comptez stir ma vive reeongais- 
sance. . 

Di.sposez de moi en toute oc¬ 
casion. 

Vous etes hien hon. 

Vous.ihe faites honneur. 

Je.n’a} rien a vous refuser. 

Je ra'en charge afec plaisir. 

C’est un effet de votre hontc. 

.Mijle remerclments. 

Je vous en aurai des ohligalions 
infmi^. . 

Vous avez tflen de la honti'. 

Vous me flattrz heaueoup. 

Vos ptocedi's'sont tres-honncles. 

Je Be saura^s assea vous en re- 
mcrcicr. . 


Ulow me, my lady, to •introduce 
to you .Mr. (i., an old friend of 
our family. 

am delighted to hccorae ac¬ 
quainted with you. , , 

shall do all in my pom%r to (k- 
serve your good opinion. 

How me to introduqe’to you Mr. 
n., whose brother has rendered 
such eminent services to your 
cousin. 


Permettez, Madame, qne je vous 
presentc Monsieur de G. commo 
ancicn ami de notre fainillc. • 
Je suis eharmce* .\Ionsicur/ de 
faire. votre congaissance. 

Je ferai tout ce qui sciti en rntni 
pouvoir, pour me rendre digne 
de VOS bonnes graecs. • ' 

Mg jilames, jicrmcttez qne je vous 
picsente M. de B. dont k frere 
a rendu de si e'minent# servias 
h votre cousin. 
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How happy we are to see you at ] 
our house! 


It is the prerogative of gi'eat men 
to conquer envy; merit gives it 
birth, and merit destroys it. 


Ah! Monsieur, quc nous sommes 
enohantdes de vous recevoir 
chez nous I 

C’est le privilege ties 'grands 
* homraes de vaincrc I’enVie; le 
merite la fait naitre, h mdrite 
la fait mourir. 


IDIOMATICAL EXPRESSIONS HEPENDING 
Isi. On the Use of a Noun. 


She does every thing graoefully. 

These are very beautiful pictures. 

The German interest was contrary 
to the Russian. 

Ghcer U]>, soldiers,' the day is 
ours. 

To sleep very late. t 

To be on the brink of rpin. 

To cast a mist before on'e’ls eyes. 

To fret and fume. 

To share the profit. ' 

To put somebody to the sword. 

To meet with one’s,jnatch. • 

Qncl On the 

What day of the month is it ? 

All blessings come from God. 

♦ 

Is that you. opinion ?—Oo not 
question it. ' 

.Are those your servants?—Yes, 
they arc. 

Madam, are you the mother of 
that child ?—Yes, I am. . 

Eadies, are you the strangers that 
have been announced to me ?— 
Yes, we ai'e. 


Ellc a de la grace dans tout ee 
qu’elle fait. 

Yoila des tableaux d'une grande 
beanie. 

L'interet de VAUemngne etait op- 
jiose a eelui de la Kvssie. 

Courage, soldats, la ricloire est ii 
nous. 

Dorinir la grasse matinee. 

Eire a deux doigts de sa perte. 

Jeter de la poudre au.x yeux. 

Je*cr feu et fiamme. 

Partagrr le gateau. 

Passer quelqu’un au fil de I’epee. 

Tro'uver sqn maitre. 

Use of a Pronoun. 

I ^ifeZ qnantihme du mois avons- 
nons ?' 

7’ous Ics biens noos viennent de 
Dieu. 

Est-ce Ih votre opinion ?—Ne 

' dontez point qne ce ne Ja soil. 

Sent-ce la vos domestignes ?— 
Old, ce les sont. 

Madame, jtes-vous/a m?re de Cet 
enfant ?—..Oui, je la snis. 

Mesdames,etes- vous let ftranghres 
qu’on m’a annonedes?—Oui, 
nous ./cs sommes. 
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Ladies, are yoH pleased with that 
music ?—Yes, we are. 

Madam, are you a mother l—^Yes, 
I am. • 

Madam,-are you ill ?—Yes, I am. 

. • 

Madam, how long hare you been 
married ?—A year. 

Xs it long since yon arrived ?—A 
fortnight. 

Although thatwomanshows more 
resolution than the others, she 
is nevertheless not the least 
afflicted. 

That woman has the art of shed¬ 
ding tears, even when she is 
least afflicted. 

Tliat woman jiroposed herself as 
a model /or Aer children. 

He (or she) has not succeeded in 
that stratagem. 


Mesdames, Stes-vous contentesrfs 
cette musique?—Oui, nous It 
sommes. 

Madame, ^tes-vous mere ? —Oui, 
je le snis. • 

Madame, ites-vous malade?—^ 
Opi, je h snis. 

Madame, depuis quel temps ^tes- 
vous mcriee ?—.Te le suis depuis 
un an. 

Y a-t-i! long-temps que vous ^tes 
arrive'e" — Je le suis depuis 
quinze jours. 

Quoique cette femme montre plus 
de fermete que les auttes, elle 
n’est pas pour cela la moins 
affligi'e. 

Cette feipme a Tart de repandre 
des homes dans le temps mfme 
qifelle.est le moii^ effig^e. 

Cette femme 5 ’cst propos«5 pour 
uiodt'le h ses enfants. 

Cette ruse ne lifi a pas rciissi. 


Srd. On the Use of a VcHf, viz. 


( 0 ) Avoia, 


To he free and open. , 

To be full of business. » 

'J’o take fire presently. 

The dry weather we had in the' 
spring has destroyed .all the 
fruit. 

( 6 ) 

To put to the vote. 

Life is at stake. 

My honour is concerned in it. 

'Tliat is understood. 

To act deliberately. 

To go full speed. 

Shall you go to the opera this 
evening I —Y'es, 1 shall. 


Aeoir Ip coenr sur lesi^vres. 
Afoir des affaSes paT-dcssus les 
yeux. ■ • , 

Avoir la tdte pfts dn bonnet, 
l.a sechcresse qu’il y a ea au pnn- 
h mps a fait perir tons les fruits. 


Alter aux voix. 

II y va de la vie. 

II y va de mon honnem. 

Ccla va sans dire. 

A//ct«i»s a pas. 

Alter k bride abattue. 

1 rez-vous cc soir a Topers ?—Ooi. 
firai. 


Ali.su. 
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Would you chaerfully go to Iriez-rous avcc pl&isir k Rome I— 

Rome!—^Yes, I would. Oui,/irai*. 


(. 0 ) 

To pass one’s time Vneirily. 

To fall upon the enemy. 

The sun is in my eyes. > 

To know not which way to turn. 
To give full power. 

To help. 

To give largely. 

Lucrelia killed herself, 

' . ('/) 
Establish rules for yourself, and 
never deviate from them. 

'I'o forgive somebody. 

To prosper. 

To fence. 

To give a deaf ear. 

To do something .secretly. 


Donneb, 

I Se denser du Ixm temps. 

I .Denser sur Tennemi. 
i Eft soleil me dense dans la vue. 
!( No savoir oh domer de la tete. 
Ttanner carte blanche. 

Vonner un co\\p de main 
,T)<inntT a pleines mains. 
LuerheO'S’est donndla mort. 


Failes-votis des princii>rs dont 
vous nc ^ous ecnrtie: jamais. 
Faire gi-aoe a quclqu’un. 

Faire hicn ses affaires. 

Fiiire dfcs armes. 

Faire la sourde oreille. 

Faire quelquc-ehose sous main. 


Faire. 


JoVF.R. 

To run all chance. Joaer a qnitte on double. 

To perform a" play. • j Joiier une piece do theatre. 

To throw one’s last .stake. j ./oner de son reste. 

< 

(/) .\l,l, SORTS or VuRUB. 

I ailmit that it is'so. . Je ii’en t’iscoariens jias. 

I cannot accomplish it. .Ic nc puis cn rcitir a bout. 

To fight. ' I'll) venir ana mains. 

It i.s an endless business. ■ C’cst la mer a Iioire. 

To interrupt one tvho speaks. CoiiperAa parole .'i ipiclqii’iin. 

To allay one’s passion. ! Mettre de Tcau dans son vin. 

To raise an army. _ Meltre une armfe sur pied. 

That vr'inf flies up to the head. Ce vin porte k la t£tc. 

Not to know which way to turn. Ne savoir sur quel pied denser. 

* I 

Of'S. A. ■ Let us in addition rcmarR that there are in Fiicnch a great 
ipany proverbs or'proverbial forms of expression, of which the follow¬ 
ing are most in use. , 

Assiduity makes alUhings easy. | W force de forger, on devient for- 

i geron. 

Itvil be to him that evil thinks. I *.V qui vent mal, mal arrive 
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A desperate disease must have a 
desiJorate cure. 

Fair words cost nothing. 

* . 

A goodmamc is better than riches 

It is ^ot the cowl makes tfie 
friar. 

;M1 is not lost thiit is delayed, 
(lliurity begins at liome. 

Harking dogs seldom bite. * 
'I'o kill two birds with one stitne. 
.Strike the iron while it is hot. 

(rood .stomach is the best sauce. 
Smooth water runs deeji. 

It is Ix'tter to he envied than 
])ilie(l. . 

Hettcr l.ite than never. 

All’s well that ends well. 

1 II giifU:n gooili never pro.sper. 

•Y word to the wise is enough. 
Short reckonings make* long 
friends. • 

(tjiportunity niahes the thief. 

.\o ple.asure wilhout ]i:iin. 

Where nothing is to'^e had/the 
king loses his right, 
llojiie was pot built in a day. 

No money, no jiater-nostcr. , 

It is one thing to promise, and 
another to perform. 

Do well, and have well. 

•Nothing venture, nothing have. 
Who makes himself a sheep, him 
the wolf cateth. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

'IVuth is not to be spoken at all 
times. 

Cat after kind. 

An honest roan is as good as his 
word. 


I Aux grands maux les grands re- 
i modes. 

Beau parler n’ecorche pas la 
langue. 

Bonne renoBimdevautmicux que 
ceinturc dori%. 

I/ljabit ne fait ])as le moino. 

I f'e qui cst dilTc're n’est pas perdu. 
Charitehien ordonnde commence 
liar soi-meme. 

Chicn qui ahoic nc mord pas. 
Faire d’une pierre deux coups. 

II fant hattre Ic for qnand Best 
chaud. • 

i 11 n’est sauce quo d'aiipdtit. 

11 n’est iiirc can quel’ean qui dorl. 
II I’aut jnieux faire envie que jiitie. 

Mitux ’nant tard lyte-jamais. 

■l,:i fill t'oiironne I’oeu'Te..- 
tlni vent la fin vent les moyens. 

I Bien mal aeqiiis nc']irofite ja- 
I —mais. 

i Le sage enfend k deini-mot. 

I Les'hdtisrcorajiteS-font les hons 
I .amis. . 

; L'oecii^ilm'faiiJc larron. 

Nul hien suns peine. 

Ou il n’y a jien, l^roi petd st s 
I droits. • j 
j Paris n’a pas pte fcit duns un jour. 

I Point d’aj'gant, point de Suisse. 

I Promettre et tenir sunt deux. 

Qui fera bien, bien Irnuvera. 

Qui nc Imiarde riw n’a rien. 

Qui se fait brebis, *le lonp le 
mange. 

Tout cc qui brille n’est pas or. 
Toute vf'riW n’est pas bonqe- a 
dire. 

Bob*chien chasse de race. 

Un honnfite homme n’a quo sa 
parole. 
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One misfortune comes on the 
neck of another. 

A bird in the hand is worth two 
in i^he hush. 


Un malheur nc vient jamais seul. 

Un ticns vaut mieux que deux tu 
I’auras. 


It is the finest country «n Europe. I Gest le plus beau pays «f<TEu- 
' 1 rope. 

Obs. B. Wlien a relative siiperlatiie is to be expressed, the Englisji 
preposition in is rendered into Frenah by the' genitive case. Ex. 
Candia is one of the most agree* Candie est une des iles les phis 
able islands in the Mediterra- agrdablys de la Mediterrance. 


He lives in his retreat like a real 11 vit dans sa retrmte en vmi phi- 
philosopher. losophe. 

Obs. C. Like is rendered by en when it means equal to. Ex. 

You live like a king. ' , Vous viver. en roi. 

He acts We a .madman. , II agit eiiYuricux. 

To behsve like a blunderer. ! Sc conduire en etourdi. 

Who knocks as if he were master i Qui frappo en maitre oil jc suis ? 
where I am ? i 


EXEUCISES. 

V 

248. 

A man h^d two sons, ope of whom li.kcd to sleep very late in the 
morning (la'grassi'matinee) and the other wa? very industrious, and 
always rose very tarly. The latter (celai-ci') having one day gone out 
very early found a purse well filled with money. He '.•an to his 
brother to inform him'(/wire part de quelque-chose h quelqu'un) of his 
good luck (la bonne fortune), and said to him.: “ See, Louis, what is 
got (gnijner) by (o) rising early ? ”—“ Faith (ma /oi)! ” answered his 
'brother, “ if the person to whom it belongs had not risen earlier than 
I, he would not have lost it.” 

A lazy young fellow being asked, Ahat mk'le him lie (raster) in bed 
ho long?—“I am busied (&re occup^)'’ says he, ‘‘in hearing counsel 
every morning. Industry (fe travail) advises me to get up j sloth (la 
paresse) to lie still; and so they give me twenty reasons pro and con 
(poor el centre). It is ray fiart (e’est b wpi) to'hear what is siud on 
both sides; and by the time the cause (la cause) is over (entendue) 
dinner is ready.” 
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It was a beautiful turn given by a great lady, who, being (on racontt 
m beau trait d’ —) asked where her husband was, when he lay con¬ 
cealed {dtre cache) for having been deeply concerned in a conB{)iracy 
(peter ocoir tremp^ dans i4i*eonspirafion), resolutely ifiourageusement) 
answerefl, she had hid him. This confession (an areii) drew her before 
the kiijg, who told her, nothing.but her discovering where her lord was 
concealed could save her from the torture ne pouvail ^chopper b 

h torture qu’en decouvrant la retfaite de son epoux). “And will that 
dd (suffire*)i” said the lady. “Yes,” says the king, “I give you 
iny word for it.” "'I'hen,” says ^le, “ I have hid him in my heart, 
where you will find him.” A\iliich surprising answer [cette rdponse 
admirable) charmed hcr*cncraies. 

240. 

Cornelia, the illustrious (illustre) mother of the Gracchi (des Gracques), 
after the death of her husband, who left her with twelve children, 
applied herself to (se vouer a) the care of her family, with a wisdom (la 
saqesse) and prudence that acquired for (aequeiir*) her universal 
esteem [i’estime universqlle). Only three out, of (d’entre) the twelve 
lived to years of maturity (/’oye mir) ; one daughter, Scnq)rdma, whom 
she married to the second Scipio Africanus; and two sons, ItWrius 
and Cains, whom she brought up (e'lever) with so much care, that, 
though they were generally acknowledged (savoir* gdiidralement) to 
have been born with tlic most happy dL«positions (la disposition'!, it was 
jmlged that they were still qiore indebted (rii;c .tedevable) to education 
than nature. I’he answer she gave (fairs ') a* Campanian lady (une 
dame de Campanie) concerning* them (b tear ^suJietf is very famous 
(fameux — se), and includes in it (renfermer) gig;at inslihction for ladies 
and mothers. ■ ^ ^ 

That lady, who wasi-very rich, and/und of pou^i and* show (etre 
passionne pour Ic fuste et I’eclat), having displayed (e'tukr) her diamonds 
(le diamaiil),.pcarh (la perk), and richest jeivels,’earnestly desired 
Cornelia to let her see her jewela also. Cornells ile.xterously (adroile- 
menl) turned thd conver^tion to another subject to wait the return of 
her sons, who were gone to the public schools. When they returned 
and entered their mother’s apartment, she said to the Campanian lady, 
})ointing to them (montrer) : “ These are my jettipls, and the jnly orna¬ 
ments (la parure) I prize (jrriscr)^” And such ornamcn,ts, which are 
the strength (la force) a«d support (le soutien) of society,*add a 
brighter lustre (an plus grand lustre) to tin! fair (la beauli) than all the 
jewels of the East (de I'Orienl) 
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Quatre-vingt-sivieine Le^on. 


RECAPITUL-Vl'ION OP TMIC IUJLRS-()1’ SVNTAX OR 

, CONSrKUC'J'IOX. 

1 st. Yhe adjectives, beau, fine •, ; bon, f’ood; luul; 

mcchanti wicked; (/rand, great; f/ros, big; petit, litlb'; jeanc, young; 
vieux, old; nii.Ulenr, belter; mo'ndre, less; and saint, holy; j)iTCcdc 
the st:bstautive ‘ j others, j>avtiridarly those expressing the name of 
nations, and those denoliag colour or shajie, follow it. Also when two 
or more udjeqtives refer to the same noun, they are usually jduced after 
it-, Kx. IJn bo:i enfant, a good cliild ; un niMiant (jargon, a naughty 
boy; la langue fran</(dse, the French laugitage; un chapeau blanc, 
a white hat; un. bus noir, a black stocking; utte table ronde, a round 
table; un rai bon ei '/c«cVct,y. a good and generous king; uneftmme 
jeunc, riche el veriuc.use, a young, rich, and virtuous woman. (See Obs. 
C. Less. XXVI.; Ol.s. &. Less. XXXVIlL, and Note 1, Less. XXVL; 
and many other fexaniples in the forcgtdng lessons and exercises.) 

2 nd. llie adverb nsudlly stands after the ^iinjile i<-nse, and after the. 
Au.xiliary in a co^njajund'lcn.se of the v»rl). Kx. Jc sors pins lard que 
vous, I go out luttir than you. (* ** i.,(&5on XXX.) *^^UIez-vous (invhjnefois itu 
hal? Do yov sometimes go to the Imll? J'g vuis (pielqucfoit, I do 
go thither sometimes,. (Lesson XXXII.) Votre. smur pai^e bint, yottr 
sister s])eaks well. Elk a bien jiarle, she has spoken well. \^>trc fierc 
a-t-il bicn icrii son theme ? Did your brother \viitc his exercise well ? 11 
Fa bien ecrit, he did write it well. (Lesson XXXV.) Je n’ai jamais fait 

* The adjective cher, dear, also sUnds before the noun, except when 
^ it dent/tes the price of a thing, fix. Moh eher ami, my dear friend; 
t»a chhe smr, ray dear sister; but un fusil cher, a dear gun; une table 
chjtre, a dear table." 

^ The following particularities, with respect to the place of the adjec¬ 
tive, must be remarked: f/r qrqnd kgmme means a great man, and un 

** komme grand, a tall man; »* J'grcmejl'r^nle, afaf woman, and unc femme 
grosse, a woman with child; U7ie sage-femme, a midwife, and une femmt 
sage, a wise or modest woman; un galant homme, a man of honour, and 
un homme galant, a courtier. , 
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;lc rnal 4 persoiine, I have never done harm to any body. (Lesson 
XLIV.) And numerous other exauiples in tlie preceding lessons. 

04s. A. In French the adverb is never put between the nominative 
and the yerb, as it is in Eifglish. E.x. Je Ic vois^sooven/, I often see 
liim. Jo lui parle sourent, I often speak to him or her. 11 n’a jamais 
eu tort Si raison, ho never has Ijeen citlier right or wrong. And nume¬ 
rous other examples in the preceding lessofts and exercises. 

3rd. The prejiosilions always staml before the word which they 
govern, and never after, as is sometfines the case in I'lnglish. Ex. De 
(pioi .avez-vous besoin ? 'What are you in want off (Lesson XXIII.) 'A 
<jui ecrivez-voiis? Whum arc you writing/o (Lesson XXIX.) Ve 
(pii parlez-voiis ? Who’rn do*you speak off De qnoi parlcnt-ils? 
M'hat are tlicy Ei)eaking o/i"' (Lesson XLI.) X)c qui avons-nous ate 
lilarnes ? 'Whom have we been blamed b>j f (Lesson XLIX.) And 
numerous other exaiiiiilvs in the foregoing lesson.s and exercises. 


•1th. A sentence is («) either allirmative, (4) or interrogative, (e) or 
negative, (d) or it is both inlerrogative and negative. ' 

(a) In an affirmatii’c •.sentence Ille noniin'ative jirecedes the verb. 
Ex. h'homme a le crayon, the man has the pentil. (Lesstm'VH.) 11 a 
le coflre, he hasthe trunk. (Lcs.son ’NTI.) Cos rn/an/xsoiiAaim^s par- 
cccpi'iA sx»/ sludieux et sages, these children are loved becjuise they 
are .studious and good. (Le.sson Xl.ll^ ^ AW enfants ont etc loue's et 
rccomjxnscs iiarccqu’iA' onl etc sages et assidus, our children have 
been praised and rewardeddiccausc they liavcilg'en good,and studious 
I, Lesson XLIX.) And numerous other cxainplcs. in the preceding 
Ics.sons and e.\creise.s. * ^ * 

4) 111 an interrogative sentence two lhings«are to BS considered, m. 

1. li t he nominative i-s a ])eysonal jironouv, or the indefinite pronoun 

on, it follows the siin|iRi tense, and stasids after tlie huxilias-y in a com- 
jiouiid tense of the verb. Ex. Surcz-ootis corivei ’.Do you kiuAv how 
to write.? Artt-i/lire ? Docslie know how to read ?• (iJesson XX'STI.) 
lintetidez-vous Ip bruit du vent ?• Do you hear tfio roaring of the wind ? 
(Lesson XXXV.) A t-an opporte nies souliersi Have they brought 
my .shoes ? A-l-on pu tnmver Ics livre.s ? Have they been able to find 
the hooks ? Peut-on Ics trouver a present ! Can they find them now ? 
tLc.Sbon XXXVIl.) li'st-il enfin arrive? Has he arlivyi at last? 
(Lesson XLIl.) enfin^ Does he come at Ijst.? (Lesson 

XLIl.) Veut-il se chauiWr? Woes he wish to warm himself? "(Lesson 
XLIII.) Anil numerous other examples in what precedes. 

2. But if tlie nominative is a substantive, or any other than the jnst- 


inentioned pronouns, H jireced es tl^„yerlj,^and the personal pronoun 
(il, elle, its, elles) follows tire (uirt) or its'B’x^iliary. Ex. L’homme a-i-i^ 
mes beaux pistolets ? Has the man my fine pistols ? Le pardon les a-t- 


itf lias the hoy them ? Les homines ies on t-ik f Have the men them? 
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(Lesson XI.) Votre p^re a'me-t-il son fils ? Does your fattier, love Ills 
son? (Lesson XXIV.) Voire;j^re «/-:?parti? Has your fattier set 
out.’ Vos amis sont-ils partis ? ' Have your friends set out ? (lesson 
XXXIV.) Jj« domcflique revieat-il de boiirieheure du niagasin ? Does 
the servant return early from the warehouse? (Lesson XXXVI.) 
Votre siBur est-elle arrivee? Has youi sister arrived ? Votre n.hre est- 
elle venue! Has your mother come? Les femmes sout-elles venues! 
Have the women come ? Quclqu’ut. est-il vcnu en mon absence ? Has 
any body called during my absence ? Mon chapeau est sur la table; le 
votre est-il sur le banc et cc'.ui de ma soeur est-il sur la chaise ? My hat 
is upon the table; is yours upon the Ii.;nch, and is my sister’s ujiunthe 
chair ? (Lesson LVIl.) And a great many other c.vamples in the pre¬ 
ceding lessons and exercises. 

Obs.^B. If the personal jironoun be in any' other case tlian the 
nominative, it precedes the verb in an interrogative sentence the same 
as in the affirmative sentence. See rules 0 and 7 hereafter. K.v. 
L’aimer-vous ? Do you love him ? Le vendez vous ? Do you sell it ? 
Votts' envoie-U\l le billtt ? Docs he send you the note? (Lesson 
XXIV.) M’ecoutez-vous! Do you listen to ir-e ? (Lesson XXVI.) jl/e 
faites-pous vdir votre fusil ? Do you show your gun to me?" (Lesson 
XXVII.) M’aeez-vous dit Ic mot ? Have you told me the word ? 
Voas o-t-il dit cela? Has he told you that? Lai oner-voiis ditcela? 
Have you toM him that ? M^nnpekz-voas f Do you call me ? Les acez- 
vousjetes? Have you thrown them away ? (Lesson XXXIII.) Me 
promettez-vous de vc'nir? Do you promise me to come? (I.<‘sson 
XXXV.) Vou.5 r<nd-il votre livre? Docs he return you your hook? 
(Lesson XXXIX.) Voir paic-t il le couteau ? Docs he pay you for the 
knife? (Lesson XL.) V»»s ai-jo fait du mal ? Have I hurt you ? And 
a great mapy other examines in what precedes. ■ 

Obs. C. ^.Vhen'thcreisan int;rrogative pronfcun in the interrogative 
sentence it also Stands at the head whatever may be its case. Ex. Qiii 
est la ? Who is tiicrc ? Qii'avez-vous fait ? What hav4 you done ? 
Quel ffarpon a achete ces livres, et a qai en a-t-il fait pfe'sent ? Which 
boy has brought those books, and to whom has he given them ? 'A qiii 
voulez-vous repondre ? To whom do you wish to answer ? (licsson 
XXL) ' gai es/ce chapeau ? Whose hat is that ? (Lesson XXIX.) 
'A qui dcrr'vez-vous! To whom do yOu write ? (Lesson XXIX.) De 
quoi votre oncle se r^jouit-il ? W’hat, does your uncle rejoice at ? 'A 
, quelle hture vous dtes-vous couchd ? At.what b’clock did you go to bed ? 
'A quelle heure s'est-il couelid hier? At what o’clock did he go to bed 
yesterday ? (Lesson XLIV.) And numerous other examples in the 
preceding lessons and exeipvies. 

« (c) In a negative sentenyce/Te follows‘iiiimediately the nominative of 
the verb; and the other negative words, such as, pas, point, jamais, &o 
follow the verb in a simple tense, and its auxiliary in a comjiound one. 
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Ex. Jc ne ra,i yjrfA', I have it not. Vous n’avez rien de bon, you have 
nothiu'J 1^00(1. (Lesson VI.) II ne vcMtpas y restcr, he will not stay 
tlicrc. II 7ie va pas, he does not go. II n’en a, pas hesoin, he i§ not 
in want of it. (Lesson Vous n’y jamais CiC', you have 

neverhchn there. (Lesson XXXI.) Jc 7i*ai jama/jr fait de mal a personne, 
I have^cve^^ done harm to auy.pnc. (Lesson XLIV^.) 11 ne pent }ms 
vous donner de pain, car ii ?/’on a pas, h« cannot give you any bread, 
for he has none. (Lesson XLIV.^ Jc Ics ai pas connus, I have not 
been acquainted with tlu in, (Lesson XXXJll.) Je ne Ic orois pas, I do 
not believe him. (Lesson XlviV.J Jc w’ai rit« jeto, I liave thrown 
away nothing. (I.csson XLIX.'^ 11 «’a rten laisst; tomber, he has not 
drojft any tbitig-. Jc 7>6*ine Ics suis pus ra])j)ek^'5, I have not recollected 
tlu'in. Je ve me suis./m sauvts I did not run away. (Lesson LI.) 
i^nll luinierous otb.er e.\amplcs in the foregoing lessons and exer- 
cLes. 

/>. If tin; verit i.s in the infinitive huth negations precede it. 
Ex. II m'aitiie lr<'p puur ne pas le faire, he is too fond of me not to do 
it. 11 fiiitl ct!-, jH-u sen-'o pour ne jias voir celo, one must be a fSol not 
to }K'rci.ive iluit. (Lc?.*. 4 >n LXXll*)* Atid^ uumerous other examples in 
the foregoing lessons and exercises. * • 

{(J) If the Rentcn{;e is both interrogative and negative its construc¬ 
tion is c.vactl}’’ the same as wdicn it is inten’ogativc, only the negative?n» 
stands at tlie head of the sentence, aiuHlie other negative words follow 
the verb in a simple tcu.-^e, and its au.xiliary in a compound one. Ex. 
Kv savez-vous tVrire?» Do you not.lgjcAv how Ao write? Ne 
sait-il pas lire ? Docs he imt know h(*w to road Nh-ntendez-vous 
le briiit dll vent r Do you not*licar the roaring cj the wind? &c. &c. 
Nr pourricz-vous pas me (lire qiul cst le cheuiin lo’pUis court pour 
arriver a la {)orlc de.Ia ville^? Could you, not tell me ^•hich is the 
iieurcst way t{» the (•ity*-gater (Lcssun»LXXll.) Ahd nulTicrous other 
cxaiujilcs in this work. " ^ 

5{h. Iho personal proiiouus*stand immediate’^ after the verb by 
whicii they are govcracti when it is in the imperative without a nega¬ 
tion L li^x. Donmz-h'-moi, give it me, Fnvoyez-le4ui, send it to him. 
Ethpnudez-le-lui, borrow it of (or from) him: (Lesson LXX.) 


* As to tlie third persoVof ll^ inipcralivc, it cannot be considered as, 
an cxcci)tion to this rule, as it is in fact nothing l)ut the present of the 
subjunctive with a verb, such asje vet(X,jc souhaite; je co«scrt5, il fapf, 
ur.iierstood. the conjunction qiie at the licad of a sentence gcncrjdly 
marking order, wish, c^«a;ew{^nWi5|frc^ui.’e, when wc say (IjCSSoii 
LXXXU.), (jidil me iknrotc, ic\- Jum semn^me; qu^il le croie, he’may* 
believe it; qu'eUo le disc., let licr say so; quHl lepreune, let him take it, 
it is as much as if we said : je veux,jc souhaite, ilfaut,je cunsens, qu'ii 
me Vencoie, qviil ic croic, qu^elle le dhe, Iko. 
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6th. But when the vcrh is not in llic iinjicrativc, or'when it is in 
the ncgfntive inijjcrativo, or any otiier mood or tense, the prOnonna 
which are governed by it ai-e put imineiliately before it in a simple 
tense, and immediately before the auxiliaiy' in a compound one. K.v. 
Je IJOKS I’ai dit, I base told it you. Jl me /'a (lit, he has told if me. Je 
le lui ai dit, I have told it him. Vous le lui avea dit, you Jiavts told it 
him. 11 le lui a dit, he has^tcild it hiin. (tfiT l^csson XXIV. A, 
Jjesson XXXII., and Losaon^XXXlll.) Je vims le jwoinets, I do 
promise you. (Ijcsson XXXV.) Je les lui ])ai((, I pay him for 
them. Je COBS le demande, 1 ask yt)u for it. (Lcs.son XL.) tic le lui 
dites pas, do not tell him. Ae le leur rendez pas, do not return it to 
them. (Lesson LXX.) 11 se le ra])pclle, he 4oes recollect it. Je me 
fejrappelle, I do recollect them. 11 se les est 'rsiipele^, he has recol¬ 
lected them. Nous nous lis soTnracs rappelis, we have recollected them. 
lls sc ks sont rappele.s, they have recollected them. (Les.son LI.) 11 vous 
I'envcrra, aVl /’a fini, he will send it you, if he has done with it. Ji le 
lui porte, I carry it to him. (Lesson I.VIIL) Atid numerous other 
e.xamples in the foregoiu.g lessons and e.vereises. 

7th. According to Rule 0, when two or more pronouns are governed 
by the verb, ,*hey stand- Ijcfore it in the order presented (Lesson XX., 
which «ee). As to. the words y and iii, they always precede tlic verb, 
but the personal pronouns stand before them, and ij always stands be¬ 
fore ea, as may bp seen in Lesson XIX. Ohs. Kx. Je k leur ai dit, 1 
have told it them. (LessontSXXIII ) .Tc veux le lui envoyer. 1 will 
send it to him. Je veuy vous cn donner, I ^rn willingto give yon some. 
Je veux lui en pre(er, i will lend some to him. (Lesson XX.) Je veux 
I'y envoyer, 1 will send him to him, orthilber. (Lesson XIX.) ,le ks 
y ai conduits, 1 have conrlucted them thither. (I.es.s(m X.XXIV.) .fc 
vous k remettrai domain, I will give it yon to-morrow. Ac lui lit 
(■pargntz poo la pcjime, do not siye him the troi^',de. H vous ks enverra, 
he will send thorn you. 11 y en enverra, he will send some thither 
(Lesson XLVl.) And a good many other e.vamplcs in P';c foregoing 
lessons and exercises. • 


EXERCISES. 

250.' 

POLITENESS. 

** 

When the ,larl of Stair was at the court of Jrfjuis XIV., his manners, 
address, and conversation,the,esteem and friendship 
of that monarch. One daj") m a circle of his courtiers, talking of the 
advantage of good breeding and easy manners, the king offered to lay 
a wager he would name an Engli.sh noh/eman that should excel in 
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those pai'ticuhirs any Frenchman <if his court. The wager was jocu¬ 
larly acoe])te(], anil his majesty was to choose his own time and place 
for the experiment. 

I’o avoid sus]>ii ioti, the Jcing let the suhject drop for some months, 
till tlie tcourtiers thought he had forgotten it; h# then chose the fol¬ 
lowing’stratagem : he ajipointcd Lord Stair, and two of the most 
])ohshed riohlcmon of his court, to tahe i;n iuring.with him after tlie 
hrc.aking'up of the levee; the hi^ig ae;;^ir(iingly came down the great 
staircase at ^'ersaille.s, attended hy those three lords, and coming up to 
the .side of the coaeh, instead of gding in first, as usual, he pointed to 
the French lords to enter; yiey, unaccu.stomed to the ceremony, 
shrunk hack, and subiuissii ely declineil the honour; he then pointed 
to Lord Stair, who made his Bow, and instantly sprang into the coach: 
the king and the French lords foll.iwed. • 

M’hon tliey were seated, tlie king exclaimed, "Well, gentlemen, 
T hclicvc you w ill acknowledge 1 have won my wager.’’ “ How so, 
sire?” “ Vv’hy,” continued the king, “when I desired you both to go 
into the coacli, you declined it: hut this polite foreigner (pointing to 
J,ord Stair) no sooner jcceivcd the commail(j.s of a king, though not 
iii.s sovereign, than he instantly obeyed.” The courtisrs'himg down 
their Iteads in confusion, and acknowledged the justice of his ihajcsty’s 
claim. 




MII.I)XF,»S. 

'J’he mildness of .Sir Isaac Newton’s tempA' Hircuigh the course of 
hi.s life commanded admiration from all whii'*kncw him ; hut in no one 
instaiU'C iierliaps more than the following.’ Sir Isjiiic hail a favourite 
little dog, which he ciilled Diamond ;’and Jieing onc^ day called out of 
his study ijto the next room. Diamond was left beliind. ^Vhcn Sir 
Isaac returned, having been absent but a few rpiiaitcs, lie had the mor¬ 
tification to find tliat Diamond, having thrown down a lighted candle 
among some papers, the nearly finished labour of many years was in 
flames, and almost consumed to ashes. 'Jliis loss, as Sir Isaac Newton 
was then very far advanced in years, w.as irrotrievable; yet, without 
once striking the dog, he only rebuked him with this e'tclamation: 
“ O! Diamond 1 Diam^id 1 tilou little knowest the’’ miscltief thou' 
hast done.” * 


Zeuxis entered int» _a Parrhasius. The former 

painted grajies so truly, that birds came'and pecked at them. The 
latter delineated a curtain so exactly, that Zeflxis coming in, said, 
“ Take away the curtain that we mav see this piece.” And finding 
' 11 h 2 
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his error, said, “ Parrhasius, thou hast conquered: I only deceived 
birds, thou an artist.” 

Zeuxis painted a boy carrying grapes; ithe birds came again and 
pecked. Some apphmding, Zeuxis Hew to the picture in a |iassion, 
saying, “ My boy must be very ill painted! ” 

I'he inhabitants of a great town o^ered to Marshal de Turcnne one 
hundred thousand crowns upon condition, ho should take another 
road, and not marcli his ttoo])s their way. He answered them, " As 
your town is not on the road I intend.to march, I cannot accept tlie 
money you offer me.” 

A) corporal of the life-guards of Frederick the Groat, who had a 
great deiil of vanity, but at the same time was a brave fellow, wore a 
watch-chain, to which he affixed a musket-bnllct instead of a watch, 
which he was unable to buy. 'J'he king being inclined one day to rally 
him, sard, “ Apropos, corporal, you must have been very frugal to buy 
a watch: it is six o’clock by mine; -tell me what it is by yours ? ” The 
soldier, who gnessed the king's intention, instantly drew out the 
bullet from his fob, end said, “ My watch neither marks five nor six 
o’clock; but it tells me every moment, that it is iny duty to die for 
your majesty.” “ Here, my friend,” said the king, quite affected, 
“ take this watch, that you mi^be able to tell the hour also.” And he 
gave him his watch, which was adorned with brilliants. 

252. 

THE uisTOBY 0^ JOHN AND MABY (Jcaji ct Marie). 

'I'herc was a merdiant who wept to India wltlv his wife. He made 
there a large fortuae, and at the end of a few years he re-embarked for 
France, which was his native country. He had a .son and d' daughter. 
'J'he former aged four ivas called John, and the latter, who was only 
three, was called Mary. When they had proceeded about half way, a 
violent storm came on, and the pilot said they were in great danger, 
1 ecauso the wind drove (pousser) towards some islands, against which 
the wreck yas' unavoidable. The poor merchant having heard this, 
took a large plank, and firmly fastened on it his wife and both bis 
cfiildren ; he was going to fasten himseV to it,' but had not time; for 
the vessel having struck against a rock (toucher contre un roclur), split 
(s’busrit), and all the crew (et tous eeux qui elaient dedans) fell into the 
sea. The plank, on wbich^^ yere^Jt hc wo man and the children, was 
carried by the water like a ^>«5HDoar\se 'Wuiint 'sur la mer comma un 
petit bateau)', and the wind sent it towards an island. The woman then 
undid (detacher) the cords, and advanced in the island with her 
, children. ’ 
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On flndinff herself in a place of safety her first act {la premiere chose 
gu'elle-Jit) was to throw herself on her knees, and thank God for her 
preservation {de Vavoir sauvee). She was sadly grieved to have lost 
her husband. She also thought that she and her children would die 
of hunger on this island,*or he devoured by wild beasts. She pro- 
ceededd'or some time full of these nielaneholy thoughts, and ])ereeived 
some "trees loaded with fruit;* she took a stick, and knocked down 
(fairc tomber) some of it, which she gave^o her children, and ate some 
herself. She went on further lb secTf she could not discover some 
cottage, hut she was sadly disai)]»)inted when she discovered {recon- 
naitre*) that she was on a desert island. Shu found on her way a large 
hollow tree (mi grand arbre giA vtait creux)^ and resolved to pass the 
night in it. She sleiitteoiicirr) in it with her children, and jwoceeded 
the next day into the island as far as they could walk. .She found ^Iso 
on her way some birils’ nests (des iiti/x d’oiseaux), from ndiich she 
took the eggs. Seeing that she fi)und neither man nor beast, she re-, 
solved to submit to the will of God, and to do all in her [tower {faire 
son possible) to bring her children up well. .She had in her [rocket a 
New 'i’estament {un evangile) and, a [rrayec-book (un livre de prihe). 
She used them to teaclt her children to road, &nd to know God (el pour 
Icur enseigner a connailre le bon Died). One day the little boy.said to 
her: “Mother, where is my father?” “My poor child,” answered 
this poor woman with tears (en pleurani), “yom father is gone to 
heaven; but you have another father «'h» is God (I'e bon Dieu], He is 
liero, though you do not see him. It is he who sends us fruit and 
eggs; and he will take cire of us so lotig'ai^itaiit iptc) we love him 
with all otir heart, and serve" Jiim.” \yhen these little children were 
able to read, they read with great pleasure whSt was.contained in their 
books, and talked about it all day. Besides", they were very good and 
obedient to their mother. • • , • 

At the end (ait bouf) of two years this poor woman fSl ill, and she 
felt her death was neiir (approcher ): she was very une.'ssy about (pour) 
her poor children; but at last she thought thjt God, who is so good, 
would take care of them. Slife was lying in the hollow of the tree, 
and having called her t^iildren, she said to them; “ My dear children, 

I am going to die, and you will soon be motherless (n'aroir plus de 
mere). Remember, however, that you will not be alone, and that God 
sees all you do. Never miss (manqiter) praying to him" night and 
morning. My dear JohijJ take great care of your sister"; do pot scold 
her; never beat her; you are tiigger and stronger than she; you wiS 
go and seek fruit and eggs for her.” She also wished to say a ^fsw 
words (quelque-chose) ts Mary, but she had not time, and died. 

These poor children d**?. •under?k*iid what their mother meant 
(couloir dire), for they iid not know what death was (ce qae detail que 
demourir). When she was dead, they thought that she was asleep, 
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and they feared to make a noise, lest (hey shi)n!<l wake her. John 
went to fetch some fruit, and havinif sujiped, (hey lay down by the 
side of the tree, and both feel aslecj) (s'ciulormir*). Tiicy were nmch 
astonished the next morning to find that their mother was yet asleep, 
and went to pull her hy the arm to wake her. As they perccired that 
she did not answer, they thought they had offended her, am} bt-gan to 
cry (se meltre a pleurcr), begging her pardon, and promised to be very 
good. It was in vain {Us curent beaufutre)-, the poor woman could 
answer no more. They remained there several days until the body 
began to he corruj)ted (se dtcomposel). Mary e.xci.aimed one morning 
to John {Marie se mil a jeter de grands cris, el dil ti Jean) ; Ah, my 
brother, the worms are eatir. g our ])oor inatnn|.a; wo must get them 
away {arracher) ; come and help me.” Joliri approached, but the body 
smelt so bad that they could not remain there, and they were obliged 
{ctrecentfaint) to seek another tree to sleep in. 

• These two children never missed praying to God; they rea<l their 
hooks so often that they knew them by heart. When they had read 
they would walk, or elsfj (on bien) they sat down on the grass and 
talked (ei causaient tnlr'esx). Onu .day John said to his sister: ‘'I 
remember, whan I was very little, to li;ive been in a place where there 
were many houses and many iiieii; my father had many servants; we 
had also many nice frocks {de beaux habits). All at once papa ])ut us 
in a house that went on the water, and then, on a smlden, he fastened 
us on to a jilank {atlaeker a nhe 'planehe), and has gone to the lioltom 
(k fond) of the sea, whence he has not rettirned ; and our dear mother 
says he is now in lujavel,.'* it is very strange (singulkr)’' answered 
Mary; “ but since it has haitjiened, it 'Is because it was the will of 
God; for you ktmw, brother {man frhe), that he is almighty {tuut- 
puissaiit).” 

John and Mary ramaiued elcvijp years on this }sland. Gne day that 
they were sitting lOn the shore {au burtl de la mer), they saw a boat 
with several black men come uj) to them. M jiy w'ts at first 
frightened, and wauled to nm away; .hut John said to her, “'Let us 
remain, sister (ina samr), do you not know thgt God otir Tatlicr (i.«e 
noire plre le bon Dieii), is here, and that lie will prevent these men from 
J9urling us ? ” These blacks having landed (descendre a lerre), were 
surjmsed to^ sefc these Myjdren, who were of a different colour to them 
(iVune outre couleur gideux). They surrounded them, and spoke to 
them: it was in vaiti, for these cliilc^ren illd not understand their 
language. John took these savages to the place where his mother’s 
bo'nas were, and told them how she had died ; but they did not tmder- 
stand him either. 'Hie blacks at last showed Them their little boat, 
and made signs to them to etftcr. *tMart' nol,” said Mary, ” these 
people frighten me.” Her brother comforted (rassurer) her. 

'ITiey therefore entered the boat, which led them to an island tliat 
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was not far from thcncc, and whose inhabitants were sarages. All 
these savages received them very well j their king conld not take his 
eyes oil' ine pouvait se lasser de regarder) Maiy; and he often put itis 
hand to his heart, to sho^v that he loved her. Mary and Johrf soon 
learnt flic language of these savages, and heeaulfc acquainted with all 
that t^ey were doing. John soon found that they made war on people 
who. lived in the neighbouring islandsj Jhat they ate their prisoners, 
and that they worshipped (ndorer) a gjeat ugly monkey {le singe), that 
had several savages to attend on him (po»r le servir), so that the two 
children were sorry to have com*e to live with tltese wicked people. 
However, the king was deterijiincd on marrying (voulait absolument 
t'poustr) Mary, who said to her brother: “ I would rather die Ilian he 
the wife of that man,” “ I.? it because he is so ugly that you would 
not marry him ?” said John. ” No. brother,” said she, “ it is beoeuse 
he is wicked: do you not perceive that he is unacquainted With tiod 
our Father; and that, instead of praying to him, he kneels (se mettre 
u j/moux) before that liorriJ monkey i Uesides, our book tells us that 
we must forgive our enemies, and do good to them; and you see that, 
instead of that, this wjeked man*ha.s his pri-joners put to death (faire 
■innurir) and (ats them.” * • . • 

“ A thought has struck me (il me rient une peiist'e)” said John; “ if 
we were to kill that horrid monkey, they would soon jierceive that it 
is no tiod, ket us poison it.” Mary agreed igit, and the monkey 
(bed. The sawiges who took care 5f it, and who were as its jiriests, 
told the king that Mai;;)' and her brothci> were the cause of the 
misfortune that had occurrsd, and that he AiuliJ not 'he happy until 
these, two whitc.s tvere killfd. It w'as immcdiutely decided tliat a 
tacrifice .should he in.ade to the new monkey t]mt;hiid just been siib- 
stiluti.'d for the la.st, that the two whites should he jircscnt, and that 
they should afterwarfis be burned aliv^ {hrultr (juclfu’un liutrif). John, 
having heard lids re.solution, s.'dd to them: '■ If«your monkey had 
hven a god, 1 could never have killed him; have *1 iltit been stronger 
tliiui he? \Vc must worshiixthe great tiod*, the Creator of heaven 
artd earth, and not such an ugly beast.” This speech irritated all the 
suv.'igcs; they fastened John and his sister to two trees, and were 
prejiared to burn them, when intelligence came (lorsrju’on lour tij'prit) 
that a great luiniher of their enemies had Just laucitd J,uborde>) on 
the i.sland. They ran to ineej tiiem (pour hs combattre), and werg 
defeated (ehe vaincii). ^The savages who remained the eonqiRrors took 
olT the chains of the two whites, and conveyed (eminena) them to' 
their own island, where they became the slaves of the king. 

These new savage?, however, were often at war like their neigh- 
hours, and ale thei4 •pfl'soners. 'I'hey one day took a great munbqr; 
for they were very powerful. Anioiigsl the captives was a white 
iivan; and as he was very thin {/or? tnaigre the savages determined 
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on fattening him up (de Penffraisser) before they ate him. They 
chuned him up in a hut, and commissioned Mary to take him his food 
(rfe lui porter a manger). As she knew tiiat he was soon to he eaten 
she fult great compassion for him {etle cn avait grand* anil said, 

as she sadly gazed «n him: “Oh (lod! lake pity on him!*'* This 
white man, who had felt great astonishment on seeing a.girkof llie 
same colour as himself, w<mdered still more {le fat hlcn danantage) 
when he heard her speak his own language. “ AVho taught you to 
speak French?” inquired he X.lui dil-il). “I do not know the name 
of the language I speak,*’ answered Uhe; “ it is my mother's language, 
and she it was who taught it me. "We have also two books in which 
we read e^Xiry day.” “My (iod!’* exclaimed ^this man, us he raised 
his hands to heaven, “and can it ho possible {scrait-ilposaif/lc)^ But, 
my^hild, could you show mo the books of which you speak?’* “I 
have thcuii not,” said she, “Ijut 1 will fetch my brother, Avho keeps 
them, and he will show them yon.” She went out as she said this, 
and soon returned wilh John, who brought tlic two hooks. Tlic white 
man opeiKMl them with cuiolion, and having read on the first leaf: 
“ This is John Ulorris* book.** he erigd, “ Ah, my dear children! and 
do I indeed you ? C\>me and embrace your father; oh, would to 
Ciod yop could give me news of your mother! ” At these words 
John and Mary threw themselves into the arms of the wliitc man, and 
shed tears of joy. At last John said, “My heart tells me you arc in}’’ 
father; and yet I know notdio^.’ that can he, for my mother told me 
you had fallen into Ibe^sca.” “I did in truth {effoctivement) fall into 
the sea, when bur vc.s9i'jl*'stfuck {s'cnlPoitcrit)^" answered this man; 
“ but having seated myself on a plunkf I landed on an island, and I 
thought you lost..’* Jd'nn then fold him all he remembered. Tlie 
wdiite man w’ept when he‘beard of the death of his wife. Mary also 
wept, but it yas ou-anothet account {poAr nn aptre sajef). “Alas!” 
cried she, “of wh^tusc is it (u quoi sert-il) that we should have found 
our father, siiicf. hq is to he killed and eaten in a few day??*’ “ Wo 

must cut his chams,”*SLdd John, “and fhen we will all tlirec csca]>e to 
the forest.” “And what should wc do there^ my jiUor children,^” 
said John Moitis; “the savages will soon catch {rrprcndie^) us, or 
else we shall die of hunger.” “ Let me alone {faissez-moi futre),*' said 
Slary, “ I know an infallible method (le mogen) of saving you.” 

As she eAded these words she went to the king. When she bad 
entered Ijis hut, she threw herself at‘his fedi’^ and said: “My lord 
((teigaeur), I have a great favour to beg of you; will you jiromisc me 
to giant it?” “I swear it you,** said the king, “for 1 am satisfied 
with you.” “Well,** continued Mary, “you must know that the 
white man, of whom you infvl desirefl^rne to^takw care, is John’s and 
my father: you have resolvefi to eat him, and 1 am come to represent 
to jou, that lie is old and thin, and that 1 am young and fat; so 1 
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hope you will Jjc so kind as to eat me instead j I only ask a week, 
that I may have the pleasure of seeing him before I die.*’ “Truly,” 
said the king, “you are so good a girl, that I would on no account 
{guv je ne voudmis pns pour toutes ckoses) jmt you to death ; you shall 
live, and^our father also. 5 will even tell yovi tliat every yeaL' a ship 
with white men comes here, and we sell tliem the prisoners we do not 
cat. This sliip will soon arrivd, and tlren I will give you leave (/a 
permifision) to go.” 

Mary thanked the king, and in'her Tveart returned thanks to God, 
who had inspired him wifli comiiassion towards her. She ran to 
carry these joyful tidings to her father j and a few days after the vessel 
of which the black king^ad sjjo^cn, Iiaving arrived, she embarked on 
board with her father and brother. I'hcy landed on a large island 
inhabited by Spaniards’ I’he governor of this island, having her*’d 
Mary's history, said to luinself; “'niis girl has not a penny (.t'a pas 
le sou), and is sadly sunburnt {bruh'e du solnl) : but she is so good and 
virtuous that her husband will he a happier man {qtdelle pourra rendre 
son mari plus heureux) than if she were ricli and handsome.** He 
therefore requested Mary’s father, to give her to him for ^vife (en 
mariaffe) ; and John McJrris having conscntciV the goveyn^r married 
her, and gave one of h'\s relations to John. 'J'hey \ived very happy in 
this island, admiring the wisdom of Providence, that had only allowed 
Mary to he a slave, that she might thereby be the means of (que pour 
lui donjicr f occasion dc) saving her fa44ter*» life. 
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COMPW’TE TREATISE 

ON Til IS 

GENDEIl OF FRENCH SUBSTANTIVES. 


The Gender of Substantives is known— 

Mrst, By their Meaning. 

Second, 'By their Terminations. 

AVith respect to tiieir Me.\mno, the following rules may be esta¬ 
blished. ' 


I. Of the Masc'u 

1. Nouns (iesignatiajJ Man or J 
Un komme, a mas. 

Lcyi^re, the father. 

— frhe, the brother. 

— gargon, the bo]’. 

— lion, the lion. 

2. The names ofcDays, Months 
Le dimanche, Sundey. 

— lundi, Monday. 

Janvier prochain, next January. 

3. Tlie'hanies of Winds. Ex. 
Le nord, the north. 


LINE GENUEtt atC 

lale .Animals. Ex. 

Le tigre, tlie tiger. 

— beenf, the ox. 

— chevat, the horse. 

— ciaf,,the cat, &c. 

and Seasons-. Ex. 

Fevrkr dernier, last I’cliniary. 
Un hiver, winter. 

Le printemps, sjiring, &c. 

I' Le su^, the south; &c. 


* 'Ihe names of the months preceded by the particle mi and a 
hyphen (-), abridged from Jemi, half, are fpinipinc. Ex. J.n mi-Aoul, 
the middle of Aug.ist. It will not he amiss fiir the learner to observe 
that when this piuticle stand.s before a masculine noun, separated from 
it by a hyphen, it makes it feminine, as: h mi-careme, Mid-lent. 

’ L’(.ulomne, autumn, is both masculine and feminine. 
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Excei-tions to this rule are the two words: 
ha bite, the north-east wind. 

— tramontane, the north wind. 


4. Tlic names of Metals,•Minerals, and Colour* Ex.:— 

hrfer. Iron. Le tombac, pinchbeck, 

— plomb, lead. — 'rouge, the red. 

— zinc, zinc. — noir, the black, &c, 

— platine, jdatina. 

5. The names of Mountains. Ex.: — 

Le Vcstive, Vesuvius. • ! UUimmalayn^ lliinmaiaya. 

I/Ajicnnin^ the Apcniuoes. , j Le Libariy Libanus. 

Ec Cfltfcasp, Caucasus.* j 7//l/Zc/s, Atlas. 

— TauruSt Taurus. i 


Exceptions io this rule arc: 

Les A/pest fern. plur. the Alps. 

— Cordillihes, — • the Cordilleras, 

— PyrgneeSt •*— the Pyrenees. 

— ro.<yc.v, — — 'the Yosgis®: 

0. The names of Trees and Shrubs. Ex.:— 


Uu peupIieTi a poplar. Cn poirier, a j>car-tree‘. 

— acacia, an acacia. —— vaster, a rose-bush. 

— pormnier, an api»le-trcc. Le chevre^feuiUe, honcy-sucklc. 

'ITie Feminine sxceptions to tfiil nil^ are :* 


l/auhepinv, hawthorn. 
L‘'chcne, ehony. 
LV/ii'ne, the thorn. 

La ronce, bramble. 


La pahng Branch of a palm* 

tree.. • 

— riyne, vine. , 

■^’’yeuse, the Rolm-tfak. 


7. All tlui letters of the Alphabet. Ex.:— 

IJn A, an A. . i Uu C, a C, ^c. 

—-B, al!. ' . ! 


Vue F, an 1'. 

— H, an II. 

— L, an L. 

— M,an M. 


'llic following letters, however, arc Feminine* 


Unc N, an N. 

— R, »n*K. 

— S, an S. 


’ It will be remarked that all the exceptions t6 this rule have, no 
singular. • 

• Palmier, palm-tree, b mascelinc, as Ismlso palme, palm (a kind of 
measure). ' ,» • * 

‘ 'ITic Academy makes all consonants masouline, pronouncing them 
with an e after them, as: fe, le, me, &c., but custom seems to previul 
over that system. ^ • • 
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8. The Cardinal Numbers. Ex.:— 

Le dix, the ten. I lie Irente, the thirty. 

— pingt, the twenty. I — cent, the hundred, Sec. 


9. Common namef designating a whole iSpccies, without rqgard 


sex. Ex.:— 

Un animal, an animah 

— oiseau, a bird. 

— poisson, a fish. 

Le beau sexe, the fair sex. 


Le reptile, a reptile. 
Un iiisecle, an insect. 
— chim, a dog. 

Le chat, the cat, &c. 


ExcEi’Tions to tliis rule arc: 

La hSte, the beast. 1 La brute,h\\e brute. 

ro. All Adieetives, all Infinitives, and in general, all other words 


which, being no substantives, 
Le mnuvais, the bad. 

— bon, the good. 

— beat, the fine. 

— OToi, I. 

— toi, thou. ' 

— manger, the eatin'g. 

— boire, the drinking. 

— pea, the little. , 


used as such. Ex.:— 

Le trap, the too much. 

— pourquoi, the why. 

— oui, the yes. 

' — non, tV.c no. 

— pour et le contre, the pro and 

con. 

— mats, the but', &c. 


11. The names of xStates, Empires, Kingdoms, Provinces, and 
Rivers when they e,nd ih a consonant, or .in one of the letters a, e (with 
the acute accent), i, o, «• 


Le Canada, Ganad^. 

— Chili, Chill. 

— Danemarch, ,Oet}mark. 

— Japan, Japan. i , 

— Maryland, Maryland. 

— Malabar, Malabar. 

— Mogol, Mogul. 


EXAMPLES. 

Lea Pays-Bas, the Netherlands. 
Le Pe'rbu,' Pent. 

— Brdsil, Itrasil. 

— Portugal, Portugal. 

— B~escr, the Wrser. 

— lihia, the Rhine, &o. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

La Franche-.Comte, Franche- .La Mgrch, March (a 
. Comtd. , Moriftia). 


‘ It will not be amiss for the learner to remask that nouns borrowed 
from foreign languages and« words vrhich are .invariable from their 
nature have no jtoalinFrejich, as: desoui, desTum; des in-folio, folio 
books; des mistakes. 

’ Such name* ishding in e mnte are feminine, (Sea rule the 4th 
^ of the Feminine Significations, p. 477.) 
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II. Feminine arc: 

1. Nouns designating Women or Female Animals. Ex. 

Vne femme, a woman. line tigresse, a tigress. 

— mhf, a motHer. — mche, a cow. 

— sffiiir, a sister. La file, tlie girl, the daughter. 

— UOane, a lioness. — bru, the daughter-in-law. 


2. Nouns expressing Properties,and .Qualities. Ex. 


ha hmlc, goodness. 

meebaneete, wickedness. 

— hardiesse, boldness. 

— honle, shame. 

— stupidite, stupidity. • 




ha beauld, beauty. 
laideur, ugliness. 
hauteur, haughtiness, height. 

— rougeur, redness. 

— sagesse, wisdom, &c. 


Ohs. 'Fhe only Exchi'tions to this rule ai'e,—le courage, courage; 
and the reason of this exception is, that courage was formerly synony¬ 
mous to cffur, heart, and was even used instead of it, as we find in some 
of the best classics. Ex.- 


Tai ru ceiie dame; sa beaule a I saw tiiat lady; her beauty has 
trouble mnn courage (instead of tduchad my beast. • 

mon ecpur). 

And le mcrite, merit. 


3. The names of Fruits and Flowers, wljen they end in e mute *. 


EXAMPI.ES. 

Une orange, an orange. Une hyitjiuthe,^ a hyacinth. 

— pe'che, a ])each. — ro.«’, a ross. 

— poire, a pear. — Iidipl, a tuliji. 

— pomme, an ajiple. 

ICxjEPTioNS to thiarule are:— _ 

Le tiarcisse, narcissus. | Le checre-feuil/e, ^uncy-swklt:. 

4. llio names of States, Empires, Kingdoms, Provinces, and Rivers, 
when they end iu e mute.’. 


ha France, France. 
L'ltalie, Italy. 
h'Angleterre, England. 
Im Tvrquie, Turkey. 
— liussie, Russia, &c. 


EXAMPLES. 

Jjfl JI/osfWe„thc Moselle. 

— Meuse' the Meuse. 

— Seine, the Seine.’ 

— Tainise, the Thames. 

— Vistule, the Vistula, &c. 


* .Such names ending* in a consonant are* ihascnline, except la noix, 
the walnut. (See the first rule of Masculine Endings, p. 478, and 
the first rule of Feminine'I’erminations, p. 482.) 

’ Such names ending in a consonant, or the letters a, (, i, o, «, are 
masculine. (See the, Uth rifle of Masculine Significations, p. 4/6.) 
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The following names arc Exceptions to this rule: 


Le Bengale, Bengal. 

— Maine, the Maine. 

— liigorre, Bigorre. 

— Mexique, Mexic6. 

— Peloponhe, Peloponnesus. 

— Fercke, Perche. 

— Rouergue, Rouergue. 

— Borislliene, the Borysthenes. 


Le Danube, the Panubc. 
L’Ebre, the Ebro. 
L’Enphrate, the Euphrates. 
he (iange, the Ganges.' 

— Rlwne, the Rhone. 

— Toge, the Tagus. 

— Tibre, the Tiber. 

— Tigre, the Tigris. 


As for determining the Gender of Substantives by their Teumina- 
riTiNS, the following rules may be established. 

1. M.\sculike are;— 

1. Nouns ending in a consonant, except the following endings :— 

EUR, ^ 

ION, also 

son, preceded by a vowel, 

which belong to the Feminine nouns (which sec p. 482). 


EXAMPEES. 


Le lac, the lake. « ' 

— bee, the hiU, beak. 

— public, the public. ‘ 

— hasard, the hazard. 

— bond, thii gamliol. 

Un aiuf, an egg., 

X)a bceuf, beeft 
Le sang, the blood.* . 

Un animal, an animal. 

IjeJiel, the sjilcen, animosity. 

— miel, honey. 

L’orgueil, prfJe. 

Zie p&il, danger. 

— ooij theft. 

— travail, the work, labour. 
—I- fil, thread. 

— deniil, mourning. 

— del, heaven. 

' n 

Un teil, an eye. 

Le nom, the name. 

L'oe^an, the ocean. 


Le grain, corn. 

1 — pain, bread 

— jardin, the garden. 

'— freiv, the curb, bit. 
decHn, decay. 

— besoin, want. 

— vin, wine. 

, — sillon, the furrow. 

— bdton, the strick. 

— coup, the blow. 

— champ, the field. 

— coq, the cock. 

Un sanglier, a wild boar. 

— eilgir, a flash of lightning. 
Le pouvoir, iiower. 

—■' plaisir, pleasure. 

— sotr,«the evening. 

— cair, ieathcr. 

— caur, the heart. 

— tre'sor, the treasure. 

— jemr, the day. 
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Un tour a tn'ck, a walk. 

Le cas, the case. 

— pas, the step, pace. 

— temps, time. 

— logis, the lodging. 

— m^iris, c’ontcmpt. 

— hois, the wood, forest. 

— dos, the hack. 
corps, the body. 

— re/us, the refusal. 

Un art, an art, a science. 

Le depart, the dcpartuis. 

Un instant, an instant. 

Le eha'liment, the punishment. 

Un parent, a relation. 
he vent, the wind. 

— hosquet, the grove. 

Da tail, milk. 

The following FeminInf. nouns’i 
ha clef, the key. 

— nef, the nave or body of a 

church. 

— soif, thirst. 

— faim, hunger. 

— main, the hand. 

— fin, the end. 

— caisson, the boiling, baking. 

— moisson, harvest. 

- hoisson, drink. 

— faqon, the manner, ihakii 

— moussim, Jhe monsoon. 

— chanson, the song. 

— tangon, the ftinsom., 

^ leqnn, the lesson. 

• mer, the sea. 

De la chair *, flesh. 

Une cuiller, a spoon. 


i Un habit, a coat. 

I — esprit, a ghost. 
he droit, equity. 

— toit, the roof. 

— bruit, th^ noise. 

— minuit, midnight. 

— i(faut, the defect. 

Ty magot, theliidden treasure. 
Un gigot, a leg of mutton. 
mot, a word. 

— affront, an affront. 
he saut, a jump. 

— gout, the taste. 

— point, the point. 

Un exploit, an exploit. 

I he but, the aim. 

— nex, the nose. 

Du riz, rice. 

re lixsEPTioNs to this rule:— 

* • 

ha cour, the court, yard. _ 

Une tour a tower, a castle at 
chess. 

• — 'vis, a screw. 

— brebi.%,a sheep. 

— foie, ence, onh time. 

— souris ^ a’piousc. 

hes bonnes tntems, good manners, 
Unefofet, a forest. 
ha gM, a na^on. ♦ 

‘Xlne dent, a tooth, 
ha hart, the Ijait-tr. 

— part tile share, part. 

— nuit ', the night. 

— mart, death. 

— Toussaint, All-saints’ day. 

Une do/,^ar'dorvry,« portion. 


' Tour, a tower, a castle at chess, is feminine. 

’ From the Latin caro, camis. 

“ Must not be mistaken for tour, a walk, a trick, a turner’s tool, 
which is masculine, {ice above., > , 

Souris, a smile, a simpering, is masculine. . . 

“ And its compounds : la plupart, the most part; la quote-part, the 
quota. 

‘ Msnmt, midnight, is masculine, . 
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2. Nouns ending in a, i, o, u. 


EXAMPEES. 


Vn opera, an opera. 

— oulili, oblivion, forgetfulness. 
Ije midi, mid-day. 

t/fl convoi, a funeral procession, 
a convoy. 

— rfroi, a fright. 

Le vertigo, a whim. 

Ij’mdigo, indigo. 

Jje cru, growth. 

Uii ecu, a crown. 

—' chateau, a hat. 

— oiseau, a bird. 


Vn (flopau, a rib. 

— anneau, a ring. 

,— cadeau, a jiresen*. 

—• couteau, a knife. 

, Le cou, the neck. 

— licou, the halter. 

— trou, the hole, 
j— feu, the fire. 

— milieu, the middle. 

Vn fichu, a neck-handkerchief. 

— tissu, a tissue. 


The following Fi;mininf. nouns ending m f and », arc Kxceptions 
to this rule. 

I-n I there ar'e si.x, as 

Lafoi, faith. La merci, mercy. 

— loi, the law. — fonrmi, the ant. 

— paroi, a wall, partition. Urie aprh-miili, an afternoon. 

In V 'therS are five, as:— 

La peau, the skin. ,. Unc irihu, a tn'oe. 

Dc belle eau, fine Water. La verlu, virtue. 

De la ()la, bircl-Jirne. \ 

3. All nouns ending in t (with the acute decent), when this letter is 
not immediately ifteccdcd by i 


Du hie, corn. 

— cafe, coflcc. 

— the, tea. 


EXAMPLES. 

Vn pre, a meadow. 

— murchr, a market. 

— canape, a sufa, &c. 


The four following Feminine words arc Excepth>xs to ibis rule : — 
ha piiie, H'ity. • Jj amity, friendship. 

— moifie, hirif, moiety. ; , J/inimlie, enmity. 

* <• 

4. Substantives having one of the endings:— 

AGE ACLS ISME 

ege aeme ome 

UGEi I ME OIKE 


7 'J’hpse which are preceded by t are feminine. (See hereafter the 
2nd rule of Feminine Terminations.) * , 
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EXAMPLES. 


Le jeune dye, the tender age, in- 
fancy. 

— brcucajief drink, bevcragii. 

— chaujffiye, fuel. 

-- couTftge, courage. 

Dm fmrrarje, fodder, forage. 

— fromage^ clicese. 

Vn herbage, an lierbage. 

— passage, a i>aasage. 

17a» college, u college. 

— puge, a suatt. 

Le deluge, the flood. 

Le miracle, ihe miracle. 

Un royaume, a kiiigdoin. 

—- psaume, a psalm. 

Le diudtine, the diailcin. 

Un schhmc, a schism. 

JjC sti/icisme, stoicism. 

Ije Jiplurn^, the (li]iloraa. 

— dome, tile dome. 

De bon inire, good ivory. 

Un promosiloire, a promontory. 

— rrfrclvire, a refectory. 

Le ileboire, grief. 


■Le jordinage, gardening. 

— nmge, the cloud. 
L'ombrage, tlie shade. 

Vn outrage, outride. 

— .paysage, a landscape. 
J)h jMage, i>ottage. 

iT rivage, the shore, 
t — veucage, widowhood. 


j Un sUge, a scat. 


1 Le refuge, tlie shelter. 

I ^ Le sptctg'clc, the spectacle.' 
Vtt baume, hahn. 


I Un embldme.jm emblem, 
i Le mdcantsme, mccnamsm. 


<• » . 

L# symptdme, tne symptom. 


Le repertoire, the repertory. 

— purgatoire, purgatory. 

— territoire, the territory. 
C7n pdtitoire^a. petition. 


ITic Feminine ExceptkJns to^his rule are 


In AQE. 


ha cage, the cage. 
line image, an image. 

— page, a page of a book. 
La rage, the rage. . 

— nage, the act of swimming. 


Des ambages, doubtful expres* 
Biohs~. 

Dc lapihserage, dittany (an herb). 

- saxifrage, stone-break (a 

plant). • 

t i 
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In EGE. 

U»e all^e, a lighter, a small boat. 
In Acue. 

Le. debacle, the breaking'of the ice. 


In 

Une br6»e, a bream (a fish).- 
De la crime, cream. • 

In 

Une armoire, a press. 

La gloire, glorj-. 

Une icritoire, an inkstand. 

CeUe hisloire, this history. 

Une rdehire, a strickle. 

La mdchoire, the jaw. 

— mimaire, memory •. 


EME. 

I Une Irirhne, a trireme (a kjnd of 
!, galley). 

CIRE. 

La nageoire, the fin. 

(Jne pas^oire, a cullender. 

poire, a pear. 

La victoire, victory. 

Une bouiUoire, a boiler, a kettle. 
— bassinoire, a warming-pan. 


11. Feminine arc: 

1. All nouns ending in 

X, 

EUtt, 

ION, ^ 

BON, preceded by a vowel. 


Une croix, a cros<». 
La chaux, lime.* 
Unefaux^, a scythe. 
— »o^a^,'a'nut. »/ 
Lapaix, peace. 


EXAMPLES. 

j ttnc perdrix, a partridge. 
La poiXf pitch. 

Une iwix, a cough. 

La rofic, the voice, &c. 


La chaleur, heat. 

— Ckandeleur, Candlemas. 

— douleur, pain. 

Une erretcr, a mistake. 

— favetp^, k favour. . 

La cesoion, the cession. 

— creation^ creation. 

Une Jlnxion, a tluxior. 

La /notion, friction. 

Uimagination y imagination. 


Lafureur, fury. 

— liqufur, liquor. 

— peur, fear. 

Une rumeur, a rumour, &c. 

La geHion, management. 

— natiorty the nation. 

Une opiniony an opinion. 
Ida rebeliion, rebellion. 

— r^Jiexlon, reflection. 


Un mentoiTCy a memoir, is masculine. 

Must not be confounded with unfaux, a forgeiy. 
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Une cargaisovl a cargo. 

— doixony a partition wall. 
La foison, plenty. 

garmsoiiy the garrison, 
Une guAison, a cure. 


Une maison, a house, 
i La pamoison, a swoon, 
i — prisout the jail. 

— raison, reason. 

— toison, the fleece, See. 


KicEPTioNs to this rule art the followiftg Masculine words in 


he choix, the choice. 
Un cr^lciJiXf a crucifix. 
he jlux, the flux. 

— reflux, the reflux. 

— prix, the price. 


he jaix, the burden. 
Unfaux, a forgery. 
Le iavx, the rate. 

— covrroux, anger. 

— Sfyx, the Styx. 


Le cceur, the heart. 

—- ckaenr, the choir, chorus. 

— c/io«-^ewr, cauliflower. 

Les pleurs, tears. 

Le bonheur, happiness. 

ION. 

Un pion, a pawn at chei^s. 
a scion. 

bastion, a iiastion. 

— camion, a dray-cart, a mifijkin. 

— ebampion, a champion. 

— lampion, a lamp. 

— fanion, a kind ol‘*hanner.. • | 

— gabion, a gabion. * ' 

— galion, a galleon. 

Le talion, retaliation. 


Le malhcvr, misfortune. 

— labevr, laboiu*. 

J/honveur, honour. 

Le ‘ile's^tineur, dishonour. 
L^A/ualeur, the equator. . 

Le^gavion, the throat. 

Un tandio;^, a paltry house or 
roo:l^., 

—r croif/jionjh. rump. 

— scotpioa, a^rorpion. 

IjG se}Jnitnon\ the north. 

Un THillion, ^milli.in. 

'— billion, a.billion. 

— frillion, a tViyion. 

— hrimliorion, a toy. 


«oN, preceded by a vowel. 

Le blason, hcraldr}". Le groison, pipe-clay. 

Un peson, a steelyard. Vn oison,fi. goslinjg. 

Le sison, sison (a plant). Le poisdn, poison. « 

Un iison, a brand. . — contrepoison, counterpoison. 


2. All nouns ending in 

TK *. 


' This ending, ns may be seen by the examples, answers to the 
English ending iy, and the Latin tas, gen. tatis. 

’ 1 i 2 
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Uahsurdite^ absurdity. 
ha beaute^ l>eauty. 

— bonf4^ bounty. 

— charite, chanty. 
chasteU, chastity. 

— ci/tT, the city. 


EXAMPLES. 

ha tlign\tey diffnity. 

— fidelite, fidelity. 
g^dinsiU\ ffenerosity. 

— gradtv, gravity. 

— vauite, vanity. 

— volonte, the will, &c. 


Obs. A, This rule is contained in the second rule of Feminine Sig¬ 
nifications. (Sec p. 477 .) 


Obs. B. To this ending belongs also.the ending tie, as all the nouns 
having tliis ending are also Fcnnnine. (See th(f four Feminine Excep¬ 
tions of the third Masculine En<ling »• not preceded by t, j). 480.) 

1 


EXCEPTIONS. 


Vaparte, that which an actor 
speaks aside. 

Un arrete, a resolution. 

— comte, a county. 

— comite, a committee. ^ 
he cote, the-side. 


Un puttf, a ])ie. 

— traiiv, a treaty. 

Uetc, summer*. 

he vehute, vtlvet-lacc» softness. 

— b^ne'dicite, a prayer. 


3. All nouns ending in 

It. 

Obs. A. This and the two .following rules may be said to belong to 
the rule hereafter (;f nouns teniunating in e mute; for as there is 
only one e (the avccntedi pronounced, the second is naturaliy mute. 


EXAMPLES. 


h'armee, the army. * 
Ijaprh‘dinee, the afternoon. 
l4 entree, the entrance. 
ha (jelee, frost, jelly. 

Une guinee, a guinea. 

— id^e, an idea. 
ha ma(in<fe, forenoon. 


ha me«ee, rmderhand ilealing. 
Une pens4e, a thought. 
ha ros^e, dew. 

— swipuee,letting of blood. 

— soiree,-evening. 

— trainee, a train, a track. 

— voice, a flight. 


The following words are Exceptions to this rule:— 

Un alhee*, an atheist. he corpfthee, the chief, cory- 

he musee, the museum. phaeus. 

Uk mausole'e, a mausolefim. Un pygmee, a pigmy. 

— irophee, a trophy. — scarab^e, a scarab. 

X'kym^nee, marriage^ 


* Ihis word cannot properly be called an exception, as it belongs to 
the second rule of Masculine Significations. (See p. 474.) 
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Obs. B. It‘may be remarked that all Exceptions in die are derived 
from the Greek, as fdovadiovf Tpoiratoy, &c. 


4. All those ending in 
lE^ 

OAx.^Tliis mle may equally bo said to belong to rule 7, hereafter, of 
nouns ending in e mute, as in afl words ending in ie the letter * only 
is sounded. * ^ 

EXA^IPI.ES. 


Ij*agoniej agony. 

La boiserie, wainscot. 

— broderie, embroidery* 

— brasserie, the brcwliOuse. 

— comddie, the }»lay, comedy. 

— compagvic, company. 

— fantaisie, fancy. 
I/fiypocrisie, hypocrisy. 

La jalousie, jealousy. 


La lie, dregs. 

— monotonie, monotony, 

— pluie, the rain. 

— rccerie, meditation, 

— sole, silk. 

Vue toupie, a top. 

La tkeorie, theory. 

— vie, life, kc. 


'I'he following seven words are EtCEcrroNkto this rule. 

Le gdiiie, genius. I fvc Me.me, Messiah. 

Un incendie, conflagration. — pdrihdlie, perihcUum. 

— parapluie*, an umbrella. — pavie, nectarine. 

Le/oie, the liver. 


5. Niouns ending in lejtB. " , 

Obs, This rule may also bo said to belong to r^ile 7, hereafter, as 
the letter e may here also be considered as neajj^y mule. 

EXAMPl-ES. 

La bihe, beer, a coffinj^ La nfi^re, th%river^ 

— jarrefierc, tiic garter. Vne tabatihe,• &^snuS-hox, 

— poiw.wre.^dust. — Me/ere, a tea-^)ot, &c. 

line rapiere, a rapier. 

Exceptions to this rhle are the following two words:— 

Uti cimelihr, a churchyard. 

Le derrihe, the back. 

’ • 

0 . Nouns of the following terminations 


ACE, 

4Ncn,^ 

LIB, 

EHE, 

ADR, 

ENCK, 

JA M K, 

6SR, 

rue, 

UUE, 

NNE, , 

* TTE. 

UE, 

• 




* • « 

• This ending frequently answers to thc'English termination y, as 
may be seen by the Examples. 

* Pluie, rain, follows the fule. 
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Obs. Rules 3rd, 4th, 5th, and this, may all ho said to belong to 
the next (7th) rule of nouns ending in e mute, as the letter f is not 
sounded in all those endings; but wc were anxious to direct the 
learner’s attention towards the various Hxecptions to these I'emiuine 
Endings, and to impress them on his meiwory, as their gender is not 
seldom mistaken even by French persons, and foreigners aye gencrally 
inclined to make them feminine. ' * 


hafacef the face. ‘ 

— glace^ ice. 

' De Id grace, grace. 

Une place, a place. 

I7nc arcade^ an arcade. j 

— hovtade, an ill-tempered | 
whim. 

Une cascude, a cascade. 
Lafaqade, the front. 

— marmelade, marmalade. 

Uaptitude^ aptness. < | 

La certitude, certaintr. 

— decripitudUy decrepitude. * 

L*exactitude, exactness. 

L'inqui^tude, uneasiness. 

La solitwie, solitude 
— sollicitudc, solicitude. 

La bague, the ring, 
i the hatik^ifc 

Une barque ,• 

La bisque, odds (i»t tennis). 

brisque, a soK of'gainc. i 

Une conque, a shell. ’ * 

La drogue, ajdrug.*. 

line eglogue, an eclogue. 

La longue, the tongue, language, 
Une pirogue, a canoe. 
ha synagogue, the synagogue. 

I Une toque, a caj). 

1 La vogue, the vogue, rowing. 

La chance, chance, haz/ird. 

— complaisance, complaisance. 

— Constance, constancy. 

L'enfance, infancy. 

l/csp&aace, hope. * 
'"Vordonnance, jircscription. 

Iju temperance, tcm])crance. 

Vapparen.ee, appearance. ' 

La convalescence, recovery. 

-r diligence, diligence. 
licence, licence. 

1 \.ha patience, patience. 

( prudence, prudence. 

— rMreuce, reverence. 

— scienqp, science. 


‘ Most of the words in ude are derived from the Latin in vJo (inis), 
and follow the same gender. 
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Une aventure/m adventure. 

La mesure, measure. 

La brdvoure, bravery. 

— monlure, the mounting. 

*— ckaussurct shoes and stock- 

— queslure, the qusestorship 

ings. 

— reliure, the binding. . 

Uimpojture, imposture. 

— rognuref shreds. 

La liyature^ ligature. 

— venture, the carriage. 

Vne aiguille, a needle. 

Une ec/ieUe, a ladder. • 

Uaisselhi the arm-pit. 

iia pelle, the shovel. 

Une bouieille, a bottle. 

Uiie querelle, a quarrel. 

La chapelle, the chapel. 

La taille, the shape. 

De la deutdle, lace. « * j 

— ville, the town. 

Une fln^^ramwe, an anagram. 

Une pomme, an apple. , 

— vpigrammef an epigram. 

— Somme argent, a sum of 

La gommey gum. | 

money. 

co/o»ne, a column. i 

La julienne, soup made of seve¬ 

— consonnet a consonant. ^. [ 

ral .plants, dame’s violet. 

— conronncy a crown, garland. 1 

Une piesonne, a gerson. 

Uni' e^Kerre, a square, a ruler. 

La serre, a green-house. 

La giierrey war. 

— terre, earth. 

Unepierre, a stone. 

La bassesse, baseness. 

Ve la jUfisse, flai.. 

Une bosse, a bump. ■ 

La jaunisse, jaundice. 

La croffscy the butt-end of a 

— pri^ne^scy promise. 

musket. 

— i rithessey riches. 

— tendressa, tenderness. • * 

UnS secouss^ a sh^ke. 

Uve esquissvy a sketcli. 

• 

—. tasse, a cup. 

Une nllumeife, a inatch. » 1 

j Une latxeile, a lancet. 

•— brouette, *a wheelkarrow. 

j — miette, a little bit. 

La cassetlCy the casket. 

j La toilette, the toilet. 

Ufte charretiCy a cart. 

I Une trompeiie, a trumpet. 

The Exceptions to this rule are 

• • 

the follo\^ing nouns ii>i — 

ACE. 

There is but one cxcej>tion' 

IJn espace 

, a sjuwe. . 

ADB. • « 

There are three : 


17» (jrade, a degree. I 

1 Le jade, a green sort of preciotis 

— stade, a stadium, furlong. ! 

1 stone. 
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There is but one: 


UDB. 

• Lc prelude, the prelude. 


Tlicre are eighteen 1 
XJn cantique, a spiritual song. 

— casqtt€j a helmet. , 

Jjc caialogncj the catalogue. 
Un coUoque, a conference. 

Le dialogue, the dialogue. 

Un disHque, a distich. 

— dogue, a bull-dog. 

— cmetique, an emetic. 

Jjc Jhanque, want. 

Un masque, a intssk. 


U£, 

j l(n narcotlque, a narcotic. * 
j T/epiqve, spade (at cards) 

“ portique, the portico. 

— risq*sc, risk. 

Un soliloque, a soliloquy. 

—I topique^ toj)ic. 

— irilley a'cadence. 

— '/(tile, a kind of lace. 

7.e trnpique, tropic. 

— viatique, the vialioum. 


Tlierc is hut otie: 


llvere-is but one: 


he ranee, a ni.sty smell 
ENCB. 

he silence, silence. 


Un par/ure, perjury. 
he*!ellure, a metal*. 

I 

There are fourteen: 
he calviVc, a kind apple. 

— ehecTe~feuille '\ hop^^y-suckle. 

Un codicille, a codicil. 
he codille, codellc (a tenn at 
Hoinbre). 

Brt intervalle, aq intervaj. 

JJisahelle, a < olour h * 
yjn libelle, a libol. 

* Pique, pike, gnadge, is feminine. 

7 Du lard qui sent le ranee, bacon that smells rosty. 

* This noun may he range*! under tho 4th nile of Masculine Signifi¬ 
cations (page 475). ♦ ^ 

* Belongs also to the 6th rule of Masculine Significations. 

* Belongs also to the 4th rule of Masculine Significations. 

* Quadrille, a trooj) of horse for a tournament, is feminine. 


I7n mxVe, a mile. 

•he quadrille, a play at cards *. 

spadille, spadille. 

— trille, aVdiience. 

Un vaudeville, a ballad. 
he vcrmicelle, vermicelli. 

Un violoncelle, a violoncello. 


There are five: 

Un augnre, an augui^% 
he mercxire, jnercury. 

Un murmure, a muemur. 
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Thefe arc three; 

fl« kilogramme, a weight. he programme, the programme. 

— somme, a nap, sleep®. ' 

.NNE. 

There is but one: 

Personne, nojjofly- 


There are si.'t: 

I hi beurre, butter. 

cimeterre^ a scimitar. 
Lc lierrpg ivy 




Xjb ionnerre, thunder. 

Un parUrre, a flower-garden. 
— verre, a glass. ^ 


There are three: 

Vn carouse, a coach. j Le Parnasse, Parnassus. 

— colosse, a colossus. I 


There arc but two: * • * • 

Vn amnletle, an amulet. | Un squUette, a skeleton. 

Ohs. Hicre are a good many compound words with thi.s ending 
which, though Feminine when they stand, arc Masculint? eoin- 

bined with a verb. For tfie rule is, tliat.iuflrtis compouMded of a verb 
and a substantive arc Ma.'sculisc, thougli the substantive be Feminine. 


Vn portc-feuilh, a pOcket-bogk. 

— porle-leitre, a letttl'-case. 

— portc^moxichettes, a snuffer-tray. 

— iirc^haU^, forceps. 


Vn ^ire-io//e^abooJ-strap, a boot- 
jack. 

— casse-uoiseXte^ a nut-crackcr. 


EXAMPLES. 

I 


All nouns endings in e mute, when tliey have not one of the nine 
terminations mentioned in Rule 4 of the Masculine nouns. 


Vne affaire, a business. 

Dc VararicPy avarice. 

Vne bfte, a beast. 

— houcle, a buckle, a curl. 

— branche, a branch* 


EXAMPLFS. 

Vne carafe, a decantth*. 

— cause, a caus(*. 

— chaise, a chair. 

— chambre, a room. 
La col^re, anger. 


® Somme, a sura of money, does not deviate from the rule. (See the 
Exarniflcs, page 487*) 

* May also belong to thp Gth rule oX Masculine Significaticgis. 
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Une coupe, a cup. 

— cruche, a pitcher, 
ha dime, the tithe. 

Une douzaine, a dozen. 

— enseigne, a si^n-btard, a ban 
ner. 

— excusvy an excuse. 

— fenStre, a window. 

— f^te, a feast. 

— fortune, a fortune. 

— guirldnde, a garland. 

— heure, an hour. 

— honte, a shame. 

Jjir^'ustice, injustice. 

La justice, justice. 

Une lurme, a tear. 

— Usfc, a list. 

Dii la malice, malice. 

La rnilice, militia. 

Une minule, a n'inute. 

— montre, a watch. 

— note, a n</ie. 


Une notice, an accoiint. 

— olive, an olirc. 

De la peine, trouble. 

Une plainfe, a comjdaint. 

— phrase, a jdirasc. 

— plume, a pen. 

— poche, a pocke t. 
ha police, the police. 

‘— porte, the floor. 

— qnele, the (juest. 

— queue, the tuil. 
iJjie rime, rli^ nu?. 

— rol/e, a gown. 

— rose, a rose. 

IX- la sovpe, soup. 

Vue table, a table. 

Jja tele, the bead. 

Une tulipe, a tulij). 

— urne, an urn. 

— rente, an auction. 

De la viande, meat, 

Une zone, a zone, &c. Ike, 


The following Mal-cui inij wonb arc Jtxciii'iio.N's to this rule, and 


must be committed to^mernory:— 

Uu ubitne, an libys.s. ‘ 

— acie, an act. 

Uadifinte, adiantdh» (a plant). 

Un adrerhe, an adverb, 
h'adullere, . 

Un aigle, an eagle*;’. 

])e Vulhdtre, alaljustvr. 

I'ambre, anihcr. ^ ' 

Un Huge, an angel. 

— angle, angle. 

r- antidote. 

untre, a^pave. « 

,— arbilre, an*umpire, 

— arhre*, a tree 


Vn, arbuste, a shrub. 
Uhrvnn^, arcunum. 

Vn artijice, an nrtince. 

— asile, a sanctuary. 

— 'asthme^ an asthma. 
aslre, a star. 
dtre, a hearth. 

an ahlcr-tree^. 
]./auspicef auspices. 

Un automate, an automaton, 
I/axe, the axis. 
h'azote, azote. 

l(»i hat^we, a living. 


^’Kxcept when meaning a standard, ns : Ij aigle rornaine, the Roman 
eagle. ^ ^ 

, This and the following word {arhuste) belong also to the Ctli rule 
of Masculine Significations.* 

“ This word also belongs to the 6th rule of Masculine Significations 
Anne, an ^31, is feminine. , 
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IjC him-ilre, the well-being. 

— bifurne, bitumen. 

— blame, re[>riiof. 

— braille, motion. 

Du brimzr, bronze. 

Utt baste, a bust. 

• 

Un cubic, a cable. 

'— ciidavre, a corpse. 

— cadre, a frame. 

Lc calibre, tl»c size. 

Vn caUce, clialice. 

Le cahne, caliti. 

J)n camphre, camphor. 

Un cuncre, a erah. 

— caiidrlabre, a chandelier. 

Le ca/iitole, the (aipitol. 

Un caprice, a whim. 

Le caraditv, the character. 

— Cuucase, Caucasus^. 

Vn emdhe, a cautery. 

— ci dre, a cedar •*. 

— centime, a centime (a min). 
leC autre, the centre, 

Un cerclc, a circle. 

— chancre, a cluincre. 

/yf change, change. 

Du chancre, hemp. 

Vn chopitre, a chapter.' 

— cZ/arme, a charm. ^ 

— chiffre, a cypher. 

Le cZ/rewic.^consecrated oil. 

Du cidre, cider. 

Wn cierge, a \t'ax tajny. 

— cigare, a cij'ur. 

J,e cilice, hair-cloth. 

Vn claitre, a monasteiy. 

— clysthre, a clyster. 

Le cache, a coach, a botl; h 
Un code, a code. 

— coffre, a truiih. 


j IjC comhle, the height. 

I — commerce, trade. 

! Vn comptc, an account, 
i Jjc concile, council. • 

j Un concomkre, a cucumber. 

] — cone, a cone. 

— congrr, a conger. 

I —*cort/e, a tale. 

[ ■* 

Le conirasle, contTn&i, 

\ — costume, dress. 

I — coude, the elbow. 

Un convercle, a lid. 

Le crane, the skull. 

— cratire, the crater. 

— cfCpe, cnijie. 

1 — crepnscule, twilight. 

Un cribte, a sieve. 

— crime, a crime. 

— cube, a cube. 

Lfi r«7/Te, coppe^;”. • 

, • aulte, worship. 

Un eggne, a swap. 

! cglindre, a cylinder. 

i 

he de'conipte, discounting 
Uti'ili/dale, a mazes 
he delire, delirium, 

— deiHertte, dK.'m<vit. 

—i d^astre, disusuT. 

— *dcsordri% distinlcr. 
Un,dialecfe/U. LWuicl't. 

‘ Le diametre^ diaincur. 

— (liapJcrAyme, the diaphrwjrm. 

— dilemme, dihiuuia. 

I — diochc, diocese. 

I (.Vi divorce, a divorce 
j Le dognK', dogiiju. 

1 Un do?iiaiue, a donj^iu. 

; — c/oTOtci7c, an abode* 

I — douie, a doubt. 

1 — drafl^c,*a play. 


® Belongs to the ^th rule of Mosculine'Siguifi^ations. 

* Ct'drt belongs to the 6th rule of Masuulme Signilications. 

* Cocke, a notch, is feminine. 

’ Belongs to the 4th r^ile of Masculine Significations, ^ 
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Un ^change^ an exchange. 

— ^difice^ an edifice. 

I/eloge, praise. 

Un empire, an empire. 

Un cmplatre, a ])laste>. 

— ^piso(l(‘j an episode. 
Ijequilibre, equilibrinni. 
iV^Ktwoje, equinox. 

Un csclandre, a hustle. 
L*escompte, discount. 

L'Euphrates the Euphrates*. 
UcDangile, the gospel. 
JUeiejtijde^ example ■*. 
JUexc^rcicef exercise. 

UExodef E.xodus. 

hefuite, the fop. 

— faste, ostentation. 

Un Jiacre, a hackncy-coachi 
Le fiUgranet hU^tee-work. 

— j)hlegm. 

— Jleuve, the river. 

- frontispicct the frontispiece. 

Le genievrr^ juniper. 

— genre, grnder. 

Un f/ermr, a bud. ^ 

Le gpsfe^ gesture. '* 

— gtlfiy the lodging. 

Un gliiivCy a svford. 

— glob'’, a globe, * 

— gfobulCy a small gh'hc. 

— fjf^nffre, a gulph. 

—• grovpp, a group. 

— gymnasej a gymnasium. 

♦ 

Le havrCy the harbour. 

Un a hemisphere. 


Un homicide, a murder. 

LHconocIaste, an iconoclast, an 
image-breaker. 

I/iconoIdtre, an iconolatcr, an 
image-worshipper. 

Vn insect(\ an insect®.' 
Ij*interri!gne, interregnum. 

*Un isthmCy an isthmus. 

Lejeune, fasting. 

Vn labyrhUhc, a labyrinth. 
Jjer-lurge, the fifTing. 

— legume, pulse, vegetable. 

Uu lievre, a hare. 

l)n Ihtge, linen. 

Le litre, a measure 
—; lobe, lobe. 

— lucre, profit. 

— lustre, lustre. 

— luxe, luxury, ’ 

Lc malaise, trouble, sad condi¬ 
tion. 

— vidlo, the male. 

— ma/e/ice, witchcraft. 

— v.l/«/we, a province in France 

— manche, a hanillc**. 

Les manes, mas. j>lnr. the ghosts. 

' Le riAviifesle, manifesto. 

/)w marbre, marble. 
he marfyre, martyrdom. 

“ massacre, slaughter. 

— me'diauq^ke, a llesh-meal aft/^r 
, midnight. 

— melange, mixture. 

Un mernbre, a member 

— menstmge, a lie. 

Lenieritnj merit. 


* Belongs to the 4th imle of Feminine Significations. 

* Exemple, meaning a copy f]or writing, is feminine. 

,* This word belongs also to the 9th rule of Masculine Significations. 
® Litre, a black girdle with coats of arms round a church, isTfeminine, 
7 Belongs to the 4th rule of Feminine Significations, 

* Manc^, a sleeve, is feminine. 
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Vn merle, a bl&ckbird. 

—- meicore» a meteor. 

Le meuble, furniture. 

— meurfre, murder. 

Un micftscope, a inicroscopl. 

Le a farce. 

— in\/iislere, the inhiistry. 

— mohiley the motive. 

— mofic/e, tlic model. 

— mdi'e, a tlyke. 

— Tiionde, the world. 

Un mofiasthe, a monastViry. 

Le viouiipolcy moni)])o]y« 

Un m(mo$yUnhe‘\ a monosyllable. 

— moHslre, a monster. 

— mnide, a mould. 

Le mulliplicajide,X\\(i multiplicand. 
Un u muscle. 

Le mysierCy mystery. .« 

Un navire, a vessel, a sliip. 

Le neyoce, trade. 

— nomhre, the number. 

Un onyhy a najl. 

— opprahre, a disgrace. 

— QTcUestre, an orchestra. 

*— ordre, an order. 

— oruanc, an organ. 

J)/» VoryCy ]>arlcy. 

Un mm‘y an elm 

— ovaley unVval. 

Un a compact. 

— panache, a plume. 


! Le parachutGy paracliute. 

I — parudoxcy paradox. 

— parricidey parricide. 

— participey the participle. 

— patrimoine, patrimony. 
PegasCy Pegasus. 

Un peigne, a comb. 

pendahy a pendulum *. 

— jidaCy a bolt. 

Le pe’riode, the pitch®. 

^ — petule, j)C‘tal. 

j — peuplc, people. 

! Uit phenomene, a j)hcnomcnon. 
j — philtre, a potion. 

— piedouche, a pedestal.* 

— plancy a plane-tree b 

platiiia®, 

Du pld/re, plaster. 

Un poeme, a j)oem. 
i Du poiv} e, pep])erT 
i Le pdUy the f)oIe. 

Un polyssyllabc ^ a polysyllable. 

— poste, a post \ 

— pfiuce, a thumb, an inch. 

— prrp;y/?c, a i)recept. 

Le pvi'che, the\st*rinon. 

Un preciyicK, a'precipice. 

]je prejydicey damage. 
Unprjestige, a chans. 

pretexie, a ]iretc!i«c. 

— principe, u princijde. 

—‘ prodigCy p*prodigy. 

— protocole, a protocol. 

— proverbcy a ]>roverb. 

— pupitre, a desk. 


° AH compounds of syljnbe are masculine, though syllade is f<;minine, ' 
for in such comp(uinds the wor?l mol is always understood. » 

* Orme, being a tree, belongs to the Gth rule of Masculine Signift* 

cations. • * 

* Piiidule, a clock, isVemininc. 

® Periode, a peritxl, feminin^. 

Plane, ajtmier’s instrument, is femininc> 

® llelougs also to the 4th rule of Masculine Significations. 

® Sec Note 0, above. 

^ Poste, a post-olljce, is leminine. 
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Le quadrige, quadriga. 

— quadrilathe, a quadrilateral 
figure. 

— quantiime, the date. 

— quiuconce, quincuhx. 

Le regime, dice. 

I7n regne, a reign. 

Le reldche, relaxation. 

Tin remhie, a reinedy. 

Le reproche, reiiroach. 

Un reptile, a reidile. 

Le resle, the rest. 

Un VCee, a dream. 

— rhume, a cold. 

Le rile, the rite. 

Un role, a roll, part. 

Da range, rouge 

Du sable, sand." 

Un labfe, a-sabre. ' 

Le sacerdoee, priesthood. 

— sacre, consecration, 

Un sacrifice, a sacrifice. 

Du salpdtre, saltjjetro. 

Un saulc, a willow?. 

Le scandale, scandal.. 

Un sceptre, a scejjtro. 

— scTitpule, a scrujde. 

Du scigle, ryes 

Un service, a service. 

Le sexe, the sex*. 

Un siecle, an age. 

— signe, a sign. 

— site, a site. 

— songe, a dr^am. 

Le sovffie, Irreath. 

Du soufre, sulphur. 


Un spectre, a ghost: 

Le style, the style. 

— subside, subsidy. 

— stygmate, the stigma. 

Un stlpplice, a torment. 

— symbole, a symbol. 

— synode, a synod. 

— synonyme, a synonym. 

Un tilesenpe, a telescope. 

— ierme, a term. 

— texts, a text. 

—f thedtrf, a theatre. 

— triangle, a triangle. 

'— trdne, a throne. 

Le trouble, trouble. 

Un tube, a tube. 

— inmiUte, a tumult. 

Un ulcere, an ulcer. 

— usage, use. 

— viase, an edict of the esar. 

— vstensile, an implement. 

Un vararme, an uproar. 

—. vase, a vase. 

L^ ventre, the belly. 

Un verbe, a verb. 

— vestibule, an entry. 

— 'rice, v,'ce. 

— vignoble, a vineyard. 

Du rinaigre, vinegar,' 

Le visebre, the intestine. 

Un vnlurm,, a volume. 

Le vote, the vote. 

Le zUe, zeal. 

zephyr’. 


'^JRouge, being a colour, belongs to the 4th rule of Masculine Signi¬ 
fications, , 

* Saule, being a tree, beh'ngs to the.fith rule at Masculine Significa¬ 
tions. . ,*• 

’ Zephyrs, being a winll, belongs to the 3rd rule of Masculine 
Significations. 
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OBSERVATION. 

Many substantives are sometimes Masculine, and sometimes Femi¬ 
nine, aocoriling to their si^ification. 

Th^ are the following:— 

U)i aide, .nii assistant, 

une - a support., 

Un airfle, iiii'cao-lo. • 

me - - a standard. 

J\Ia.s. inulaixe, discoinfort. 

Fem. aise, . contfort, ease. 

Un a line, an aider-tree. 

me -- an ell. 

Un larhe, a Barl)ary liorse. 

ime - a beard. 

Un harde„'.i liard, a jioct. 

me - - a .slice of bacon. 

Un Basque, a Ba.squc. 

une - a skirt. 

Un berco, a rcd-ljrca.st (ad)ird) 

une - cow-parsnip (a plant). 

Un hraqiie, a se.ttin"- dog.' •’ 

une - a cldV of a Cray fish._ 

Un ciiprc, 0, ])rivaic(‘)-. 

me -a caper. , 

Le curable, cacao. 

- a carack (a ship.) 

Le .carpe, tlio wrist. 

une - * a carp. 

Un cartouche, an ornament. 

tjne - a cartridge. 

Un cache, a coach, a hoat. 
me - nl’notchj'a sow. 

Un couple, a man and Ids wife. 

une - a brace, a couple of things. 

Lc crepe, crape (stuff fov Btourning). 

une -'' a pancake. , * 

Un cornette, a cornet (standard-hearor). 

une " ■' -a lady’s head-dress. 
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Un critique, a ciitic. 
une - a criticism. 

Un cnseigne, au ensign. 
une - - — a sign post. 

Un exemple, an example, instance. 

vne - a writing, copy. 

La fuii.r, a forgery. ^ 

Iju - a scythe. , 

Le fill, the main or chief point. 

La — the ernl. ' , 

Lc fullicido, the gall-hlathler. 

A,a - tiic seed vessel (in plants). 

Un foret, a gimlet. 
une - a forest. 

Un foudre, a thunderbolt of war, of eloquence, 
' " roat warrior, a.great orator. 

une ‘ - a thunderbolt. 

Un foiirhe, a knave. 

La - knavery, deceit. 

Un garde, a keeper., 

une - a defence, hilt, watch, a nurse. 

Le givrp, ft hoar frost. 

une —^ a^snake' or serpenV (in heraldry). 

Le greffe, a register office. 

La ‘ -a graft. . , 

Tje gueide, gules iii heraldry. 

La 1 —!— the jaws of a beast. 

Un guide, U guide. 

une - a rein. 

Un heliotrope, a sunflower. 

une , --- a precious stone (kind of jasper). 

ttn Ji-gmne, a chant of the ancients. 

* une - a Christian hypnn. 

Un iris, a rainbow. 

une - ah iris (a precious stone, flower). 

Mas. Les larvps, hoD^oblins.' 

La lame, a vform, larva. 

^Un iiderligne, a space between two linos. 
une lii/ne, a line 
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Urt litre, a measure (for liquid). 

v,ne - mourning bangings. 

Un livre, a book. 
me - a pcyind. 

U)i mancho, a handle. 

vtie - a sleeve. 

If ii manoeuvre, a abourcr. 

one-a magoeuvre. 

Un rnatamore, a boaster. 

one-;- a flungcon. 

Un memoire, a memoir, a bill, a memorandum, 
in ' the memoiy. • 

La merer, thanks. 

La - pity, mercy. 

Un mode, a mood. 

La - fasliion. 

Un mole, a pier, a mole, dyke. 

■ one - a moon-calf. 

Un monfle, pulleys. 

one -- a mitten. 

Un nioide, a mould. 

one - a mussel (a shell fieh.j)* 

Un mousse, a shiji-boy. ■ 

- moss, froth. 

Le miniiit, midnigljt. 
one null, » a night. ' 

U^i a:nvre, a work of art. ^ 

Un 1iors-d'a;uvrc, , a side dish.. ,• 

. line ffiffire, , an action, a deed, a work. 

Fem. Pl. Les ceuvres d’un auteur, an author’s walks. 

Un office, a duty, a service, 
one - a larder, pantry. 

Un ombre, .^*sort ef fish. 

Mas. L’omhre, a game at cards. 

line - a shade, shadow. 

Un orgue,'axi organ. 

Fem. Pl. Les orgues;, organs. 

Mas. Be Torgo monde, peeled barley. 

Fem. L'onjt', , horlcy. 
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Un page, a page (attendant). 
uKe ___ a page (of a book). 

Un paillasse, a clown (at the theatre). 
uBf — a mattress. 

Un palme, a measure. 

tine - a branch of a palm-tree, victoiy. 

Un panache, a jilumc. 
une -a pea-hen. 

Un pantomime, a pantomime player, 
line-a pantomime. 

Un paralMe, a comparison, 
tine - a parallel line. 

Un pendule, a pendulum. 
me -a clock. 

Le Perche, ‘Pcrche (old prov. in Franco), 
line ,- a pole, a perch, a fish.- 

Le periode, the height, pitch. 

une - an epoch, a period. 

Mas. pe/’sonne, nobody. 

Xlee - a person, 

Un pig'«e,,L'spade (at cards). 

ime - a piqee, a quavrel. 

Un pivoind, a gnatsiiappcr (bird). 

Ijtt' - peony (a plant). 

Un plane, a plane-tree. 

tine — - a plane, a carpenter’s tool. 

Le platine, piatina (a metal). 

Im - the plate of a watch movemmt, a copper-plate, 

Un poSle, a stove, a coffin-pall. 
une ^ ^ a fiying-pan. 

Un Polacte, a Polish horacman. 
une polttcre, a polacca (r vessel). 

Le ponte, the punter. ’’ 

La -: the laying of eggs. 

Un paste, an employment. 

La —r- the post-olBce. 

Le ponrpre, "the purples (an illness) 

La —— purple 
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Un pupiUe, a male pupil. 

uue -^ the apple of the eye, a female pupiL 

Un quadrille, a quadrille (at cards). 

me -, a troop of horse. 

Un regale, an organ pipe, 

Jja - the holding of a '^cant bishopric 

Le reldche, rest, relaxation. 

«ne - the touclpng at a sea-port. 

Un remise, a coach. 

tuie -; a coach-house. 

Un Satyre:, a -Satyr. 
me satire, a satire. 

Le serpentaire, Serpontarius (a constellation). 

La -dragon-urort. 

Le solde, the balance of an account. 

La -; pay. 

Un somme, a sleep, a nap.' 

nne - a sum, load, 

Un sottris, a smile. 

MBe - a mouse. 

Un mmiosyllahe, a monosyllable. 

— polysyUabe, q, polysyllable.* 

Vne syllabe, \ syllable.' 

Un tete-ct-iete, a tbte-ii-tete 
La Ute, ttje head. 

Un tour, i! trick, a turn. 

me - a tower. 

Un^^-iomphe, a tr’.umph. 

«Be ———^ a trump (at cards). _ 

Un trompette, a trumpeter. 

une - a trumpet, 

Le vague, empty space, airy plaina 
ane ■ ' ' a^ave. * 

Un vase, a vase, vessel. 

La — - slime, mud. 

Un voile, p. veil. . 
une - "a sail. 


K k 3 
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RECAPITULATION OF ALL THE RULES ON THE 
GENDER, OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


■fhe Gender of substantives determined by their meanino, p. 474. 476. 

Masculine sionivications, eleven rules. Notes 1, 2, p. 474; Notes 
3, 4, 5, p. 475; Notes G, 7. p. 476. 

Feminine significations, four rules, 477; Notes 8, S). p. 477. 

The Gender of substantives determined by their termi.nations, 478. 
4S2. 

Masculine, endings, four rules, 478. 

Nouns terminating in a consonant are masculine, a78. 

Nouns which,' terminating in a consonant, are notwithstanding femi¬ 
nine, Notes 2, 3,'4, 5, 0, p. 479. 

Nouns ending in a, «, o, u, are masculine, 480. 

Six nouns, though terminating in t, are feminine, 480. 

Five nouns, though terminating in «, are feminine, 480. 

Nouns ending in (, when this letter is not immediately preceded by t, 
are masculine, 480 . 

Tliere are four exceptions to the preceding rule, 480. 

Substantives having oiie of the endings:— age, <ye, uge, acle, aume, 
ime, isme, 'me, oire, are masculine, 480. 

Exceptions to the 'preceding rule, 481. 

Feminine endings, seven rules, 482. 

Nouns ending' in x, ear, ion, and sob, preceded by a vowel are feminine, 
48 - 2 . " ■ ' 

Exceptions to the preceding rule, 483. 

Nouns ending in ti are feminine, Ohs. A. B.; Note 1, p. 483; Note 
2, p. 484. 

Nouns en^^ing in e itute are feminine, Obs. A. B.; Note 4, p. 485; 
Note 5, p..480; Obs.; Note 6, p. 488, el see/., p. 4S9, 490. 

There ire a few nouns teminating in derived from the Greek, which 
are masculine, Obs. B. p. 485. 

There are seven maSculine nouns terminating in ie, Note 4, p. 485. 

There are two masculine nouns terminating in j^re, 485. 

Ihere is one masculine noun terminating in aci, 487. 

ITiere arc three masculine nouns terminating in ade, 487. 

There is one masculine noun in ude, 488. 

There are eighteen masculine nouns in ae, 488. 
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Tliere is one ijiasculine noun in anee, 4S8. 

There >s one masculine noun in ence, 4S8. 

There are fire masculine nouns in itrr, 48S. 

Q'here are fourteen masculine nouns in l/e, 488. 

lliere are three masculine ^ouns in mme, 489. 

'i'hcre ig one masculine noun in me, 489. 

Tlrcre’are si.v masculine nouns in rre, 489. 

Therfe are three masculine nouns in .vse, 409, 

Tlicrc arc two mascuhne nouns in,He, 4*89. 

Substantives coni))ounile(l'of a verb and a noun are masculine though 
the noun he feminine, 01)s., 489. 

Nouns, which though ending 'in e mule, are notwithstanding mas¬ 
culine, 490, ef seg. . 

Suijstantives whicii are'sometimes masculine, end sometimes feminine, 
according to their significations, Uhs., ayb, ei mg. , 



AbDITIONAL TREATISE 

ON IBS • 

FRENCH VERBS. 


I. 

REMARK. 

We have (page 438) already conjugated affirmatii’ely the auxiliaries 
amr*,and &re*, and the four regular active verbs, belonging to the 
four different conjugations. But -the pupils .must conjugate aloud, 
writing eveVy verb in four different ways, viz. 1. affirmatively, 2. nega¬ 
tively, ’S. interrogatively, 4. interrogatively and negatively. In con¬ 
jugating a verb negatively the negation ne—pas, as we have seen in 
numerous examples of this work, is divided, ne standing always before, 
and pas after the simple tense. 

NEGATIVE FORM Off THE AUXILIARY AFOin, TO HAVE. 

INFINITIVE* PUESENT. ’ I ‘ PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

N’avoirpas, Tiot to have., N’ayant pas, not having. 

INFINITIVE. PAST. PARTICIPLE PAST. 

N’awirpas eit, npt-to have had. Pas eu, not nad. 

INDICA'liVE. 


PRESENT. 

I have not, &c. 

<Jen’aipas, , 

Ttt n’as pasi, &c. 

Pt.ERtT3 DEFINITE. 
l(had not, &c. 

Je n’eus pas, &c. 

PBETEHITE ANTERIOP. 
1 had not had, &c. ' 

Je n’eus pas en, &c. 


Imperfect. 

I had not, kz. 

Je n’avais pas. 

Tu n’avais pas, &c. 

preV^hitb indefinite. 
I have not had, &c. 

Je n’ai pas eu, &c. 

t. PI(U PERFECT. 

I had not'had, &c. 

Je n’avais pas eu, &<»- 
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8IMi>LE FUTOUE. 

I shall not have, &c. 

Je n’aurai pas, &c. 

CONDITIONAL FBESFiNT. 

I shciuld not have, &o. 

Je n’aurais pas, &c. 


COMPOUND FVTUBE. 

I shall not have had, &c. 
Je n’aurai pas eu, &c. 

CONDSTIONAL PAST. 

I should not have had, &:c. 
Je n’aurais pas eu, &c. 


IMP-^RA'l'lVE. 


No first person. 

N’aie pas, have (thou) not. ^ 
Qu’il (qu’elle) n’ait jlas, let him 
(her) not have. ‘ 


N’ayons pas, let us not h^ve. 
N’aycz pas, have (ye) not. 

Un'ils (qu’elles) n’aient pas, let 
them not have. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PaESENT. 

That I may not have, &o. 

(iue je n’aie pas, &c. 

PRETEHITE INDEFINITE. 

That I may not have had, &c. 
Que je n’aie pas eu, &c. 


IMPERFECT. 

'Ihat I might not have, &c, 

Que je’ u’cusso pas, &c. 

PLUPEttri'.c'r. 

That I might not have hadj &c. 
Que je n’eusse pas eu, &c. 


IM'EHROG.VnVE. SQKM. 

In conjugating interrogativ’ely, the verb precedes' the pronoun, as in 
English; but when the subject is a noun, tins stands ^ the head of 
the sentence, and the p'ronoun il is repeated* after the v^b. (See Less. 
VII. Ohs. A. and Iass. XXVIII! Note l', and Dbs.) 


Ai-je ? hare I f 
Avais-tu ? ^^dst thou ? 

Eut-ilhad li?!' .« 

A-t-clle eu ? has she had ? 
Eiimes-nous eu ? had we had ? 
Aviez-vous eu ? had you had 1 
Auront-ils ? will they have ? 
Auront-cllcseu! will tjicy ha^e 
had ? 

Le marchand surMt-il? would 
the merchant have f 
Vos frSres auraient-ijs eu ? would 
your brothers have 'had i 


Kuis-je ? am i ?» 
itais-tu? Vast thou? 

I'ut-il ? was he ? 

A-t-elle <ite ? has she been ? 
Efimes-nous dt^ ? had we been J 
Aviez-vjus etef’had you been ? 
Scront-ils ? will they be ? 
Auront-elles 6l6 i wilHhey have 
been ? 

La feranje'Serait-elle? would the 
woman be f 

Vos' soeurs auraient-elles dt^? 
would your sisters have been ? 
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AN ADDITIONAL TREATISE 


INTERROGATIVE AND NEGATIVE FORM. 


N’ai-je pas ? have I not ! 

N’avais-tn paa f hadst thou not ! 

N’eut-il pas ? had he not ? 

N’a-t-elle pas eu! has she not 
bad? , 

N’ehmes-nous pas eu? had wO' 
not had ? 

N’aviez-vous pas eu ? had you not 
had ? 

N’auront-ils pas? will they not 
have ? 

N’aulont-elles pas eu ? will they 
not have had ? 

Le marchand n’aurait-il pas ? 
would the merchant not have ? 

Vos frer^s ri’auraient-ils pas eu ? 
would your brothers not "have 
had ? " 


Ne suis-je pas ? am I not ? 

N’dtais-tu pas ? wast thou not ? 

Ne futsil pas ? was he not'? 

N’a-t-elle pas Ac I has slu; not 
been? 

N’eftines-nous pas <?t^ ? had we 

‘ not been ? 

‘ N’aviez-vous pas el^ ? had you 
not been ? 

Ne seront-ils pas ? will they not 
he ? 

N’auront-elles pas Ac! will they 
not have been ? 

La femme ne serait-elle pas ? 
would the woman not be ? 

Vos sceurs n’auraient-clles pas 

. ^te? would your sisters not 
have been ? 


II. NEGATIVE FO&M OF AN ACTIVE VERB. 

INFINITIVE PRESH'NTr. • \ FAUTICIPLE PRESENT, 

Ne pas louer, not to praise. Nc'louant pas, not praising. 

( 

iNriN^rivh PAST.. participj-e past. 

N’avoir pas lou^, not to Lave • Pas .'ou^. not praised, 
praised. 


INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT, 

I do not praise, &c. 

Je ne loue pas. 

Tu ne louesipas. 

II (ellc) ne loue pas. 

-Nfius ne louoQS pas. 

Vtus ne louez pas. 

11s (£lles) ne louent p^'. 

PBETERITE DEPINITB:' 

I praised not. See, 

Jane louai pas. 
ne louas pas. See. 


lie PERFECT. 

I did not praise, &c. 

Je nc louais pas. 

Tu ne louais pas. 

I! (elle) .ne louait pas. 

Nfius ne*louions pas. 

Vous ne louiez pas. 

Us (ellcs) i;ie louaient paa. 

• PBETERICB INDEFINITE. 
1 have not praised, &c. 

1 Je n'ai pas loud. 

! Tu n’as pas loud. See, 
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PHETEltlTE ANTEUIOR. 
1 had not praised, &c. 

Jc n’cus pas loue, &c. 

, SIMPl.K lUTtniE., 

I shall’iioi; praise, &c. 

Je ne louerai pas, &c. 

CONDirrOiVAL PllESENT. 

1 should not praise, &c. . 

Jc nc louerais pas, &c. 


PLU PERFECT. 

I had not praised, &e. 

Je n’avais pas loue, &c. 

COaiPaUND FUTURE. 

I shall not have praised, &c. 

Jc n’aurai pas lone, &c. 

» 

* CONDITIONAI. PAST. 

I should not have praised, &c, 
Je n’atirais pas loue, &c. 


ImI'ERATIVE, 


No first person. • 

Nc loue pas, praise thou not. 
Qn’il (clle) ne loue pas, let him 
(her) not praise. 


Ne louons pas, let us not praise. 
Ne louez pas, praise ye not.* 
Qu’ils (elies) ne louent’ pas, let 
them not praise. 


SUBJUNCTIVE.. 


PnESENT.. 

That I may not jiraise, &c. 

Que je ne loue jias, &c. 

PBETEIIITE I.VnEFINrrE. 

That 1 may not have praised, &o, 
Que je n’aic pas loue, &c._ 


I.MPEHEECr. 

That I’might ntft praise, &c. 
Que je ne louasse pas, &c. . 

pi.upebpect; 

That I might not have praised, 
&e. 

QuoJp»’eusse pas loue, &c. 


INTERROG.-VTIVE FORM. 

present, 

Do I finish? &c. 

Finis-je ? E^-co quo je finis ? 
Finis-tu ? ■’ 

Fmit-il (elle) ? ” 

Finissons-nous ? 

Finissez-vous ? 

Finissent-ils (dies) ? 

puetebite nEFniiTB. 

Did I finish i See. 

Finis-je ? 

Finis-tu ? 

Finit-il (elle) ? 

Fiqtmes-nous i 
Finltes-vous ? 

Finirent-ila (elies) t 


(Lesson KXVIll. N^te 1, Obs.) 

• 

I » IMPERFECT. 

I Did'l finish ?*&c. 

I I'inissais-j^f 
' Finissais-tu ? 

Fini.ssait-il (elle) ? 
Finissions-nous ? 
rinissiezj-voiis ? , 
Finissuient-ils (elles>? 

PRaTERITE INDEFIIflTE. 

Have 1 finished ? &c. 

Ai-je finU • 

As-tU fill! ? 

A-t-ll (elle)^ni ? 

Avohs-nous fini } 

Avez-vous fini ? 

Ont-ils (elies) fini ? 
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AN ADDITIOKAIi TREATISE 


PUETEHITS ANTGRlOa. 

Had I finished I &c. 

Eus-jf fini ? 

Eus-tu fini } &B. 

rtlTOBE. 

Shall I receive ! &o. 
Recevrai-je 2 
RecevraS'tu 2 
Reoevra-t-il (elle) 2 
Repevrons-nous 2 
Reccvrez-vous 2 
Becerront-ils (elles) 2 

CONDITIONAL I'KESENT. 

Should I receive ? &c. 
Reccvrais-jc 2 
Recevrais tu ? 


I-LUPBRFECT. 

Had I finished 2 &o. 

Avais-je fini 2 
Avais-^u fini 2 &o. 

COMPODND FUTURE. • . 

SJiall I have received 2 &o. 

Aurai-je 

‘Auras-J:u 

Aura t-il (elle) 

Aprons-nous re^ii. 

Aurez-vouS 
Atfrontils. (elles) 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 

Should I have received ? &c. 
Aurais-je refu ? 

Aurais-tu reyu 2 


lOTERROliATIVE AND NEGATIVE FORM. 


PRESENT. 

Do I not sell?'&c. . 

Est-ee que je ne vends pas ? 
Ne vends-tu fi^s ?', 

Ne vend-il (ell/) pas ? 

Ne vendons-pous paS 2 
Ne vendez-vous p!\s ? 

Nc vendent-ils (elles) pas 2 

I 

PRF.TURITE Ilf UNITE. 

Did I not receive ? &c. 

Ne re^us-je pas 2 
^^e re^us-tu pa»? 

Ne ref ut-il ^elle) pas ?. &c. 

PIi4teRITB ANTERIOR. 

' liCd I not received t &c. 
N’eife-je pas rcf u ? ‘ 

N’eus-tu pas refu ? &c. 

FUTURE. 

Will they not sell 2 

I^e vendrottt-ils (elles) pas? 


IMPERFECT. 

Did I not sell ? &<\ 
Ne^vendais-je pas 2 
Nc vendais-tu pas ? 

Ne vendait-il (elle) pas ? 

Nc fiendioijs-nmis pas ? 

Nc vendiez-vous pas 2 
Ne veiidaicnt-ils (ell^) pas ? 

■ PRETERITE JMCI^FI.VITF;. 

Have I not sold ? &c. 

N’ai-je pas vondu? 

N’as-tu pas vcndu ? 

N’a-t-il (elle) pas vendu? &c. 

« r 

C •PLUPERFECT. 

Had we not sold ? &c. 
N’eftmes-ijous pas vendu 2 ■ 
Ij’efites-vous pas vendu? &c. 

COMPOUND FUTURE. 

Will they not have sold ? 
N’auront-ils (elles) pas vendu ? 
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. CONDITlONAt PRESENT. 

Shoul'd I not sell ? &c. 

Ne vendrais-je i)as f 
Ne v.endrais-tu pas I &c. 


CONDITIONAI. PAST. 
Should 1 not hare sold i &c. 
N’aurais-je pas rendu ? 
N’aurais-tu pas rendu ? && 


III. MODEL OF THE CONJUGATION OF A PASSIVE 
VERB. 


INFINITirE PRESENT. 

£tre loud, bdni *, aper^u, entendu 
(fem. de, ie, ue, pi, s), to ha 
praised, blessed, porccired, 
heard. 

INFINITirE PAST. 

Aroir dtd loue, beni, aper?u, en¬ 
tendu (fem. ie, ie, ue, pi. s), 
to hare been praised, blessed, 
perceired, heard. > 


PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

Etant loud, beni, aperfu, entendu 
(fem. ie, ie, ue, pi. s), being 
praised, blessed, perceired, 
heard. 

PARTICIPLE past! 

£tc' loud, beni, aperpu, entendu 
(fem. ie, ie, ue, pi. f), been 
praised, blessed, perceired, 
(icard. 


INDICATIVE. 


I am praised, blessed, perceired, 
heard, &o. 

Je suis 


Tu ea 
11 (elle) est 
Nous sommes 
Vous fites 
Ils (ellcs) sont 


I loud, bdni, 
aperfu, en- 
y tendu (fem. 
■ ie, ie, ue, 
?!• *)• ’ 


PREt'EUITE DEFINITE. 

1 was praiseo.bjessed, perceired. 


“heard, &o. 

Je fus 
Tufus 
11 (elle) fut 
Nous fClmes 
Vous fCites 
Ils (elles) furent 


loud, be'ni, 
aperfu, en- 
• tendu (fem. 
ie,aie, ji?, 
pi. «). 


IMPERFECT. 

I “was praised, blessed, per¬ 
ceired. heard. &c. 


J’etafa* y 
Tu dtais ' ", 

II (elle) dtait ■ 
Nousdtions 
^ Vous etiea t 
Ils (piles) etaicR 


loud, bdni, 
aperfu, en- 
rf tendu (feui. 
ie, ie, 

. pi. s). 


. fRETERlTE INDEFINITE. 

I hare been praised, blessed, 
perceired, heard, &c. 

J’ai eld 
Tu as dtd 
Il(eUe)Sdtd Lt^TV"* 
Nousaronsdte . ^ f 
Vous arsz dtd 
Ils (eUes) out dtd 


loud, lidnsj 


* When things are spoken of that hjr^ receired the benediction of 
the priest with its aheustpmea ceremonj", the pjist participle of this 
rerb is binit, fem. bitiile.’ Ex. De I’Eau ‘binite, holy water; du pain 
binit, consecrated bread; les drapeaux ont iti biniit, the colours hijve 
been consecrated. (Frencji Academy.) , 
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PRBTEBITB ANTERIOB. 

I had been praised, blessed, per¬ 
ceived, heard, &c. 


J’eus 

Tu eus ^ 

II (elle>eut_A^ 
Nous ehmes 
Vous edtcs 6te 


V 


lou^, b^ni, 
aper^u, en- 
tendu (fein. 
^e, ie, ite, 


r uuo cvc 1 \ 

Ils(clle8jeurent^te j 

FDTCRE 

I shall be praised, blessed, per¬ 
ceived, heard, &c. 

Je serai 


Tu seras 
11 (elle) sera 
Nous serous 
Vous seres 
11s (elles) seront 


loue, beni, 
aperpu, en- 
tendu (fein. 
/e, ie. Me, 
pi, s\ 


CONDITIONAL PKESENT. 

I should be prais,ed,,ble5sed, per¬ 
ceived, heard, &c. 

Je serais I 

Tu serais I 

II (elle) serait ( aper 9 u,ei.- 

Nous serious ^ ^ 

Vous seriez ^ 

11s (elles) sertitnt 


PLOPEREECT. 

I had been praised, blessed, 
perceived, heard, &c. 

J’avaij 

Tu avds M louil. b&i, 

II (elle) avait apcrfii, en- 

Nous avions c'td teiidu (rem. 

,,Vous aviez (t6 ee, ie, tie, 

11s (elles) avaient pi. s). 

6t6 

COMPOUND FUTURE. 

I ‘shall have been praised, 
blessed, perceived, heard, &o. 

J’aurai Ae 

Tu auras Ae loud.b^ni, 

II (elle) aura e^te aper^u, 

Nous aurons dte entcndu 

Vous aure’. A^ (fem.A,ie, 
11s (elles) auront et^ 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 

I should have been praised, 
blessed, perceived, heard, &c. 

J’aurais Ae' 

Tu, aurais Ac h>u^, be'ni, 

II (elle) aurait Ad aperyu, en- 

Nous aurions ete > tcndu (fetn, 
Vous auriez Ae de, ie, ue, 

'11s (elles) auraient ph *)• 
dtd 


IMPERATIVE. 


No first person. 

Sois loud (iem. A), be thou 
praised. " 

Qu’il (ellt) soit bdni (fem, ie), let 
him (her) be blessed. • 


I Soyons aper 9 U 8 (fem. wes), let us 
be perceived, 

Soyez entendus (fem. ues), be ye 
heard. 

Qu’ils (^Jles) soient bdnis (fem. 
les), let them be blessed. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PBF.8BNT. iMPERFBCT. 

That J njay be praised, blessed, That I might be praised, blessed, 
perceived, heard, &o. perceived, heard, &c. 

ClUejesois ^ v/• ,Qftejefusse looe,b^rii, 

Que tu sois Que tu fusses aper?u, 

Qu’il (elle) soit ape^u, en- q^,jj entendu 

Que nous soyons en u(em. Que nous fussions (fem.t%, 

Que vous soyez Que vous fussiez ie,Be,pl. 

Qu’ils (cdles) soient Qu’ils (ellesl fussent s). 

PKETF-RITE INDEFINITE. PLUPEnFECT. , 

TTiat I may have been praised, 'fhat I might have been pr^ed, 
blessed, perceived, heard, &c. blessed, perceived, heard, &c. 

Quej’aiedtd louc.beni, Que j’eusse ete loud, 

Quetuaiesctd aperfu, . Quc.tu eusses dtd bdni, . 

Qu’il (elle) ait cte f entendu* Qu’il (ellc) ehj;etc ' aperfu, 

Que nous ayons etc ( (fein. ee, ' Quenouseussionscte/.entendu 

Que vous ayez ete fe, tie, pi. Que vous eussie? dte (fem. de, 

Qu’ils (elks) aientetd s). Qu’ils (ellesjeussenf ie,ae,pl. 

'dtd s). 


IV. MODEL OF THE CONJUGATION OF NEUTER 

VEE,B. ' 

Ois. Neuter verbs are conjugated like the apfivf; but they form 
their compSmnd tenses with the auxiliarytheir past participles 
^ust agree itr yenijpr and number with the subject. (See Lesson 
XXXIV.) 

INFINITIVE PHESENT, PARTICIPLE ^PRESENT. 

Tomber, to fall. Tombant, falling. 

INFINITIVE P/«T. PARTICIPLE P.VSf. 

fitre tombd (fem. A, pi. s), to Tombd (fem. de, pi. *), fallen, 
have fallen. 
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INDICATIVE. 


FAESENT. 

I feU, &0. 

Je to&be. 

Tu toinbes. 

II (elle) tombe. 

Nous tombons. 

Vous tombe*. 

11s (elles) tombent. 

PltETEEITE SEFINITE. 

I fell, &c. 

Jc tombai. 

Tu tombas. 

II (ell6) tomba. 

Nous tomb&mes. 

Vons tombtes. 

Ils (elles) tombirent. 

FEETenilE ANTEEIOB, 

I \vae fallen, &c., 

Je fus tomb^ (fern. ^e). 

Tu fus tomb^ (fem. ee). 

II (elle) fut tomb^ (A). 

Nous fftmes tombas (fem. (es). 
Vous ffttcs tombes (fem. e'es). 
Ils (elles) furent iomb(!s 

FUTURE PRESENT. 

I shall fall, &A 
Je tombemi. f 
Tu tomberas.„ ^ 

II (elle) tombera. 

Nous tomberons.' 

Vous tomberes. 

Ils (elles) tomberont. 

CONDITIONAL PRESENT. 

I should fall, to 
Je tomberais,' to 
' Nous tomberions, &c. 


IMFBEFECT. 

I fell, to. 

Je tombais. 

Tu todbm. 

II (elle) tombait. 

Nous tombions. 

Vous tombie*. 

Ils (ellc^) tombaient. 

PRETERITE INDEFINITE. 

I Have fallen, to. 

Je sills tomW (fem. Je). 

TuVs tomhj (fem. Je). 

II (elle) est tombe (Je). 

Nous sommes tombes (fern. Jes). 
Vous ites tombes (fem. to). 

Ils (elles) sont lombJs (Jes). 

PLUPERFECT. 

i had fallen, &o. 

J’Jtais tomliJ (fem. Je). 

Tu c'taia tombJ (fem. Je) 

II (elle) Jtiut tombJ (Je). 

.Nous Jtions tombJs (fem. Jes). 
Vous etiez tombJs (fem. Jes). 

Ils (elles) Jtaient tomWs (ees). 

*' FUTURE PART. 

I shall have fallen, &c. 

Je serai tombJ (fern. Je). 

'Tu s5ras tombJ (fem. Je). 

II (elle) sera tombe (ee). 

Nous serons tombes (^fem. to). 
Vous serea tombJj^(/im. to). 

Us (elles) sttonrtombes (Jes). ' 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 

I should have fallen, to. 

Je serais tombJ (fern, h), to. 
Nbus sefjons tombJs (fem. Jes), 
Jio. 


IMPERATIVE. 

No flnt person. , , j Tpmbons, 1^ us fall. 

Tounbe, fall thou. Tombez, fall ye. 

Qu'il (elle) tombe, let him (tier) Qn’ils (elles) tombent, 1st them 
&1L falb 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 


That I maj fall, &c. 

Que je.tonibe. See. 

Que nous lombions. Sec. 

m 

PRETERITE INDEFINITE. 

lliat I may have fallen, &c. 

Que je sols tombd (fern. (“e). 

Que tu gois tomb^ (fern. de). 

Qu’il (elle) soit tomhe {^e). 

Que nous soyons tumb^s (fern. 
^es). 

Que VOU8 soyez tombds (fem. ^cs). 
Qu’ila (elles) soient tomb^s i4es). 


IMPERFECT. 

That I might fall, &c. 

Que je tombasse. See. 

Que nous tombassions, &c. 

PLUPERPECT. 

'lliat I might have fallen. Sec. 
Que je fusse tomb^ (fem. it). 
Que tu fusses tomb^ (fem. ie). 
Qu’il (elle) fut tomb^ (^f). 

Que nous fussions tomb& (fem. 
4es). 

Que vous fussiez tombda (fem. 

ies). • 

Qu'ils (elles) fbssent topbes 
(^es). 


Obs. A. Tlie following sixteen verbs are' always conjugated with 
(ire in French:— • 


Aller *, to go. 

Arriver, to arrive. 
Decider, to die. 

Udehoir *, to decay. 
Devenir *, to become. 
Disconvenir *, to disagree. 
Entrer, to go or come in. 
Intervenir *, to intervene. 


'Mourir*, to.dicr 
Naitre *, to be born. 
Partir *, to set out. 
Pafvenir •, to attain. 
Revenir *, to come back. 
SurvAitw*, to happen. 
Tamber, to fajl. 
Venir*>to‘coiDe. . 


Obs. B. Six verbs are conjugated with avoir or f/re,* according as 
action or state is mor% particularly moant. They are tha following:— 


Accourir », to run to or up. 
AccroStre •, lo increase. 
Apparattre *, tc.' ajjujjr. 


1 Crottre •, to 
' Disparattrev*, to*disappear. 
Peril, to perish. 


Obs. C. A few take avoir in one 
Ex. 

AVOIU. I 

Accoucher, to deliver,—Notra | 
mddecin a accouchd vo&e m^fe, 
our physician has delivered 
your mother. • 

Convenir, to suit.—Vptre jardie 
m’aurait convenu, your garden 
would have suited me. 


signification and fire in another. 

’ ETRE. 

Accoucher, to be coyfined.- 
Votre rohre est aocouchfe, yoar 

mother has been confined. 

» * • 

Cont^ir, to agree.—Nous %om- 
inej convdnus du prix de lA 
maison, we have agreed about 
the price of the hou^. 
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Demenrer, to live in.—11 a de- 
meiire ^ FarU, he has lived in 
Paris. 

Descendre, to go cKiwn.—11 a 
descendu la montagne, he has 
gone down the mountain. . 

Monter, to go up.—II a monW 
I’escalier, he has gone up the 
staircase. 


Passer, to pass.—II a passd prJs 
du thetee, he passed by the 
theatre. 


Demeurer, to remain.—II esi do. 
meurd inexorable A nos larraes, 
he has remained unmoved by 
our tears. 

Descendre, to descend. ■— Elle 
ist desccndue d’une .fimille 
' honorable, she is descended 
from an honourable family. 

« (See Note 2, Lesson LVIII.) 

Monter, to ascend.—II est monte 
par degr^s aux plus hautes 
'^chargeSn he has ascended by 
,dcgrees to the highest employ¬ 
ments. (See Note 3, Lesson 
LVlIt.) 

Passer, to pass®. — Cette mode 
est passee depuis long-temps, 
that fashion is past long ago. 


V. MODEL OF THE CONJUGATION OF A REFLECTIVE 
VERBA 


Obs. Almost all active verbs may become reflective in French. 
AH reflective verbs are if ^iicnch conjugated with the auxiliary (tre. 


infinitive' PBESfNT. 

Se flatter, to flatter one’s self. 

infinitive' past. 

S’Mre flattd (fem, de, pi. s), to 
have flattered'one ‘5 self. , 


I PAHTICIPLE PBESENT. 

Se flattant, flattering one’s self. 

' PABTUCIPLE PAST. 

I Se — flattd (fern, ee, pi. s), flat- 
! tered one’s self. . 


® Tliis verb takes avoir when followed by a preposition, and (Ire 
.when not. 

* Reflective 'verbs Hat govern the accusative (direct object) are 
conjugated 'exactly in the same manner as those that govern the dative 
(inmrect;, obje6t). It is only by aifelysing them that it can be 
found out which case they govern. Ex.' S’acciiser, to accuse one’s self, 
may be analysed by accuser soi, and se nuire, to hurt one’s self, by nuire 
c scii se cacher, to hide one's self, by cachet soi; and s’attribuer, to 


nut (not BKis), we have hurt each other; nous nous sommes proposd 
(not proposes), wc have proposed to each other. 
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INDICATIVE. 


PRESENr, 

I flatter myself, &o. 

Je n*p flafte. 

Ta.te (lattes. 

II (die) se flatle. 

Nous nous flattons. 

Vous vous flattez. 

11s (dies) se flattent. 

PEETERITE BE^NITE. 

I flattered myself, &c. 

Jc rao flattai. 

Tu tc flattas. 

II (elle) se flatta. 

Nous nous flattdmes. 

Vous vous flattdtes. • 

Ils (dies) se flattcrent. 


PUErERITE ANTERIOE. 

I had flattered myself, &o. 

Jc ino fus flattd (fern, ne); 

'I’u te fus flattd (fern, i'r). 

II (e'de) se flit (latte (e'e). 

Nous nous f4mes (lattes (fern. 

e'es). , 

Vous vous ffites fiittes (fern, 
dcs). 

Ils (dies) aS furent flattas- (<'’«). 


I shall flatter myself, &c. 
Je me flatterai. 

Tu te flhttpras. 

H felle) so iSattera. 

Nous nous flatterons. 
„Vous vous flatterez. 

Ils (dies) se flatteron£ 


IMPKMECT. 

I flattered rnyS^lf, &o 
Je*ne fliattois. 

Tu,te flattais. 

HU (elle) se flattait. 

Nous nous flattiona . - - 
Vous vous fl.'ittiez. 

Ils (dies) se flattaient. 

' ,P11I?TE(UTR INDEI'INITE. 

I have flattered myself, &c.' 

Jc roe suis flatW (fem. /e). , 

Tu t’es flatty (fem. ^e). 

II (die) s’est flattd (i%). 

Nous ' nous , somnies- flattes 
.Jfe'm. ^es). 

. Vous vous 4tcs flattes (fem. Jes). 
Ils (elles) se sent flattes '(/as). 

. PLWERFECT. 

I h^d (lattered myself, &c. 

Je ij»’^^i3,flatte’(fem. /c). 

Tu t’etuis fl&ttc (fem. ee). 

II (elle^ s’etail.flattd (/e). - . 

Nous, nous JtioES flattes (fem. 

^4' o • . ' . 

' Vous voua (Jtiei flattes (fem. /«*). 
Ils (dies) s’dtaicnt flattils (/es). ' 


COMPOUND FUTURE. 

I sliall have flattered myself, &c. 
Je me sjirai flati;/ (fem. e'e). 

Tu te seras flatte (fAi. /e). 

II (die) se sera flattd (/f). . 

Nous lions serous flattes (f«n. ■ 

*4 .V ' . , . 

Vous vous sei’ez flattes (fem. 
-•/A).- 

ils (dies) se seront flatt/s (//»'* 
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CONDITIONAL I>AESENT. 

I should flatter ihyself, Si'c. 

Je me flatt^is. 

Tu ti flatterais. 

II (elle) se flatterait. 

Nous nous flatterions. 

VoUs vous flatteriez. 

Us (elles) se flatteraient 


CONDITIONAL VAST. 

I should have flattered myself 
&c. 

Je me serais-flattd (fem. ie). 

Tu te terais flatte (fem. H). 

II (elle) se serait flattd' 

rJous nous serious flatt& (fem. 
^es). 

'Vous vous seriea flatWs (fem. 
^es). 

11s (elles) se seraient fiatt^s (des). 


IMPERATIVE. 


SINSULAK. 

No first person. 

Flatte-toi, flatter thyself. 

Qu’il (elle) se flatte, let him (her) 
flatter himself (herself); 


PLURAL. 

Flattons-nous, let us flatter our¬ 
selves. 

.Flattez-vo.ns, flatter yourselves. 
Qu'ils (elles) se flattent, let them 
flatter themselves. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. 

That I may flatterynysclf, &Ci 
ftue je me flatte.', 

Que tu te flattis. 
ftu’il (elle) sp flatte.' 

Que nous nous flattlons. 

Que vous vous flattrez. 

Qu’ils (ellps) se flattent.' 

PRETERITE INDEFINITE. 

'That I may have flattered my- 
' self, &p. • 

Que je me Aiis flattd (fem. rii). 
Que tu tr sols fiatte (fem, Je). 
■QU’il (elle) se aoit flatte (Je). 
Que^ nous nous soyons flattes 
(fem. Jes). 

Que vous vous soyez flattJs Jfem. 
‘ As). ' ». . 

Qu’ils (elles) se poient flattes 
(fas). , , . , 


iupEkfect. 

Th'at I might flatter myself, &C. 
Que je me flattasse. 

Que tu te flattaases. 

Qu’d (elle),8e flattflt. 

Que nous nous flattassions. 

Que vous vous flattassiez. 

- Qu’ils (elles) se flattassciit. 

PLUPERFECT. 

That I might bare flattered 
myself, &o. 

Que je me fusse flatte (fem. Je). 
Quetu'ie fusses flatte (fem. J«) 
Qu’il (elle) se fflt flatte (Je). 

Que nous nous fussions flattJs 
(fem. ^i). 

Que voiip u vous Jfussiez flatty 
(fem. Jes), 

Qu’ils (dies) se fussent flattds 
(Jes) 
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SIS 

■ Obs. A, The saipe reflective verb may be direct in one senee and 

indirect in another, ■according to signification. 


DIUECTi 

Ces olseaux par leur chant se 
sont’fl«ir&, those birds at- 
traeted each other by their 
singing. 

Elies ne s’etaient niUes dc lien, 
they had not meddled with* 
any thing. - 

Ils se sernnt aptrpis au spectacle, 
tliey will have perciived each 
other at the play. • • 


tnOltlECT. 

Us se sont^afNr^.tenr mslHeor, 
they have bronght ^eir mis- 
flwhine on themselves. 

Elies s’^taient m04 les cheveog, 
they had mixed their hair. 

Ils se seront aper^u des fautes, 
they will have perceived their 
mistakes. 


Obs. B. The following verbs are reflective in Frendi, thoug;h they 
cannot be used as such in English. 


S’ab&tardir, to degenCTate. 
S'abonner, to compound. 
S’abstenir, to abstain.' 

S’accorder, to agree. 
iS’accoudcr, to lean upon. 
S’acharner, to be eager. 

S'adresser, to address, to apply, , 
S’agenouiller, to kneel, 

S’asseoir, to sit down. 

S’attacher, to stick. 

S’attirer, to get into. 

S’aviser, to think of. 

Se baigner, to bathe. 

Se bais3er,.to stoop. 

Se borner, fo keep within bounds. 

Se cantonner, to canton. 

Se ebagriner, to grieve. 

Se complaire, to delight in. 

Se connattre, to be a judge. 

Se ebuoher, to go to be^* 

Se d^attre, to struggl?. 

Se dAorder, to overfliw.- - 
Se dddtre, to retract., • 

Se ddfier, to distrust. ’ 

Se degourdir, to grow supple. 

Se ddmettre, to resign. 


Se d^p^cher, to make baste. 

Se d^saltdrer, to qnendi one’l 
thirsj;. > 

•Se ddsister, to desist. .. 

S’ecrier, to cry out. ' 

S’efforcer, -to endeavour.. 
SVgarer, to go astray. 

S'claaeej^ to leap' upon. 
SVeloigner, towthdraw. 
S’dmerveillier, to wonder. 
S’emouyoir, to be.|puched. 
S’eiBparer.’to seizd upon. 
S’emporter, to fly lifto a pas»on, 
S’einpresaer,^t& eager. ■ 

S’erf allej, to go away; 
S’endetter, to contract debt';. 
S’endimancher, to put on one* 
Sunday Clothes, 

S’endpnpir, to asleep. 
S’enflammer, to catcli fire. 
S’enfler, to grow proud^ 
S’enfuir, to run away. 
S’engage^.tp engage. 
S’engourdir, to get benumbed. 
Stenhardm, to ^oW bold. 
S’enqrgueil^T, to grow proud. 
B’enquerir, to inquire.,.: . 
S’enrecaner, to te^e root. 
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S’enrhamer, to catch a cold. 
S’eflrichir, to grow riA. 
S’ensuivre, to follow. 

S’etitendre, to be skilled in. 
S’enWter, to be headstrong. 
S^entbonsiasmer, to be in a rap¬ 
ture. 

S’entrctenir, to discourse wifa. 
S’envoler, to fly away- 
S’dpEussir, to thicken. 

S’dpanouir, to blow. . 
S’eprendrc, to be Smitten with. 
SMriger en, to set np for. 
S’esqnivcr, to steal away. 
S’^tendre, to expatiate. 
S’dtonner, to wonder. 

S’dvader, to make one’s escape. 
S’draiiouir, to faint away. 
S’dvaporer, to evaporate. . 
S’dveiller, to aWnke. 

S’dvertner, to'strive. 

S’exbaler, to exhale. 

8’expliquer, to explain. 
S’extasier, to fall into an ecstasy. 

Se f&cher, to be angry. • 

Se faner, to fade away. 

Se farder, to paint. 

Se fier, to trus.i. 

Se %er, to coagulate. 

Sc figurer, to fancy.- .. 

Se fldbfir, to wither 
Se fondre, to melt. ’’ . 

Se formaliser, to take offence. 

Se fortifier, to grow strong. 

,Sfi fourvoyer, to go astray. 

Se garder, to tjke heed. 

Se gfltei', to be spoUed. 

Se glisser, to creep in. : 

Se glorifler, to be protid of. 

Se hflter, to make faute. 

to h.n(y. 


. S’impatienter. to grow impafent. 
S’iaformer, to inquire. 

S’ingdrer, to intermeddle. 
Slnsinuer, to steal in. 

«. 

Se lever, to rise. 

Se Uqudfier, to liquefy. 

eSe marier, to marry. 

Se mefier, to distrust. 

Sc mcler, to meddle with. 

Se mepren'lrc, to -mistake. 

Se moquoe, to laugh at. 

Se inoueher, to lilow one’s nose. 
Se inoiirir, to be dying. 

Sc mutiner, to mutiny. 

I Se nommer, to be called. 

S'obstiner, to be obstinate. 
S’occuper, to be bu.sy. 

S’orienter, to consider where one 

I ■ S’dter, to get away. 

S’ouvr’r, to open. 

Se passiohner, to have a strong 
I passion 

Se peigner,.to conil) one’s head. 
Se Jierfeetionner, to improve. 

Se piquer, to pretend to, to be 
offended; 

Sc plaiiidre, to complain. 

Se plahe, tuTiae. 

Se jiromener, to walk. 

S'y prendre, to go about, to 
manage. 

Sf rappeler, to recollect. 

Se raser, to sbaye.; 

SeravUer, to diange one’s mind. 
§e refrpidi^ to cool. 

^ n?fugier,''to fly to. 

•Se rdgen^rer, to grow ogam. 

Se w^quir, to rejoice. 
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Se relAcher, to slacken. 

Se rcmVier, to stir. 

Se rendre, to surrender, to yield. 
Se repentir, to repent. 

Se rcpceer, to rest. 

Se reyr^senter, to fancy. 

Se r&oudrc, to resolve. 

Se ressouvenir, to remember. ‘ 

Se rdveiller, to awake. 

Se rdvidter, to rcvtlt. 

Se rire de, to laugh at. 

Se saisir de, to take hcM of. 
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Se sauver, to run away, 

Se scandaliser, to be scandalized. 
Se servir de, to make use of. 

Se soucier, to care. ., 

Se souIever#to-rise up in arms. 
Se Boumettre, to submit. 

Se soustraire k, to fly from. 

Se abuvenir, to remember. 

Se taire, to be silent, 

Se tirer, to get out. 

Se vanter, to boast. 


VI. MODEL OF THE CONJUG.-VTIOS OF AN IMPERSONAL 
VERB. (Sejs-Lesson XLV.), - 


INFINITIVB PBESaNT. 

Tonner, to thunder. 


PARTICIP1.E PBESEN'B. 
Tonnant, thundering. 


INPINITIVB PAST. 

Avoir tonnd, to have thundered. 


. FARTICIPL'E PAST. 

Tonpe, thundered. 


» ^ 

INDICATIVE. 


FBESEKT. 

II tonne, it thunders. 

PBETERITB DEPINIIB. 

11 tonna, it thundered. ^, 

. ' '*«i. 

FRETEBITE ANTERIOR. 

II eut tonnd, it kad thundered. 

FUTURE BIMFLE. 

U tonnera, it wiU thunder. 

CONDITIONAL PRESENT. 

11 tonnerut, it would thunder. 


ISIPERPdST. 

<11 tdnnait, it'tbunileyed. 

FRETERITE’indefinite. 

H aVmnp, It hap thundered. 

FLUPERFECT. - 

II avait tonnd, it had thundered, 

COIOPOUNO rUTUBE. , 

II aura tonnd, it yill* have thun¬ 
dered. 

CONDITIONAL PAST. 

’ ll aurait tonud, it would We 
•thandered. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE, 


pbbrent. 

Qu’fl tonne, that H may thunder. 

FBETEHITE IirDEFINITE. ■ 

Qu’il ait tonnd, that it may havj9 
thundered. • 


IMPEBrSCT. 

du’il tonnht, that it might thun> 
der! 

PLUPERFECT. 

Qifil eht tonn£, that it tdight 
f have thundered. 


Obs. A. Some verbs Ore impersonal from their nature, like the fol> 
lowing:— - t ^ 


Geler, to freeze. 
Degcler, to thaw. 
GriSler, to hail. 
Neiger, to snow. 
Fleuvoir, to rain. 


' kXAMPLES. 

II gMe, it freezes. 

II degelait, it thawed. 

II a grSle, it has bailed. 

II neigeie it snowed. 

II avait plu, it hud rained. 


Ob*. B. Others are uted impersonally to translate the English it is, 
there isi &e. They kre conjugated through all the tenses, aS t— 


INDICATIVE. 


PBESENT. 


1. 

• 3. : 

4. 


n y a, . 

U est, ( il fidt. 

il vaut. 

it is. 


• ' IMPERFECT. 



11 y avmt, , v 

il ^iut, ' ikimisait, ' 

a,valait. 

it was. 


' PRETERITE DEFINITE. 


11 y eut. 

a ftft,, ‘ UBt, 

a volui. 

it was. 


PRETERITE INDEFINITE. 


11 y a eu. 

Jladtd. Uaf#, 

a a valu. 

it has 

( 



been. 


PRETERITE ANTERIOR 



11 y eut'eu,. 

a eut dt J, a eut faij:, 

.Beat vidu. 

it had 



been. 


PLUPERFECT. 

il avait valu,* 


11 y •avait eu. 

Uavaitdtd, , aavait^tait. 

it had 

• . 


, 

been. 


FUTURE ei^tPLB. 



U y aura. 

a sera, Ufem;, ' , , 

a vaudfli) 

it will be. 
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COMPOBND rUTURE. . 

II y aura eu, il aura dte, il aura fait, il aura valu, it will 

have been. 


CONIJIIIONAE PRESENT., . ■ 

Il y abrait, il semt, ♦ il ferait, il vaodrait, it would 

be,. 


CONDITIONAL OUST. 


Il y aurait eu. 

il aurait dtd, ij aurai’t fait, il aurait valu, it would '' 
• • » - have been. 


SUpJUNCTIVE. 


PKBSENT. 

Qu'il y ait, 

qu’il Boit, ' qu’il fasse, qu’il vaille, that |t 

may be. 


IMPEHFECT. 

Uu’il y ciit, 

tpi’il fat, qu’il fit, qu’il tTtlht, that it 

. might 
have been. 


Ohs. C. The loiter y always stands before thd verb, whether there 
is inversion or not. Ex. Il n'y a pas, it is not; y a-t ilf' is it ? %’y a- 
l-it pas ? is it not ? 

Obs. D. 11 y a is used to indicate, '1. Limited existence. Ex. II 
yam homme dans voire chambre, there is a man in your room. E aaro- 
t-ii rfe/a musiijwe f will tficre be any musit'^V ■ 

2. A past thne. Ex. Comhien deidmps y A-l-ilque? how long is 
it since ? Ily a vn mois qne, it is a montli’since. ,lly avail trois ans 
qiie, it was three years Unce. (See Obs. A. Less, XLIX.;) 

3. Distance. E.x. il y.a qaatre Khies ii!’»e» a f^ersdSlts, it is four 
leagues from here to Versailles. Comhien y a-t-X d’id h Londresf 
how far is It from here to London ? .(See Obs. Less.l,.) 

.4. Existence ia ..general. I?x. 11 y a des gens qui ne vealeni pas 
e'ludier, there are people who will not study'. (See I.«se. XLVII.) 

Obs. B. Ilfttit is used to indicate the weather. Ex. 11 fait bea^ 
temps, it is fine weather, 11 fait chaud, it is vfarm. 1/fa^tfroidi it is 
odd. 11 fait du vent, it^is windy. 11 fait clair de luge, it is moon¬ 
light. 11 fait des e'ctairss it Fail~il du bromllard ^ is'It foggy 1 ' 

11 faisait de la gelde blanche, it was a hoarfrost. (See Lessons XLI.' 
XLII. LVIII.) We also Ilfail cher mw id, the living is siear. 

here. (See Less. XLlf.) . ll fmtjoar, it^is daylight, &6. , 

- ^ ^ ^- — - ^ ^- —-*• 

* These examples show that il y a is nevW tiled in the plnitl, than^ 
followed by a'noun in that number.. . 
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Oos. F.- H vaut is used when it ie ibllowed by mieux, better, or 
aulgnt, jitsl as well. Ex. II taut mime tqrd que jamais, it is better late 
than never. Jl vaudrail aidant ratoir tlil, it would .have been just as 
well to say so. (See Lessons XXXIX. & LIE) We also say: II ne 
rant ^fls la ^ei«e, it is ^ot worth while. (See^lAiss. Lll,) ^ 

Obs. G. The veth falltiir in French is, impersonal, and is followed by 
the infinitive or and the subjunctive. .Ex.:— 


II faut que je park. 

II faut que tu parks, 
ll fiiut qu’il (elk) park. 

II faqt que nous parlions. 

II faut que vous parliez. 

II faut qu’ils (elks) p.arlcnt. 

iMPEUrECT. Il/allait parler, il falluit que je parlasse, I was obliged 
to speak, &c. ' . ■ • , 

PaEtsaiTE DEViNiTE. li fallut parler, il fallut que je parlasse, I 
was obliged to speak,‘&o. 

Pbeterite indefinite. Il a fallu parler, il a fallu que je parlasse, 
I have been obliged lo sjicak, &c. 

PlupEkfect. Ilavait fallu parler, il avaif fallu que je parlasse, I 
had been obliged to speaS,'tS(:. , 

Future. 11 faudra parlor, il'faudra que je paide, I shall be obliged 
to speak, &o. * 

Present or the t^uBJUNCTivE. ftu’il faille pwler, qu’il faille que 
je park, that I'tnay be obliged to fpcak, &c. * 

Imperfect orylSq Subjunctive. Qu’il fallflt parler, iju’il fallfit 
que je parlasse, that I tnight- be obliged to speak, &o. 

Pluperfect of the Surjunctive. Qu’il efit ftSlb parler, qu’ilefit 
fallu que je parlasse, that I might have been obliged to sjieak, &c. 

Obs. H. FaUKr is oftln used in the signifidation of to want, to be in 
jraiif ijf, (See Lessons XXXIX.'& LXXXill.) Ex. 

Jl ive (hot cent ^us pour cela. | I wAnt a fiondred crowna' for it. 

--- M ... 1... . . .- 1,1.. 

‘ l^dmetinlcslhe dative of the personal pronourt is put before il faut 
-and tifc infinitive, as: il me Jiaakparler, I roust spqak, but it is not in¬ 
dispensable, and in ttie third person it is frequently not employed j 
for it Ini'faut parler woulil almost mean t he must be spoken to. (See 
Uss. XXXIjf. Cbs. A. B.C.) 


1 I must speak. 

S ‘ Thqu nvist sjicak., 
a I He (slw) must speak 
Wo must speak. 

,5 You must speak. 

“ They must speak. 
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11 lui faut nnjiabitneufpour cet 
Iiivcf. 

Quo vons faut-il pour votre peine ? 

II (lit (jji'il Ini faut tant, tqais il 
deinan(l<i sftrement phis qu’U 
ne fui faut. • 

II fa&t du temps et de I’argent 
pour cela. , 

11 sVn faut beaucoiip que cfe drap 
milk I’aiitre. 

II s’en cst peu fallu qu’il ne soft 
tUQibc par la leDiltre,^ 


He wants a new coat for this 
winter. 

What do you want for yonr 
trouble? ■ 

Ho says h» wants so much, but 
He asks surely more than he 
ought to have. ^ 

Xinsih and money is required for 
it. ', , 

This cloth is not nearly so good 
as the other. 

He had nearly fallen out of the 
window. 












.fisoitt, 
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iia Tcrbused only in tlie inBoitiTe nnd in toe third persons of soti&e lexisei 

h&rdlj ever used, except iu the iiifiintiv'c and past participle. , , ' , 

has tm> nast viz.^ eavlu, fem. ejclue ; eseius, fcm. ejv/wsrf, both of Trhich are indlSerentlj admitted hv the French Aeademv; tJv latter, 

iTt is seldom, used in the mascuUne, and never in the foiuiuine». ' * 
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‘ • To supply the persons an* tenses which this wants, the verh fain is employed 'with thtf infittitive/Kre. Ex. Le faU frire- une carpe^ 

the £ook has had a^ai^ fried; ^Jnre une soie, he a sole fried, ^ ‘ 
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i * The past participJe of this ^rh is frequentiv followed hr dire; ns, J'ai out dirt, I haTs^eard^it said). * 

* ^me frrammariant are of opinion, that the past participle of this verb ought to have a circumilez accent, in order to distinguish It from the past 
•|paTtidple of|KW«otr* • • • 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ON SOME 

IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE: VERBS. 


3.' Appmoir, to appear, to be evident, a neuter defective ver!., used 
in law terms, is only employed in the infinitive. K.v. 11 a fait 
apporoir de son bon droit (Academy), he has mad’e bis riglit evident. 
Impersonally it is ii.sed in the indicative. Ex. Comme it oppert par wi 
tel acte, as it appears by such an act; s'it eous appert que cela soil, if it 
appears''to you that it be sO. _ ‘ , , 

3. Comparoir/to make one’s, appearance in a court of justice, a 
nentei irregular verb’, has the same signification ns comparaitre, but it 
is used only in the infinitive. 

3. Se coiidouloirpto condol^, a reflective verb, is used only in the in¬ 
finitive. 

< 2, F(Sdr, to strike, an ^c^ive defective verb, is used only in the e.Y. 
p:ession sans coup /e'rit, without striking a blow. Ex. On prit la 
ville sans coupffrii (^cademy)j the town was taken witooiit striking a 
blow. *' 

1. Importer^ to iiifport, &n active v^rb, is conjugated in all its tcn.'i s; 
but importer, |o be of moment, it, concern, as a neuter and itnjiersmud 
verb, is used only jri the infinitive and the third persons. Ex. Ci ln ne 
hi pent importehde 'rien (or pn rien), that docs not concern liiin in the 
least; il hi importe /ort defaire ce royoge, that voyage is of the iif- 
ino.st importance to him; que m’importe? what does it concern mt.> 
que voiis importeF of what importance is it to you? qu'iwpnrteiit Its 
qihiiiies et les n^urmures des auteurs, si le public s’en moque? what do 
the authors, complaints' and murmurs signify, if the public laugh at 
them ? . , _ . 

j p. Promottvoir, to jiromote, an active defective verb, is used only in 
the infinitive, and the compound tenses. Ex. Ce prince fui promu a 
Vempire (Academy), th'at prince was elevated to^he empire; on Pa pro¬ 
mu ad'e'fiiscopat (Academy)^ he has been ]>romoted to the episcopacy ; 
ext eccUsiastique m^Klait qfte fe pope le promdt a h dignitd de cardinal 
(Academy), that clergypran Reserved to be promoted by the pope to the 
dignity of a cardinal 
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2. Qtt/rif, to fetch, an active defective verb, is used only in the infi¬ 
nitive with the verbs aWer, envoyer, venir. Ex. Allez me querir voire 
frere, go and fetch me your brother; envoyer qu&ir,to send for; renir 
querir, to come for. 

3. ^Havoir, to get again, an active defective wrb, is only used in the 
infinitive. Ex. Je hi at prit^ un Uvre, je tie puis le rapotr, I haVe lent 
hiih (her) a book, and cannot,get it back. 

2. Ressortir, to go out again, is conjugated like sortir, to go out. 
Ressortir, to be in the jurisdiction, *a neuter verb, is conjugated after 
the regular verh.^ntr. Ex, Cette juriJiction ressortit h un tel bmlliage, 
this tribunal depends on such a bailiwick. Les tribunaux de premihre 
instance ressortissent a leurs t^urs royales respectives, the courts of the 
first instance depend, on their respective royal courts. 

1. R^sulter, to result, a neuter impersonal and defective verb, is 

used in the infinitive and the third persons of the tenses of the indica¬ 
tive; it is generally conjugated with ifre. Ex. Qn*en peuUilrhulter? 
what may be the consequence ? Cette preuve r^sulte de tel acte (Aca¬ 
demy), that proof is the result of such an action; les fails qui r^sultent 
des informations (Academy), the,facts that result ^om informations. 
21 en r/sultera de pratlds inconcmients, great inconveniences wly be the 
result. • ^ * , 

4. Soudre, to solve, on active defective verb.’ Soudre un problhne, 
un argument (.\ca(lenjy), to solve a problem or argument. Ibis verb 
has become obsolete, and resoudre, to solve, resolve,* is now used in its 
stead, as, rcsovdre un prohlemc, io resolve.a problem. 

4. Sourdre, to spout, d neuter defective*v€rb, is used only in the iilfi- 
nitive and the third personsjbf the present tense indicative. C*est un 
pays fort aquatique, I*euu y sourd partout (Acadwny^^it is a very marshy 
country, the water issues every where. . ^ • . 

2. SarytV, to land, to spring fcrth, a neuter dhfecti'fe verb, is used, 
only in the infinitive^ On a vn tout* d c\up surgir la .i^utation de cet 
^crivfiin C^cademy), the reputation of that writer has been seen starting 
up all at obce. 
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Declension of the definite article 
in the sinf^lar masculine, 1; mascii- 
liiio and feminine before a vowel or 
an h mute, 8 ; in the plnra), 23; in 
the singular and plufal femiuiae, 
2u8. 

Declension of the indefinite arti¬ 
cle masculine, 37 ; feminine, 261. 

Declension of the partitive article 
in the singular and plural masculine, 
32 ; feminine, 261; before an adjec¬ 
tive, 33. , 


Declension of the personal pro¬ 
nouns, 7S ; of the interrogative pro¬ 
nouns, ,78. 

Tajile of Formation of all the 
tenses in the French verbs, 429 et 

. ABLE m> CONJCPATICtN. of the 
auxiliaries and regular verbs, 438, 
439. 

wtN ALFHAbEtlCAL Table of the 
irregular verbs, 622 ct sejg. 


A., 

A, to, Oba. B. 78. or at, 161. 
A la bourse, to or at tmi exchange; a 
la cave, to or at the cellar; d I’eglite, 
to or at cliurch ; d I’ccole, to or at 
• school, 268. 'A droits or mr la dmits, 
lo the right or on the right hand; d 
gaudu or $ur la gaudw., to tho left or 
on tho left hand, .368. ‘A between 
two substantives, the latter of which 
expresses the n.se of the former, Oba. 
A. 393. 'A Vavernr, in future ; d «>»- 
rfftion (four eonditUm), on condftion, 
or provided, 371. 'A mss, nos, 
dljKns,ut my, his, nr her,onr c.\pcnse; 
aux dipeiu d’autrui, at^othcr people’s 
expense, 363. 'A mon mi, to my 
liking ; au gri ds faut Is mouds, to 
every body’s liking, .374. 'A ma 
portts, within my readi i d la portU 


0 ^ • 

dn- /u^p withhi gun>shoty 389, 390. 
Vhomme a Vfabit the man with 
the blue coat; fa femme d la robe 
rouge, the wemau t iih the red gown, 
322.* *A touU obstinately, by 
means, 

A or* AN, un, wte, 37. 261, 262. 
Sec Article. 

Able (to be), jwtroir, Note 1, 71. 
140; ^tre en Uai or Hre d m^ie de, 
368. ^ ^ i 

About, enriron, Ufi. 

Above, or up stairs, sn haut, 
161. ■ . 

Accent (the grass) io verbs havir^ 
s mute in the last syllable but one of* 
the infinitive, as; js mins, I lead, 
&c. Oba. A. 100. , ^ 

» —w (the asuts) on the last sylla¬ 
ble bat cmedt the infinitive is clianged 
into the grave accent (') when it is 
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foUcmed by a consonant imvin^f e 
mute jiTtor it, iider^ to yield j je ccrf<f, 
I yield, Obs. A. 252. 

Accokdinq to, itflon; according to 
circuptistances, t^clon kt chronstatiers; 
that is according to circi«msuinccs«,it 
depends, eest selon, 3(>2. 

Accourir *, to run up, 322. 

Accustom (to), occoiettfmer. To be 
accustomed to a thing, Hre accou^me 
a quelqite-chose, 853. 

Achk (ibe), Ic tnal; the /ar-achc, 
le mal (ToreUle; the heart-ache, U mal 
de cceur; &c. 209. 

Acquainted (to be) with, cowwaJ- 
fre*; boon aciiwainted with, fonnw, 
130. Acquainted (to bcconu ) with 
somelv^dy, to make .some one's ac- 
qttainfane-', faire cotinaissance eircc 
quclquhui; I havo become acquainted 
with Inm or lior, ^'Vn* fail #a eonnais- 
sanee^ 314- To lo tliorougbly ac¬ 
quainted with a thing, ttre aiffait de 
qiiefquc chose, 320. To make one’s 
self thoroughly acqtiaintcd with a 
thing, se nifittre au fait de qurltiuc^, 
chaff., 320; 

Adieu, adieu, .farewell, Oocl be 
v/ith you, good-bye. An plaisW de 
TOtfs retoir {an reeoit-), till 1 sec you 
again, I liojio to see you agaiu so(jI), 

371- 

Adjectite; agrees with-its noun 
in number, Obs. 84 i in gender, 250. 
FcTnininc adjectives, Remark, 281 ; 
their bn’mation frf)m.na8CuHr..*adj«?c- 
tives, OI 1 S.G. I1.2C1. Ob«.l. K Notes 
J, S, 4, 202. Ob^ L. ^ 3. Ncites 6, 
6, 203. Adjecti^^c^ tliat have no lu- 
ral for the masculine gender, Obs. M. 
264. Comparison adjectives, Obs. 
A. 117 . Adjectives that ujc,irregular 
in the formation of the coinpai*atives 
and superlatives, Ohs. C. 1>. 118. Ad¬ 
jectives subetanliveiy used, 01)3.390. 
Place of the adjective with regard to 
the substantive, Ola. C. 106 Obs. B. 
165. Notes 1, 5, 462. The adjective 
wliich in English follows how, stands 
in French a^'ter the verb, Obs. B. 320. 

' AbVEUBS of quantity, 41. Obs. 42. 
Adverbs of place, 67. IGl. 109. Ad¬ 
verbs of quality and manner, 145, 
140. > dviorbs of number, 130. 350. 
Adverbs of time, Notc^ 1, 2, Gi.. 84. 
88.^ no. 150. Comparative adverbs, 
53, 54. 110. Comparison <rf adverbs, 


Ob.s. A. 117. Obs. B. U8. Adverbs 
forming their comparatives ai;d su- 
pt'rlative.s iiTopiIarly, Obs. C.B. 118. 
i'J.neo wdiich the adverb is to occupy 
in the sentence. Rule 2,462. Obs. A. 
463L 

Advice to professors, Niitc 1, 1; 
to pupils, Note 2, 2. ' * * 

Afford (to), avoir Kioy<^.«r,* can 
you nfforil to buy tliat horse 1 ar«- 
tons les vioyens d'acheter ce dieted 9 1 
ckn affur4 to buy it,/m ai /es tnoyenSf 
*310. 

Afraid (to be), nroir/tcur, 8. 

A*’ter, «/>)•/*.<,is in French followed 
by the infinitive, wliilst in English it 
is fol)t»wed uy the pros, participle, 

171. 

Afterwards, ensuiU, 184. 

Agree (to) to a thing, coTtrrwir* 
de quciijue'chose, 253. '!’•* agi*cf to a 

thing, coiiseiitir * a qUi'h]iic-^ost\ 339. 

Again (anew), dc nouteau, 328. 

. Aide, moaning an assistant, is mas¬ 
culine; in the signification of succour, 
help, it is feminine, Note 1, 309. 

Aimer, to like, 177. Aimer mieux, 
to like bettor, to prefer, 235, 230. 

Ai.vsi, thus or .so, 323; aiasi que, 
as, or as well as, .315. 

Ajse: hien aife, glad (takes de 
bof. 302 : itrc a son aise, to be 

comfortable, t4» be at one’s case; ^Ire 
mal d. son aUe {ef.rc qinc) to be uu- 
comfortiible, 383. 

Alight (to), from one’s horse, to 
dismount, d^cetidre de ckeraf, 244 ; 
to alight, to get out, descendre de roi~ 
ture, 285. , 

A IX, every, tout, tous, toute, ioutes, 
88.163. 269; all at oncc,/oi/< d coup, 
tout ii la fois; all of a sudden, sud¬ 
denly, soadainement, 269. 

Aixer, to go ; allc, gone, 02. 131. 
Its conjugation in the present tenso 
of the indicative, 87. past part 
of Hre, is in the French often used for 
ali6, past part of alier,to go, Obs. 120. 
Alie^ en toiture, to drive, to ride in a 
carria"© ; a^'-er d cheval, to ride (on 
horseback); aller d pied, to go on 
foot, 183. Aller,to travel to a place; 
od est’U <dli 9 where has he travelled 
to I 183. AUer him, to fit; eet habit 
tons m bien, that coat fits you well, 
212. Ill French the verbs aUer*, to 
go, and tenir*, to come, are always 
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followed by,tlie iufinUive instead of 
anot^ier tonso u»ed in EngliHli, and 
the conjiuu'tion and is not rendered, 
(Jbs. A. 86vJ. S'en alter, to go away, 
190. 2t(i. 21ft. 

Al^iosT,;»)rf./H(?, 14G. 

Ai.onk, by one's self, %cuf, fom. 

Alono, te loNij du,delu; along tlie 
I'oftd, le long (fu chemin; aUmg the 
U lunq dc la rue.; ali along, lout 
le hug dc, Ohs. A. 241. 3ft{l. * 

Aloud, haut, or d haute Toir, 236/ 

Auikadv, de/H, 122. 

Always, 2^1). • 

AitiKNEK, to Itring* must not be 
mistaken for ajiportcr, Obs. B. ^ftS# 

Among, 248. Amongst or 
amidst, parmi, 314. 

A.ml'bi: (to) ujie's self, iamuscr, 
169. 

AMifSKa (V), to enjoy, to divert, to 
amu.se one's seif, tak«‘s a before iiif., 
169. 

An, ANNLr, differtfnee betwsen 
tlioe two wor'lfl, Note 3, 269, 

A.M:eiJOTi-;s : Wiity answer of a 
young prince, 407. The Fj'encli laii- 
puage, 407- A shopkeeperV ansn i-r, 
407. The ernporor (^liarles V., 4n0. 
Tin* cntr.me(* of a Icing a to\»n, 
40*.. The last retpiest <if an old man, 
4«)l. Tlie three questions,d.'il. An- 
6wt.T of a l.'jzy young mun^ 460. 
Hearing cruinsel, 460. Noble answer 
of a lady, 461. Corneli.a, 461. J*o- \ 
liteiiess, 4(>6. Mihlness, 467* Tlie ' 
oeiilist ofarl, 467. Zeuxis, 46^. | 

fovporal of J''re(leriek,^.luj (ji'eat, 46ft. , 
3'lie history of John and Alary, 46ft ' 
ft.vy/. •. 

And, d, 43. Obs. D. 359; and 
then, pvh-, 166. 'And is not N‘n- 
*lered into French between the verbs 
go, (iihr*, and come, tenir*, Obs. 

A. 363. 

An<;i<y (to be) with somebody, 
fdeke r,outre quehpCun; aboi\t some¬ 
thing, rftf qadque-chim, 302. 

An.swer (to), repondr<\ To answer 
Iho man, repoudre h Cbomme, Oba. B. 
78. 

Any or some, (before a noun), du, 
de la, des, 32. 261; before an adjec- I 
tivc, de, 33. 261. 203.* See Sosil. j 

Any body or somebody, any one 
or some cue, quelqu*un, 16. 


Any thing or something, guelque- 
chose, 5. Any thing or soinetliing 
good, quelqne~chost! de hon, 5. Obs. 6. 

ApoplexV (to be struck with),<'(r^ 
frappe d^^poplcxie, 307. 

Apostrophe, its use, Obs. 1. Obs. 
C. 1>. E. 359. Obs. F. 360. 

. Apparteniu*, to belong, 210. 

’ Appear (to), to look like, arcaV 
Vaifr, la mine ; siio looks angry, ap- 
’peara to be angr*', elle a Vair fdett^C, 
316. 

Appeler, to call, Obs. 136. 

Appokteu, to bring, must not be 
mistaken ba* amencr. Obs. B. 283. 

Appuendkr*, to loam; apprenant, 
learning; apprU, loarnt, 1(»1. 104. 
145. 177. Apprendre*, to he?vr, 228; 
to teach, 242. * 

Approach (to), to draw near,s’a/>- 
ptrodier dr, 234. To approach (to 
luvvo acc(?sR to) one, approcher qvA- 
qu'nn, ^34. 

Apres, afte)*^ is followed by the 
infinitive in French, 171. 

Aho'und, round, ««/»v/r,'352; all 
around, toudautour, 352. * • 

Arriyer. to lni.p)>en, 22ft. 

Article (dt'finite):*ila ileclonaion 
itvthe singulrfr ftiaseuliiie, 1; m’iseu- 
line and feminine before a vowel or 
an h mule, ft ; in t!je plural, 23. 72 ; 
in tJte*§iaHu}ar abd. plural feiniinne, 
Obs. A. 2r»ft;^n.‘=5ed in Frencli when 
omitted in Euglisli, Obs. A. B. Note 
1. 424 f lion oubstituted for the En- 
glrsli «)defiiiUe arficlo, Oba. B. 105.— 
Judefiifti' arnde: As deelenaioii inaa- 
cu)pn(\ 37 ; hiinii^Ve, 262 ; used in 
English and*iM)t in Freindi, Obs. A. 
104.— Vartit'p^ (^fiticle: its declension 
ni ilie si|ig«iar and plur. mnscuiine, 
32; femmiiio, Obs. F. 261; before an 
adjective, 33. 

As—as, atml — que; ns often as 
you, aum 80%tr>cnt que mus, 110. Ts 
y<tur Imt^s Inx'ge as mine! Vat re cm^ 
peau catdl aussi grand que le mien 9 
117 . As inuch^as, as many—as, 
antant de^iptc de, 53. As soon as;* 
nussUot que, 185. 347 ; as soffh ad*,^ 
dh pie, 341. 347* As as for, 
quant a, *fl7. As OX’, as well aft, ai»«» 
pie, 315. 

• AiftiAMEDJ^to be), aroir honte, IJ. 

A^ (to) a man for some money, 

demander de Vargent d un homine, 
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B. 172 . U’o ask loo much} to over¬ 
charge, surfaire*^ 828. 

Asseoir* (s*), pres. part. f^oBsey- 
ant; past, omif, to sit down, 235.288. 

Assez de, enough, Obs. 42. 

Assis, fom. to 8^^ to l>o 

seated, 283. 

At, d, 181. At, <duz, 82.350. At 
transin&cil by dt, 363. At first, 
d'ahord, 350. At homo, 3 la tnaiimni 
62. At iust,en/», 185. At present, 
d At nine o'clock in the 

morning, a neuf fteura du watvi; at 
five o'clock in the evening, d cinq 
heures du soir, 152. 

AccirN, fern. aucutUy none or not 
any, Obs. £. 415. 

Aup’iis <U, by, by the side of, Obs. 
A. 241. . 

Au^sttSt qvCf iUSt que, as soon as, 
189. 346. 

AUTA.NT dc —gtie dcy as much—as, 
as many—ns, 53. 

Aurona,* around, round; tout au¬ 
teur, all abound, 352. Obs. A. ^41. 

Autrr, other; vd autre, adother j 
d'oMtrcgy some oAer, 45,46. 

Aumui, others, other people, (in¬ 
determinate pronoun without gender 
or plural,) 277* ’ ’ 

Auxiliary. Verbs which in En¬ 
glish generally take to hare for their 
ao.Kiliary, whilst in i^rciich they’take 
HrCt Obs. E. 278 . 

Avail (to), What avails 

it you to cry I 'A qvoi tous crt-il dc 
plcurer 9 it avails me Nothing, cela- ne 
we tert a riaif 375. 9 

Avant, befor^, takes dc before/tho ’ 
infinitive, 114 ; pas avant, not until, 
295. . V 

A VOIR, to have; cu, had, 1^*71. 
129. ^^C.130. ^toirfeatt, in vain, 
384. VVhen speaking of dimension 
we use in French aooir when the En¬ 
glish use to be. Note 1, Obs. C. 321. 

* 1l t«», there is, there ai’e, 146.211, 
212. Obs. A. B. 221. Obs. C. D. E. 
Note 1, 222. 321. 11 y a cannot be 
'rendered into English by there it, 

( ihcrfiarc, when it is used in reply to 
the question, How loc^ is it since I 
Obs. A. 221 $ nor when it is used in 
reply to th«> question. How far 1 Quelle 
distance 9 Obs. 227,. 

Awake (to), rbvdUer, ss reveUler, 
Oba B. 243 


a 

Be (to), Cite ; been, Notes 2, 
3,125. Oba 126. To be at home, 
Stre d la maho/iy 62. To be in tlio 
country, itre d ta campaqnc, 26^. 

To BE®i8 rendered by rf^nn'r when 
it is used to express futurit5' withdho 
infiiUtive of another verb. Ex. Where 
are you to go this morning 1 Ou i/dkr- 
tous afler ci'- tnalin? I am to go to 
thC‘ warehouse, je dots (dlcr au wa- 
^in, 151, 152. 

To Be translated by arotr^f Are 
you hungry? y^wr-toMt/oim ? lam 
thirsty, j*ai soi/f Arc you sleepy ? 
Arez-rt/us sotnitteU? 5. Arc you 
warm! ATCZ’tayus cltaudl I am cold, 
faifro(d; I am afraid, j'ai peur, 8. 
Whatisthematter with you ? Qu'ari’z- 
tons 9 II. Are you ashamed ? Ar.:z- 
tous hontef Am I wrong? Ai-je 
tort! You are right, ro«t ar<»a nit¬ 
ron, 12. How old are you? Qad Aye 
apsZ’Tom ? 1“ am twelve years old, 

j'ai dituu ans, 146. Of what height. 
is his or her house? Tow/uV/i sa mai- 
son a~l^cllc de hnutl It is nearly fifty 
feet high, dk. a rnriron cmquanU 
pieds de hnut, Obs. C. 321. 

*To Be under obligations to somo 
one, atoir d>'s o'dhjations a quelqv*un, 
320. My feet arc cold, f’ai/roirf aur 
pieds f> her hands arc cold, irffe a /raid 
aux mains, 297- 

To 1 )b in want of, arotr besoiu dc, 
88, 89. 

.'To Bb translated by sc jmicr, Obs. 
A. B. C.262., 

To Be translated by faire. Is it 
windy? Fait-ildu rentl Itisslormy, 
UfaitdeVora<iP.. Tsitfoggv? FaiU 
U du brouUhrdA 176, 177- 184. 28:i 
See Weather, Warm, Colo, Bark, 
&c. Is it good travelling 1 Faitdl 
bon voyager? 183, 184. 199. 

Beau, bel, fine, handsomo ; how 
Uicse two words must be employed, 
Note 2;, 158.263. ./4roir&«fiti,in vain, 
384. . 

Bbaucouf dc, much, many, a good 
deatl of, veryiTmch,41. Obs. 42. Obs. 
C. 118,*Obs. fp. 359. 

BECkvsu, parecfue, 161. 

Brcohb (to)) (Uvenir*, What has 
become of him ! Qu*est-‘U detenu t 
196. What will b^ome of him! 
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ieviendta-t-Uf 210. What has 
become of your aunt ? devenue 

totre tante ? 301. To become ridica* 
luus, tomher dans U ridicule, 376. 

BtCFORt:, acant de. Do you speak 
bijfort you listen ! P<iW«-|oh« avant 
d*ecouier^ 114. Before, tferanf^ Obs. 
G.*223. Tiio day before, la retlle; 
ih« day before Sunday, la teitle de 
dimanche, 323. 

Beq (to), prier, 265. To beg sojnc 
one’s ptarduii. dcmflnder *^ardon ^ 
quclqu^un, 370. 

Behave (to), se eomporUr, 244. 
382. * » 

Believe (to), crows*, 121. 140. 
See Croiri: *. • 

BkloW, or down stairs, cn has, 16*1. 
HnsiDiiS, outre; besides that, outre 
ccln; besides (moreover), cnewtrCjilOtt. 

liLTfEK—lliau, mieux—que dc, 235, 
236. To be liftier, tahW mieu.r, 168, 
Is it better ? Vaut-il mieux 9 244. 
Between, entre, 314. 

Bikn, »dl, 115. ObV 1 ). 118. T 45 . 
302. BUn, Well, a great deal, a 
great inuiiy, is always followed by tlie 
partitive article, but hcaucoup i.s fol¬ 
lowed by tljc preposition dc, Obs. C. 
363. 

Bientot, soon, shortly, 152; sdon, 
very soon, 233. t 

Blow (a), un oouj>, 217. , 

Bj.ow (to), to bh)\v ont, ^oujler, 
327 ; to blow out one’s braina. brulcr 
la ccrrdle d quelqtdun; he has blown 
out his brains, ii c’ri-t IrtUc la ccrrdlc, 
353. * ” * 

Board (to) with f#iy one, or any 
where, {tre en penmn, sc noittre cn 
jfcnsxon, 374. 

Boarding-uouse (a), a boarding- 
« 8cIio<d, unr pen^n ; to keep a board¬ 
ing-ln>i!se, ti'.nir* pendon, 374. 

Boast (to), to brag, se faire taloir, 
422. 

Boire*, to drink ; drank, 1.36. 
Bon, good, 3. Obs. U. 261: kre 
hon d qudque-chose, to bo goj^d for 
something. 'A quoi cdilest-ilion 7 Of 
what use is that 1 Cela n'est bon d rien, 
it is good for nothing, 224. FaU-il 
ion 'cierc d Faria ? Js it good living 
in Paris 1 184. ^ • 

Born (to be), ctre «e, «cc; Where 
were you bora t 0utte8'eo%tani(iiec)1 
376. 


Brino, apporier, amener; differ¬ 
ence between these two verbs. Obs. 
B. 283. 

Burst (a), «» eclat. A bui'st of 
laughter,un ieUuderire; to bui'st out, 
icl^er; toiturst out laughing, idater 
de rire, faire un eclat de rire, 427» 

• , Business (a piece of), an affair, 
cf»c affaire. To transact bu.siiie8S| 
Ja9'e des affaires, 276 . 

But, mai$, 20. But, ne — que; 1 
have but one friend ‘,je n’oi qtdun 
ami,4\. Notliing but,nc— que. He 
has nothing but enemies, it n*a que 
des eiinemU, 203. 

Buy (to), adetcr, 08. Obs. A. 100. 
Note 1, 136. To buy (to purchase), 
faire cmph'tte de or faire dcs ewpiettes, 
230. • 

BY,//rtr, 182. By n-ndcred by de 
in the use of the jossivc voice, 182. 
'223. Ijy,aiiprc«dc,* to pass by a place, 
passer>uu}'res d'un endivit; by the 
side .of, d cote de, Obs. A.' 241. 


C. . 

Ca et la, here and there, about; 
ader ( n et Id Uans la wtawoa, to go 
uboiU the house, 352. 

Call (to),o/>j^'AT, Obs. 1.36. \yhat 
do-^on^cull that in i'ViuicJi 1 Comment 
eda 8\ippd/crtdl cn franf-ais 9 136. 

Carry ^to), to take, porter, Mcner; 
distuiAion bcl;4veoii these two verbs, 
Obs. C. 284. 

Cash {(of), conef/tant; to buy' for 
cneh, adtder conip^fiuit, 212. 

Cast (to) ^down, Ixmm'; to cast 
. down one’sA.’yesy^aisi'er les yc«.r,339. 

t)E, l^fSre a vowel or an h unite, 
cef, fern, cettc, phir. ces, this or that, 
those or those, 7* 21. 25. 260. i'e 
que, what, or tlio thing which. Trou- 
Tcz-vom ce que tons chcrchcz 9 Do 
you find ithat y^u are looking Ar? 
100. C*cst~d-dire {b^tvir), tliat is to 
say (i. e.), 335. Cestpourquoi, there¬ 
fore, 364, * * 

Ceci, eda, this, that, 206. O • 
mois’Ci, t^is month ; ce puus-ci, this 
country^ ee litredd, that btok, 10. 

206. • • 

* (?EDlLl.A»(thc) ; its nse to giv^ the 
letter 0 the sound of tr before the 
vowels a, o, u, Obs. A. 03. 
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Cfia, that (raeaning that thing). 
VouB a t-U dit ala 9 has ho told j ou 
that 9 130. 135. O/a, it. When the 
EuglUh pronoun it relates to a pri'- 
ceding.'uircumstance, it ia rendered 
by cefa ; when to a following, by U. 
Obs, D. 272. 

Celvi, phtr. ceux; fern, cellef plan. 
eelletf that or the one, those, 7. 

262. Cdul pliir. ceux que^ 
ceUe gue, cdlcs ^we, that which, the 
one which, those which, 21. 20. 262. 
Celui quif him who, 176. 

CfiLUi-c!, eelni-la ; plur. ccux-ci^ 
aux'lh; fem. cdh-clf cdle-la, plur. 
fellii$-cU CfUe$day iliis one, that one, 
those, tiiose, 19. 29. 202. 

Cent,' a hundred, Ukes no s when 
followed by another numeral, 01)s. A. 
151. 

CiiACfJ.v, each one ; chaeun s'amuse 
dcson viicuXf each man amuses hiui» 
self in the best w.ay he can, 169, 

Chanoe (to), meaning to pq.i on 
otlier things, Do you clmngo 

your liut 1 changez-vous dc chapeau 9 
247. 

CuAQt'E, each; chaguehoumCf each 
man, 189. . 

Cur.z, with, or at the house of, to, 
or to the hoUvSe of, 62. 350. 

Cold, froitl. It ia cold, U fait 
froid, 176. To have a cold;tW<?«- 
rkume, 272. To catch a cold, prendre 
frovl^ senrkmnej’f 341. T have a cold, 
y’ai n)i rhume dc ccrtecf.t, 2/2. 

de 9 llbw nrieh ? How 
many! Note 1, 41. Obs. 42, 

CoUE (to), 140. See V.’S- 

KIR*. 

Commission (a), *'-ne coirtwiwion. 
To execute u commission,* f<nre nne 
comunsnont ^acquitler dhino couinm- 
sion, 333. 

Comparison of adjectives, Obs. A. 
117. Adjectives which are irregular 
in the formation of thuir compM*aiives 
and superlative^; Obs. C. D. 1!8. 
^inpartsou of adve/bs, Obs. A. 117* 
Obs. B. 118.*’ Adverbs forming their 
cdinpairatives and superlatives irre¬ 
gularly, Obs. C. D. 118. 

Co.hp5ission, coinpamon^ To have 
compassMii &n some one, arotr ami- 
pasB^on de quehpCun^ 359.> 

CoMPLAfN (to), sepfalndre^t 2?9. 

CoMPUENuas*, to understand, 147* 


CoMPTART, for casli; acheter eonip- 
(antf to buy fur cash, 212 . . 

CoHDiTJOKAL tciKScs; tlieir forma¬ 
tion, (Jbs. C. 204 ; wlien they are 
used, Obs. 1>. 294. 

Conduct (to), conduire*, 110. 140; 
tocondhe^ one’s self, eeeondHire.244. 

CoKDUiRS*, to conduct; condifUf 
conducted, 140. 

Conjunctions uducli govern the 
subjunctive. Remark D. Note I, 409. 
ObVe. 410. Obs. D.E.F. 411. Ub«. 
A; a 414. Obs. C. 1). E. 415. 

Notes 1, 2, 417* 422, 423. Conjunc- 
tion.s with the preterite anterior, 347- 
• CoN.N'AiTiu:, be ncfiujiintcd with 
(to know) ; counaissantf being ac¬ 
quainted with; C4.)anu,been acquainted 
with, 88.114. 336. Note 1, 314. 

Consent (to), consmtir*, takes d 
or de bt-for*: the iiifin. and d before (he 
lumn, 253. To conM*nt to a thing, 
coTtBciitir d quclqne-chose; I consent 
tt. it, consenSf 339. 

Gon-senti It consent, 253. 339. 

Co.vsTRi’cnoN (rules of), 463 et 
seqq, 

Co-NsmumE*, to coiH(ru<*t, 327* 

CoNVENiu*, to suit, 210; concemr'^ 
dc quclque-choscy to agree to a thing, 
253. 

CoNVEiWF. (to) vvith, t'enirctenir* 
arec, 423. 

Con. : 'A cote dc, by the side of, 
Obs. A. 241, iX? ce cott-ci, this side; 
dc cc coteda, tliat side, 162. 

Cou.ntryman (what) arc you? de 
qad pay^ UeS‘TOUs9 227. 302. 

Coup (m?(), {i,Mow, a kick, a knock, 
a stab, a clap, a slap ; A res-tims donne 
vn coup d cet homme9 have you given 
that man a blow ? un coup dc pied, a 
kick' (with the foot) ; un coup de 
coutca%i, a stab of a knife ; un coup de 
fuAl, a shot, or the rcfwrt of a gun; 
un coup de pistUet, the shot of a 
pi-Htol; fin coup d*ceU, a gl.ance of tho 
eye; «» coup de tonnerre, a clap of 
thunder, 217 , 218. 

CRAirniiE* to fe.ar, to dread; 
craignant, fearing; craint, feared, 

19G! 237. 

Credit (on), « credit, 212. 

Cjmhre*, to believe; croynnt, be¬ 
lieving; cru, beitevod, 121. 142; go¬ 
verns the accu.Hjitive, Oba. B. 196. 
Oroire en Dieu, to believe in God^ 195. 
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CnoiTiie, to grow • j)rcsent part. 
eroisscint; part, cru, 340. 

CuEiLUR*, to gather ; pres, pai’t. 
cueUlaiU; past, cueUfu caallUr du 
fruit, to gather fruit, 332. 

CuaiiAiN (tlio), le rifleaUf fa toUe. 
Tlie curtain rlst.‘s, falis, ta’^toUe {Ic 
ridtMu) se'lcte, k lame-, 33.9. 

OtT (to), cuupcr, 63 ; to cut oito’s 
self,*«« couper, 130. You cut your fin¬ 
ger, rous rous coupez fe doijt { 1 cut niy 
nail-ij^f' coupe fxz otifes^ ho cure 
Ills lijiir, it w coiipe^hs cfteceux, 190.* 
I have eut his fiugQrjje lui at ooupc le 
dohjt, 229. 

1 >. 

Dans, in, 80. 03. 200. See Jn? 

IJauic, zou\f>rc. It is dark in your 
Avarchouse, if fail sombre daus totre 
ma/udny 176. It grows dark, U se 
foil 7iuity 339. 

lJAVAM'A(ii:, more. 9'hl« a(lv<?rb 
lias the sanio signifiention as )>lusy* 
wit)i iho ouly dittbrenco that it cannot 
j)rccetle a jjouii, Ohs. D. l(/7- 

Dr.(parlilivo .ar<ich'),soniooi* ain*, 
32.201. See .Artk'Li:. 

Dr. of, hetween two nouns, t!io 
laUer cxpresKCS the matti'V of li»e for¬ 
mer, Ohs. 4. Ohs. A. 393. Noniw 
commonly us -d with tins preposition 
before tijo ir.linitm*, 67. *09. 201. 
J)Cy bv, 104. 1)<\ with, 195.^229. 

from, 227. 302. 

^lu il'rfi if/i rJi'.inin, rn drra 
<fa clicmin, on this .side of the road ; 
rtu du clu’iuin, on that .side »(' tli# 
road, lfi2. 

Decujvk (to), tre» 7 >«?r, 109. 

DiiiAiRfc*, to undo; sc dffur.:* 
dcu, to get rid of, to part with, 243. 

Deja, already, 122. • 

* Diu.ay (to), to tarry, tardcr; do 
not bo long bof*n’u you rcturii^ «« 
tardczjfus 'i rerewir, 382. 

DsiHKlJKFti, to dwell, to live, to 
reside, to remain. VVheii does tlii.s 
verb take aroir*, and when tire*, in 
its compound tenses \ J^>te .3^1o3. 

De.mi, hnn. demie, half. Wlicii 
this a<ljectivc precede.^ the noun, it 
does not agree with it iy gender ainl 
nuinbcr ; as, une deinidicurCy lialf an 
hour; unc hew'e et half-ifast 

oue, Note 2, 68. 

Devit (e») dCf uotwlihstaudiug, 
350. 


Beruis, since or from, 327* 2^- 
puis que, eince ; depuk quand f how 
long (since when) 1 When <me means 
depuis que, Up a must be followed by 
tho negative nc, Obs. E. 228. 

D^s, froni^since; dcs te utatln,*from 
morning ; dds le point'du jour, from 
the break of (lay; dh le berccau, from 
thd cradle, from a child ; (feji a prhent, 
froqj this time fonvar<ls, 341. TJes, 
ff'oni, fiince; dis que, n.s soon us, 341; 
Ls employed to Ubo the preterite an¬ 
terior, 347 . 

Descexure, to go down, to come 
down. When does tliis verb take 
•aroir*, and when t/rc*, in its coin- 
potnid tenses ? Note 1, 284. 
DiiTiiuiRi:*, to destroy, 327.» 
Deve.vir*, to Become, 196. 21C. 
301. 

Devoir*, to owe; tZu,owed; dt-vez- 
tousf aro you to ! Je doh, 1 am to, 
161. l\roir, ought, shoidd, Obs. 378. 
Le devoir, the dtiy, the task, 173. 

l|iALor.ui2 between a inaaier and 
his pupils, 440. * 

Die (to), vhnrir*, 301. *fiee this 
W(»rd, 

Diiii:*, to tell, to say ; dlt, said, 
toh^ (de befijri> ; dire a qarUpdun, 
to tell sonjc one, to say to some one, 
86. 95. 134. 

Do# (to), to ni.ikt,*, faire; donb, 
made, 134. To Jo one's best, 
fiirc dc s-m -23. To do 

one’s duly, A(irc #<;// d> nnr, 333. 'J’o 
do goo^j to sumVbwly, f.i\rc du bleu 
a que/qn'uu, ^94. Have you 

1]ou<^ ? or'5-'rorti?^a/,^^HhaH you soon 
have done writing ? Tturez-roiis bhutot 
f ni d- venre 1 I Sh^dl so<in have done, 
janrhi i'icvtiit fin; he itns just done 
writing, U\i< id d'ecriri', 199.206. 223. 
To do Avitliout a thing, sc ^xi.swrr de 
(pieliue-chose, 333. To Do tran.slaied 
by se porter, ()b.s. A. 13. C- 252. 

l)oNT,.yf whieii^ of whom, whosJ 
(eonneciive pronoun). 290. Ce donf, 
that of which. 200.^ The past [»nrti> 
ciplc preceded by dont d«jei.»not agr(?o 
witli its objj-ct in number, 201.j 

Dormiu*, to sleep; <formrt«t,sltiep- 
ing; (/orni4r*slept, 184, 185. . • 
Dress (to), kab ' dlcr ; t<^ undress, 
desJialMler, 2-^2. To be dressed in 
green,^tre haoUle de vert, 321. Thlh 
man i^ways dresses well, cet howne 
se met toujours bieu, 389. 
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UniNK (tu), JoiV«*, C3. 100. 130. 
To drink to gome one, bvire a quel- 
qu’iin; to drink some one’s liculth, 
ooire d la saMi de qudqu'un, 310. To 
drink, coffee, prendre h cnfi, prendre 
dtt ra/r, 100. o 

Dbive (to), to ride in n cnn-iage, 
183. See ALLItn. 

Dry, see. It is dr; weather, U 
fait see, 177. 'i. 

Durr. To fulfil (to displiarge, to 
do) one’s duty, remplir ton deeoir, 
333. 

Dve (to), to colour, teindref to 
dyo black, teindre en noir, 103. 


. E. 

4 

Each, cJicuj[ue; cacli one, chacun ; 
each man, chaque Homme; each inun 
nmuaes luinself as he likes, cHaqtic 
hoitime 8\tmu$e comme U veut; each 
one amuses himself in the best 
he can, e'amuse de son mh'itx, 

1C9. 

Each otheu, Van VatiU'e, fern. 
Vune Vauirte Ai’e you pleased with 
each other t ites-xouz contents Pun de 
I'antre 9 We are, nous le sommes, 315. 

Eaih.y, de bonne Heure; ns early 
as you, d'austl bonne heure que vouSq 
121 ; earlier, plus tOtf do- .viedjcure 
heure, 122. 

Ecuiue*, to write} writton, 
ca 05. 13C. 

En, some of it, any. of it^ of it, 
some of them, aw>' of them, of them, is^ 
always placed Wi§ore the v<n*b, 3(137. 
Y EN (before the verb). Y en porUr, 
toenrry some thithar, 67. Obs.Cd. Its 
]>lace with regard to ttie, personal 
pronoun, Ti. Kn is used fur the 
genitive of personal pronouns, 39. 
When preceded by r«,’the past parti¬ 
ciple dues not agree with its object in 
number, C. ^30. JSp^.from it, 
from there, th.mco, 152. 

En, in, Obs. B,>364,303. See In. 

' En pleinjourf at broad daylight, 397. 
fl' Encohe, still, yet, some or any 
more, 49 ; see Some, 50, see Moiie. 

Ei^BAVOUR (to), tacher^ 326 ; 
s'efformrt 4)94. 

.Enfuib (s*), to fly, run awa^ » 
present part, fuyant ; {uvst, 228. 

227. 


Enlisi (to), enrol, s^/aire soldat, 
s'enrHer^ 190. 

En.nuver (s'), to want amuse- 
meut, to get or be tilled, 305. 

Eni'Eh (to), to go ill, to come ut, 
enirer^ 283. 

Eniuer. to go in, to come in, to 
enter. Voulz-tous entrer ddnstma 
ckautbre 9 W ill you go into my room I 
Je teufx y entrer, I will go in, 263. 

ENXRBTENill*, to kuop, to mniii- 
tuin; s'entreknir* atee, to converse 
Ivith, 423. 

Et, and, 43. Obs. A. 303. Oba. D. 
3594 

Eteindre*. to extinguish; vtdnt, 
extjnguishi’d, 140. 

Ltiie*, to be ; itt, been, 63. Notes 
2, 3, 125. Obs. 126. Ou <w CtionS' 
nous 9 where did wo stop ? 370. Verbs 
whieli rcijuiiHj (tre, to be, for their 
unxiliury, Obs. E. 276. The past 
participle of such verbs imist agree in 
gender and number w iih the nomiiia- 
ti’^'e of (tre, 279. O’kst, The 
impersonal, it is, is rendered by e'est 
fur the singular, and hy ce sont for 
the plural. ^A quint ce litre9 whose 
book is this 1 CVst U it is mine. 
'A qui sont ces soulien ? whose shoes 
a.‘e these 1 Ce sont les notres, tliey are 
ours, Obs. 213. (Test mol, it is I. 
Ce n^est pets moi, it is not 1. 
lul, it h iie. C'eit elle, it is she. 
('e sont eux, elks, it is they, &c. 310. 
C\'st trai, it is true. N'esUce pas, 
{iPest U /»ai! xrai)9 is it not (or is 
ic iiot.true) ? 'A qui est cettc malson9 
whoso house is tiiatl C*est la mienne, 
or elk est d Mol , it is nuiie. 'A qui 
sont ces maisons? whose houses are 
those I Ce sont les vnennes, or elles so)ii 
d 4noi, they arc mine, or they belong 
to me, 322. Obs. 213. C*est-a-dire 
{sa/voir), that is to say (i. c.), 335. 

EvKR,yamaif, 126* 

Every, all, tout, tous, toute, toutes; 
every dny,tous les jours ; every morn¬ 
ing, tous les tnatins; every time, loufes 
les 88. 268, 269. Every boily, 
every one, tout le monde. Every body 
g])ea]cs of it, tout le monde en park, 
every one is c liable to error, tout (or 
ckaque) Homme est sujO. a se troinper, 
189. Every w here, all over, through¬ 
out, v all over (throughout) 

the town, par touts la mile, 341. 
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Faire*, to inalce, to do;/at«ani, 
making, doing; /«ii, made, done, Cl. 
0*^. IH4. IdioniB Vousft-rez 

mu‘u:i licy y<»u had better, ?I2, Crst 
Jail f^e v>oi/ it is all over with mo ! 
rV/i <:d /.(i/, it is all over, 316. On 
frri chauffvr la soape, they will warm 
tlio soup, 335. Je ne mis (pCy faircy 
y. iit>. saurah <pCj)f<iirfiy I cannot Ivdp 
it, 370 . 11 se WKi;, it grows to¬ 

wards iiiglU, night comes on, 330. 

cas <}e qucUiulunyto think much 
ol‘on(‘, to esteem (‘HcySSO. 

1'ai,l (to), toiiil>cry'2!‘i%. The day 
i'nWsy h jour Infiasc; the stoclvs*3iavo 
I'a'leji, Ic chvigi’ a OalssCy S30. A fall, 
iffip chi(t<', T(» Ijavo a fall./<nV<j vns 
clini‘\ 370 . 

J'Ai.Loiit*, to ho iioecHsary, must; 
past part.yii/Z/f (an imjiersonal verb). 
All verh.s * x]ii-essing necessity, obli¬ 
gation, or w.ans, art* in_rrenvli fjenc*- 
rally I’endercd hy f<xUoir*y (H-s. A/IJ. 
ICC, Ohs. ('. 167. In i’al't is 
followed hy tic when a ‘juatnily is 
spoken of* hut it is not followed hy 
dn wiien a din'erenco hetw(‘cn two 
■tilings is spoken of, Ohs. A. 442; 
when It is accompanied hy anegation, 
or a negative word, or when tlio sen- 
tone..' is interrogative,the sulx'rdinatc 
pro)»osition takes the negation Jic, 
Ohs. B. 443. 

Far, I'lui. How far? qncUc dis- 
l-s it far from hero to ]*aris ? 

, t-U loin d'ici h J*<tns? Olis. 2^7. 
Far olf, froju afar, dc-^oin, 301. 

Faitlt (the), la faut^. Whoso 
fault is it! who can help it \ a qui 
csilafautcl 370. To lind fault with 
something, troAr<jr h rcdirc a qitefquc- 
chos,’, 3«a. 

h'Avonu (a), un pl(thh\ To do a 
favour, nn plaisiry 87* 

Feaii (to), Ciai$idrii*y 190. 237- 
For f' tir of, df.' crainU dt'y de peur dc, 
341. J)e crauitCy or de pucr que^ go- 
v(‘riis the subjunctive, 

Fekl (to), sentir*y 253. To feel 
a pain in one’s head or toot, sofuffrir* 
de hi U'fi'y p/t pied; »I folt a pain 
in my eye,ji’rt< sovjl'ert de VwM, 317- To 
feel sleepy, aroireneiidedonniryVM, 

Few (a), quelques- uns; a Icav books, 
qudques litres, 45. 


I Fill (to), with, remptir de, 283. 

Fire (to), tirer ; to fire a gun, 
t^er un coup de fusil ; to fire a pistol, 
tirer un coup de pbUolet ; to fire at 
some one, tirer un coup de fmU sur 
quetqu'uny S{17» 218. 

Firstly, premierement, en premier 
lieu ; secondly, secondement,en second 
lieu; thirdly, troMmementy en tren- 
eiknie licUy 350. 

Fit (to), otter hien, 212. See 
Aller. 

Flkurir, to blossom, if regular; 
/ewrir*,to flourish is irregular: Note 
2, 340. 

Fluently, couramment, 303. 

Fly (to), to run away, s^enfuir» 

22s. 2.17. 

For (conjunction), car,’1.96, For 
(pre]>o8itiou), during, pendunty 162. 
For and at, wlien used in English to 
mark the price of a thing, are not 
rendewd in French, Ohs. 1). 253. For 
rendoredhy <yc,3C0,321. For rendered 
by pour: for more Wd lAck, pour 
surcruU de malhcur ; foi* piore good 
luck, pour snreroit de-bonhettr, 317. 

Formerlv, autrefois, 130. 

Fortnight (a), quiuze jours; a 
fortnight ago, il y a quinze jours. 
Note 1, 222, 

I*’RiGirTEN (to), effrayer; to, bo 
frigfttetJt^l.s’c^mycr; the least thing 
frightens liiiii or her, la inoindre chose 
l*effraky 363. * 

From, de, 302. From, dh, 
^341. •Froii^timd -to time, de temps 
■ *en ti-mps, 384. 

Future, its fonnoation; first or 
simple future,. Rule, Ohs. A. Note 1, 
.204. Obs. B, ‘iOS.* Obs. C. 207. Com¬ 
pound or p^st future ; its formation. 
Note I, 281, The future is used in 
French when the present is employed 
in English, Obs. A. 282. 


G. • 

Game (a) at chess, une Mrtii 
d'cclmcs; a game at billtardsi, 
parfie de hillard; a game at cards, tme 
poi’tk de^artes, 326. To play k game 
nt billiards, faire une piirtio de bU- 
iUid^ 379 . 

G fNDER. A complete treatise on the 
gender of Ficnch substantives, 474. 

N n 
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G£nsr (M),ioSDConvettience onc*8 
8 oI£» put oue*8 self out of the way, 3B3. 

Gathrr (to),.«(«i/ir*, 338. 

Get (tq) one’s livelihood by,^a^cr 
sa I get my livelihood by 

working, je pa^ne ma tU 'd trawtii- 
ler, 2SK); to get made, /aire /aire; 
to get dyed,j^i»V 148. 163 

to get beaten (whipped), $e fa\r» 
6attr<? • to get paid, $& fain 
to get one’s self invitocli to dine, se 
ftlre inviUr 4 rffn^r, 350 ; to get ri<l 
of something, dt/aire de queique- 
ckoK; to get rid of some one, <« dc^ 
barramr de quelqu^un, 243. 

Give (to), <fo«n«r, ^ 4 , To give 
birth to (meaning to raise, to canso) 
difRcult'es, quarrels, suspicions, 
naitre des di^culUSf dcs qucrelies, 
toupfons, 394. 

Go (to), oiler, 63. 67'. 131. To go 
there or (hither, y aUcr, 73* 131* To 
go arouD 1 the hous'.*,,/ai« le toio'dfla 
t/iaiton, i ^2\ To go . on foot, oiler d 
pUiif 183.,^ To go on a journey./(iw-ij 
ufi foyay% 276. To go to hed (to lio 
<lo\vn), >Uier te coueher, *ge mettre au 
lit,' 04. To go to thcjcountry, oiler d 
C!mpapv!f2^Q,' To go to some ono, 
or to atiinc one’s hOnSo, alter dies 
ipieiqM*\io, 62. To go to sec some one, 
alter toxr quelqu'un, 316. To go a 
walking, alter w promener, 193. ' To 
go away den oiler. Arc yoit going 
away! tnut en aftez-TO'ief IdO. 216. 
218, T« • go for (t(( fc*(^ch), o/A r dur- 
dur, 83. To go out, sorlir*, 87. 95. 
121, 140. To he goingCo,a//tT*, 87«*i 
Sc j Au 211 . 

Grow (to), crottre, 340. It grpws 
towards n.ight, it gro(.yi(Mark, it ne/aU 
nuU; it grows late, t/ je/u^tani, 369. 


H. 

ilAiL (to), yre Tt hail^ much, 
il foU beouGoup de prile, 199. 

llAin*, to hate hating; 

kah hated, >83. 

• ^ HAtr, demi, dmie; see this word. 
Happen (to), arrirer. What lias 
happened to you! que roue' ar^ 
rhS 7 2ZB. * 

Hardly, d peine, 146.^ a < 
HAUT(tfn).iiliOve, up stain; ekhat, 
below, down stairs, 161, 


Haye (to), had, «.r, 129. 

You have a cough, tors arez un rhume 
de p^Urine, 272. Have y(ai a sore 
fin^eT^ arcz-vottsmal audoU^7 .He 
has a sore oye, il a mat a Vaeil. ‘We 
have Rf)ro eyes, nous aro«s ynni aux 
yeux, lOl.” 1 have a 8'>re hand,y’ai 
mal h la main. Have you tiic t«>oth» 
vio\\Q\atezr-TOWfnalauxdenUl I have 
the hcall'ache,/ai med d fa We, Gb.^. 
E. 260. I liave a sore? throat,^'V/i ma! 
d fh gorge, 276, He h.tsa ]iaii) in his 
side, U a mol au cuU, 297. 

Hear (to) of, entendre jnzrler, 221. 
To hear, apwe‘*'drcf, 220. 

' Her or ilis, ton, so, ses, 16. 25. 
Ohs. P. C. 259.’ 

1 f err, ffli, (y.) 07* Hero ami tIn*ro, 
f>ar-«,/»ar-fd,3«4. Here is,roicj,29C. 

Hjm who, ce/ui qtd, 176. 

His or Her, .iuu, .fo, ses, 16. 25. 
Ohs. 11. C. 259. 

Home (at), a la maison, 62. Is he 
at home 1 est-U d lo maleon ? eet-il 
ohe»lui7 63. '* 

Hors de, out; Iiore de la rille, out 
of the city (the town) ; ddtors, (ad¬ 
verb,) without or out of doors, 283, 
289. 

Hour (tiie), Vheure, Note 1, 68., 
At«what o’clo{dt! d qudle heure 7 At 
one o’clock,d une.heure. At liaif-past 
onn, a une heure el demie. Notes 1, 2. 
68. At nine o’clock in the morning, 
d neu/ heures du nuit.in ; at <‘lcveu 
o’clock at night, d onzekeuvee da soir, 
152. l)e bonne heure, enrh’, 121. J)e 
meHlextw heure {plun fd<), earlier 
(sonner), 122. To ask tlie hour, Note 
2 , 88 . 

How, how much, how m.'iuy, be¬ 
fore an exciaination, are translated 
by <fue. Ilow gootl yon.Rre I que roue 
Hes bon I que de bontc roue arez! 
Obs. A. 320. How farl jmqu'ou? 
161. Ohs. 227 . How long! cvmbUmde 
temps? 221. How long (Bince when)! 
depuis epiand? Obs. E. 222. How 
long! jusqn'h quand ? 156. How 
much How juRny ! oombiende? 41. 
Obs.42. How inuiiy tinn^B, how often f 
eotublen de fais? Onttc, une fois; 
twice, deuxfoiej thrice (three tiines), 
trout fois f several times,p/usicurs fois, 
131). 

However, cependant, 263. How¬ 
ever, howsoever,Ubs. A. 414* 
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lIcND&BD, eent. IV hen does this 
nnmera! take an Obs. A. 161. 

Hurt (te).somebody,/oi/v du mol 
h quel*iu*un, 194. Her leg hurts her, 
la jamhe lui fait maJ, 297* To hurt 
some one*s feelings,/ztrs de la pHnti 
d qufdquWn, 316. , . 


I 

auJ before a vowel or h mute 
/, 1. Ohs. 2. , • * 

Ici (y), here, 38. 

ImoMS, 4M>,457,458. Idioms de¬ 
pending on the use o4 a noun,^66; 
on the use of a prnnowi^, 463; on the 
\ise of a verb, 467 ; idiomatic exj^rrs- 
fiioim on oroir*, 467 ; on sertlr, 235, 
241. 229. 376. 3.32; on all^nr* and on 
donuety 4a3; on faire*audjoueTf 468; 
on mettre *, 323. 326. 334. 342. 363. 
374. 333. 339. 397 ; on all Boris of 
verbs, 458. l*aris is a fine place to live 
in, c^est un beau s^our 7*am, 266.‘ 
.Willi tears in. his, herj our, or thy 
eyes, hts larmes au* ycvjty 308. If 
you please, t il rfw plaU; as you 
)>icaHe, at your pleasure, ns yon like, 
eomme U roun fjlaira, 309. I wonder 
\vhy,yi? TOiidrait bUtn saroir 
3f)(>. To dr.aw a secret from one, to 
examine one carefully, tbyr Ua ren 
du ihz d quebjiduHy 426. To hear, to 
put up with, en /wtr, 426.* 

Jr, «, 179. Oba. C. D. 359. Obs. 
I). 294. Sec Si. 

Imukihatelt, totU.de »u%t€f 211. 

Impart (to), something to somt*- 
body, falre pati de q^elque-choae d 
qitelqu^un, 384. 

Imperatitb: its formation, and 
wlien it must bo employed, Notes I, 
2. 3. 356. Obs. A. B. 367. 427. 
Additiouai examples of the impera¬ 
tive, 363. 427. 

Imperprct (the) of the Indicative; 
iU fonnation, Nolo 1, 287. Obs. A. 
283. When it must be employed, Ohs. 
B. 283, 289. 293. All verbs w^ose 
presc'tit participle ends ^ as 

miUifTy rire, riant, Ac, do 

not drop the letter « in the first and 
second |iersons plural of the imper¬ 
fect of the indicative, and present of 
the subjunctive ; as, mm o«6ftioAS,*we 
forgot; que nout <Miwns, that we 
K 


may forget; tout ouhliiee, you for» 
got; que tout ouUiiet, that you may 
forge^ Oba A* 293. All verbs whose 
present participle ends in yant, as 
Myer, payamt,'S lo, do not drop the 
letter i after y in the first and second 
persons jildVal of the imperfect indb 
eative and present subjunctive; as, 
noitt payiona, we fiaiu; que uom 
payions, that we may pay ; ixmm 
pafiez, you paid; que torn payietj 
that you may pay, Obs. B. 293. Im¬ 
perfect of the Subjunctive: its forma¬ 
tion, 408. When it must be em¬ 
ployed, Remarks, 405 <f: Obs. B, 

Remark D. 405 <0 seqq, 409.414<(; teqa, 
XHrROVB (to), to profit, faire det 
progr^y 297. 

In, dam, 80. 83. 200; in, dant, em 
When must in boreiidered*bye», and 
when by dant, Obs. B. 364, 360. In 
translated by d, 210. 362. 268; by de, 
321. In is rendered into French by 
the genitive, wh^i arelatiye superla¬ 
tive is to bo expreased. It is the 
finest c;puntry ii^Eurdpe, c*»tt leplut 
.beau payt de^VEuropt, Ot^. B. 460. 
In this manner, de cette maniere, 145. 
In a short time, dans pen de temps, 
Oba. B. 364. ^ 

Indjfferentlt (as good as bad), 
tant Inen que tnaly 3^. 

Infinitive, 67., Words which 
quir«^if,w*ith tlie preposition de,hT. 
Means to distinguish the infinitive of 
each conjugatiiin, Note 3, 92. Verbs 
which (lb not ^quire a preposition 
wh6n they are join'ed to an infinitive. 
,ObB. A. 122. W A 123 

INQUIRE (to) nftsn some one, de- 
man(^qudqu^un$ after whom do you 
inquire! quiffin^ttdez-tousl 173. 

iNbTAN'^L?, this instant, d VinUatU, 
tur le dump, 211. 

Instead of, an lieu de, is in En¬ 
glish followed by the present par¬ 
ticiple, but in French it is followed 
by the infinitive, JOO. Obs. B. 101, • 
Instruirk*, to inrtfcnct; present 
participle, past, tnMlrutt, 

242. * 

iNTRODinRR •, to introduoc, 3‘i7. * 
It, ^,136. H,oda,il. When the 
English pronoun it rebites to if pre¬ 
ceding (.ni'cumstgnce, it is translated 
by* eda; whei^ \o a foUowilig eircum* 

stance^)}' £>• 

2 
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J. 

jAMiia, ever; uevcr^ 

12 «. 

Je, I; and before a vowel or h 
mute j\ Obs. 2. J'aif I have, Obs. 2. 

Jl£ST (to), ptainanter. Expressions 
about jesting: you nro jesting, wut 
badinez^ vous rotu moquez ; he cannot 
take a joke^ is no joker, U tCentendAias 
raUlerie^ 370. » 

Jeter, to throw, to throw away, 
Obs. 136. 

JouER, to play, 101. This verb 
governs the genitive when an instru¬ 
ment, and the dative when a game, is 
spoken of, Obs. 2S3; jower de la Jlute, 
to play upon tlte flute, 379. 

Jour, ^ourn^k, diflei*ence be¬ 
tween tiiesc two words. Note 2, 268. 

Juf>GE (to be a) of something, se 
connaitre en qurlqtie-chose, 338. 

JusQUR, up t<», as far as (adverb of 
place); jusqu*(m ? how fur I jusqu'lciy 
as far as hero, Intber; jitsqtie-la, as 
far as there, tbithe.*, 161. Jnsque, 
till,until; jasqu*a qiiand? how long ? 
juiqu'h Remain, till to morrow, 156. 

Just (to have), raur* de, jflo has 
just come, il nefait que d'arriterf 223. 

K. 

KEEp(to),teMi»‘*,248,374. To keep 
warm, se tenir ckaiid; to keep cool, 
se tenir fraU; t(» keej> cltan^ se tenir 
propre, 351; to ktjcp ■)n one s guard 
against some on^>, se \nir cii garde 
contre quelqu^un] 351. To keep, to 
maintain, e»frctAijr*,.423. 

Kill (to), tuer, 7J ; to kill by. 
shooting, tuer d’u'i* ecup d'arqiic a 
/^,3dH. 

Know (to), «*roir Bo you know 
how to swim! saxtcZ’Xxm nagerf 110. 
140. When is this verb rendered 
hf sawir*, and when by eonnattre? 
Note 1,314. ^ 


LX (y), there, 87. 

La^e, tard; too late,troj9 taidf 122. 
Lately ; the other dXy, I'autre 
jour ; 'demiereinent, 364. 

< Laugh (to), rirtf*,30S. SeelviRE*. 
Lat (to) to one’s charge, iwputer a 


qudqu*un f do not lay it to my choige, 
ne me IHmpuU’z pas, 370. * 

Le (defluito article, mnsculinc, sin¬ 
gular), the, 1. Le before a vowel or A 
mute, l\ 1. Obs. 2. 3. Le, it, so; je 
ibousVai dit, 1 have told it you, 135. 
Le is sonv^times rendered by and 
more elegantly omitted in English : 
it mp.y iu French relate to a substan¬ 
tive, afi adjective, or even a whole 
sentence, Obs. 135. 

,LEi\GUK (a), «««/hftftf. To walk or 
i'^avel a league,/hiiv une liene„ 276. 

Learn (to), aqyprendre'*^, 101.145; 
to learn French, apprendre le fran- 
frtw,’104 ; to learn by heart, appren- 
dre )nir caaw,.177. 

L«,'FT : to the loft, on the left side 
or h.^nd, a gauche, sur la gauche, 368, 

Left (to havt-), resfter: when I 
have paid for iho lioi’so 1 shall have 
only ten cro" ns left, quand y’awra* 
page le cheral, il un me redera qua dtx 
ecus; they liave on<^ louis loft, U leur 
rede un lou’ui, Obs. A. 202. 

Lkqukl 1 wbieh oue 1 plur. les- 
quels I 13. 25. Obs. 201. 

Less, tnoiVw,* the least, le moins, 
Obs. A. 117>118. Less, fowcx*, 

01)8. II, 248. Sec Moins. 

Leur, plur. /»;«r»,th'‘ir,25. Obs, Ik 
Dr 259. Le {la) leur, Irs U-nrs, 111011*8, 
28. 270. 

Lit-u (a«) de, instead of, 100. Obs. 

B. Wt, 

Level (on a) with, even with, a 
Jleur de, 340. 

Lighten (to), faire des iclairs, 

190 . 

Like (to), ahner; I like fi8h,y’awrt<? 
le poisson ; he likes fowl, U U 
poulctf to like, trouver: How do y<iu 
like that wine! (.'omment troanz-rous 
ce Tin? 1 like it well,*^ te tix^uve bon. 
177> As you like, comme U vous 
plaira, 309. 

Like better (to), to prefer, aiater 
mieux; 1 like staying hero better than 
going out, j'atme -ntiertfr rester ic* que 

s^rlir, 235, 236. To my liking, A 
mon g u', 37<!. 

Like*, to read; lisant, reading; 

read, 88. 96. 119. 136. 

Little, pai, Obs. C. U8; little, 
pen de ) a little, un pan de, Obs. 42 ; 
but little, only a littlo, ne—gtUrc de, 
42; just a little, tant aoit pen; Do 
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veilft i^at deni of bread! Fou- 
Ux-rfM* Uanconp depain ? no, ju»t a 
littio, tiMif tant eoUpeUf 432. 

Live (U>), demeitrerj Note 3,153. 

Long (to) fur, tarder ; 1 long to 
SCO iny brotlier, il me lar^ejievoir 
iROft/n'ry, 3tJ3, Obs. 383. 

^ONO (fio) as, tant quCy 390. Ilow 
long* i'ond)ien detewpel 2'i\. lIow 
long (since when)I Ikpnh quand^ 
Ob.M. li. 222. How long! Juequ'd 
quand? 156. 

Look (to) upon, donner surf the 
window Iwika into the strce't,/a jhiHre 
donne 4 ur la ruf,\ tlu* window ^ouks 
out upon tlu': river, ki^fene.tre doune 
sur la riricrCy 351. See Ati'eaRj To 
l(n»k pleased witl» aomolwdy, faire 
bonne ndne a qiielqu'un ; to look cross 
at some one, faire wauraiei' mine a 
qnelqii'u)} , 315. Look (t(>), avuir fair; 
t,> look in(’laiudioly,arotr i'air mefan- 
coliquc, 3 / 1 . 

Loi{S(ii K, 7 «r/w</, when, 210; when 
they are used with ‘the pretc/Uc 
anterior, 347- 

Lose (to), perdre f to lose one’s 
wiJH, p.^'dre la tiHe, 317 J to lose eigld 
of, perdrf di'. THCy 378. 

LutiiJ!*, to shine,to glitter; pres, 
part.past, 199. ’ 

M. 

Mais, hut, 20, 

AIakk (to), do,/om’,* oiade, done, 
faity 134. To make a present of 
soinetlnng to sctine tnwy fiurr ^'rhfnt 
dc qtitlquihcliose a qneloM'nny 365. To 
mjik<i sick, irndre miii(uh\ 272. Ti> 
nnike r)ne'H self unth-rstood, sc faire 
mprendrey 358. To make 
jiclf comfortahie, fl jsom diV, 

383. To make eutreulies, faire des 
imtiinceSy 384. 

Mal, bad; AVor.se,jnirr; ihoworst, 
h pircy Obs. C. I). 118. Maly badly, 
11.5. 145. Maly wrong, bad, 302. 

Manage (to), to go about, a tjjfing, 
«’y prcndre*y 338. To i\jpluagi,^ir^ 
en sorte dcy 350. 

MANY,6eci«co«ji>dtJ,41, Not many, 
ne. .qu^re de^ Obs. 42 a 

Marcher, to march, to wallj^ to 
step, must not be mistaken for se 
promener, Obs. C. 276. • 


Matin, maUnie, difference be* 
tween these two word^ Note 2 
268 , 

Mean (to), touloir dire. What do 
you mean I Qtaj noulez-^eous dire 9 f 
incan,y« reke dire, 388 . 

Meddle (to) with a thing,iw miler 
dfi qaelque-Glioee. What are you med¬ 
dling with ? De moi tom mdez-toue^ 
. 27 d. 

Meme, mtmes, self, selves; mou 
mhiiCy myself; eux-mhnesy eUee-mcmeSy 
themselves. Sometimes mtme Is an 
. adverb, and answers to tho English 
j word eteuy 32 ?. Obs. 328 . 

AIenkr, to take, must not be mis¬ 
taken forjporfer, Obs. C. 284 . 

Mkntih*, to utter a falsehood, to 
lie; pres. part, mentant; lAast, inenti, 
196 . 

Mettre*, to put, to put on ; pros, 
part, mettant; past, mis, 12 L 134 . 
Meffrc au tidy to transcribe fairly, 342 , 
McUte d meme de., to enable, 368 . Se 
mdtre u table, tfi sit down lo dinner, 
397 . >Sc’ mi^tre a queflpte-cliose, to 
sot about something, * 323 . *Se mettre 
d I'ahri dc quclqne-choscy to shelter 
one’s self ((« take shelter) fi’om 
Boinothing, 3 ^. 

Mile (a), un inille. To walk or 
travel a mile,yahv mille, 276 ., 

MIes (^f), la mienne, les miens, les 
mienufs, minei^ 7 * 28 . 270 . 

Mine, lAtnim, la mienne, les miens, 
les mieAu'Sy 7 . 28 . 270 . A l 3 rotiier of 
mine,t<» desfim jreres; a cousin of 
yonr.s, dc rosconiins: a neighbour 
of ^u'irs, nn de len^voisinSy 173 . 

Mistake (to), to be mistaken, se 
trotn^er; you are hiistakcn, ro«s tons 
trontpez, J 8 d. 

Moi.n.s, loss?; serves to foi*m tlu 
comparative of minority of adjectives 
and adverbs; le moift$,tho least, forms 
the superlative of minority, Ob.s. A. 
117 , 118 «» Moiiib*dc, less, fewer (be¬ 
fore a noun), 54 . less, fewer. 

When there ia a comparison between, 
two sentonccB, the verb wAich fojlowS' 
plus, or fNoinir, requires the negativS * 
ne. Get liqmtne a moins i^amis qu'il 
ne pense, that man has fewer tbienda 
than he imagines, Obs. B.* 246 . 

‘‘MiTn, ma, ties, my, 2 . 25 . 0 ba. 3 < 
259 . 
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MoNtBR, to go uj>, to mount, to 
adcend ; when does this Terb take 
avoir*, and when ttr« in iu com* 
pound tenses ! Note 284. 

MottNttOHT, o2<iir fit lune. It is 
moonlight, i/ /ait olnir de*iiiju:, 177* 

Mo&b, plus, Obs. B. 248. See 
Plus. More, phs de (before a noun)j 
d4. One more book, encops un litre ; 
a few books more, encore qael^aes. 
litres, &0, Moro, pint; the most, le 
p^tM, 118. More, cfaraMt<n;w> Obs. D. 

167. 

Mourir*, to die (lose life) ; pres, 
part, mourant; past, tnori; L'homme 
est iMort ce matin H sa fevme est morte 
aussi, tlie man died this morning, and 
his wif(6 died also, 301; moarir* dUine 
•medadie, to die of a diHC'ase, 307. 

Mucif, many, a good deal of, very 
much, 6Msooap,41. Obs. 42. Obs. C. 
365. Not much, ne — de, Obs. 
42. So much, tant, 178. 272.' 

Most: the Knglislt nominative of 
this verbtsrendered-^JiFroncbby the 
dative, m,,U, lui, nout, lent, to¬ 
gether with tile impersonal il fmt, 
Obs. A. B. 166. ■ The same when 
followed by have, Ob3..C. 167. Seo 
Falloir*. 

Mr, f»QB, nui, met, 2. 25. Obs. B. 
C. ?59. 


N. 

Nave. Whatfeyourmamel Com¬ 
ment tout appdez-toHS 1 My name is 
diaries, je t^appt^Xe Cluxrles, 303. 

Names. PropevnamesofpGi*ftona, 
Obs. C. Note 1,395f' Obs. D. E. P. G. 
11. Note 2,366 ; of kingdoms, pro¬ 
vinces, and to>vn8, Remark, ^C. 

NaTivs (a), ttn homme ni dans le 
pays, 428. 

.Kb is used without pas with the 
vWhs, oewer, to cease ; oser, to d-iro; 
poutoir, eavoir, w> he able, 367. 
juire de {pas beaucoup de), but little, 
only a little, not much, not many, but 
i^ew ; je n*ai quire d^argenty I have but 
little money, Obe. 42. A'/?—»i, nci- 
ther. 111, nor; Je w’ni ni le'h&ton du 
marchaiduUe mi«n,lbave neither the 
morshaut’s stick nor miiu, 10. 

no where, notany where,68. 


lie^pas, ne-—point, not j* Je n’ai pas, 
1 have not, S. When theso ncgtftious 
must be used, and tvhich place they 
ought to occupy in the sentence, Obs. 
A. B. 367. Obs. C. 368. Ke^^ms 
encore,.iiiih yet, 122. Ne-^plbs, no 
longer, 153. Ne—plwt de, not ^ny 
morg, no mure ; je n’at plus de pain, 
1 have no moi‘e bread, 60. Ne—pin* 
gulre de, not much more, not many 
mpi’c;y« nV/i u» pdus guerc, I have 
sot much‘(many.) more, 60. AV~ 
que, ouiy, but; je n’ai qu'un ami, 
1 have but one friend,; je n*en ai 
qu*uh, I have but one, 41 ; ne-^que, 
notiiiug but; iJ n'a que des ennmU, 
lie has nothing but enemies, 196. 

rifitt, nothing, not any thing; 
je »’ai ri<f», 1 have nothing, 5. He- 
<{uirc8 de before an adjective, Obs. 6. 

a. 

Near, prh de ; near me, pres de 
moi; near them, prls d eux; near 
going, pros d*gtl^, 233. 

Weauly, pres de, 146. Nearly, 
thereabouts, a peu pres, 394. 

Neoation, Obs, 11. 248. Place of 
tlie negation, Oba. A. B. 367. Obs. C. 
368. 464. 

Neither— nor, ns—«», ni, 10. 

Neuf, nouveau, noutel, new; how 
these words must be distinguished 
from «ach other, Notes 1. 2, 168. 

NeVer, ne—jamais, 126. 

New, neuf, nourcau (before a vowel 
or h mute, nquvel). Notes I, 2, 158. 

No, or not any, ne — pas de, 32, 33. 
None, not one, not any ; aucun, pas 
un (indehnite rronouns), Obs. E. 416. 
No one, nobody, or not any body, 
personne — ne, 17- Nobody, pertonne 
(an indehnite pronoun), Ohs. K. 415. 
No longer, IW. No sooner 

pas fdutdt, 347 . 

Not, ne^pat, ne-^point, place of 
the negation in tlie French sentence, 
Obs. A. B. 367. Obe. C. 368. 464. 
Not any more, no more, ne—plus de; 
not ranch more, not many more, ne 
—60. Not quite, po# 
tout d fait, 146. Not until (meaning 
not before),pew amft^, 296. Not yet, 
ne—pas encore, 1^2. 

NpTHiNQ, rien (an indehuite pro¬ 
noun) ; rien or que, Obs. E. 415. 

Notuino, or not any thing, Re— 
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rlen; uoililitg or Jiot any thing bad, 
ne run de ft^ura/s, 6. Obe, 6. 11. 
Is't)tl{iiig but, ne — que^ 1J>6. 

Notub, piur. nos. oui’, 25. Obs. B, 
269. 

NAtiik {Uj la), lu nkrss, ours, Obs. 
A. «.*28. OU. A. 270. , . 

>i»Twia’iisTANDisa, not- 

4iu)8ta}idiitg tliat, nicdgrc 6ela,«3d0. 
N(it\vithstandiug Uiat, for a|l that, 
although, ne lalmr pas de; that inau 
in a lUtle bit of a rogue, but iiotwiyi- 
Etandiug he jHissca fur an hvntest maii) 
cet kv*nme est tant suU peu/ripon, tnais 
U tie Utiise jtas de vasser j^our konniie 
hifUune, 422. • • 

Now, miiiitenanty 941. Now and 
then, de loin en lotUy H84. ^ 

Nt'UBEiis (cardinal), Note 1, 41; 
oivlinal, Obs. A. B. 4(1, 47- Tlie car¬ 
dinal numbers are eut{>loyed after tlio 
(diristian name of a sovereign, Obs. 
A. B. 303. I>i.slributtve uumber.s, 
premlhanenty en premier lieu, firstly ; 
serondement. en second (jk»a, secondly, 
\c. 360. The Kugllsli ordinal mtin- 
her rciidercil in French by tbo enr- 
diiiiil: 1 I'cceived your letter on the 
nixlh, J*ai rcfu tidre letire le sir, 
423. 

0 . 

Obliged (to be) or indeb^^d to 
soino ono for something, ctre oltlig6 
(rederafde) d qudqu'un, de qudque- 
dtose, 320. ^ 

OhL (!’), the eye; jdur. /t% year, 

25. j . • 

Of, de, Obs. 4. 57. «8,89. 393.201. 
173. See Dil 

Offkiu *, to ofit r; pros, part^o/- 

^rnnt; jiaat, ojerty 229. 

Optk.n, souxent; as often as, auni 
souvent gue, 110; not so often as, 
mains souvent que ; ofteucr than, plus 
souvent que, HI. 

Omdbk, a shadow, is feminine ; 
meaning a fish or a game it is #nas- 
culine; d Vonibre, under the^shade, 
Note 2, 341. 

On or upon, sur; upon it, dessue, 
141. On a small scaU*, en petit; on 
a large scale, cn grand, 394. • 

On, one, the )'e</i)Tt^ they or any 
157) ]08. When it is used^ Obs. 


A. 195. The Indefinite pronoun on 
takes I* (with on aposti‘oplie) afterthe 
words, k, cu, ou, or si, Obs. D. 359. 

O^tCB, line foi$; ooee a day, vne 
fois Jour ; twice a day, deux fois 
par jour, 178. • 

Owe (tli^people, they or any one), 
on, 157, 158. Obs. A. 1.95. 

•. Only, but, ne — que, 41, 

OrrosiTE to, ei«-d-rw de; opposit 
«thlft house, oifl-d-els de ccUe maison,, 
376. 

Oa, ou, 7* After this conjunction 
the indohnite pronoun on talcis I* 
(with an apostrophe), Obs. X). 359. 

Other, autre; anutlier son, vn 
autre sou; some other sous, d’autres 
sous, 45, No other, ne — fxu d'autre, 

1 have no other,nVn aipas <}*autn's, 
45. Others, other peui^c, autrui, 

277. 

Ov, or, 7. Obs. D. 359. 

OO: after this adverb of place the 
iudefimie preiiuun on takes T (with 
an apostrophe).* Obs. D. 359. Ou ? 
W^hore? (13. 6*1? where t whiiber! 
whei'e tot ( 17 . 151. X)’A17 whence! 
w-hcre from! ICO. 227. * 

Ought and should are rendered 
into Frencli l^y the conditionals of tho 
vrt’b devoir, to be obliged, to owe, Obs. 
378. 

Obi^ notre, no^, 25. Obs. B. 2^. 
OtR.% le {la) notre, les nStres, Obs. 
A. 8. 28. Obs. A. 270. 

Our, horn <f4; out of 8001 * 8 , dehors, 
283. 2.‘?J. 

Ou/iiE, b asides 1 outre cela, be¬ 
sides that; en outrl^ moreover, 3C8. 

OuvRiR*,, to uiC'U ; pres. part. 
ourrant; pasL ot^t. Note G, 90. 

.110, * 

Owe devoir*; owed, du, 151. 

r. 

Par, by, 182. Par-ci, par-id, hcTO 
and ther^*, 384. ^ ^ 

l^ARAiTRE*, toapp(%r,toaeein,423 
Parcsqub, because, 151. , 

Parmi, among, 248. * ^ 

Participle past; its formatioif,* ^ 
Notes 1, %, 3, 125, 43G. It agrees 
with its <d)ject in number and Render, 
^ B. 129. ^ 22.3. 2(fe 279; 
iido59 not Igree with it when p*'e- 
codc^ by tbs relative pronoun en, or 
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tho connective pronoun, C. 

130. I®* 201. Serves to form tlio 
pa^ive voice, 182. 223. Par¬ 

ticiple present; its formation, 270 . 
How is tlio Bnglisli present {)ar- 
ticiplo to bo translated into Frencli I 
8^ f71. 255. Obs. A. a. 276. 

Pauticular (to be), y regarder de 
prh, 388. 

Pautir •, to depart, to set ou^ ; 
pros. \v,irU partant i parity V4, 
116. UO. 

Parykniu*, to succeed, 210. 

Pay (to) for, f>ayer{ to pay a man 
for a horse, payer uh ekrvul d un 
hovme, i71» 172. To pay some 
onu a visit, /aire tine risite {rendre 
rittite) d quelqa’un, 31G. 

(d), scarcely ; wlicn it is 
employed >n the use of the preterite 
anterior, ^147. 

pK.VDANT, during, for, 152. 

Pkrmkttre*, to permit, to allow, 
358. 

Personne, as a pr<^noun, is mascu¬ 
line, as a substantive it is foininii{e, 
Note 2, 26’2.. Personne —7*e, no one, 
nobody, ar not. any body; penounc 
n'a voire b&ton, nobody has your 
stick, 17 . 

Personne qui or que^ nobody that or 
W'ho, requires the next verb in the 
subjunctive, Ohs. K. 415. 

PfiU, litlle, Obs, C. I). 118 ’,pcw t/e, 
little (before a noun), Obs. 42 ; un 
peUy a little, 42. 'A pfu prh, there¬ 
abouts, nearly, 3,94. / 

Place. 'A nia placey i^» my }duce ; 
d voire place, in ^xur place; d 
placey in his or h^ place, 352. 

PLAINDUE*, to^pity; pres part. 
plaxgnant; past, 6eplaindre*y 

to comj)lain, 229. » 

Plajre*, to please, to be pleased; 
pres. part, plaisant; past, phi; se 
plairc*, to jdeaso, 213. 

Plat (to), Jouery 101 ; to play 
ujtm an instrument,/o«tfr d'tfqi instru¬ 
ment} to playr^at cavdsy joucr aux 
caiiesy Obs. 233. 5i79. To phiy a 
trick on some one, jouer un tour d 
(pid<p»uny 389. 

Please (to), plaite'^y sepladre*; 
to plca%e some oneyplavre d qn.elqu'un. 
How dc^yoa please yourself here! 
(hmment wus pdaisez-vota icif 813^ 
if ;fbu please, t’sf voutpl&, 309> 


Pleased with, content de, 302. 

Pleasure. To give phjasurcj^ire 
plaisity 87. 

PLEuvotR*, to rain, 199. 

J*Lui»EUFEcr (the) of the Indica¬ 
tive : its formation and its use, Ohs. 
B. 346. ^Pluperfect of the Subjunc¬ 
tive ; its formation, Obs. A. 40(1. Its 
use, Ohs. B. 408. 

PtuRAL: its formation in iionns 
and adjectives, Uule 23. Obs. A. 24. 
Obs. B. C. 25. Obs. 84. 

ipore, servea to form the 
comparative of Kuperiority of adjec¬ 
tives and adverbs; lepdusy the most, 
servqf» to for^l tlie superlative of 
superiority, II 7 . Difference between 
/•/tofandrfitrawio^c.’, Obs. D. IG7. Plus 
d'y more (before a noun), 54. When 
there is a comparison hc'tween two 
Kcntonces, the verb which fulhovs 
j/lu$ or moins, requires the negative 
ne. J\ii plus de pain que je h'cu puis 
mangei'y I have more bread than I 
can < at, Obs. B. 248. 

Plui d JJiKiyplut au cui, would to 
God, require the aulijunctive, 4lG. 

PlutGt — que, rathei*; ylatot—que 
de, rather—than, 303. Pas p>hu6ty 
no sooner, 347. 

PoRTKK, to carry, lo take, must 
not bo mi^^taKeii fi»r menery Obs. C. 

284. 

l*oUR, to*(meaning in onb‘rfo),'}\. 
Whenever in order to can bo substi¬ 
tuted for the preptisitiou to, the latter 
is rendered in French by f.-our, ti» 
exju’esa tluj end, the <loaign, or the 
cui.ac ku’ nhich a thing is done, 
Obs. A. 351. 

Pour (to) oi-.t, terser ; to pour out 
some drink for aisy one, Terser d Voire 
d quelqii uny 308. 

Puuuquoi { wliy ? 151. 

PoURSUiVRK*, to pursue, 317. 

Pouvoift*, to he able (can), pres, 
port, poueunt; ]>ast, /)«, Note 1, 71. 
140. 

I^RENUUE *, to take; pros, part, 
prenant; pasr,prw, 106.140.341.352. 
Pmwre*, to drink, 106. Prendre* 
MHy taue care, 236. Prendre'* la 
fuitCy to make oiie’a csca}>e, to run 
away, to floe, to take to one’s lieels, 
328, S'yprendre*, to manage or to 
go about a thing,.338. 

pREPosiTiONS, which in French 
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arc followed by the infinitive, whilst 
in Knglisli t!ioy are followed by the 
preseflt i)ftrlieij)le,fi^ 171 . Ob», 184. 
TIjo Jinglish pri'position /ov with the 
verbs, to asky dmand-er; to 
is not j’ondm-d in French,!^’ 172 ; 
at aiuiybr ai’e in)t rendered Krench 
when ♦used to mark the ])riee of a 
thin;', ()l»s. 1). 2^3. Prepositions 
foiTiod withfl,rt«,or awa;,andafioun, 
require the genitive after them; aU 
niohl. all others require thcaccusativ^', 
Ohs. A. 241. T'Se of the p/epositioit 
d, Obs. B. 78.1(12. Obs. A. 3fi3. Obs. 
1). 39r>. Use of tlie proposition de, 
Obs. 4. Obs. A. 393. Plice of the'pn;- 
position in the seidenct^Kulo 3,403. 

I’lu'is dt', near, 233. 

! *Kt:sKNT (the) tense indicative. Its 
forniution, Notes 1, 2, 3, 92, Note 
4, 93. Tlio Eiigli.sli have tlirec pre- 
fient tenses, whilst the Frenoli have 
but one, Obs. B. 94. in verbs 
whei’c the ending cr is j)r(’ceded by y, 
the letters is, for the softening of the* 
srmiid, reluincil in all those tenses 
wliero ij is followed by a or 0. Kx. 
Noiifi VHUipt'ov.^y we eat; «o«fJ 
we judge, Obs. ('. 95. In verbs end¬ 
ing in ey-r, vi/C)\ tlic iott(‘r y is 
changeil into i in all persons and 
lensos wliciv it is followed by t' mute. 
l'b\. J'euroic, 1 send; tu eiiTuks, lliou 
Si'iidest, Kii. Obs. 1). 95. Exceptions 
to tin* forniati<iii of llu'present leiiso 
indicative, Obs. I'b 95, 9C. In vei’bs 
having f innte in ihe last syllable 
but one of the inlinitive, the letter 
e has tlic grave accent {') iu ail per¬ 
sons and tenses where Mio consonant 
innnediately after it is foilowaai by e 
nint(‘: as in to guide iitdiu, 

1 guide; acliri'ci'f to (inish; j'a^'hcte, 

'* finish, &e. Obs. A. 100. in verbs 
ending in ekr and eftr, as appekr, to 
call; jt'ftr, to throw; tho lctt(?r f or i 
is doubled in all persons and tenses 
where it is followed by e mute. Ex. 

m'appclle? Wiio calls me 1 Obs. 
B. 130. In verbs having the o?ute 
accent (') on tluj last ayllrblc t'lt one 
of tlie infinitive, the letter e takes tho 
grave accent in all persons and teinses 
where it is followed by a consonant 
having <* mute after iL as : ci'des, (<> 
;«eld : je I yicUl, Obs. A, 247» 
J>o or Am, when used tb interrogate 


I for all persons and tenses, may bo 
1 rendered by In some verbs 

they cannot be rendered otherwise, 
01)8. Note 1,113. Present of the Sub¬ 
junctive: its formation, 399. Obs. A. 
Note 1, 400. Obs. B. 401. When it. 
must be einployed, 401 et seqq. 
In English the stoto of existence or 
of. action, when in its duration, is 
alw^s expressed by the prcterperfect 
tenw, whilst in French it is expressed 
by the pn.'sent tense : He has been 
in Paris these tlireo years, il y a troU 
am //w’i7 est a Partu, Obs. C. 222. 

PiaiSKN-TLY, (oat a Vltetire, 211. 

PiiETEND (to), fahx simblant </«, 
341. 

Preterite (the) dfjiyute. Its for¬ 
mation, Obs. A. 344,345. Wbdii it is 
used, 34G. ''Preterite anterior; its 
fonnatioii and its use, No^* 1 , 347. 
The IWeterile indefin’Uet its forma¬ 
tion, and when it is employed, 134. 
Preterite of the siibjuiielive: its for¬ 
mation, Obs, A. t03. Whenitisem- 
ployed, Obs. B, i03 
• PRIER, to desire, to beg, to pray, 
to j'equost, takes di' bdoj’e tile infini¬ 
tive, 235. 

pRonuiRi! <0 produce, 327. 

Promeneii (.sv), to lake a walk ; 
alter se promnur^ to go a-walking; 
se proti^enfr t?i furnx'-v, to take fUi 
airing i»'. a eiirriagi?; repromener a 
chcmlf to takcta ride, 193. 

j*JtoMETT^v^'^, to promise {<le be¬ 
fore inf.), 145. v' 

Pjio!5oI'N. ^Vrsoral pronouns, 75. 
The personal pronoifo /<r, bim,it,]»lur, 
Ic?, lauds bffi'v.e tli'' verb, and before 
the adverb y, 97., ^bs. 68. Use of 
Uic nronouns ♦)?<’,and a mot, U, 
lid and a Idi, nous smd d mus, Tons 
and a tons, Uur and d eux, Us and 
Cttx, Obs. 73 . Obs. I). 259. Of the 
second person singular, f«, thou, Note 
1, 84. The personal pronoun mu^ 
ho repeated befor^ tlie verb when ft 
bus two or more Uftferent nomina¬ 
tives, Obs. B. 310. lnsei'j,ion of tho •. 
letter t between tlie verband tho^ro-’ 
noun if, when tho former is interro-' ‘ 
gativc, Obs A. 15, B. 10. Posses¬ 
sive prondlins, 25.85. 0b8.^B. C. 259. 
Absolute jtossessive pronouns,'?. Obs. 
a' 8. i8. 28 . A. 270 . In Fren'Oi. 
the q^ifications motmeurf madame^ 
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madeinoUdU^ tutuolly pi'ccc<!u tim pos* 
Bi-ituvo prutiouuB, Obs. A. U. C.252. 
DemoiiBtrailvo pronouus, 7' Sd. 200. 
262. 19. 29. Detenuinativo pru* 
nouns. 21. 28.202.170. 100. Intor- 
it)gativo pronouns, Obs.»A. 78. 2(»2. 
HelsUve pronouns. 20. Obs. 201. }n< 
deOnitu pronouns, 16. liidufinitu prp> 
UOUII8 ^joveriiing the subjunctive, Obs. 
A. B. 4U. Obs. G. i). E. 414. ^10. 
Obs. A. 195. All objeelive pronouns, 
». e. which ju‘e not in the uorninutivo, 
stand ill IVeuch before the verb, and 
in coniponud tenses bcf‘>ro the nuxi- 
iiary, A. 129. Hule 6, 466. Pro¬ 
nouns ot reflective verbs, Obs. 188. < 

l^aoPEULY, ooiHine 11 fauty 173. 

Pu^rosEU («), d£ before inf., to 
propose •yr.je tue pn>p<M de faire m 
vo^jfyi pr<»posc going on that jonr- 
iiey, 326. 

rKovERBiAL forms of erpressloii, 
45K, 459. 

i*ULL (to), tirevy 217. To pull out, 
orracker ; ho.pulls* out his (fair, U 
s'iii’raclte Itf ehateux* 190, 

I'URCt^XsK (to), any riling,/utr<* cm- 
fdette de (juelque-chosCy faWe da r/;i- 
}ddU'»y 230. 

l^ur (to), to put on, inetlre *, 134. 
To put off, to postpone, remettre* {a), 
384. To put one’s self out of the way, 
to^nconvenieuco one's self, lu ^^inrr, 
383. 


a 

y 

QuaMD, lorsquey when, 216 ; when' 
they are usea tjvith- die pretdrito 
anterior, 347. Qagin>i{.minie. though, 
I’eqnircs the coud'tiofuvN Notes I, 
2, 417. 

Quant a, as to, as for; quatU d 
moi, AS to nie^ 307. 

QuATRE*viNor, eighty, takes no s 
y,heu followed by,nnothcr numeral, 
Ob,. A. 151. ’ 

Quk, that or wliich (relative pro- 
Mioun), 20f; o«« d<f, than (before a 
^oun), 64, Qae and qui have sonic- 
tiniea Von after them, when tlie har- 
}nonv,<>f tlie sentence ic-qurij:e8it, Obs, 
]'j. t*. ^694'360. Qney used to itvuid 
the repetition of tiie cuijnnctum ft, 
gi^vems the subjunctive, Obs. Wu 411. 
Q»’si(-ce que o*ett qne odal vfbat is 


that I«tf sati }>as fiejpitf qn« 
cefa, 1 do not kno w whul that 303. 
(^*est- ae que ccla ^eut Ctre 7 what can 
that bo t 383. 

QuelI quels 7 quelled qudUsI 
w’hich or what 1 2, 3. 25, 2(1. 260. 
262. ■ f 

Qukl que, Quelle quh, in *‘.uo 
wofds, followed by asubhtautivu,and 
tho v^rb (tiV, agrees with the kub- 
stautive in gcnd(!r and number, and 
•yeverus tho subjunctive, Obs. C. 
♦414. 

Quelquc (indrclinaWe), howovi r, 
howsoever, wljntever, whatsoever, l.o- 
foro an adjective, governs tho sub¬ 
junctive, Obs. A. 414. Followed by a 
sulfitantive, and any other verb than 
Ore, it is invariable before a noun 
singular, and lalif'S an $ only hefure 
a noun plural, without regard to ils 
getuler: it always governs the sub¬ 
junctive, Ohs. B. 414. 

, QuELQUK-cno.ss, something, any 
tlpng, 5. Qmlque-chose de Urn, 8<iini:- 
thing or any thing good, 5. Beijuires 
de before an adjective, Obs. 6. QitcU 
que eftose que, whatever or wlnit.so- 
ever, stands at tho bttgimiing of a 
sentence, and governs tlie next verb 
in tile uubjunecive, Olis. 1). 415. 

QuELtiUE PAiiY, some wliere or 
whiiher, Any where or wliitlier, 68. 

Qi^elqu’un, somebody or any body, 
Some one or any one. Qudqu*un a-t- 
U «jo» lirrc 1 has any bodv my book I 
16. 

«*Qui;LQUEs-L*Ns, a few, 45. 

Question (to bo t’ne), to turn 
upon, Sii'jlr iT:» Jt is l)io (lucstion, it 
turns upon, U sa-jil de, 389. 

Qui ? wliol its declension, 78. Ohs. 
2(M. 'A qui? whosf! ? 76. 119. 'A qut i 
to whom 1 Ohs. 201. ' 

Qvi QUE CK SUIT, whoever, wlio- 
soever, requirt's the next verb in tlie 
subjunctive, Obs. E. 415. 

Quick, fast, riie, 236. 

Quite (or just) as much, as many, 
touVaulant, 54. 

Qu^i I q1te7 what 16. I Is dec cn- 
siou, Obs. 76. 

QuorQin:, ^whatever, whatsoev<‘r, 
I'equires tin; next verb In thcKulijunc- 
tivc*, Obs. D.t^lO, though, 

governs the subjunctive, Ilemark D. 

409. 
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R. 

Rain (to)»/;/(rtiik>ir*. Does it rain! 
fait U de la pluU$ 2Q2. It I’ains very 
Jiard, U pleut a rermt 1(19. 

Ka^peleii {$€)f to recollect. Vom 
rappdez-nous ctla 9 do you 1*06011601 
thu*!* J^ine le rappeUe, I do recol¬ 
lect it, 234. * 

Ratueb than, fHtot qtte de, 803. 

Read (to), lire*; read, lu, 130. 

Recapitulation of all the mice (Jb 
the geuder of subsuditivcs/SOO. ** 

Recollect (to), se rapyeler^ 234; 
$e 9oHvenir*f se rcsiourc^irt 235. 

Ueconna!TRE, to ^'eCOglliZR, * to 
acknowledge, 248. 

Keduiue*, to reduce ; pres. |^rt. 
reduimnt ; past, ft^uit, 327. 

Rejouir (w) de qnelque-chose, to 
rejoice at bouietliing, 194. 

Rely (to): you may rely upon 
him, Tou^ pMvez tons Jier a iui, tons 
pou et’z roiM V /er, rvtia pou tez ampler. 
8ur luiy 333,334. • • 

Remain (to), reder, Note 1, 148; 
deiHrurt r, Note 3, 153. 

RKMEnuii*, to postpone, to put 
ofi‘ ( a ), 384. • 

Ki>ter, to remain, to stay, 87* 
When does this verb take cireir*, ait^l 
>\lu n tfre*f in its coinpouml tenses ? 
Note 1, 148. Jieshr, to have left, 
0).s. A. 282. : 

llKrKNiK*, to retain, to hold hack, 
234. 

Hilussiii, to succeed (d‘hcf. inf.), 
320. , * 

Reveniu*, to return, to comeback, 
152. 

Ripe (to) on horseback, alhr a 
dural, 183. To take a ride, se pro- 
tnener a ckeraf, 193. See Ali.er. • 

* Rien qui or qih'f nothing that, ro- 
<{uire.s tlio next verb in the subjunc¬ 
tive, Obs. E. 415. 

Ricut : to the right, on tlie right 
side or hand, d droite, mr la droite, 
3C8. Right, raieon. Seo To Be. 

Rire*, to laugh; pres. part. r’AiU * 
past, ri, 309 $ se rire, ou Jk me^er de 
qudipi^un, io laugh at, to deride one ; 
rirc au nez de qi(dqu*vn,Jio laugh in a 
personas face, 310. 

Room (the), la diairhre; the i^ont 
room, la diamhre du deeaid, or svr U 
dwafdi the back room, la ehambre 


I sur le derrihr, or la diamhre da der- 
rihe ; the upper room, ia chavibre du 
haul,"201* 

& 

Sail (a), me wile. To set sail, 
meUre d la roile. Note 2, 334. To set 
sail for,/atre wile pour; to sail un¬ 
der full sail, taarc/icr d pleines roiles, 
334. 

Same: the same thing, la m/tJie 
chose; tho same man, le mtme hmme; 
it is ail one (the same), e'ett egaly 289. 

Sans, without, is in French fol- 
* lowed by tho infinitive, whilst in 
Kiighsh it rc<(ulrcs the present par¬ 
ticiple, Obs. 184. , 

Savoir*, to know; pres »part. sa- 
cliaut; past,nt. The infinitive joined 
to this verb is not preceded by a 
prejmsitien, Obs. 110.140. 

Satisfied (to be) with some one 
or bometliingjtlr? conteut de'quclqti'un, 
or de quelque-ckfsey 178. 

Scarcely, a pfine^ 347« 

See (to), rdir* ; seen, 

Self, selves, wt/Mt', wu'wjcs,* myself, 
moi-mCme; liimsclf, iui-mcme; lier- 
scil^ elle-intmf. themselves, eujc- 
mimes, ellcs-iuitne»; one’s self, soU 
manes 327. Obs. 320. 
t according.to; sdonht dfr- 

j according to circum- 

Blanct'M ; e'eet /don, it de}>onds. that is 
I according to circumstances, 302. 

Se.nt^r*, Ttvi; pres. part, sen- 
tant; senti, ?f3; seutir*, to 

'snieD, 339. ^ 

to'ser^, to wait upon; 
pres, part, serahj^s past, Atfrri, 229 ; 
sh se?dr </<;,»ta nialie use of, to use, 
241 ; sere^r la soupe, to serve up tho 
soup; serdr le dessert, to bring in the 
dessert, 332. ikrrir, to be of u.so: 
d quoi eda tous seri-il ? of what use 
is that t(^ you! ^xrvir de, to staiil 
instead, to be as: mom/usU me sett de 
baton, I use niy gipi ns a stick; ser- 
rir {de hcf. inf.), to avail; ii quoi xous- 
seri-il de pJeurerl \y\uxt avails It tc* 
you to cry t cela ne me sert d rieu, it 
avails nie,botliin^, 379. \0n asserri, 
dinner or supper is on tM t%ble (is 
sqrvei^ up) I ro«j serrirat-je de la 
soup9%. do you choose any Banff I 
Bhall 1 help you to some soup! 335. 
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Set (to) ont, to depart, to leave, 
partir*y 114.140. 

Si'-iJL. fcni. 8i:nh', alone, by one’s 
self, :y>3. 

Shojitly (soon), hifntiit, 152. 2S3. 

S»ow (t<>),yairtf roiry^nontirry 100. 
To show a disposition t<»,/«*</*<•’ itnne 
dcy 316. The show (splendour, bright¬ 
ness), Vidati to make a great show, 
faire df Vedaty 427* 

Si, if, 359. If before the .porlonal 
pronouns, i/, he; iVs, they; tije h'ttor 
i of tins conjunction buUoi'm elision, 
Obs. C. 359: after it the indelinito 
pronoun oa (aln s V (with an upo- 
stropiif), (dhs. 1). 359. In the use of • 
the conditional tins ct>nj\inetion is 
always exprcMsed or understood, Ohs. 
D. 29l ; <jn«^ used to avoid the repe¬ 
tition of tliis conjinicthu), governs 
the suhjunctive, Obs. E. 411. 

SiE.N (/'■), Ja sknnfy Ics j 

tUftncfy his or hers, IG. 28. 279. j 

Side: by the side of, u'coU' dty 
Obs. A. 241. .Thist'ido, 
th:it sidi', dc cc e(>tid'i ; on this iido 
of the rortil, an d<’^a*>{en dvf^d) dn 
dicinih { on thiit side of the road, au 
ddd du du'ivitty H>2. 

Silent (t > bo), to <t'.op speaking, 

5 t! tair<:*f 380. 

Since or viinyiy depuis; fron\ that 
time, dejmis cc immcnt; fr*up tny 
chiId!ioi>d, dcptiu vm jeiiiic^fc; 'front 
here to tin r«?, depuU icijtts<jw /«,338. 
See Dnrt.is. Siiico^ (cunsjdering), 
pui!tqiiCyZ2T. . '• 

Six (to) dowij, *, i35; to 

sit, to he. seated, itce awif; fem.^ 
am^er, 283. * t * * 

Si.i:Er (to), (foA/nV'^, 184. Arc you 
sleepy ? arcz»Toi(s> ? 5. • Tl) 

feel sleepy, arotr curie dedannir, 190. 

Slow, slowly, lenlouenty 23G. 

Snow (to), urpjer, 199. 11 snows, il 
fail de la neigcy 282. 

^ So (it), Uy Ohs. ft, 135. So thus, 
oin.'si; '•;> so, ^comna; So 

that (conjunction), de sort* (pie, 201 . 

SoiK, s^rcc; aifferottce between 
thesf, two words, N(»t(; 2, 288. 

Some or any (before a noun), <fu, 
de lay^desy 32. 201 ; before an a<ijec- 
tive, dCy *4^. 261, 262. Some of it, 
any of'tt, of it, some of-them, pny^pf 
tkeni, of them, en; is always placed 
before tho verb, 30, 37* Some, or 


any more, etteore ,* some more wine, 
encore, du dn ; some, more buttons, 
encore dcs itoutons, 49. .Siunebody or 
any body, (ptdipi'utiy 16. Something 
or any thing,something 
or any thing good, (puhpic-dptsc de 
6o»,5‘. I^hs. 6,157. Sometimes, i/Mt’f- 
quefohy 130, 131. Soln6wh^r<^r, or 
wliither, any where or whither, quel- 
que paHy 68. No wltere, not^any 
where, ne~nufle part, 68. 

• Son, sa, scs, his or her, 16. 25. 

•Ohs. Jl. C. 259.' 

Soon, blcnidt, 152. 233. As soon 
missitol qu^, 184. No sooner, puA 
pldfd'.y when it is eioplov«-d it> the 
use of tho preterite anterior, 346. 

^lUTiu*, to go ont t pi“i!'<. part, ror- 
tant; past, sorti, lYJ. 95. 121. 110. 

SouDAiNEMENT, siuldcnlv, all of a 
fiinhloji, 269. 

Sournun*, to stiffer ; pres. part. 
s ndVrnnt; ]>a.sfc, sonjfert, 317. 

Soir.s (pn-puHitii-n), nmh-r ; desi<ou$ 
(jylverh), nmler it, 141. 

StJUVKNiii* (.«r«3), sc rcssourcuir*, 
to iNunemhcr, to recollect, gov mis 
the geuitive, 235. 

, Souvi-NT, often, 111. sou- 

rent que, as often as, 111. i'fvs suu- 
Ti^nf qiit’y oitc’iier ih.an, III. Jiloing 
sonrt i(t ipi'‘, tmt so often as, 111. 

SrEi:<Tf (;i), nn discours. 'I'o inako 
a speech,/-or.' un discours, 276. 

SiuiND (to) time in something, 
jKtsser (c. temps d ipidtpic-dtosc, 224. 

SiMTE : in Hpit<‘ of, cn dCpd dc, 350. 
, Srtp’ (a), un pus. To walk a ^l••p, 
/■fire vnpos; to take a sK'p (moaning 
In takemea.st#es),ya/rt’ uric dcrmrdie, 
276 . 

Strike (to),/rapper, 307. To ho 
stuucU with a thought, rcnlreu jmme, 
d Videe, d I'esprit. A ihounht strikvfd 
nil' rient une idee, 352. 

SUtUlCNCTlVK, 401 dsrqq. ScO PRE¬ 
SENT, (>1l*EItKECT, Ac. 

►SuiiSTANTivE: fcirmation of the 
plural, Knle,23. Ohs A. Note8l,2,3, 
24. «)hs. 15. C. 25. 258. Feminine 
suhsfjtntivof., 258. (leader of sub- 
stantives, Ohs.A. 162. Ohs.390. Ohs. 
1). 277. Note I, 297. Obs. 15. 152. 
Note 1, 268.*Note 3, 341. Remark, 
270t Compound substiintivea: a sub¬ 
stantive composed of a noun and an 
adjective, both take the mark of the 
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plurft], Obs-^B. 14R; of twonouna by 
nicaijs of a prepofiition, expressed or 
understood, ibc first only takes tlie 
mark of the phu nl, Obs. £. 440. Au 
Knglisli cuinjxnuid Ls rendered in 
Fren^’h by t\V(» words, ami tlm pro* 
posiiion de is put between%vlfeii the 
expresses the matter of which 
tl»e ft)rnier is made, Oba. 4. Obs, 

A. *303; but when the iattor ix- 
prcsM<‘8 tlie use of tlie former, the pre¬ 
position a is j)ut between, 303. Oils. 

B. 31>5. JSubstantifbs having a dis> 
tinet Ibrm fm* illlli^•iduals of the fc- 
mah! sex, Obs, l.b 270: used for both 

es.’Obs. t:. 271 . •• 

Succr.Ki) (lo), ;»(rrebtV*. Do you 
siu:eoe<l in learning l-Veiieli ? 
hcz rous {iai}ii\ntlrchfranr(i'is'f 210. 
To succe»‘tl, J)o you succeed 

ill doing that? r(-um?M‘z-Tuus d. fairc 
*^ccla'{ 32?r 

Srcii, uu l>dy une Ulhf pa- 

rcilU\ 20Jh 

.Srn Ku(ti»),.«.;»^//Wr*^17; tosulj'er 

one's Hfli' to bo bcafeii, la’iaso' hot- 
tri' ; to let or siilfoi:* oiu'*s self to fall, 
sf. I'lhf'-r toinhf.r; tosufier onoVsell'to 
be insulted, se luhrt’r Ac. 427- 

Srii-iia*.*,tosutru'e,tobcsuftici<-nt; 
pres, \invl, Ku^isnut ‘ }'ast, 33-J. 

Si'ir (to), f-o/m/fr*, 2l(b 

St ivui:*, to ibilow ; HvK. j>art. 
^uiriint • ])ast, suin^ 31‘7 : snlrm* nu 
5o«j<e’<7,!o folijnv ji’lN'iee (counsel;, 371. 

St’N (tlie), Ic so/eU, M*c have too 
much sun, U fait Irop dc.av/ri^y 177 * 

St:i-Ki<i.ATivc, Obs. A. 117 . 

li. C. 1 18. • 

Sun Lt;Mi:.VT on so^ie irregular 
and defective verba, 534. 

Sun, upon (preposition); dessus, 
upon it (adverb), 141. , 

« Sum Aiut:*,’to overcliargc, to ask 
too mucli, 323. 

Sunnii'.Nnrti;*, to Hurprlso, 3C4. 

SuKPKisv: (to), itonner. 'To be sur¬ 
prised at sotnething, (ire (iQuhe de 
guelaue-cJioSi’f 331. 

V T. 

Taire* (»«?), to hold one’s tongue, 
to stop speaking, to bo*6ilent; pros, 
part, taimant • jiast, tu^ 3110. » 

Ta ak (to) pluce, arub* /ui/, 130. 
To take care of somctliing, prendre 


(a«5oir*) *om de quelgue-diosef 230; 
to take care of some one, to beware, 
prendre garde d quelgu^nUf 351; to 
take an airing in a carriage, $e pro- 
mencr eu carrosse^ 103. 

Tant, so«niuch ; tani par <fh, so 
much a year ; taut par tiUf so much 
a head, 178. 272; iant que, so tong as, 
390; tunt'ssoitpeUf jast a little, ever 
BO yttle, 422. 

• Taste (to), goUier, 177 > the taste, 
k ijo&t i eaclt man has bis tasto, 
chaque hmiae a son gout, 18!l. 

Teach (to), ,• to teacli 

Rome one sonielhing,C//st‘?9ncr guclgue- 
chose d qiieltjd'un ; to teach sojue- one 
to do B(»uK;tlnng, apprendre d quel- 
qn'i/H d faire qiulque-rhosi', 242. 

Teak (a), une lirme.; t<> f^ietT tears, 
reri^e.r drs Uinnes ; with tears in Jus, 
Inn*, our, or iny eyes, (es Luunes aux 
i/eitx, 30<k 

Tei.ndue*, <0 dye, or to colour; 
pres. part, hljnunt; past, U'bit; 
tr'indi^ en voir, rongx, to dye black, 
lauf, 1C3. • 

sueh.t vn tel such a 

n^an ; dc teh huvutus, .sucli im n ; we 
iritr fcmnir, hvoAx a \\uman ; de Ulle$ 
fi-mnes, such women, 283. 

Ti:m. (to), to sjiy, dire*; t^dd, 
said,.d<?, 134. 

to h<«Id ; ]'res. p.-irt-rfc- 
iiaid'; fjllst, teiiU, \‘J2- iS.'.fiuir* prCt, 
id keep one's fAdl^ready, 248, Truir* 
to*ke/p a biiaj-tling-house, 
374. l^nir* dc?. to take tin* place 
ol, to bf‘ instcjfd of, 394. See To Keep. 

% THAN,7Mcd’<; (hi'mrc a noun), 54. 
Tlii^n, bcforo.a mmfber, is rendered 
by (ft?, and no? bv qne: more than 
n\m\plu$\f^^iciif^Oh». B. 221. 

That w wliieh, que, relative pro¬ 
noun, 20. Tliat (ineauing that thing), 
ceht, 130. 135. Tliat, or the one, 
cdub ]»hir. ceuxf Ct/le^ plur. cdles, 
7. 28. 282. Tli^t which, the oim 
nlucdi, tfloso wlM(*h,^<?/«i guc, Ctux 
qnc ; olle que, oelles que, 21. 28. 282. 
Tliat which, or ^he thijig which,; 
ce que, 100. « 

TitE. definite article, le, la, fes, 1? 
23. 268. Sei? Ahticle. 

Their, Vewr, leure, 25. 'Vbs.’l). D. 
259. , • 

TiAirs, If (!a) lettr, lei leurs, 38. 
296. S 
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Thbk, tdorif until then, jus- 
qu'alors, 156. 

There, thither, to it, at it, in it, y. 
67, Obs. 6ft. 7ft» 60. To go thitlier, 
y aller; to be there, y tire, 67. 
ThcrO, Iht y, 87- Ther^ is, behold, 
toUh; here is my book, void mon 
livre; there it is, U eoi/d, fern, la 
rot/d ; there they aro, 296. 

Thine, U tirn, la tienney lea tienay 
Us tlenuea^ 85. 270. 

This or That, these or those, ee, 
cdj cette, ces, ?• 19. 25. 200. This 
one, tliat one, those, th(»se, c^ui-ci, 
edm la; ceux ci, ceux-ld ; celle-dy 
e^c-ld ; cdlta-ciy celka Idy 19. 29.262. 

Tiiou, tiif Note 1, 04. 

Thunder, la tonuaire. It tliun- 
ders very, much, il fait Uaucoup dc 
txnxnerrCy 184. 

Thus or So, ainei, 323. 

Tn r, t\m, ta, t<}f, 05. Obs. C. 250. 

Ties (^e), la tienne, lea tieugf lea 
ftenwSf thine, 65. 270. 

Till, until,. jW/fc,?,* till fvvelvc 
o’clock (till no(»n);ytf.i 7 u'd midi, 156. 
Not until jfxii a rant, takes de before 
the iiiOnitive, 205. 

TiRED (to be), lire las, lasaa, 423. 
To get (or to be),-tired, sVanwyer, 
365. 

Tiber, to pull, to draw, to shoot, 
to<Si*e, 217* . * • 

To, d, Oba. 11*. 70. To (.ncanlng 
in order to), /wi/r, 65. ‘Ob?*. A. 351. 

Ton, ta, taa, 65. Ob.*:. 11. 0- 259. 

Too, trap, 122. ‘Too nuich, .too 
many, trap, Obs^ 42; loo lofe, trap 
tard; too soon, 6>o early, trap tot; 
too large, lof) giwt, trop grand; too 
little, troD peu; tho sbiall, *roj} 'petit, 
121 . ’ \ 

Touii A TOUR, alternately', turn by 
turn, 394. 

Tout, ail; plur. toua. Tort h Tin, 
all the wine; tout lea lirres, all the 
1);.oks, 163. 7'oiit antant, quite (or 
just) as muclij O** many, 54! 

Towards, enrars or van, 244. 3R2. 

Travel (to), voyager, 162. See 
Allfr. To travel tbrougb Europe, 
faira la tour dc VEarope, 3B9. 

Tr^at (te), or to use ^somebody, 
well, an^^lr Oien atee guelqu^un ; to 
use somebody ill, an iko^ aty*c 
g^lguWn, 382. ** 

Tromper, to deceive, to eliea^ 189. 


Trmper (te), to mistake, to be 
mistaken, 189. 

Trop, too, 122. Trop, too much, 
too mauy, Obs. 42. 122. 

Trust (to) some one, te fer a qud~ 
quun; to distrust one, »e defier de 

quelqu^urs 899. 

Tu, thou ; use of the pronoumof 
address, Note 1, 84. 

Tur.n (to) a 8 i*ldier, a merchant, a 
lawyer, ae faira aoldat, f«ar<?Aa«rf, ato- 
c#4,19r». Totuni to account (to iiiulce 
'the best bl), fairs taloir, 422. To 
turn some one into ridicule, 
quelqu*UH tn ridiGule, 376. 'i'lu'n 
la tour. To foko a turn (a 
walk),yabv nd tour, 216, 217. 389. 

U. 

Un, vne, a or an, 37. 262. Obs. A. 
104. l^aa un qu'i or quo, not one that,* 
requires tho next verb in the sub¬ 
junctive, Obs. E. 415. L'un Vautre, 
l'unaVautre,^K<i\\ other; tUs-Toua con- 
tenta Van de I'autre? ai e you pleased 
with each other? J^^ous k somxnca, wo 
are, 31*5. 

Under,- sotni,* under it, 141. 

Undeilstam) (to), covqvrendre^; 
understood, comprit, 147. To make 
one’s self underatood, te faire com- 
prevdre, 

Um to got up (to rise), te lever, 
104, To go up, WRtwbr, Note 2, 284. 
'JV> stand up, (tre de-hout; to remain 
up, reate.r dii*(nit, 363. U)) stairs, en 

h'^ut, 161. Up to the top, 
haut, 423. 

Upon, w/r.-^upon it, desmt, 141. 

UsF.li, to wi'ur <iut, 145. Jin user 
hien atee quelqu'un, to treat or to use 
sonc'body well; en uterinalateequd~ 
quhin, tu use somebody ill, 382. 

V 

Valoih*, to be worth; pres. part. 
valant; past, ra/«, 168; taloir* mieux, 
to 1)0 better, 166; taloir* la peine, ia 
be wolYh \v!7ile. O’fa vaut-illap>€wel 
Is it worth while? 244. 

Venir*, to come ; pres. part, te¬ 
nant, Coming ; ])ast, venu, 68 . 9.5. 
140.'- Followed by the preposition 
and the inhnitive this verb expresses 
an action recently past, Obs. F. 223 
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Venir* en pentct Pult f-, a Veiprit), 
to Ix!! Struck witli a tluuight, 35i 
Veuir* nnd aller* are in French fol- 
lowcil by the infinitive, and the con¬ 
junction and is not rcmlcrcMl, Obs. A, 
:\(iX 

VKitn: ilic four conj«gatl4!«8, 57* 
Moa^s Ip <lifttingui8h oaclmf them, 57. 
Note 3, 92. An alphabetical (able «f 
tlie irfeguiar verbs,fi22. Ve rbs which 
do notrocjuireajirc^iosition before tbn 
infinitive, Ohs. A. 122. Obs. II. 123.* 
Table of foniuition of jffl th« tf nfios in 
the I'lvnch verbs, 429 ft C<pn>- 
]M)und and derivative verbs are con- 
jjigat<'tl like their prlniitivi-s, Ohs.V, 
145. Auxiliary veri)s : fite Avom*, 
J/ria;*. Verbs which require 
to be, for tbeir anxiliai*y, Ohs, I-). 27 o. 
'j'he past pavtici[)Ioof such vf rhs jmist 
agne in geiuieraml miniberwitb ilje 
nominative of ffre, 279. Aiiob- 
jeclivi' pnmouns, i.e. s\)iich are not 
in (lie noiiiinuiive, stand in French 
before tlu* verl), and in^ertmpotun^ 
tenses before tlie auxiliary, A. 
J29. Active verbs, F{4. Neuter 
verlis, 14(h I’assivt! verbs, IH2.*'J'lie 
]tassiv(‘ partieij'le agre<“.s with ihe no- 
miiiafive in number .and gemler, 

223. 3h lle<‘tiveverbs, 193. In I’l'ench^ 
all n Ih'clive verbs,witbonti'xcoption, 
take in tbeir compouiMl lei^es the 
auxiliary ftri'*, whilst in Knglish tjjey 
t.ake te/etrr. 193. In lafh'clive v<rhs 
the pr< noun of iho obj« ct is the 
same person as lliat <d' the subject; 
eaeh ]»erson is tlieivforr? conjugated ,1 
witli a (h'ublo pers>.n;tl prouomi, (%s, 

A. 183. lnipers(.n.'il v( rb-i Ht'J. Ini- 
jMTsonal verbs governing the snli- 
juiictive, Ki-mark A. 491. ('. 

402. Other vevhs^gov«‘rning the suIit, 
jui>:’tivc, Kenuirli 1». 403. t’bs. 1). 
E. 404. J)o or am when used to 
interregnte for all persons .and tenses 
may be la'iuh-red by fft-ec (pir. In 
some verljs tln‘y cannot Ix' renderf-d 
otherwise, Obs. Note I, 113. Ver!)S 
with whieh the negation tie is ns#rl 
without jxif, Ohs. 11. 3U7. tlhlWlion 
of the verb in the at nUaice, Eule 4, 
4(53 et A>i<iitionaI treatise on 

the Fit'neh verbs, 502. * 

Vrus, enrersy towards.,244 j tl« 
former is used physically, the latter 
morally, 396. 


Vis-iC'Vis d4t oppoBitc to, 882. 
VivRE*, to live; pres. part.nraii<; 

5 >nst. T^rCUf 184. FaiUil bon rivre i 
'^ari«? Is it good living in Paris 1 la 
the living good in Paris 1 184. 

VoilX, thc^pc is ; toici, hero ts j 
rtnVd fumrquoif that is the i:ea.sun why;, 
voila ^LKmr^Moi^ U dis, therefore I say 
so, 297* 

Vo^F., a veil, is tnascuUne; mean¬ 
ing a mU it is fctnininc, Note 2,3^. 
'j4 pU'ines rci/es (d tovtes under 

full Btiil, 334. 

Voiii*, to see; pres. part.royant; 
past, CM, 71. 95. 1,%*. 

• VoTUB, plur. ro«, your, 2. 25, Ohs. 
11. 259. 

VoTUK (/c, /a), Ics Totregf voura, 7. 
Ohs. A. a Obs. A. 270. • 

Voni.oTW*, to bo willing, to ’^h j 
pres. part, touiantj past, 61. 

140, 

W. 

#• 

Wake (to), heiffer, sUteUler, Obs 
K 243. • 

V'alk (to), marcher, Obs. C. 276 
To iak<? a walk, se pr.otne^ier; to go 
n-wnlking. alhr $e proirn'm-r, 193. To 
wa Ik or travel a h aguc,/«ir« nne h'tfwc, 
276. 

Waxj flf)),*b> be*in^want of, aroii* 
}>ePiHn dc. fl9, 90. , 

Waum, Is it warm ? Fait- 

iY chaud ? i 

Wat : e-xpresfifonfi about asking 
one's wav, 338, * / 

ELC051E (to be), tuv !e hienrenv, 

3 C 0 . • • /* 

\V ELI., H D. 113.145, 

302. Tjp he him portant^ 

portxitit’; Cflr. eti bonne matif*- ; she is 
vvcll, W/c eH him portante, elle se porte 
him, die fsf cn bonne fiante, 316. Seo 

BlEJt. 

Wet (danij)), Ts the xvea- 

ther damp f Fait-il kun^tfe? I77» 
WiiATt qnoi? (pie7 6. Its de¬ 
clension, Obs. A. 78. What or the 
thing which. Do you find vhat ysni 
arc looking for 1 Troures-rous ce gue 
Tons chercdiczT* 100. What^Mc, ^)c- 
fore an infinftive i.s translat^l^^uc, 
and the wuiUycc is negative/xw is 
not uHctl? I do not know what t© do, 
Je ne satt^ue faire^ Obs. A. 307. 
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Whatever, whatsoever, quelque, 

. giul que, queUe que, quelque-chose que, 
gttoi quet quoi que ce soU, Obs. B. 
414. Obs. C. D. 414, 415. 

Weather temps. I-low is 

thfe weatlujrl What Ic«k 1 of weatiier 
,48 it t Quel temps faiUil ? 17<‘, 177. 
WiiK.v, qmndy loTsque.y 216*. 347. 

WuERrjl OM? C3. Where? Whi¬ 
ther 1 Whereto? ou'i G7. Where 
from? Whence? 223. 

Where did wc stop 1 Ou en (tiojis- 
nous^ Soinewhcre or wlnthcr, any 
where or whither, qudque part; no 
wliere, not any wlieiv, naHe part, 
68. 

Which or What? Qntl? Qmh? 
Qaelkl qucllesl 2, 3. 2.'». 2G. 202. 
Of dou'. 206, 201. Wliieli 

one { Uqud 'i plur./tVY<^c'iV ? luqueU-' ? 
pliir, h’squeUesl 13 .25. 262. 

Wiio? qai7 its decl.Hsion, 78; j 
Wl^i^sc? ii (pii7 73. Ii3; whosi-, ! 
dont (conuective pronoun), 200. To 
Vihoniy a < 11 ( 1 -, aux qiK/s. OiiSl-Jl)!. | 

Wiior.VEU, \vhf.fiioevcr, qul qfu 
soitf Ohs. K. 415. 

Why qmurquo'i ? 151. 

Wii‘E(uy), es^ni/nr, Ob.s. I). 05.14*2. 

With, terer, 148. ‘ With ronj,lered 
by de, 105. 220. 17«. 233. With 
rendered hy chez, 62. 

<• WiTiimiAW,(to), to go awry from, 
s^eioiffiier (takes tie befo^ the sub¬ 


stantive); I go away (withdraw) from 
tlie firo,yV m*doiqne du feu, 234. 

WiTiiouT, sans; without speaking, 
sans purler, Obs. 184. 

Word (the), le mot, 1.35. Words 
cmninunly used with iho preposi¬ 
tion* do, of, before the iutinitivo, 53. 
Ill a word composed of aftoujii^audau 
adjective botli compo.'^iiig parte take 
thosimrk of the plural, Obs. 11, 148. 

Worth (to be), tuloir'^, 168. To 
•he wortli wliiU*; mhir Ut jielne., 244. 

Woui.u T'»‘tioD ! Vlut d l>i<‘u! 
Pint au Ciel! 41 (i. 

AV niTi': (to), trrhv* ; wriiu-n, (crit, 

(Jt,. O.'i. UiC. 

VA’rono, Cod, See To Be. 

Y. 

Y, to it, at it, in it, (i7« there, 
tliillier (.stands alnaxs bribn- llie 
veri)). Y (dU r, to go tliiiher; // CUr, 
to bo there. Its witli regard to 
.the [lersoA-til pi'ououiis, and toi, 67* 

oirs. (;». 37. ' 30 . )' ; ’ 

(hi), tlw.‘ia‘, 37 ; 7 / reijaidi r de 2 >rh,io 
be }Mriien!ar, 388. 

Yr.sTiuiOU', h'ler ; tin* day before 
yesterday, uraid hk-r, 130. 

- Youu, Tutre, ros, 2. 25. (Ilis. B. 
259. 

Yoi'its, h (la) rotir, la toira, 7. 
OI.K A. 8. Obs. A. 270 . 
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